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mm'  •  •      •  . 

.;  'IjBtttr  from  George  Dewpder^  Esq.  of  Dtinkhen.    , 

'  * 

SdH,   t    •        ^  5fe'&>  Om//£',  &y  Tain,  25th  Ociober  1809. 

In  jQur  Magazine  of  August  last,  page  372,  you  do  me  the  ho- 
nour of  mentioninj7  me  as  a  partizan  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Robertsou*?^ 
whOf  in  his  able  Survey  of  the  County  of  Inverness,  expresses 
his  disapprobation  of  the  sheep-firming  of  the  Highlands  in  very 
strong  terms.  You  add,  hc^^ever,  that  our  principles,  by  which 
you  mean  our  plans,  for  the  improvement  of  the  Highlands,  though 
toundell  in  a  desire  to  promote  human  happiness,  are  incorrect. 
One  is  naturally  desirous  of  Supporting  one'^'dpinJons  by  arpu- 
mc'nt,  rainer  than  quiitly  submit  to  their  condemnation.  TLr 
enclosed  Essay  contains  my  5iTic?rcr  sentiments  on  this  subject. 
It  is  now  four  or  five  years  since,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Iligh- 
liiiul  Society,- wirii  the.  allurement  of  an -honorary  premium,  I  be- 
came aji*  essayist.  1  sentthe  enclosed  Essay  to  the  Secretary  of 
tliat  Society,  accompanied  with  all  the  formalities  prescribed  In 
the  advertisements.  Our  natural  partiality  to  our  own  composi- 
iioQS,  fostered  the  hopes*  of  seeing,  my  anonymous  production 
crowned  ^^nth  applause,;  rcu'^arded  with  a^  golden .  medal,  and  ho- 
noured with  insertion  ampng  tlie.  Prize;  Essays  of  the  Highland 
Society.  -  Idoii't  deny  that  1  looked  with  some  impatience  for 
the  publiotio;i  cf  the  premiums  of  that  Society  ;  nor  that  I  felt 
sonic  degree  cf  disappointmtift  when  no  mention  was  made  ot 
vol..  x(.  NO.  4l.      *  A  '  ^'^' 
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Sic  vox  fwn  volis  vclhraferth  Highlands^  the  motto  of  my 
Kisay.     Though  I  could  not  account  for  this  omis8ion>  I  found 
acme  excuse  for  it  \  making  myself,  however,  certam,  it  wou}4 
be  atoned  for  in  the  next  year's  hst  of  premiums.'    Next  year't 
was  equally  silent ;  not  a  little  word  even  of  my  Sic  vos  n&n  vobis* 
At  length,  my  impatience  and  mortification  being  at  the  height, 
I  employed  my  excellent  friend,  Mr  Commissioner  Graham,  to 
inquire  at  the  office  of  the  Society  as  to  the  fate  of  my  Essay. 
It  was  well  I  had  employed  a  person  who  is  indefatigable  in  the 
disintfffested  serrice  of  his  friends.     My  poor  Essay  was  not  to 
lie  Ibmid.    Nobody  had  seen  it  \  none  luiew  where  to  lay  their 
hand  on  it.     It  had  never  been  read  to  the  Society  ;  its  existence 
was   quite  unknown !     At  last,  however,  after  repeated  rum- 
mages, it  was  found  in  some  obscure  comer  of  the  office,  cover- 
ed with  dust  and  cobwebs.     Vanity  is  very  elastic.     I  imputed  this 
uaworthy  treatment  of  my  Essay  to  every  cause,  except,  perhaps^ 
t^the  true  one — its  want  of  merit.     My  Essay  was  recovered,  and 
restored  to  its  true  owner ;  and  yesterday,  for  the  first  time  since 
it  came  again  into  my  possession,  I  gave  it  another  pemsaL    I  do 
not  think  the  worse  of  it  for  its  not  having  been  read  to  the  Ririi* 
land  Society — for  its  having  obtained  neither  premium  nor  praise 
— nor  for  lying  buried  under  the  rest  of  the  rubbish  of  the  office 
for  three  long  years.     I  therefore  now  send  it  to  you,  to  favour  it 
with  a  place  in  the  Farmer's  Magazine.     It  contams  some  reasons 
in  support  of  the  correctness  of  my  opinions.     Let  me  just  add^ 
if  your  readers  should  think  those  opinions  intorrecty  as  you  Ao^ 
It  is  a  consolation  to  me  to  err  along  with  the  Rev.  Dr  Robertson, 
the  well-informed  late  Dr  Walker,  and  with  the  whole  body  of 
the  Highland  Clergy  in  their  statistical  accounts  of  their  parishes  ; 
— ^and  that,  with  great  respect,  I  am,  though  incorrigible. 

Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

George  Dempster. 


NOTE. 


Any  thing  from  Mr  Dempster  will  always  be  favourably  re- 
ceived by  the  Conductor  of  this  work,  even  though  contrary  to 
our  sentiments,  or  containing  plans  inconsistent  with  the  moral  and 
physical  circumstances  of  the  country,  for  whose  benefit  they  are 
laudably  intended.  The  remark  alluded  to  by  Mr  Dempster,  will 
be  found  in  the  99th  Number  of  this  work,  p.  572,  where,  in  re- 
viewing Dr  Robertson's  Survey  of  Invemess^shire,  it  is  stated^ 
that '  he  (the  Doctor)  seems  guided  by  principles  simihir  to  th^e 
-wfiich  influence  our  worthy  and  benevolent  friend,  Mr  Doaipster : 
but,  though  diese  principles  are,  in  our  opinion,  incorrect ;  yet. 
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being  founded  in  a  desire  to  promote  human  happiness,  they  are, 
though  mistaken,  entitled  to  respectful  consideration,  when  exa- 
mined and  discussed.'  This  was  the  whole  statement  which  re- 
hted  to  our  worthy  friend  ;  ami,  surely,  it  was  not  calculated  to 
give  the  slightest  offence,  eiih^r  to  hi-^i  or  any  other  ^rson      N. 
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Essay  on  the  Sheep  Farming  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
Sic  vos  non  vobis  vellera  frtis  Monies. 

That  considerable  tracts  of  the  Highlands,  occupied  by  small 
tenants,  have  been  let  as  sheep  farms  to  a  single  tenant,  is  a 
fact  of  notoriety. 

That  many  of  those  small  tenants  have  been  removed  by  such 
shepherds,  is  equally  well  known. 

That  this  is  one  of  the  causes  of  those  little  tenants  emigrat- 
ing, with  their  wives,  parents  and  children,  though  never  noticed 
in  any  of  the  publications  of  the  Highland  Society,  is  also  a 
known  iruth. 

That  it  is  a  great  misfortune  to  any  kingdom  to  lose  such  inha- 
bitants, will  be  as  obvious  as  any  of  the  former  propositions, 
when  we  recollect  they  compose  the  ^26.  regiment. 

That  a  great  rise  of  rent  has  been  the  consequence  of  substi- 
tuting sheep  for  men,  must  be  owned. 

That  it  is  possible  to  reconcile  the  preservation  of  the  jnh.;bi- 
tants  with  the  introduction  of  sheep,  and,  of  course,  to  attain 
the  benefits  that  every  wise  proprietor  would  aim  at  deriving  from 
a  landed  estate,  is  the  proposition  I  aim  at  proving  in  tliis  Essay. 

Since  the  institution  of  the  Highland  Society,  no  subject  has 
ever  been  proposed  for  its  premiums  of  more  importance  tKan  the 
present  one. 

There  seldom  are  to  be  found,  on  any  estate,  any  two  sources  of 
advantage  so  exactly  alike,  as  that  one  of  them  will  not  be  prefer- 
able to  the  other,  and,  of  course,  to  be  preserved  in  preference 
to  the  lesser  advant^ige,  if  found  incompatible  with  the  greater. 

That  men  are  preferable  tb  sheep,  can  hardly  be  doubted  \  since 
our  kingdom  is  exposed  to  the  invasion  of  foreign  enemies  \  and 
since  it  b  only  by  men,  the  sheep  we  prize  so  highly,  and  not 
only  the  sheep,  but  ourselves,  our  liberty,  our  constitution,  our 
wires,  children,  friends,  and  all  that  is  dear  to  us,  are  to  be  pre- 
•enrtd  from  becoming  the  booty  of  plunderers,  and  the  prey  o£ 
our  £oef. 

1%ttc  are  some  regions  of  the  earth  so  little  favoured  by  na« 
tnvej  as  hardly  to  be  fit  for  human  habitation  \  and  so  near  the 
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poles,  that  the  sun  scarce  conveys  warmth  enough  for  ripening 
the  most  ordinary  fruits  of  the  earth  ; — so  barren  in  their  soil,  as 
not  to  produce  even  those  ordinary  fruits,  without  great  labour  ;— 
so  mountainous,  rough,  stony  and  marshy,  as  hardly  to  be  pene- 
trable by  man,  and  to  be  quite  inaccessible  to  strangers.  Never- 
thekss,  such  is  the  goodness  of  God,  as  to  attach  to  such  a 
country  the  natives  of  it,  with  a  strong  degree  of  affection,  pro- 
portioned, one  would  be  tempted  to  think,  to  its  deformity,  and 
increased  by  it.  It  might,  however,  be  found  a  difficult  matter 
to  replace  such  inhabitants  by  others  born  in  a  milder  region,  and 
a  more  fertile  country.  Such  is  the  Highlands— such  the  High- 
landers. 

I'he  preservation,  therefore,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  High- 
lands, ou[^ht  to  be  the  first  care  of  its  proprietors,  and  of  the 
public ;  and,  in  ;is  far  as  the  introduction  of  sheep  into  the  High- 
lands tends  to  lessen  the  number,  or  even  to  obstruct  the  increase 
of  the  number  of  people,  so  far  may  sheep- farming  be  considered 
as  not  being  beneficial  (to  use  your  own  language)  to  the  puldiCy 
the  prop)  ietovy  or  the  farmery  ij  by  the  farmer  is  meant  the^)?r- 
acnt  iiiliuhiUints.  Though  the  expression  be  ambiguous,  yet,  if 
not  taken  in  the  sense  I  have  done,  it  would  have  no  distinct 
meaning  whatsoever. 

When  we  have  thus  decidedly  given  the  preference  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Plighlanders,  let  us  inquire  to  what  useful  pur- 
poses they  may  be  applied  in  time  of  peace,  a§  well  as  war.  To 
'attain  the  necessary  knowledge  on  this  subject,  we  must  carry 
cur  attention  to  the  inhibitants  of  other  mountainous  countries. 
That  those  are  not  all  in  as  unproductive  a  state  as  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  is  well  known  to  such  as  have  visited  Switzerland, 
Wales  and  Norway.  The  two  former,  particularly  High-land 
countries,  are  brGu<iht  nearly  to  as  high  a  state  of  cultivation  as 
the  plainer  countries  in  their  neighbourhood.  They  are,  indeed, 
brought  almost  into  as  high  cultivation  as  they  arc  susceptible  of. 
Good  roads  penetrate  into  their  most  inaccessible  recesses  ; — their 
valleys  and  sea-co.ists  swarm  with  towns,  villages  or  farn^-houses  ; 
— the  sides  of  the  hills  are  enclosed  generally  with  the  stones  that 
encumbered,  covered  and  deformed  them  y — and  their  summits 
are  crowned  with  wood, — not,  indeed,  very  valuable,  from  the 
bleakness  of  the  climate,  but  highly  ornamental  ; — while  trees  of 
tha  better  sorts  grow  luxuriantly  in  the  valleys  below.  That  there 
is  nothing  in  our  High-lands  of  Scotland,  naturally  condemning 
them  to  barrenness,  is  proved  by  what  has  already  been  done  to- 
w.;rds  cultivating  some  small  parcels  of  them.  I  woi)ld  call  to 
your  recollection  the  gardens  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  of 
Djnkeld  and  Fortwilliam,  made  outj>  by  the  industry  of  the  peo- 
ple, on  the  bleak,  steep  sides  of  mountains  :    I  would  also  wish 
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to  attract  your  notice  to  the  glebe  of  the  minister  of  the  parish  of 
■  ■  ,  situated  on  the  south  banks  of  the  river  Ewe  in  Ross- 

shire.  That  beneficent  man  has  given  the  natives  leave  to  settle  the 
south  bank  of  the  river,  which,  from  being  barren,  and  stony  and 
swampjy  now  bears  very  good  corn  and  potatoes.  He  has  secur- 
ed them  by  as  good  a  tenure  as  he  could  bestow.  They  are  safe 
from  rise  of  rent,  or  vexations  of  any  kind,  during  his  incum- 
bency ;  but  no  longer.  If  that  worthy  pastor  be  removed  since  I 
saw  his  glebe,  its  inhabitants  may  have  shared  tlie  fate  of  rhc  in- 
habitants of  Femey,  who  prospered  while  Voltaire  lived,  but  are 
now  said  to  be  on  the  decline,  from  his  having  forgotten  to  secure 
their  tenure.  There  may  be  also  other  spots  in  the  Highlands  no 
less  favoured  by  their  proprietors'  indulgence  to  their  people,  that 
would  prove  stiil  more  strongly  the  capabilities  of  our  Highlands, 
though  they  have  escaped  my  cursory  view  of  that  country.  But 
who  can  dispute  that  spots  thus  cultivated  would  produce  a  bet- 
ter rent,  in  time,  to  its  proprietor,  than  could  be  afforded  by  the 
grazing  of  sheep  upon  them  in  their  natural  state  of  wildness  : — 
andf  if  a  few  spots,  why  not  many  ?  I  may  therefore  venture 
to  affirm,  that  it  is  to  political,  not  physical  causes,  tliat  the  very 
uncultivated  state  of  our  Highlands  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  a- 
scribed ;  more  especially,  if  the  genuine  character  of  the  natlvii 
inhabitants  were  well  understood,  they  would  be  found,  nor  only 
from  their  strong  attachment  to  their  native  mountains,  well  i^uii- 
lified  to  improve  their  country,  but  also  from  other  circumst;.\iccs. 
They  are  frugal,  hardy — easily  maintained  ;  they  are  virtuous  ci- 
tizens in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

Away,  then,  with  all  hesitation  about  the  comparative  value  of 
Highlanders  and  sheep.  Many  of  them  are  descended  from  your 
ancestors.  Their  ancestors  have  stood  by  yours  iii  the  wildest  feu- 
dal state  of  our  society.  To  their  bravery  it  may  b.ave  been  ow- 
ing, that  you  have  not  been  ousted  of  your  fair  pns<JCSs;ons,  by 
the  lawless  violence  of  some  more  powerful  neighbour.  These 
surmises  may  be  only  traditionary  ;  but  their  exploits — their  re- 
cent exploits,  in  the  general  cause  cf  their  King  and  Cornrrv,  and 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe — are  recoi Jed  in  every  p^ge  of  our 
gazettes;  and,  shouLi  the  impression  escape  our  momorics,  it 
will  not  be  forgotten  by  our  enemies.  Would  it  be  unwoithy  of 
a  Highland  society  to  come  to  one  leading  resolution,  not  bv  :i 
cold  v^te,  but  by  acclamnticn, — T/iat  the  rare  ami  prr^'^rrnlior. 
and  comfort  of  the  whabitants  of  the  Highicrutsy  is.  the  first  (jhjrc*: 
of  the  Ili^tdaiid  Sccicty  ?  Let  this  resolution  be  printed  in  G..dic 
and  English,  and  in  lar|:;e  characters,  and  affixed  on  every  door  c: 
erery  kirk  in  the  Higlilands  ;  and  then  let  our  sole  premium,  for 
one  year,  be  a  tender  of  the  wliole  yearly  funds  of  the  society  for 
ihe  best  plan  for  carrying  this  our  resolution  into  effect. 
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Far  be  it  from  me  to  ccntend  for  such  a  prize ;  but  I  humb!y,> 
and  with  the  dues:  deference  to  men  of  superior  talents,  and  n 
far  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  people  and  their  country  than 
I  pretend  to  possess,  beg  your  permission  to  suggest  such  mea* 
8ures  as  would  contribute,  in  mv  poor  opinion,  to  the  speedy  cul» 
tivation  and  population  of  the  Highlands. 

Into,  Give  every  Highlander,  who  cultivates  but  a  span  of 
ground,  a  lease  for  life,  with  full  leave  to  cultivate  as  much  a!i  he 
pleases  of  the  waste  ground  surrounding  him  ;  and  exempt  hini 
from  every  sperifsof  pf-rs.»ni)  service,  that  he  may  have  the  entire 
coma-.und  of  h'b  r>\v:\  timo. 

^iV/o,  L^'  ev:-i  V  propri*'tor,  wJc  possrsse*?  a  convenient  spot  for 
the  purpose,  o  i  tlie  sPM-shore,  or  on  the  banks  of  sea-lochs,  des- 
tine part  of  it  for  a  town  or  village  j—  lay  out  its  plan  ; — fix  the 
quit-rent ; — aiid  invite  settlers  to  carry  on  such  fisheries  as  th^  si- 
tuation is  beb*^  adapted  to,  whether  of  herrings,  cod,  ling,  sun- 
fish  or  se^ls. 

StiOy  The  joint  influence  'if  the  Soci'^ty  must  be  employed  to 
induce  tht?  Govcmme.u  to  ;)iorce  the  country  with  good  roads 
arid  bj  Idpjes  in  every  oirei:tion. 

4/(9.  T^e  Socie'v  should  .appoint  surveyors  to  inspect  the  pre- 
sent stn^e  of  the  Hij!hlands  an  i  tho  nro^^ress  made  towards  its 
imp^ov.menr  ;  and  pririt  the  reporf  arnially. 

:  /ff,  The  proprietors  themselves  might  CAst  an  eye  over  their 
pe('|  1"  ; — hoar  and  redress  their  little  grievances  ; — and  distribute 
premiums  among  the  meritorious.  And,  that  I  may  not  be  want- 
ing in  my  attention  to  sheep,  <  f  the  v.du<^of  which  I  am  fully  sen- 
sible, let  rhe  inhabitants  be  encouraged,  by  premiums  and  other- 
wise, to  substitute  sheep  in  place  of  their  present  breed  of  starv- 
ed cattle.  Sheep  have  the  advantage  of  cattle  in  bearing  clothing 
for  us»  as  well  a3  food  j  in  arriving  at  their  full  size  in  two  years, 
inste:K!  of  three  and  four  that  cattle  require.  They  are  to  the  full 
ns  har*;y  an  animal  as  the  ox.  It  was  not  by  extirpating  the  peo- 
ple of  Norfolk,  that  the  late  Lord  Townsend  iritroduced  good 
farming  a:^d  sheep  into  that  county  :  the  two  went  hand  in 
hand.  Why  ^i.ay  not  the  same  system  be  adopted  in  the  High- 
lands ? 

TO   THE    CONDUCTOR    OF    THE    FARMER's    MAGAZINE. 

Improvements  on  the  DiUce  of  Buccieugh*  s  Estates — Regulations  for 

buildinn  Houses — Mode  oj  setting  Land ^  Sfc. 
Sir, 

Having,  in  my  two  last  letters,  informed  your  readers  of  the 
pinner  in  which  surface-draining  on  sheep  farms,  mole-catching, 
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md  injgatiog  of  land,  are  practised  on  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh's 
cttitet  «i  the  south  of  Scotland^ — and,  in  mj  last,  endeavoured 
to  mifeld  his  Grace^t  recent  plan  for  improving  and  beautifying 
the  hitherto  unio^povcd  parts  of  his  estate  in  that  quarter,— >it 
iWHUiMt  now^  that  I  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  his  re-< 
gnlari— a  at  to  die  liuilding  of  houses^  and  his  mode  of  setting 

WUh  veqpect  to  his  BeguUUion  as  io  tie  buildifig  of  Houses^ 
hit  uniform  rule  is  to  Aimisb  wood,  slate  and  lime,  and  to  leave 
the  rest  to  his  tenantry  ; — the  wood  to  be  got  from  the  nearest 
importing  wood-mercnant, — the  slates  from  the  nearest  slate 
quarrjy  or  established  slate-merchant, — and  the  lime  from  what- 
ever lime-kilas  they  find  most  for  their  advantage.  Some  mzf 
perhaps  think,  that,  on  so  extensive  an  estate,  the  Duke  may  he 
chewed  as  to  these  articles ;  but  it  scarceJF,  if  ever,  can  happen. 
For,  besides  the  check  of  conscience  w>>icn  every  farmer  ought  to 
feel,  and  the  certainty  of  being  discarded  from  the  estate  in  con* 
sequence  of  detection,  every  house  must  be  visited,  and  every 
account  examined,  by  the  master  of  works  and  improvementSf 
before  an  order  can  be  given  on  the  chamberlain,  to  allow  tlie 
amount  of  the  accounts  to  the  tenant  as  part  of  his  renf.  Shculd 
any  of  your  readers  be  anxious  to  k«i(iw  now  the  master  of  works 
satisfies  himself  as  to  the  justness  of  che  accounts,  it  is  as  folic  vs. 
The  wood-merchant's  account  is  checked  by  1:1^  ac-unr.  know- 
ledge of  plans,  and  the  quantity  of  wood  that  eac!-  :iouse  should 
take ;— by  his  long  experience  in  the  article  of  oxHmiiiation  ; — 
and  by  his  careful  inspection  of  the  different  fi'.ishings.  'V\\\i 
slate-merchant's  account  is  checked  thus.  If  the  shitcs  be  Welch, 
about  1500  doubles  are  allowed  to  the  rood  of  36  square  y.irds — 
800  ladies,  or  600  countesses ; — but  if  Lancashire  slates  be  pre- 
ferred, as  they  are  sold  not  by  number,  like  the  former,  but  by 
weight,  a  ton  of  the  different  kinds  reaches  as  follows.  The  best 
lioodons  will  cover  about  27  square  yards — the  seconds  about 
S^ — and  the  toms  about  19  at  an  average  :  for  much  depends  on 
their  thickness  or  thinness.  There  is  no  great  danger  of  the  slater 
giving  them  too  little  cover,  since  he  does  not  furnish  the  mate- 
riala^  because  a  few  shillings  per  rood  are  never  grudged  to  have 
the  houses  water-proof;  and  his  employment  depends  on  his  gene- 
ral charaoter*  With  respect  to  the  lime  accounts,  the  checks  upoa 
these  depend  rather  on  local  knowledge  than  general  rule ;  for 
different  qualities  of  lime  take  different  proportions  of  sand  \  and 
some  masons  make  poorer  mortar  than  others.  Good  stones  also 
take  less  lime  than  bad.  In  some  cases,  12  Carlisle  bushels,  or 
6  Linlithgow  bolls  of  shells,  are  sufficient  for  the  rood  of  mason- 
yrotk  of  SC  square  yardsj  2  feet  thick  •,  whereas^  in  other  cases^ 
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18  Carlisle  bushels,  or  9  Linlithgow  bolls,  will  be  nec^sMrjr.  Tli» 
general  rule,  however,  is  to  allow  16  Carlisle  bushel^  lb  whiti- 
stone,  and  13  or  14  to  free- stone. 

It  is  impossible  to  state,  with  precision,  tile  proportions  of  ex- 
pense which  the  Duke  and  his  tenantry  tlms  pay  for  buiMingsi 
but,  from  erery  inquiry  I  have  made,  it  appears,  that  in-  dweiting* 
houses  the  Duke  pays  two- fifths  for  wood,  slate,  and  lime  ;  and 
the  tenant  three-fifths  for  carriage  and  workmanship.'  But  ia 
ofBcehouses,  as  the  work  is  coarser,  the  above  proportions  are  pro* 
bably  reversed.  In  this  way  liave  the  houses  throughout  the  estato 
been  erected  ;  and  no  where  docs  the  tenantry  appear  better  ac- 
commodated. It  docs  not  signify  to  them,  whether  their  farms  be 
in  lease  or,not ;  for  they  have  such  confidence  in  his  Grace,  that 
they  cheerfully  execute  every  improvement  that  miy  be  dceined 
necessary ;  under  the  perfect  conviction,  that  they  will  either  bo 
continued,  or  reimbursed.  I  cannot,  however,  help  thinking  it  an 
unequal  rule  for  other  proprietors,  to  propose  the  Duke's  allow- 
ance to  their  tenantry,  when  they  ask  for  accommodation  ;  a9 
that  may  be  an  equitable  proposal  to  those  whose  occupancy  ap- 
proaches to  the  nature  of  hereditary  possession,  which  is  very  un-r 
equitable  to  a  person  who  has  only  a  short  lease  at  rackrent,  and 
is  almost  certain  of  losing  the  farm  when  that  lease  expires.  Ia 
such  a  case,  the  most  equitable  way  seems  to  be,  for  the  proprie- 
tor to  make  all  the  permanent  improvements  himself,  and  the 
tenant  to  pay  a  reasonable  per  centage  for  tlicm. 

I  come  now  to  the  Duke's  manitrr  of  sc/i/'ng  Land ; — and,  as  it 
is  diiFjrcnt  from  that  of  many  other  proprietors,  shall  premiFe  it 
with  some  general  remarks.  We  have  Iieard  much,  from  difFerr 
cnt  quarters,  of  the  proportions  in  wliich  the  profits  of  a  farm 
ought  to  be  divided  between  landlord  ?,i  d  tenant ;  and,  for  a  num- 
ber of  yearc,  the  inost  iippr.:,ved  writers  deemed  it  equitable  that 
the  landloid  ^:hould  hive  one  part,  nnd  i\\e  tenant  two.  But  thi^ 
rule  has  of  hte  years  beo:i  deparrod  from,  as  unfivourable  to  the 
proprietor,  coriscqucr.tly  a  heavier  burden  has  been  laid  on  the 
occupier  of  the  soil.  It  would  be  presuniption  in  me  to  ofler  au 
opinion  as  to  the  specitic  rule  that  ought  to  be  adopted,  as  that 
must  vary,  accordii^.g  to  circumstances  :  but  there  are  certain  d.ita 
which  present  themselves  to  every  one,  and  which  certainly  ought 
to  re^;uLite  the  mutual  relations  betv/een  the  one  aiul  the  other* 
These  data  are  as  follows.  That  the  equitable  rent  of  land  is  that 
which  remains  afrer  paying  the  interest  of  the  farmer's  capital: — . 
the  expense  of  labour  by  men  and  horses,  tear  and  wear; — the 
proportion  of  taxes  levied  from  the  farm; — the  euni  which,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  interest  on  capital,  shall  give  a  decont  cubsistence  to  the 
farmer  and  his  fiimily  5 — and  the  risk  of  bad  seasons  and  bad  mer- 
chant^. 
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danls*  Unless  these  be  calculafcd  upon  by  the  tenant,  wi'^^n  oiK.r* 
tng  £or  afarniy  and  recognized  by  the  hmdlord,  the  contiexion  be- 
tween them  \v\\l  soon  cease.  Now,  it  is  on  princijiles  like  the  that 
the  Duke  acts.  He  docs  not  wish  a  starving  tenantry,  b..L^  on 
the  contrary,  considers  it  his  duty  to  give  ther?  a  comf  ^'  able 
subristence.  Therefore,  when  the  leases  are  about  to  cxj '.rt.,  he 
consults  with  his  factor  and  men  of  business  about  wli.it  should 
be  done; — reviews,  as  may  naturally  be  supposed,  tho  prices  of 
articles  during  the  lease; — considers  the  per  centa^;c  that  ought 
to  be  imposed,  and  proceeds  accord itigly.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  present  leases,  the  additional  rctt  was  :J;5  per  ccn/,^  or  nearly 
seven  shillings  in  the  pound;  and  whiMi  tiicy  i^xpTe,  he  will  na- 
turally expect,  and  is  certainly  entitleu  to,  a  c.-infivlernble  advance. 
As  it  does  not  apprar  foreign  to  the  narurt*  of  my  rubject,  to 
State  the  grounds  of  this  observation,  I  ab.Ml  lur:*  irquir^?  in- 
to some  of  the  reasons  for  the  late  utii^t'cedcntcd  li-.e  r\  rents. 
In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  occasioned  by  the  grer.tor  C'ia?:ility 
of  disposeable  produce,  and  the  advjnci-d  price  on  articles  sold. 
On  com  farms,  every  productio:i  is  i:i  greater  plenty  bv  supL-rior 
management;  is  more  easily  rendered  markctabl«?  by  iho  iiiiro- 
duction  of  machinery ;  and  fetches  a  better  pr«ce  fioni  t)»e  inter- 
ruption of  our  relations  wiih  other  countries,  ami  thy  gra.iii.ii  de- 
preciation of  the  circulating  nidiium.  On  uvdiinr  favniy,  the 
increasing  prosperity  of  the  cou-itrv,  and  the  va  c  ^'^nsinrpt  by 
the  army  and  navy,  have  occasiop  \\  an  increasini;  c!  in^a-ul  among 
all  ranks  of  people  for  bntchor  r.eat.  This  Ik^;,  ot  course',  :»u>:»- 
mcr.ted  the  number  of  aniniiils  (i::sliMed  tor  tho  t.  bic  ;  ha<.  I^'d  to 
greater  skill  in  feeding  ;  and  con.^eqi;en:Iv  bpniijir  ihein  sooner 
to  market.  On  sheen  farms,  tl\e  Inmbs  some  \  ari*  ai'o  Jor.blod 
their  price,  and  still  koop  high.  Thi*  biack-faced  shvitp  h:-s  bvca 
exchanged  for  the  Ciioviot  bred.  Woo!,  in  general,  has  fj*.  atly 
advanced;  and  rough  sheep,  :.5  tiiey  are  provir.ciiliv  c.;lii-\!  (rr 
sheep  soil  with  tlie  liecct ),  fat  siicep,  anti  draughts,  a^e  i.uicli 
higher  than  before.  The  l'«  Vi  Tal  increase,  thorefcre,  ci  liifidcs 
for  Bile,  and  the  advanced  i).-:-.-  •  on  thii.gs  sold,  l;:ive  o.\u;-.a  ;h'r 
farmers  of  diderent  dvsci'p.  !i>!i3  to  pay  the  pio;uii*t.jr3  ;i  l.i^cer 
rent.  A  second  cause  for  \\\o  ailvav.ce  of  re-.t  ii,  tl.  l  in.i:  y  i.ii- 
mers*  sons  wish  to  beroiiie  Mrn-ors  t]\emselvos  ;  that  farnuM:  \v!u> 
have  lost  their  old  f.inris  ar  •  obliged  to  look  after  r.cv/  oner.  ;  ?a\\X 
manv  individual?  fror.i  otiicr  lin  'S  have  embaik<.d  *.:i  the  bu.-  re-;. 
These  have  incr:af.ed  tlie  number  of  competitors,  a:  .1  coiiv*- 
quently  increased  the  piii  -  o{  the  ariicl?.  A  thiitl  c.-u-..  i'v.  riie 
rise  of  rents,  is  the  ciebiic  of  T-rmers  to  lave  nuMe  p.>s-. .  \-^\vr, 
than  one.  These  are  commjidy  knovi'n  by  tlie  r.jir.e  n  l.!> 
^arms.      They  save  the  cxptn:e  of  a   family's  rei^idvii^t.*   u\:Ki 
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them ;  and  can  often  be  managed  at  less  expense,  from  tbe  aid 
they  can  give  to  each  other.  Should  the  led- farms  happen  to  be 
sheep-walksy  and  adjoining,  the  advantage  is  still  greater;  for 
the  additional  extent  of  surface  enables  the  f.rmer  to  introduce  a 
more  profitable  wa/  of  stocking  them ;  gives  a  wider  range  to 
the  several  flocks  ;  a  greater  degree  of  shelter  from  the  weather  % 
and  a  greater  variety  of  grasses  accord in(r  'o  the  seasons.  Every 
farmer  knows  how  much  these  tend  to  the  general  improvemenC 
of  his  stock  ;  and  is  tlierefore  willing  to  give  a  considerable  pre* 
mium  for  the  obtaining  of  them.  A  fourth  cause  for  the  advance 
of  rents,  is  the  unwiiitngnesa.of  the  old  'enaiu  to  be  turned  out. 
He  has  contracted  a  liki.  g  for  the  spot  where  he  spent  a  consi- 
der ;)ble  portion  of  his  life  \  has  fitted  it  up  to  his  mind  ;  knows 
tbe  risk  attending  a  change  of  stock,  if  it  happens  to  be  a  sheep 
farm  ;  and  is  uncertain  whether  he  may  easily  get  another.  He 
therefore  determines  to  follow  it  up  ;  and,  knowing  what  it  can 
yleld^  resolves  rather  to  sink  the  ^ofits,  and  something  moref 
than  be  forced  to  leave  it.  This  may  be  cnought  ridiculous,  and 
perhrps  improbable  by  some  of  your  readers  ;  but  it  is  neverthe- 
less  true  :  for  he  considers  it  better  .o  lose  40/.  or  SOL  a  year  of 
his  interest,  in  followin^;  his  ordinary  employment,  than  going 
into  a  town  and  spend mg  i50/.  Aj0A  cause  of  the  rise  of  rents, 
is  an  opinion  entertained  by  the  new  tenant,  that  he  will  make 
more  of  the  farm  than  the  old  one.  This  arises,  either  from  his 
ignorance  of  the  drawbacks  to  which  it  is  subject,  or  from  the 
confidence  he  has  in  his  superior  knowledge  and  management. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  it  does  happen,  that  this  last  is  the  case  ;  for 
old  men  are  often  wedded  to  old  opinions ;  but  it  also  happens 
that,  if  management  were  all,  the  new  one  would  have  little  to 
boast  of.  But  there  is  a  sixth  cause  for  the  rise  of  rents,  and 
which  serves  to  make  it  up, — that  is,  the  constant  rise  on  articles* 
and  the  constant  fall  in  the  value  of  money.  Hence,  to  a  person 
possessing  articles  of  general  request  for  a  run  of  years,  and  pay- 
in^r  a  money  rent,  he  finds  they  become  cheaper  to  him  every 
day  ;  so  that  what,  at  the  beginning  of  the  lease,  was  found  to 
be  a  bad  bargain,  turns  out,  in  the  end,  to  be  a  very  good  one.  I 
ktiow  that  there  are  many  who  are  constantly  telling  us,  that 
things  are  now  at  a  height,  and  that  those  who  live  long  will 
see  a  reverse ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  we  have  little  to  fear,  so 
long  as  our  commerce  continues  to  increase  ;  for  commerce  com- 
nia;id>  cash — cash  has  an  insatiable  desire  for  articles  (at  least 
most  people  find  it  so) — and  articles  will  always  be  furnished  iu 
proportion  to  the  deriiand.  Besides  this,  we  may  notice,  that  the 
immense  fortunes  which  are  made  by  our  countrymen  in  all  quar- 
Cers  of  the  globe,  flow  to  JJritain  as  their  common  centre.     They 
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with  to  spend  their  latter  days  at  least  in  their  native  lar 
and,  bringing  with  them  the  fruits  of  their  toil  and  indust 
thpy  naturally  introtluce  a  mode  of  living  which  increases 
value  of  every  article  of  farm  produce.  So  long,  then,  as  ; 
tide  of  commerce  rolls  towards  Britain,  and  the  farmers  of  I 
'  tain  have  such  a  multitude  of  rich  competitors  for  their  sev<^ 
articles,  thev  have  nothing  to  fear,  and  will  be  enabled  to  | 
the  proprietors  of  the  soil  a  proportionate  advance.  Neec 
add,  as  a  seventh  cause  of  the  rise  of  rents,  the  almost  univer 
custom  of  receiving  for  farms  private  offers,  or  exposing  th 
publickly  to  the  highest  bidders, — plans  which,  by  calling  ii 
action  the  passions  of  men  in  public,  and  their  jealousies  in  p 
vate,  are  certainly  little  calculated  to  promote  the  peace  and  h. 
piness  of  society.  Of  the  two,  however,  the  last  is  certainly  i 
least  except! ^mable  ;  s«nce,  although  in  many  cases  the  most  1 
nourabie  conduct  as  to  private  offers  is  observed  ;  yet,  in  no 
few,  a  system  of  iniquity  is  carried  on,  which  would  not  h: 
been  practised  had  the  transaction  been  more  open.  But  be 
these  modes  of  letting  land  certainly  destroy  that  attachm( 
which  ought  to  subsist  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  p 
vent  improvements  which  a  more  generous  system  would  hs 
suggested.  Should  they  be  persisted  in  (and  it  appears  ]ik( 
that  they  will),  it  will  of  course  become  general  with  offerers  \ 
far  'is  to  have  it  stipulated,  that  every  improvement  which  c 
lends  beyond  the  Jease,  shall  be  made  by  the  proprietor :  for 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  will  feather  their  nesis  for  otln 
to  sit  in  them. 

I  have  entered  pretty  fiiliy,  Sir,  into  some  of  the  cau^^es  wh: 
have  contributed  to  raise  the  rents  of  farms, — not  because  th 
are  unknown,  for  they  are  generally  acknowledged — but  b:'C3i 
I  wished  to  show,  on  the  one  hand,  that  proprietors  are  enrit. 
to  an  equitable  advance  cf  rent ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  tenai 
should  be  fairly  dealt  with,  which,  there  is  reason  to  think,  6< 
not  always  happen  in  the  case  of  private  offers,  as  it  is  but  t 
well  known  what  methods  are  taken  to  screw  them  up  to  t 
highest  pitch,  to  m-ike  them  outbid  others,  and  even  thru.selv 
Ho-.v  diiferent  from  this  is  the  system  of  his  Gract- !  Wirh  \v 
all  bidding  for  farms  is  absolutely  prohibited,  and  thereby  w.w 
anxiety  on  the  pari  of  the  farmer  and  his  family  kindly  piwoiU. 
On  his  ex:c*nsive  rotate,  indeed,  changes  to  a  certain  exu;.t  ::ii 
always  be  tnkinvj  place;  but  they  are  commonly  filled  up  hv  ; 
vjle  roco:rmendation,  arul  the  farms  entered  to,  on  tiie  ef  ". 
conditions  by  wliich  th'^  rcbt  are  held.  Ptrhap*;  it  may  I>e  s.^i  1 
Itiose  who  fil!i)w  a  contrary  practice,  that  the  Diil;  ^  in  this  vi . 
ULT'.r  receives  tij'j  value  uf  his  land.     But  t!ie  observation  i^  u 
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founded ;  for  the  per  centage  he  imposes  is  always  in  his  own 
power  ;  and  I  am  enabled  to  state,  that  the  present  rent,  with  the 
improvements  of  surface-draining,  mole- catching,  water-meadow, 
building  and  enclosing,  which  have  been  carrying  on  since  its 
commencement,  have  raised  the  real  rents  of  his  tenantry  to  more 
than  an  equality  with  the  other  farms  that  were  taken  at  the  same 
time.  They  are  reckoned  cheap  now  indeed  ;  and  so  they  are, 
when  contrasted  with  those  that  have  lately  been  taken ;  but  so 
arc  others  of  the  same  age  ;  and  the  reason  is  obvious, — for  the 
rise  on  articles  came  in  the  interim.  What,  then,  it  may  be  said, 
is  the  superiority  of  the  Duke's  mode  of  management  ?  I  an- 
swer, that  it  consists  less  in  an  inferior  rental,  than  in  the  single 
word  seacrittfj  which  is  the  grand  charm  that  binds  the  tenantry 
to  his  Grace.  They  feel  none  of  those  months  of  anxious  sus- 
pense which  the  opposite  system  occasions.  The  end  of  a  lease 
alters  not  their  management.  They  improve  without  the  fear  of 
being  ejected  ;  their  farms  are  looked  upon  as  a  species  of  inherit 
tance  \  and  they  trust  that  they  shall  descend  to  their  childrens* 
children.  In  short,  so  long  as  they  behave  properly,  have  a  son 
to  heir  them,  and  can  pay  their  rent,  they  have  nothing  to  fear* 
This  picture  is  no  fancy-piece ;  for,  as  a  specimen  of  the  rest  of 
his  Grace's  estate,  I  may  mention,  that  of  the  nineteen  tenants 
which  he  has  in  the  parish  where  I  reside,  the  number  of  years 
which  they  and  their  forefathers  have  been  in  their  farms  are 
as  follow, —  1  i,  16,  19,  :^5,  35,  4»,  46,  48,  50,  ^0,  51^  52,  52, 
55,  57,  67,  75,    106,*   140. 

I  have  thus  finished  the  plan  which  I  had  prescribed  to  my* 
self  with  respect  lo  tlie  farms  of  his  Grace  in  the  south  of  Scot- 
land that  are  chiefly  pastoral.  With  the  arable  farms  I  have  not 
interfered,  because  nothing  occurs  in  them  which  is  not  com- 
mon to  other  farms  of  the  same  description.  I  shall  only  state, 
that  they  are  generally  in  the  best  order,  and  conducted  according 
to  the  most  approved  principles.  Let  me  close,  therefore,  the 
whole  with  some  reflections. 

An^yfirsty  with  respect  to  the  Duke — It  must  surely  give  him 
pleasure  to  see  so  many'  thriving  and  happy  under  him  ;  to  have 

his 


*  The  forefatliers  of  this  person  were  about  one  hundred  years  in 
another  farm  in  the  paiish  belonginp;  to  the  Bnccleugh  family,  be- 
lore  they  went  to  the  place  wliere  he  now  resides  ;  so  that  he  and 
tl\ey  have  been  about  tvo  hundred  and  six  years  on  the  estate.  I 
may  also  remark,  that  a  tenant  died  here  a  few  years  ago,  whose 
family  entered  to  their  farm  In  the  year  lGb8,  or  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  years  ago  ;  and  that  his  sen  is  still  on  the  citatc,  though 
isx  a  different  parish. 
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his  rents  well  paid,  without  resorting  to  legal  distress ;  and  to 
find  himself  influencing  so  great  a  number  in  political  questions. 
In  the  late  confusion  about  liberty  and  equality,  it  was  pleasing 
to  notice  the  extent  of  his  power.  While  many  other  proprie- 
tors solicited  their  tenants,  and  were  refused ;  his  tenantry  and 
their  dependants  came  cheerfully  forward.  They  found  them- 
selves  happy  under  him  and  the  existing  goTernment.  They 
looked  not  at  things  with  the  jaundiced  eye  of  discontent :  and 
when  they  heard  the  democrat  painting  scenes  of  future  bliss,— 
instead  of  being  captivated  with  his  sophistry,  they  coolly  told 
him  that  they  might  be  worse,  but  they  could  not  be  better  than 
they  were  at  present.  Granting,  therefore,  the  supposition,  that 
the  Duke  at  that  time  really  drew  not  the  full  amount  of  his  pos- 
sessions in  gold  and  silver,  I  am  certain  that  he  drew  it  in  a  large 
return  of  gratitude  and  political  influence.  For,  whilst  proud 
and  unfeeling  proprietors  secretly  trembled  at  the  threats  of  their 
discontented  peasantry,  his  rallied  round  him,  and  were  as  will- 
ing to  second  his  views  as  he  was  to  propose  them.  I  need 
scarcely  add,  that  influence  like  this  should  not  wantonly  be  de- 
stroyed, by  the  adoption  of  plans  which  the  selfish,  the  needy, 
and  the  dissipated,  have  been  forced  to  introduce. 

2dly^  The  effects  of  the  Duke's  liberal  system  of  management 
are  evident  on  his  tenantry.  They  feel  exceedingly  grateful  for 
favours  received.  In  their  conversation,  they  speak  of  him  and 
the  family  with  affection.  When  they  drink  a  glass  of  toddy,  or 
fport  a  bottle  of  wine,  the  Duke  is  always  the  first  toast  after 
the  King.  And  for  seventeen  years  past,  from  sixty  to  eighty 
have  met  annually  at  Lan;:;holm,  on  the  1:5th  of  September,  to 
drink  his  health ;  while  the  birthday  of  the  Dutchess  is  kept  at 
Hawick,  and  that  of  the  Earl  of  Dalkeith  at  Selkirk.  This  long 
continuance  under  a  kind  master,  has  had  a  good  effect  on  their 
character.  They  are  in  general  hospitable,  honest  in  their  dciil- 
ings,  not  litigious,  and  give  not  themselves  the  fashionable  air  ot 
showing  a  contempt  for  the  public  institutions  of  religion,  which 
tvery  good  man  and  patriot  ought  to  respect. 

J^Ftii/y  This  generous  confidence  between  the  Duke  and  hi.^. 
tenantry,  other  proprietors  would  do  well  to  copy  ;  for  proprie- 
tors were  not  made  for  themselves  alone.  Tenants  are  units  in 
the  creation  of  God  as  well  as  they  ;  and  God  intends,  that  wiiile 
the  tenants  add  to  the  comfort  of  their  landlords  by  the  payment 
of  their  rents,  these  should  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  tenantry 
by  their  condescension  and  kindness.  Men  may  talk  of  grati- 
tude as  they  please  ;  but  none  can  be  grateful  unless  for  kind- 
ness and  good-will.  There  can,  therefore,  be  little  felt  for  a  pro- 
prietor, who,  at  the  end  of  a  lease,  feels  no  more  regard  for  hi> 
old  tenant  tlian  for  a  stranger. 

Allo.v 
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Allow  me  to  thank  ydu,  Sir,  for  the  insertion  of  my.  papers^ 
I  was  anxious  to  describe  a  system  that  I  had  long  admired»  and 
which  an  abler  pen  had  not  undertaken.  The  following  anec- 
dote may  serve  both  for  my  conclusion  and  moral.  On  one  of 
those  seasons  of  annual  festivity,  when  the  tenantry  and  others 
met  to  testify  their  gratitude  to  so  good  a  proprietor,  the  Earls 
of  St — thm— re  and  T-rec — nn-1  chanced  to  dine  at  the  same 
inn,  and  appeared  to  take  a  pleasure  in  seeing  so  i^my  collected 
on  the  occasion.  *  Well, '  said  the  father  of  the  Presbytery,  *  I 
am  glad  to  see  two  nobles  of  the  land  witnessing  the  honour  we 
are  proud  to  pay  to  the  birthday  of  his  Grace.  It  shows  them, 
that  the  Duke  draws  not  only  the  rents,  but  the  affections  of  his 
tenantry  ;  and  the  practical  improvement  of  the  whole  i^—Goye^ 
and  do  likewise. ' 

lam,  &c.  W.'B. 

-^—     --'■ — 

TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Inutility  of  Plucking  Potatoe- Blossom.    By  the  Reverend 

Charles  Findlater. 

Sir, 

Though  I  acknowledge  analogy  to  be  our  only  guide  to  infer- 
ence, where  access  cannot  be  had  to  immediate  and  direct  expe- 
riment, I  would  nevertheless  require  that  analogy  to  be  extreme- 
ly strong,  indeed,  which  should  command  my  implicit  assent  to 
the  exclusion  of  verification  by  experiment,  where  practicable. 

I  am  led  to  this  reflection,  from  having  observed  it  taken  for 
granted  as  an  established  fact,  in  some  late  publication  in  your 
useful  work,  under  the  name  or  authority  of  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
that,  the  plucking  of  the  blossoms  off" potatoes  ensures  a  greater 
weight  of  crop  of  that  useful  root. 

Now,  Sir,  I  cannot  help  entertaining  a  strong  suspicion,  that 
this  position  stands  upon  the  sole  authority  of  analogical  infer- 
ence, and  thivt  it  never  has  been  verified  to  actual  observation. 

I  do  indeed  very  well  remember,  that,  at  an  early  period  of 
your  publication,  an  anonymous  paper  appeared  in  it,  in  which 
the  author  asserted,  that  he  had  carefully  instituted  an  experiment 
to  that  purpose,  in  a  field  of  potatoes, — by  plucking  off  the  blos- 
soms at  all  different  periods,  from  their  first  appearence  to  their 
full  expansion,  and  their  formation  into,  and  the  ripening  of,  the 
seed-apple;  and  that  the  result  given  by  the  experiment  waSf 
that  the  crop  of  roots  was  more  weighty,  precisely  in  proportion 
to  the  earliness  of  the  period  at  which  the  plants  had  been  de- 
prived of  these  sources  of  exhaustion  at  their  tops. 

Now,  as,  in  agriculture,  we  can  so  little  command  the  whole 

circurastancet- 
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Circumstances  of  an  experiment,  and  so  verj  many  causes  may 
intervene  to  affect,  in  various  ways,  rhe  result,  it  is  hardly  con- 
ceiTable  that  facts  should  turn  out  In  jpreciseli/  exact  conformity 
with  any  general  conclusion  we  might  be  inclined  to  draw  from 
them,  or  to  any  theory  we  may  have  previously  adopted.  And» 
upon  these  general  grounds,  I  recollect,  I  was  emboldened,  in  a 
paper  sent  to  your  Magazine,  to  call  in  question  the  authenticity 
of  the  alleged  experiment ;  and  to  presume  that  the  facts  had 
been  assumed  to  confirm  the  theory,  instead  of  the  theory  hav- 
ing  been  deduced  from  real  facts. 

The  theory  seems,  indeed,  to  have  some  plausibility,  thatj  in 
regard  to  animal  or  vegetable  nature ^  the  given  qiuititUy  of  the  vis 
Titx,  if  confined  to  a  single  purpose^  should  exert  itself  more 
strondy  within  this  limited  sphercy  titan  when  it  is  allowed  to  ex* 
pond  over  a  larger  fold  of  occupation.  And,  hence,  in  regard  to 
animalst  the  vulgar  supposition,  that  the  docking  of  horses  tails 
tends  to  invigorate  their  backs, — though  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that,  in  regard  to  the  human  species,  no  such  practical  reliance 
seems  ever  to  have  been  placed  upon  this  theory,  as  to  lead  to  the 
prescription  of  the  amputation  of  limbs,  for  the  cure  of  inanition, 
according  to  the  proposal  of  your  correspondent  Munchausen 
in  his  ludicrous  exposure  of  the  assumption  of  analogical  infer- 
ences for  facts.  In  the  vegetable  world,  however,^  various  facts, 
seemingly  well  ascertained,  would  appear  to  give  considerable 
plausibility  to  such  a  supposition ;  such  as  the  disincumbering  of 
iruit  trees  of  their  superfluous  wood,  by  pruning,  to  the  seeming 
increase  of  their  prolific  powers  *,  and,  in  plants  cultivated  for 
the  leaf,  as  tobacco,  the  destruction  of  the  seminal  parts,  to  ob- 
tain more  nourishment  for  the  leaves  ;  so  that  it  is  by  no  means 
surprising,  that  a  theory,  seemingly  supported  by  such  strong  a- 
nalogies,  should  have  been  hastily  adopted  in  regard  to  the  pota- 
to ;  and  that  alleged  facts  in  confirmation  of  it,  should  have 
been  admitted  without  rigorous  examination. 

It  is  reported  of  Professor  Wilkie,  the  author  of  the  Epigo- 
niad  (who,  in  his  day,  set  the  example  of  improved  farming  to 
his  neighbourhood),  that  it  was  his  constant  care  to  guard  against 
the  seductions  of  analogy,  in  his  agricultural  practice,  in  never 
allowing  himself  to  acquiesce  in  a  single  analogical  inference,  till 
he  had  fairly  submitted  it  to  the  test  of  direct  experiment.  From 
a  perfect  conviction  of  the  soundness  of  this  maxim,  I,  this  sea- 
son, instituted  a  blossom-plucking  experiment,  for  my  own  private 
•tti^faction ;  and  I  communicate  to  you  its  result,  as  contained  in 
mj  register  of  it. 

1809.  19M  Jz^^.-^-Selected  six  drills  of  my  potatoe  field,  as 
•qval  IS  could  be  found,  to  the  judgment  oy  the  eye.    To  a 

2  marked 
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marked  distance,  plucked  off  alternately  the  blossoms  of  one  driU^ 
leavii.g  the  next  untouched. 

i'tt/i  August, — For  the  third  time,  ex^imined  the  experimenting 
drills,  and  plucked  olV  any  blossoms  that  had  appeared. 

550///. — Again  examined,  and  no  fresh  blossoms  to  be  fonncl.     . 

13/A  Oct, — Mensurcd  the  breadth  of  the  six  drills,  from  the 
middle  of  the  drill  at  the  one  outside,  to  the  middle  of  the  hol- 
low furrow  beyond  the  other  outside  drill,  which  was  four  Scots' 
eils ;  for  facility  of  calculation,  marked  off  nine  ells  in  length 
(which  contained,  within  a  trifle,  the  whole  of  the  lengtli  of  drill? 
on  wliich  the  experiment  was  made),  giving  precisely  one  Scots 
fall.,  or  the  160th  part  of  a  Scots  acre.  Set  two  men  to  raise 
the. a  with  three-pronged  forks,  the  one  to  raise  the  plucked  drills, 
the  other  those  left  untouched  ;  making  the  one  begin  some  time 
before  the  other,  that,  working  at  some  little  distance,  their  respec- 
tive producea  might  not  mix.  The  products  were  then  weighed  im-' 
me  .lately  -,  the  weight  of  those  whose  blossoms  had  beeti  pluck- 
ed •'  i'i  6  stone  1 1  pounds  Dutch  (the  pound  17^  English  ounces, 
an:l  tiie  stone  \Q  of  these  pcunds»)  j  the  weight  of  those  left  un- 
touci.^.'d  was  6  stone  14:  pounds  j  making  a  diiFtrence  of  3  pounds 
in  favour  of  those  left  untouched — or  as  2200  to  2140  stones 
Dutcli  weight  to  the  Scots  acre — or,  nearly,  as  S8  to  371 

T  have  thus  stated  the  experiment  and  the  result  \  from  whicK 
any  one  m.«y  draw  his  own  conclusions.  For  my  own  part,  as 
such  a  niinute  difference  might  easily  arise  from  original  different 
ces  in  the  subject  of  experiment,  not  apparent  to  the  eye  ;  1 
should  not  consider  it  as  decisive  of  superiority  or  inferiority,  on 
whichever  side  it  had  fallen. 

My  experiment  having  been  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  ascer« 
taining  the  difference  upon  the  root,  I  did  not  attend  particularly 
to  the  effect  upon  tlie  stem  or  leaves  ;  I  can  only  say  that,  so  long 
as  the  blossoms  continued,  no  oifterence  struck  me  in  the  expe- 
rimenting drills,  but  that  of  having,  or  of  wanting,  blossoms  \  and 
upon  the  general  decay  of  blossom,  I  percerved  no  difference 
at  all. 

It  might  have  been  worth  while  to  have  ascertained,  by  some 
proper  hydrostatic  process,  the  difference  of  specific  gravity  ^ 
bur,  from  the  bulk  of  Hit  unit  (so  to  speak),  I  saw  tliat  such  mi- 
nute difference  as  might  exist,  could  not  easily  have  been  de- 
tected by  common  measuring  •,  and  I  found  some  part  of  them 
kad  been  used,  before  any  other  mode  was  thought  of.  I  can 
only  say,  that,  to  myself  and  to  the  two  men  who  raised  themn 
the  heap  from  the  plucked  drills  (before  being  put  in  sacks 
to  be  carried  to  where  they  were  weighed)  seemed  to  have  the 
odd*  in  bulk,  if  any  there  was,  in  its  favour — so  that.we  itc  in^ 

i  clined 
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cUned  to  think,  that  if  there  shou/d  be  amf  difference  in  tie  weig/a, 
it  would  turn  out  in  favour  of  the  drills  whose  blossoms  had  been 
plucked.  If  any  conclusion  could  be  drawn  from  such  vague  ob- 
seroation,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  plucked  drills  had  been  of  less 
specific  gravity;  or,  in  other  words^  that  they  were  of  less 
w^ht  in  proportion  to  their  bulk. 

As  I  am  clearly  of  the  same  mind  with  your  late  correspond-* 
ent  Nobody,  that  opinions  ought  to  stand  solely  upon  the  argu- 
ments adduced  in  support  of  them,  and^  ought  therefore  to  be 
anot^mous  j  but  that  facts  ought  to  be  always  attested  ;  I,  there- 
fore, subscribe  myself,    Tour  constant  reader. 

Manse  of  NewlaudSi  7  r^  r^ 

19th  Cki.  1809.     5  Charles  Findlater. 

P.  &  I  attempted  this  experiment  some  years  before ;  but  gave 
it  up,  in  consideration  of  a  high  wind,  in  the  blossoming  season, 
which  tore  ofF  most  of  the  blossoms.  In  this  respect,  this  season 
was  perfectly  favourable. 


TO  THfe  CONDUCTOR   OF  THE   FARMER'S   MAGAZINE. 

Observations  upon  the  Mabing  and  Repairing  of  Boads. 
Sir,' 

While  the  country  was  unenclofed,  commerce,  too  trifling 
to  attra£l  attention,  and  the  profits  thence  arifing  inadequate  to 
the  conftrufiion  of  roads,  thq  tracks  from  town  to  town,  for  the 
fake  of  being  paflable  in  all  weathers,  were  neceflarily  the  dried 
that  could  be  found  ;  confequently,  often  over  heights,  and  almolt 
always  circuitous.  In  the  progrefs  of  improvement,  fquares  and 
parallelograms  being  deemed  the  mod  eligible  forms  for  fields,  is- 
dividuals  were  unfortunately  indulged  in  breaking  the  natural  curves 
into  right  angles ;  by  which  the  line  of  beauty  and  convenience  was 
in  many  inftances  lo(t,  and  the  poor  public  ihoved  into  bogs,  or  com- 
pelled to  fcramble  over  the  (houlders  of  mountains  by  a  dill  more  te» 
dious  route.  The  anarchy  and  hofpitalitv  of  feudaltenures  having 
worn  out  nearly  about  the  fame  period,  famion  as  ufual  went  at  onc& 
to  the  oppoCte  extreme.  Strangers  could  onlyapproach  the  dwellings 
of  the  great  by  regular  permifTion}  and  even  gucds  were  not  admitted 
but  by  formal  invitation.  The  narrow  precin£l  of  the  cadle-ditch, 
which  permitted  the  near  infpeflion  of  even  enemies,  was  expand- 
ed to  the  utmod  limits  of  the  high-walled  park,  to  the  utter  exclu* 
Goo  of  both  followers  and  friends ;  and,  which  is  the  matter  in 
hand,  occafioned  the  dill  further  protracting  and  zig-zagging  of 
the  public  road.  On  the  commencement  of  trade,  and  the  intro- 
du£uon  of  wheel-carriages,  roads  became  a  matter  of  ferious  mo- 
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rrent ;  but  the  views  of  thofc  who  were  entrufted  with,  or  had 
aflfumcd  the  foperintcndancc,  wctc  more  direfled  to  what  the 
funds  could  accompIiCh,  and  what  fuited  their  own  convrnience, 
than  what  might  ultimately  tend  to  the  benefit  of  the  faid  public. 
All  this,  by  the  by,  proves^  that  Pope  was  not  altogether  correal 
in  aflerting,  that  felf-love  and  focial  are  the  fame.  Latterly,  how- 
tvcr,  they  have  been  broirght  more  nearly  to  coincide.  The  funds 
arc  fufficicnt  for  aimed  any  thing  that  can  be  projcfted.  Many  of 
the  truftecs  are  heartily  willing  to  make  improvements,  and  many 
important  ones  haveaftually  been  made :  ftill,  however,  there  muft 
be  fomething  to  defiderate  s  for  it  is  melancholy  to  obferve,  that  the 
horror  at  bills,  the  folly  of  fafliion,  or  fome  fuch  unworthy  motive, 
often  caufe  roads  to  be  carried  round  the  bottoms  of  knolls,  which, 
by  the  fame  expenfe  and  labour,  might  have  been  totally  removed. 
But  this  remark  applies  principally  to  new  roads;  for,  in  old  ones, 
it  is  ftill  the  pra£tice  to  patch  the  rocky  rifings,  which  ought  to  be 
worked  away,  however  refraftory  they  may  j^rove  ;  becaufc  here- 
by four  grand  advantages  are  gained : — ^The  road  is  brought  nearer 
to  the  level ;  repaired  without  carriage  \  becomes  much  more  laft- 
ing  ;  and  materials  are  furni&ed  for  other  places.  I  have  been  led 
into  this  dlfcuflion,  with  a  view  to  render  my  difquifition  more  re« 
fpe£bable  (for  it  is  proved,  by  the  praAiee  of  all  bookmakers  and 
commentators,  that  the  old  adage,  *^Good  geer  in  fmall  bundles,** 
is  not  now  in  force),  and  that  I  might  come  with  more  weight 
and  method  to  the  purport  of  my  paper,  which  is,  to  ftimulate 
praftical  engineers  to  afcertain  the  bcft  angle  of  afcent,  or  what  de- 
tour Ihouki  be  made  to  overcome  any  obftacle,  the  height  and  di- 
reft  diftance  being  given.  For  inftance,  fuppofe  a  conical  hill, 
two  miles  diameter  at  the  bafe,  and  one  mile  perpendicular,  with 
fuch  horfcs,  carts  and  loads  as  are  now  in  general  ufe,  what  de- 
gree of  acclivity  ought  to  be  given  to  a  fpiral  road  for  afcending 
this  hill,  wiih  mod  profit  to  the  mafter  of  fuch  horfes,  &c.  i  The 
folution  of  this  difficulty  would  filence  many  felf-interefted  views, 
and  fave  a  great  deal  of  difcuffion  ard  altercation  at  diftrift  artd  coun- 
ty meetings.  While  upon  this  fubjcd,  I  would  gladly  call  to  the 
recollefiion  of  thofe  concerntd,  what  has  fo  long  and  fo  often  been 
fviid,  and  almoft  univerfali'y  aflt-nted  to,  on  the  fubjeft  of  broad 
rimmed  "wheels.  There  is,  1  believe,  no  obflacle  to  their  introduc- 
tion, or  rather  general  ufe,  but  that  of  tlie  "  canna  be  fafliM, " 
which  mij»ht  furcly  he  got  over,  by  fome  of  the  agricultural  focie- 
ties  refclving  not  to  purchafe  any  that  do  not  run  upon  a  furface 
of  from  4I:  to  5  inches.  No  objeftion  is  ever  ftarted,  but  that  of 
the  exifting  ruts  •,  and  broad  wheels  have  a  tendency  to  obliterate 
even  thcfe  :  And,  oh  if  I  could  but  pcrfuade  the  Lothian  road- 
mak<Lrs  to  pcund  their  broken  metal ;  and  to  repair,  in  place  of  re- 
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hying  their  roads  I  Cuftom,  which  reconciles  even -fkinned  eels 
to  their  unhappy  condition,  may  enable  the  natives  to  fpur  and 
flog  with  unfeeling  indifference,  while  their  difmayed  horfes  are 
trembling  and  Humbling  for  miles  over  the  points  of  granitual  cal- 
tropst  which  impede  the  progrefs,  lame  the  feet,  irritate  the  mind^ 
and  provoke  the  curfe  of  a  foreign 

Traveller. 


NOTE. 

So  far  as  relates  to  the  diftrid  in  Eaft  Lothian,  with  which  the 
Conductor  of  this  work  is  particularly  conne^ied,  it  is  afferted, 
without  fear  of  contradidtion,  that  the  roads,  for  three  years  paft, 
have,  almoft  in  every  cafe,  been  only  repaired^  not  relaid^  except 
in  a  few  particular  places,  where  the  bottom  metal  was  entirely  ex- 
baufted.  It  is  acknowledged,  that,  fome  years  ago,  the  road  wotk 
of  the  diftrifl  was  carried  on  fomething  in  the  way  animadverted 
upon  bv  our  correfpondent ;  the  confequences  of  which  were  not 
very  different  from  thofe  he  has  defcribed ;  but  he  may  reft  afTured, 
that,  fo  long  as  the  road-work  of  the  diftri£l  alluded  to  continues 
under  the  management  of  thofe  to  whom  it  prefently  is  entrufted, 
the  like  fyftem  will  be  adhered  to  as  has  been  fteadily  followed  out 
for  the  three  paft  years.  With  regard  to  the  fufficiency  of  funds, 
we  are  inclined  to  confider  his  opinion  as  erroneous  \  but  this  is 
not  the  proper  place  to  inveftigate  that  fubjeft. 

N. 


TO    THE    CONDUCTOR    OF    THE    FARMER'S    MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Education  of  Farmers. 

Sir, 

In  a  late  Number  of  your  Magazine,  I  recolleft  feeing  the  que- 
ftion  difcufled,  whether  it  would  be  ufcful  for  farmers  to  receive 
a  liberal  education.  I  do  not  propofe,  at  prefenr,  entering  at  all 
into  the  merits  of  the  paper  in  which  this  inquiry  is  fet  on  foot, 
in  refpeft  either  of  the  ftyle  of  its  reafoning,  or  the  juftnefs  of 
its  conclullions ;  but,  being  rather  of  opinion  that  there  is  fome 
roifapprehenfion  pretty  generally  exifting  as  to  the  proper  educa- 
tion of  agriculturifts,  and  confideriiig  the  fubje£l  as  one  of  no 
fmall  importance,  I  have  made  bold  to  trouble  you  with  the  few 
following  remarks  on  the  general  queftion. 

I  (hall  fet  out,  then,  with  obferving,  that,  in  confequence  of  the 
total  diffimilarity  in  the  circumftances  of  perfons  pafTing  by  the 
common  appellation  of  farmers,  it  cannot  ea(ily  happen  that  any 
OM  fet  of  principles  (hould  be  at  once  applicable  alike  to  the  dlf- 
fcrcDt  conditions  of  life  comprifed  under  this  very  indefinite  defig. 
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nation.  In  the  eagemefs  for  (implificationi  however,  the  diftinc- 
tion  is  extremely  apt  to  be  overlooked  ;  and  the  colour  of  theagrU 
cultural  life  being  borrowed  from  what  undoubtedly  is  ftill  its  prin« 
cipal  feature — a  narrownefs  of  (late  and  refources ;  conclufions 
may  too  readily  be  admitted  on  this  ground,  which  indeed  have  it 
alone,  and  nothing  neceflarily  cooneSed  with  agriculture,  for  their 
bads.  It  is  from  the  habit  of  viewing  things  in  fo  fuperficial  a 
way,  that  numbers  of  perfons,  on  hearing  fuch  a  quedion  propof- 
cd  as  has  been  juil  alluded  to,  would  be  ready  to  confider  it  as  de- 
termined beforehand  ;  in  other  words,  as  altogether  precluded  by 
the  impoflibility  that^  in  point  of  fa£l,  there  can  be  any  but  one 
way  of  difpofing  of  it.  Whether  it  (hould  be  found,  on  inquiry, 
that  a  learned  education  would  be  beneficial  or  otherwife  to  per- 
fons circumdanced  like  the  inferior  order  of  agriculturifts  in  this 
country,  it  is  at  lead  clear,  a  priori^  that  no  ingenuity  of  man  is 
capable  of  arranging  matters  in  fuch  a  way  as  to  make  the  attain- 
ment common  in  tliat  clafs  of  fociety.  I  would  not  be  underftood 
to  infinuate  any  thing  againd  the  liberality  of  nature,  whofe  choiceft 
gifts,  it  is  fufficiently  proved,  are  confined  to  no  date  or  condition 
of  life.  Still  lefs  would  I  willingly  countenance,  in  the  fiighteft 
degree,  the  narrow  policy  which,  conceiving  ignorance  to  be  the 
true  bond  of  focial  order,  would  fix  the  lower  ranks  in  their  place, 
by  the  fatal  tie  of  mental  degradation.  But,  though  we  fliould 
feel  little  inclined  to  quarrel  with  knowledge,  as  adverfe  to  the 
true  enjoyment  of  human  life, — though,  with  a  view  to  that  mod 
important  obje£t,  we  would  rather  recommend  that  the  diffufion 
of  it  might  be  carried  to  its  utmod  extent; — yet  it  is  impofiiblc  not 
to  perceive,  that  nature,  and  the  neceflity  of  things,  fet  limits  to 
this  progrefs,  which  cannot  be  paflcd.  Every  one  who  is  acquaint- 
ed with  the  hidory  of  the  hunpian  mind,  will  recolle£k  indeed  nu- 
merous indanccs  of  the  commanding  force  with  which  genius 
breaks  through  the  obdacles  that  would  dop  its  career.  We  are 
well  aware,  too,  how  far  the  intelhftual  horizon  has  been  ex- 
tended by  fparks  which,  in  rifing  up  to  notice,  had  to  druggie 
through  a  deep  gloom  of  original  obfcurity  :  bur,  even  if  the  rarer 
talents  were  much  more  common  than  we  have  reafon  to  believe 
they  are,  it  is  certain  that.no  fociety  could  be  condituted  in  fuch 
a  way  as  to  give  the  opportunities  for  their  development  implied 
ill  the  learned  el^Jcation  of  its  pcafantry.  The  habits  of  indudry 
and  bodily  labour  to  v.hich  that  clafs  of  men  mud  necefTarily  be 
inured  from  their  early  years, — though  not  naturally;  and  wmch, 
we  trud,  will  never,  in  this  country,  by  any  artificial  arrangement, 
be  fet  at  variance  with  tlie  fimpler  mental  acquifitioni  comprifed 
under  what  is  ufuvilly  called  a  common  education,  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  made  confident  with  the  kilure  and  the  favourable  cir- 
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cumftances  for  undifturbcd  thought,  which  can  hardly  be  difpenfed 
with  in  the  more  elevated  walks  of  literature  and  fcience. 

Tn  the  fenfe,  and  with  the  limitations  thus  (lated>  it  is  frecljr  ad- 
mitted that  t}>ere  c^n  be  but  one  opinion  refpeOing  the  fuitable- 
nefs  of  a  fuperior  education  to  the  condition  of  the  hufbandmah. 
The  incompatibility  of  poverty  with  facilities  for  liberal  acquire- 
ment, is  uridoubted  ; — a  difcrepancy  founded  in  neceflity,  and  am- 
ply vindicated  by  every  confideration  of  expediency.    Any  attempt, 
in  ordinary  cafes,  to  reconcile  things  fo  much  at  variance,  would 
be  evidently  prepofterous ;  and  not  more  prepofterous,  perhaps, 
tJian  pofitively  injurious ;— injurious  by  impoHng  on  an  order  of 
men,  little  able  to  bear  it,  the  expenfe  of  a  protra£):ed  education, 
^'hich  is  not  to  be  turned  to  any  ufeful  account  in  after  life  ; — in- 
jarious  by  depriving  them  'of  that  afliftance  from  the  early  labour 
of  their  children,  to  which  they  are  juftly  entitled,  and  which  a- 
loDC  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  command  ; — injurious  to  the 
parties  tnrmftlves,  by  preventing  the  growth  of  thofe  habits  in 
youth,  which  mult  afterwards  be  takeu  up  with  more  difliculty 
when  they  begin  to  a£l  a  part  in  the  world ; — confcquently,  in  all 
thefe  refpcfts,  injurious  to  fociety.     But,  after  every  conceffion  on 
fuch  grounds,  it  is  apparent  that  the  main  queftion,  vi^.  Whether 
there  be  that  inconfiilency  between  liberal  education  and  agricul- 
tural life,  abftradUy  confidered,  and  independently  of  the  adventi- 
tious circumllanccb  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  viewed,  which 
cuglit  always  to  keep  ihcna  apart,  nnd  at  a  diftunce  from  each  other  ? 
— as  to  this  queftion,  I  fay,  it  evidently  remains  dill  entire,  and  is 
tiot  in  the  Icail  ir>iluenced  by  any  obfcrvaiion  hitherto  made.     It  is 
but  too  common,  in  various  departments  of  reafoning,  fo  toconnedl 
certain  accidental  circumftanccs  with  the  princip-.J  fubjcO,  that, 
in  the  progrefs  of  the  argument^  the  thing  chit  fly  to  be  had  in 
\:ew,  comes,  in  a  grvat  meaCure,  to  be  loll  fight  of;  and  the  re- 
fuli  obtained,  confeqiiently,  though  perhaps  Irue,  is  not  that  truth 
for  the  determination  of  which  tlie  inquiry  was  originaily  fet  on 
fwf.    There  is  this  further  inconvenience,  that,  in  the  confufion 
of  ideas  produced  in  the  attendance  on  fuch  difcuflions,  the  danger 
i&  confidcnble  that  miflakes  -Qiould  occur  as  to  the  propofitions 
rtaily  proved  ;  and  opinions  be  perhaps  unguardedly  taken  up  on 
the  credit  of  the  conclufions  obtained,  to  which,  fo  far  from  fup- 
potting  them,  they  do  not,  in  (IriiSlnefs,  afford  the  flightelt  coun- 
t^iaoce.     The  application  of  tliefc  remarks  is  fufficiently  obvious, 
I'he  principles  which  have  been  juft  allowed  to  pafs  without  exa- 
J'f'inaiion,  as  being  indeed  fclf-evident,  reach  the  queftion  rcfped- 
wg  agricultural  education  merely  by  accident,  and  in  one  fet  of 
circamftances  which  are  neither  infeparable  from,  nor  peculiar  to 
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it.  That  liberal  education  cannot  commonly  fall  to  the  lot,  and 
would  be  incompatible  with  the  purfuits  of  the  inferior  clailes  of 
focicty,  is  equally  true,  whether  the  immediate  objcfts  of  the  ob- 
fervation  be  perfons  engaged  in  hufbandry,  in  trade,  or  in  mana- 
fafturcs.  Various  reafons  ^nay  have  concurred  to  prevent  the 
former  employment,  for  a  longer  period  than  the  other,  from  pro- 
fiting by  the  improvements  of  increaGng  civilization.  It  has  at 
length,  nowever,  begun  in  its  degree  to  be  refcued  from  the  hands 
of  refourcelefs  poverty,  and  ill  dire£led  though  painful  labour. 
Capital,  obfervation,  and  regular  method  have  already  proved^  in 
fome  meafure,  what  ufeful  auxiliaries  they  might  become  in  this 
mod  important  department  of  induftry  ;  and  no  one  who  has  any 
right  fenfe  of  the  further  and  greater  benefits  that  might  be  de- 
rived from  their  continued  cooperation,  will  be  very  k>rward  in 
maintaining  principles  which,  even  by  conftru6lion,  might  fcem 
to  indicate  a  preference  for  the  maxims  or  the  practices  of  rude 
barbarity. 

In  this  point  of  view,  the  queftion  rcfpc£ling  the  proper  edu- 
cation of  agriculturifts  affumes  a  new  afpcft  ;  and,  if  it  be  admit- 
ted that  perfons  in  the  fuperior  conditions  of  life  have  facilities  of 
advancement  in  that  refpsfl,  and  opportunities  of  turning  their  at- 
tainments to  profit,  which  cannot  be  common  to  them  with  thofc 
in  diftercnt  circumilances,  the  only  objeftions  that  can  arife  to  the 
due  employment  of  thefe  advantages,  mud  be  fuch  as  are  found- 
ed in  fomething  peculiar  to  the  individual  profLfTion,  Now,  if  it 
be  meant  that  the  agricultural  art  fhould  be  profecuted  on  liberal 
principles, — if  it  be  defirable  that  the  improvements  begun  to  be 
made  in  it  fhould  be  either  retained  or  further  extended, — it  is  un- 
queftionable,  that  a  previous  good  education,  on  the  part  of  thofe 
by  whom  thtfe  things  are  to  be  effefled,  mufl:  be  of  very  great — 
indeed,  one  might  fay,  of  indifpenfable  importance.  It  is  not  to 
be  denied,  thar,  in  whatever  circumftances  a  man  is  to  make  this 
the  bufinefs  of  his  life,  a  confiderable  portion  of  the  atterttion  of 
his  early  years  cannot  be  better  laid  out  than  in  the  acquifition  of 
a  minute  and  even  practical  acquaintance  with  every  detail  of 
which  it  is  to  be  his  part  afterwards  to  fuperintend  at  leaft  and  di- 
rcft  the  execution.  But  there  muft  aflUredly  be  fome  difference 
between  exertions  voluntarily  direfted  to  this  precife  purpofe,  and 
labours  which,  however  they  may  be  in  fome  refpefts  attended 
with  fimilar  rcfults,  are,  in  their  immediate  motive,  the  offspring 
of  uncontroulable  neccflity.  In  the  one  cafe,  the  want  of  daily 
bread  impofing  for  each  day  its  ftatcii  meafure  of  toil,  there  can 
be,  to  perfons  fo  circumftanced,  but  little  time  left  for  rcfleftion. 
They  are  led,  almoft  irrefidibly,  to  regard  the  talk  before  them  as 
the  fingle  point  round  which  their  thoughts  are  to  centre ;  and  it 
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is  only  matter  of  acckJenti  if  fome  happy  conception  (hould,  on 
any  occalioni  carry  them,  to  advantageoiM  purpofe,  out  of  that 
fphere,  or  off  the  diftinfl  track  which  they  have  been  accuflomed 
to  tread.  Bat  when,  from  prc/ious  eafinefs  of  condition,  the  op* 
poTtanity  is  afforded  of  fpending  the  noviciate  in  a  manner  purely 
preparatory  to  the  duties  of  afrer  life,  the  fame  rigid  and  perfever- 
in^  application  in  the  laborious  occupations  of  hufbandry  can  nei- 
ther be  neccffary  nor  proper.  The  rcquifire  degree  of  ft  ill  in  re- 
fpccl  to  thefe,  it  is  prefumcd,  may  be  attained  by  occaiionjil  ef- 
foits  and  attentions  recurring  at  proper  intervals  in  a  fpacetiftimc 
conop.irativdy  (liort.  The  habits  of  aftual  and  perfonal  labour 
which  there  is  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  the  eicigcncies  of  fuch  a  ftare 
^'ill  liy  any  ground  for  excrclfin^:,  there  -would  be  no  propriety  in 
bellowing  piins  to  acquire.  It  would  be  extremely  injudiciotM  to 
lay  out  that  time  for  fuch  a  pitrpofe,  in  the  difpofal  of  which  fo 
m.iiiy  oi.jvrcls  of  fuperior  utiiify  claim  their  part ;  and  to  the  3 u ft 
dcmandn  of  which,  feverally,  there  will  fo  fcldom  be  the  means  of 
doing  niori'  rhan  adequate  fatisfaclion. 

It  is  in  the  period  alluded  to,  chit  fly,  that  the  whdie  cdacaHon 
adap'.ed  to  an  enlightened  agrrculturill,  muft  be  acquired,  which,  ft 
will  be  perceived,  ought  to  be  of  fomc  extent^ — though,  in  the  de- 
fec"tive  (late  of  otir  prefent  experience,  all  that  cnn  be  eafily  donv* 
here  towards  a  delineation  of  it,  is,  to  fuggeft  a  few  hints  merely 
for  future  reflection  and  improvenHut.  A  regular  and  well  aj>-. 
proved  fyllcm  is  out  of  the  qutllion  ;  but  the  followmg  br -mrhts 
of  knowledge,  rt  is  profuiVieJ,  cany  a^ong  with  thorn,  though  pt-r- 
haps  not  all  in  the  farn*?  drgrcc,  the  eiiJcnce  oi"  'Jitir  iiuimatc 
<"onne?wion  whh  this  o'ojrri. 

The  bufiuers  of  the  ajrii-uhvirill  bring  i.!uc'fiv  witli  the  furfncp 
of  the  earth,  it  wiH  be  his  duty  to  inform  himiVlf  p.irticulijrly  r-^- 
fpccling  the  variety  of  fubflances,  p^fi'ing  by  the  gf  ik  r;il  n^n^f  of 
foils,  with  which  it  is  covered  -,  the  co'Tipofitii^n  (.f  tl.el*^  iVvo- 
rally ;  the  purpofcs  to  which  they  are  bell  adapted  iu  the  ecopoiuy 
of  a  farm;  and  the  meins  by  which  they  m:iy  in  various  degree  5 
be  inverted  mutually  with  each  other's  properties.  As  molt  inri- 
matcly  connected  witli  this  fubjct^,  the  do£lrine  of  manures  will 
claim  very  condderable  notice,  rel.nively  to  the  bell  means  of  col- 
lecting and  increafing  tht  fc — to  ine  circumihnues  in  which  tliev 
may  be  moft  adv.^ntageouily  applw  d — the  molt  profitable  diilrihu- 
iion  of  limited  quamities  of  them  on  dv  finite'  portions  of  ground — 
the  kinds  moft  proper  to  be  employeil  in  ditl'crent  inllauct:. — and 
ihe  extent  in  whicli  the  application  m:iy  be  juiiified  or  renJtMr  I 
neceffary  in  particular  ftates  of  the  land,  or  under  cevtaiii  prnipecT-; 
^f  .probable  return.     With  tlie  fcveral  operaiicni  of  luiD.i'.vlry,  •■: 
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need  hardly  he  added,  that  he  ihould  be  mdfl  intimatety  acaaainl^ 
ed.  He  mud  know  on  what  varietiesi  and  in  what  circumtcanccs 
of  ground,  feme  of  thefe  are  more  proper  to  be  eniployed  than 
others  i— the  points  of  di(\in£tion  by  which  it  may  be  afcert«ine4 
whether  they  be  well  or  ill  performed ;— and  the  degrees  in  ^bich 
they  are  more  or  lefs  fo  in  diilerent  inftances. 

The  ftruQure  and  economy  of  plants  will  claimy  in  like  manner^ 
a  (hare  of  his  attention.  It  will  be  his  part  to  know  which  are 
the  geoera,  fpecies,  and  varieties  of  thefe  mod  deferring  of  cul- 
ture, for  the  feeds,  the  roots,  or  the  herbage; — the  circumftances 
pf  foil^  climate,  or  cultivation  under  which  they  arrive  earlieft  at 
maturity ; — by  which  the  mod  plentiful  increafe  may  be  obtained^ 
or  the  greated  perfe£^ion,  according  to  their  feveral  pbje£ls  an4 
ufe.  The  order  in  which  they  will  be  mod  advantageoufly  made 
to  fucceed  each  ot(ier  in  rotations  of  crops,  is  a  point  about  which 
it  concerns  him  alfo  to  be  informed— the  fitted  didribution  of 
them  on  farma  of  didcrent  qualities — the  changes  of  treatment,  in 
regard  to  preparation  of  the  groundr— propagation,  or  after  care, 
proper  to  be  induced  in  conformity  with  fuch  circumdances — and 
the  belt  and  mod  economical  modes  of  colkding,  preferving^  and 
finally  regulating  the  comfumption  of  them. 

It  will  depend  very  much  on  the  particular  defcription  of  farm- 
ing to  which  a  man  attaches  himfelf,  whether  his  knowledge  will 
require  to  be  very  extenfive  in  regard  to  the  dif&rent  clafles  of  ufe^ 
ful  animals.     In  breeding  and  grazing  farms,  it  is  obvious  that 
this  is  a  matter  of  the  very  fird  importance.     Where  the  chief  ob- 
jefl  is  the  railing  of  grain,  it  will  naturally  aflume  a  more  fubor* 
dinate  place  j  but,  in  every  cafe,  information  of  this  fort  is  well 
worth  the  acquiring  *,  it  may  be  turned  to  profitable  account  in 
various  ways,  and  on  many  diflbrent  occ^fions ;  and,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  feems  indepd  indifpenfable.     It  is  the  bufinefs  of  the 
breeder  and  the  grazier,  by  proper  obfcrvations  on  the  diflerent 
breeds  of  thofe  forts  of  animals  about  which  they  are  converfanr, 
to  determine  where,  in  their  particular  circumdances,  it  is  their 
intered  to  give  a  preference, — to  afcertain  fo  much  rcfpcSing  the 
modes  of  life  of  the  feyeral  varieties — thtir  tades  in  the  article  of 
food — their  difeafcs  and  remedies — that  the  profits  from  rearii\g 
or  maintaining  such  animals,  may  be  carried  to  the  utmod  extent- 
No  lefs  is  it  the  intered  of  the  occupant  of  an  arable  farm,  that 
the  cows  which  he  has  occafion  to  keep  may  be  thofe  that,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  expenfe  of  their  maintenance,  will  yield  the  greateft 
returns  in  the  accommodation  of  his  family,  the  fertilization  of  his 
land,  or  by   direflt   mom y-payments ;— that  the  working  cattle 
which  be  employs  on  his  farm  be  of  that  order,  the  ufe  of  which 

there 
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ihcre  is  good  reafon,  on  the  whol^,  to  believe  themod  economical ; 
and  that  the  treatment  of  them,  in  either  cafe,  in  rcgan)  to  foodt 
{about  or  otherwife,  be  fuch,  in  all  refpeflsj  as  to  coincide  moft 
fully  iu  the  fame  purpof<:s. 

There  being  confiderabie  v.-^riety  in  the  formation  and  principle 
of  ad^ion  of  the  implements  of  agriculture,  it  will  be  beneficial  to 
tbofe  engaged  in  th^t  employment^  to  hiive  certain  information  re- 
(peAing  the  extent  of  this  ; — to  underftand  in  wliat  degree  they  ar^ 
according  to  their  feveral  conllradionSi  calculated  to  augment  the 
force  of  the  prime  mover  } — what  arc  the  improvements  which  have 
been  made  in  any  of  them — the  defeds  to  which  they  continue  fub- 
ii;A— and  what  (leps  have  been  t^^ken,  if  any, — or  what  hints,  and 
Low  apparently  judicious,  o(F«*ied  for  their  removul.  With  fuch  a 
knowledge  of  the  tools  of  his  art,  a  man  is  prepared  to  avail  hinrw 
felf  of  every  udiilance  in  ih-it  refpecl  which  can  be  procured.  In^ 
(lead  of  a  ilrugglc  of  brute  (irength,  his  operations  ailume  the  a^ 
fpcQ  of  the  eafy  efforts  of  ingenuity  \  the  experiments  of  former 
cultivators  arc  laid  under  contribution  to  him  \  and  to  that  ftoclc 
he  is  prepared,  in  his  turn,  if  he  iliould  be  happy  enough  to  hijt 
ppon  any  thing  ufeful,  to  add  it  for  the  general  benefit* 

llie  acquirements  hitherto  fpccitied,  have  reference  particularly 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  ground ;  and  the  lill,  there  is  little  doubt, 
might  have  been  fwelled  confiderabiy  by  other  additions  of  the 
fame  character.  For  example,  as  tiie  culture  of  the  upper  fur^- 
face  cannot  be  condu£led  in  the  mod  fuccefsful  manner,  unlefs  re- 

!;ulated  in  fome  degree  by  a  regard  alfo  to  the  fubioil ;  as  articles 
or  manure  of  diiFerent  kinds  are  dug  out  of  the  earth ;  and  as 
the  important  operation  of  draining  cannot  be  executed  to  advar>- 
Pge  where  nothing  is  known  refpectlng  the  difpoiition  of  its  lower 
ftrata,  the  information  connected  with  thcfe  feveral  circumilances, 
and  neceflary  to  meet  the  e.xigencicA  implied  in,  or  that  may  arife 
lEHitof  them,  cannot  be  uninterelling  in  the  view  of  thofe  thin;;s 
being  done  readily,  and  in  the  manner  at  once  the  moll  eafy  and  br-i- 
neficiaL  Where  fences  are  to  be  formed  and  maintained,  the  ad« 
i'ant4gcs  to  be  expedied  from  diftlrent  kinds  of  ihefe — the  beih 
Ixodes  of  making,  and  afterwards  upholding  them — with  the  dii- 
^icflive  traits  by  which  the  merits  or  defects  of  particul  ir  fen- 
ces, confidered  comparativtly  with  others  of  the  fjme  clafs,  may 
l>cmoft  accurately  dctermineil,  are  nccfftary  poinri  for  inquiry  and 
^nCdcration.  And,  ii  a  tenant  is  {j  circumflanccd  as  to  have 
•tiy concern  with  the  planting  en  nn  cUate,  which  ;:i  niiny  cafes 
"^'glit  be  a  favourablr  arrangcmcn:  for  all  panics,  fuitablc  infor- 
mation will  be  wanted,  rf  courl'e,  as  to  the  proper  treatn.ent  of 
fucb  grounds,  and  the  nioic  elluaciou^  means  for  turning  to  good 
acQuut  th^r  producliona. 

la 
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In  addition!  at  the  same  timci  to  all  these  branches  of  know-' 
ledge,  there  are  others,  perhaps,  not  less  interesting  to  the  farm- 
er, which  hare  respect  to  his  occupation  of  lands  held  on  certain 
stipulated  terms  of  a  proprietor,  or  to  the  occasion  he  will  have, 
as  a  dealer,  to  dispose  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  fruits  gained 
from  such  possessions  by  his  industry.  Considered  as  a  tenant, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  him  to*  be  distinctly  informed 
of  the  rights  which  he  acquires  by  the  lease,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  the  corresponding  duties  which  it  imposes  upon  him. 
The  conclusions  of  law  on  this  subject,  with  the  authority  of 
custom,  being  the  principal  guides  by  which  his  judgment  relatiTe 
to  these  matters  must  be  directed,  it  will  be  his  part  to  bestow 
upon  them  the  attention  necessary  to  his  being  duly  apprized  of 
the  degree  in  which  his  interest  may  be  affected  by  any  limitation 
to  the  power  of  the  landlord  in  the  disposal  of  his  estate ;  by  ser- 
vitudes of  whatever  sort,  whether  inherent  in  the  lands,  or  at- 
taching only  to  him  as  tenant ;  or  by  restrictions,  such  as  fre- 
quently occur  in  transactions  of  tliis  kind,  respecting  either  bis 
own  management,  his  power  of  subsettii^g,  or  his  privileges  in 
regard  to  the  nomination  of  an  heir.  He  should  be  aware  of  the 
precise  meaning  in  which  ambiguous  phrases  in  leases  are  proper- 
ly to  be  understood  ;  of  the  consequence  to  be  r.ttached  to  a  dis- 
tinct adherence,  on  particular  occasions,  to  set  forms  of  words ; 
and  of  the  length  to  which  use  will  be  alloweil,  in  any  instance, 
to  come  in  supplement  of  actual  stipulation.  As  the  possessor  oJ 
a  description  of  marketable  goods,  in  the  iudicious  disposal  oi 
which  must  be  found  the  means  of  his  responsibility  to  his  land- 
lord, as  well  as  of  the  proper  maintenance  of  himself  and  fami- 
ly, it  is  altogether  unnecessary  to  say  how  much  he  is  concernec 
to  discover  and  act  upon  the  true  principles  of  an  enlightened  anc 
gainful  commerce.  With  the  acuter.ess  of  a  practised  man  o! 
business,  he  must  bring  at  one  view  before  him  the  gains  and  thi 
losses  which  are  to  be  expected,  according  as  he  shall  adopt  oni 
or  another  mode  of  turning  to  account  his  produce.  If  a  distan 
market  offers  the  temptation  of  a  greater  price,  it  is  necessary  U 
place  overagainst  this,  the  increased  expense  of  carriage,  with  th< 
additional  risk,  whether  as  affecting  the  safe  transit  and  deliver 
ef  the  goods^  or  the  recovery  of  payment.  With  the  probabili 
ty  of  enlarged  returns  from  delay  of  sale,  are  to  be  contrasted 
tne  certainty  of  the  present  prices,  the  danger  of  injury  to  th( 
article  from  keeping,  and  the  possibility  of  disappointment  ii 
the  hope  entertained.  In  counterbalance  to  the  advantage  of  ai 
easy  and  immediate  disposal  of  the  whole,  or  a  great  part  of  th 
commodities  destined  for  sale,  but  on  the  condition  of  a  long  ere 
ditj  are  to  be  taken  the  chances  of  the  occurrence,  perhaps  at  w 

distan 
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distant  period^  of  a  ready-money  market.  The  comparative  va- 
lue is  to  bef  determined  of  payments  immediately  made,  and  of 
obligations  against  some  future  period,  as  u^ell  as  the  security, 
properly  estimated,  which  one  such  obligation  gives  over  another. 
The  circumstances  are  also  to  be  had  in  view,  which  seem  to  con-> 
nect  the  greater  probabilities  of  profit  with  particular  preparations 
of  the  article  to  be  brought  to  sale  ;  which  point  out  one  species 
of  produce  as  apparently  more  deserving  of  attention  than  ano- 
ther; or  wliich  direct,  in  the  nearer  or  more  remote  stages  of 
the  necessary  previous  care,  to  the  economical  employment  of 
labour.  The  degrees  of  competition  must  be  justly  appreciated, 
whereof  there  is  reason  to  expect  m,ore  in  some  than  in  other  de- 
partments of  agricultural  exertion  ;  and  the  nature  of  the  impres- 
sion understood,  which  may  be  nr?Ae  on  the  neighbouring  mar- 
kets, by  the  undulation  of  tlealin-^s  tlwit  are  tiking  place  in  the 
Temotcst  parts  of  the  kingdom,  or  even  in  foreign  countries. 
As  a  matter  of  fundamental  importance  to  the  agriculturist,  in 
each  of  the  capacities  in  which  he  has  just  been  considered,  it 
need  hardly  be  added,  that  he  ought  to  be  a  very  competent  judge 
of  the  value  of  land,  and  that  not  only  in  respect  of  its  intrinsic 
-nd  essential  qualities,  but  of  the  advan'ages  also,  or  disadvantages, 
^'hich  may  follow  from  its  local  position,  or  other  circumstances 
^f  a  more  contingent  nature. 

In  conclusion,  let  it  be  observed,  that,  as  several  of  the  brandies 
of  knowledge  which  have  now  been  enumerated,  are  only  detach- 
I'J  parts  or  subdivisions  of  sciences  at  once  extensive  and  interest- 
ing! it  may  often  happen,  that  from  the  prosecution  of  these 
tiirough  others  also  of  their  relations,  various  analogies  may  be 
obtained^  well  adapted  to  throw  a  light  on  the  prime  topics  of 
''v^search.  At  all  events,  the  very  exercise  of  the  faculties  in  these 
or  any  other  departments  of  useful  investigation,  must  be  attend- 
^  with  che  happy  consequrnce  of  strengthening  those  powers, 
3nd  of  awakening  such  habits  of  attention,  of  reflection,  and  of 
discriminating  observation,  as  may,  and  undoubtedly,  will  often, 
^H  with  very  beneficial  effect,  come  into  action  in  the  course  of 
^  man's  life.  We  say  nothing  of  those  hours  of  leisure,  which 
^nir  occasionally  even  to  the  busy,  and  for  which  it  cannot  be 
Unimportant  to  have  resources  in  store,  that  to  the  softness  of 
^lewill  add  tlie  charms  of  conscious  dignity  and  progressive 
iniprovemcBt. 

More  questions,  perhaps,  have  been  agitated  respecting  words 
"ttn  things.  If  the  short  sketch  now  given  of  agricu-tural  edu- 
^^n  be  duly  understood,  it  is  a  matter  of  inftrior  importance 
•ywbatname  that  education  be  called.  Yet  the  object  in  view  ha« 
•Otbecn  effected^  if  the  impression  respecting  it  be  not,  or  rather 

if, 
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if,  tn  practice^  it  shotild  net  be  found  to  be  producHre  of 
krgenfient)  and  a  liberality  of  mind,  at  least  much  sup< 
what  is  usually  the  result  of  the  most  common  mode  of 
lion  previously  alluded  to.  Now,  I  wouKt  contend,  that  1 
tiration  of  mind,  however  it  may  be  dispensed  with  in  the 
the  mere  labourer,  must  be  of  the  ir.osl  material  conseqii 
the  superior,  and,  as  far  as  it  can  be  attained,  to  the  lowei 
too  of  farmers  *,  and  not  so  only,  but  that,  in  tlie  sume  pre 
that  such  attainments  become  frequent  among  them,  in  t 
proportion  is  the  tendency  to  tl>e  -advancement  of  the  be 
rests  of  agriculture,  and,  so  far  as  it  goes,  of  society. 
the  proof  of  these  things  must  in  a  great  measure  be  obvi 
the  bare  inspection  of  the  particulars  which  have  been  st 
proper  to  enter  into  the  proposed  course  of  education, 
only  be  added,  that  the  more  a  liberal  comprehension  c 
becomes  the  characteristic  of  the  grciit  body  of  farmers,  th 
ex  undoubtedly  is  the  inducement  to  men  of  capital  and  n 
bdity  to  attach  themselves  to  their  society  ;  from  the  inci 
whom,  and  in  result  of  their  united  exertions  for  the  xr 
ment  of  their  art,  or  even  for  the  bettering  of  their  own 
tion,  the  ultimate  consequence  will  undoubtedly  be  hi 
both  for  the  public  and  for  individuals. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  the  test  of  experience  is  wani 
these  things,  and  thut  it  is  no  unccmmon  thing  for  f.yst 
sound  very  plausibly  in  theory,  of  which  any  attempt  to  pi 
in  practice  discovers  at  once  the  fallacy  and  the  inexpe 
But,  as  was  formerly  hinted,  and  as  every  one  knows, 
not,  in  this  question,  quite  upon  untrodden  ground.  Tl 
even  now,  a  class  of  enlightened  aj^riculturlsts  \  and  th 
farms  on  a  scale  not  unsuited  to  their  superior  resoun 
assuredly  is  not  proposed,  that  speculative  knowledge  shot 
place  of  practical  skill.  It  is  only  recommended,  that  a  di 
ture  of  the  former  should  give,  to  the  latter,  precision  of  vi< 
facility  of  operation  ;  and  if  instances  do  occur,  where  ur 
theory  has  been  eminently  prejudicial,  we  have  only  to  re 
on  the  other  fide,  how  much  this  art,  hke  all  others,  has  b 
vanced  by  the  application  of  principles  admitted  with  moi 
tion,  or  more  judicioufly  employed. 

The  difficulty  that  may  be  ftartcd  in  regard  tg  a  propel 
lion  for  thofe  whom  the  fyftem  of  enlarging  farms  would 
of  their  (ituations,  it  were  enough  to  fet  to  reft  by  obfervinj 
however  it  might  previoufly  have  been  apprehended,  no  i 
lion  which  a6lua]ly  tended  to  the  public  good  has  ever  beei 
tually  detrimental  to  thofe  individual  claircs  of  men  that 
cd  moft  likely  Xo  fuffer  from  it.     The  perfons  fo  (let  loofe  ^ 

do 
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ibtedly  find  their  proper  level  fomewhere  elfe  in  foclcty.  The 
Dge  beine  of  that  kind  which  mud  of  neceflity  be  only  gradu- 
many  will  have  an  opportunity  of  fpending  the  remainder  of 
in  the  fame  modes  and  cuiloms  in  whichi  having  now  grown 
I  it  cannot  be  expeded  that  they  (hould  eafily  bear  any  ahera- 
u  Manyi  divefting  themfelves  of  their  prejudices,  will  ven- 
i  more  or  lefs  within  the  vortex  of  progrefllve  improvement ; 
I  while  there  may  long  remain  enough  to  remind  us  of  the 
:  and  ancient  fimplicity  of  rural  lifci  from  the  venerable  (lem 
W|  alas  !  impaired  by  difeafe  and  old  age)  may  arife  a  fprout  yet 
idom  and  enrich  our  land. 

rhe  mod  puzzling  queftion  on  this  fubje£l  is,  perhaps,  that 
ich  may  be  proposed  refpe^ing  the  means  of  obtaining  I'uch  an 
cation  as  it  has  been  the  objed^  of  this  paper  to  delineate  (hort-r 
and  to  recommend.  There  is  here,  indeed,  fomethtng  of  real 
iculty ;  for  it  is  doubtful  if  there  be  any  one  inftitution  ex- 
)g  in  this  country,  where  the  courfe  of  in(lru£lion  ts  precife- 
och  that  a  fele^ion  could  eafily  be  made  out  of  it,  adapted 
the  exigencies  of  agricultural  life.  Let  us  hope  for  better 
igt.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  there  is 
however,  even  now,  an  abfolute  want,  in  this  department, 
D  of  living  in(lru£lors.  The  opportunity  that  fome  may  de« 
\  from  nature,  and  which,  in  a  di^erent  way,  may  be  open  al- 

0  others,  of  pafling  the  early  part  of  life  in  fuch  a  fituation,  as 
>rofit  by  the  Icflbns,  the  example,  the  whole  experience  of  fomc 

1  informed  pra£lica]  agriculturlil,  mud  be,  to  one  whofe  deftin- 
»n  it  is  to  tread  in  the  Tame  path,  invaluable.     Many  important 

highly  ufeful  obfcrvations  may  be  drawn  from  books,  fome- 
es  mattered  detachedly  in  works,  of  which  the  main  tendency 
f  have  little  in  common  with  the  views  of  fuch  inquirers ; — 
ictimes  proceeding  in  more  connefted  order  in  produdlions  pro- 
udly and  exclufivcly  agricultural.  In  the  latter  chfs,  I  cannot 
it  the  opportunity  of  remarking,  on  the  utility  of  fuch  periodi- 
publications  as  yvours,  which,  from  time  to  time,  exhibiting^ 
bin  moderate  compafs,  a  variety  of  information  of  the  firft  in- 
tft  in  agricultural  life,  may  be  equally  profitable  by  communi- 
ng in(lru£tion  to  the  young,  as  by  prefenting,  to  the  more  ex- 
icnced,  materials  on  which  their  Judgment  may  be  mod  advan« 
roufly  exercifcd,  in  order  to  the  fucccfsful  proiecution  of  their 
rate  affairs.  I  am  difpofed  to  augur  well  from  the  wide  difFu- 
\  of  fuch  works  y  and  (hall  be  happy,  if  the  above  obftrvations 
n  likely  to  be  of  any  ufc  towards  the  objects  of  your  Maga- 
r,  that  tliey  be  admitted  into  fome  one  of  the  future  Numbers. 

I  am,  &c. 

A.M. 

TO 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

Letter  about  a  Skephouse. 
Sir, 

I  HAVE  great  pleafure  in  the  inference  I  draw  from  certain  oli- 
fervations  of  your  correfpondent  A.  S.,  at  p.  IC3.  (voL  lotb) 
of  your  valuable  Magazine,  *  That  a  houfe,  capable  of  contain- 
ing fifty  fcores  of  flieep,  may  be  ereded  at  the  fmall  expenfe  of 
thirty  pounds ;  and  that  a  fum  of  one  hundred  pounds  judicU 
oufly  laid  out  in  (heephoufes,  may  afford  (helter  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  fcores. '  I  am  perfuaded  your  correfpondent  would  ren- 
der an  acceptable  fervice  to  many  of  the  readers  of  your  work,  by 
favourirg  the  public  with  a  plan  or  (ketch,  and  the  requifite  in- 
itru£iions  for  ere£ling  the  buildings  he  alludes  to. 

Lancaster i  Dec,  1809.  A  Reader. 

TA  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Upon  the  Proprieti/  of  paying  Land  Rent  in  Grain, 
Sir, 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me,  that  the  difincHnation  of  the  ge- 
nerality of  landed  proprietors  to  grant  long  leafes,  (upon  which 
improvement  fo  much  depends),  might  be  got  the  better  of,  by 
the  payment  of  rent  in  a  fixed  quantity  of  grain,  computed  at  the 
fiar  prices ;  fuch  quantity  being  always  underdood  to  be  a  fair 
rent  on  an  average  of  seasons. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  averfion  to  long  leafes  on 
the  part  of  proprietors,  arifes,  in  a  great  nreafure,  froni  the  expe- 
rience of  the  rife  in  the  money  rent  of  the  hft  thirty  years ;  or 
rather  (and  with  more  truth)  from  the  rapid  depreciation  in  the 
value  ot  money  during  that  period.     Fifty  or  fixty  years  ago  (with 
tenants  of  capital),  I  am  told,  their  ideas  on  this  fubjert  were  very 
different.     By  the  above  mode,  the  landlord  is  fecure  of  nevet  re- 
ceiving less  in  value  than  the  rent  contra£);ed  for ;  and,  vice  versa^ 
the  tenant,  of  never  paying  more;  which,  in  fpite  of  recent  oc- 
currences, ought  to  have  no  fmall  weight  with  the  latter,     I  do 
not  pretend  to  have  thought  very  deeply  on  this  part  of  the  fub- 
je£V  ;  but  a  prudent  man  (of  capital  *),  in  taking  a  farm,  ought. to 
look  at  both  fides  of  the  queftion,  and  be  *  in  utrumque  paratus,  * 

According  to  this  principle,  I  ihould  prefume,  that  any  increa*^ 
in  the  value  of  a  farm  during  the  currency  of  a  leafe,  muft  be  ei^" 
tirely  the  refult  of  the  application  of  the  (kill  and  capital  of  tb^ 
tenant ;  which  increafe,  no  one  will  difpute  his  right  to  enjoy  5 
and  yet  the  landlord  (in  the  end)  be  no  fmall  gainer.     1  have  »'^ 

dov»t^^ 


*  There  is  no  taking  the  breeks  off  a  Highlandman. 
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dottbt  heard  objedions  urged  to  this  mode ;  but  they  appear  to 
me,  at  this  moment,  of  fo  little  weight,  and  fo  eaGly  refuted, 
that  fas  the  objed  of  this  is  to  promote  difcuflion)  I  mall  avoid 
mentioning  them.  I  can  fcarcely  fuppofe,  however,  that  in  a 
work  fuch  as  the  Farmer's  Mag<izine,  this  queftion  has  not  been 
already  agit«ited  ;  but  as,  at  prefent,  I  have  not  the  means  of  af- 
oertaining  thnt  point,  I  truit  you  will  excufe  this  addrefs,  and 
alfo  the  loofe  drefs  in  which  it  appears.  You  will  perceive  that, 
on  this  fubjed,  I  have  more  in  my  head  than  I  choofe  to  exprefs — 
though  I  never  yet  knew  any  good  arife  from  mincing  matters. 
At  all  events,  the  hints  I  have  thrown  out  can  do  no  harm  ;  and 
may  promote  difcui&on  by  fome  other  correfpondents  infinitely 
better  qualified. 

In  a  queftion  of  fo  much  importance,  I  (hall  conceive  it  honour 
enough  to  appear  in  no  other  light  than  that  of  a  goifir^s  caivdU, 
who,  having  teid  the  ba\  leaves  it  to  abler  hands  to  play  the  game. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

30/A  Sept.  1 809.  R.  N.  S. 

NOTE  BY  THE  CONDUCTOR. 

On  the  above  propofal  of  paying  rent  in  grain  indead  of  money, 
the  Condu£lor  begs  leave  to  remark,  that  the  payment  of  rent  in 
the  produce  of  the  ground  has  always  been  found  eminently  pre- 

i'udicial  to  farmers ;  becaufe,  in  that  way,  the  rent  was  uniformly 
ligheft  in  feafons  when  the  crop  was  word,  and  the  ability  of  making 
Eayment  reduced.  In  favourable  feafons,  the  deficiency  of  price  may 
B  made  up  by  the  extra  quantity  produced  ;  whereas,  in  unfavour- 
able ones,  the  additional  price  of  grain,  in  fome  meafure,  com- 
penfates  the  fhortcoming  in  quantity.  It  mu(l  be  attended  to,  that 
a  boll,  or  any  given  quantity,  of  grain,  pofT'fles  a  very  different 
tilue  in  different  feafons  ;  therefore,  that  unljfs  the  quantity  pro- 
duced is  the  fame,  or  nearly  the  fame  every  year,  what  is  a  fair 
rent  in  one  year  may  be  a  very  unfair  one  in  another.  Alfo,  that 
the  income  of  the  landlord  would  incelFantly  vary,  and  always  be 
higheft,  when  that  of  the  farmer,  and  of  every  other  member  of 
the  community,  would  be  proportionally  lefll*ned. 

The  following  excellent  obfervations  on  this  fubje£l  are  o\t raft- 
ed from  the  political  works  of  that  celeb r. ted  pvribnage  Aini'jw 
Fletcher,  Efq.  of  Salton. 

'*  Money  rent  has  a  yearly  balance  in  it ;  *  or,  if  the  year  be 
fcarce,  all  forts  of  grain  yield  the  greater  price  •,  and  if  the  year 
1^  plentiful,  there  is  the  greater  quantity  of  them  to  make*  money. 
Now,  a  rent  paid  in  corn,  has  neither  a  yearly,  nor  any  balance 
*^aU;  for,  if  a  plentiful  vear  afford  a  fuperplus,  the  t.^naiii  can 
Oake  but  httle  of  it ;  but  if  the  year  be  fcarce,  he  falls  ihort  in 

1  the 
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the- payment  of  his  conii  and,  by  reaPon  of  the  price  it  beini  en 
never  clewr  that  debt  by  the  rates  of  a  plentiful  ye<ar ;  by  which 
means  he  breaks,  and  contributes  to  ruin  his  mailer.  Tlie  rent 
beingr  altogether  in  corn,  the  grounds  mud  be  altogether  in  ttliufse  ( 
"U'bich  has  been  the  ruin  of  all- the  be[(  counties  in  Scotland.  Tht 
carriage  of  corn  paid  for  rent,  to  which  many  tenants  are  obligedt 
being  often  to  remote  places,  and  at  unfeafonable  times,  deftroyt 
iheir  horfes,  and  hinders  thf'ir  labour.  And  the  hazard  of  fend* 
4ng  the  corn  by  fea  to  tlie  great  towns,  *^nd angers  the  lofs  of  tbc 
xvhole*  The  mader  runs  a  double  rilk  for  his  rent,  from  the  mer- 
rhant  as  well  as  the  tenant ;  and  the  merchant  making  a  fhoufavd 
viifTiculties  at  the  delivering  of  the  com  if  the  price  be  fallen^  the 
bargain  fometimes  ends  in  a  fuit  at  Inw.  The  felling  of  com  is 
become  a  thing  fo  difficult,  that  hcfulcs  tlie  cheats  ufed  in  that  fort 
of  commerce,  fufTicient  to  difgufl  any  honed  man,  the  brewent 
bakers,  and  fometimes  the  merchants  who  fend  it  abroad^  do  (o 
combine  together,  tliat  the  gentleman  is  obliged  to  lay  it  up,  of 
which  the  trouble  as  well  as  lofs  is  great.  This  caufes  him  to  bor* 
row  money  for  the  fupply  of  his  prefent  occaflons,  and  is  the  be- 
ginning of  mod  mens  debts.  We  may  add  to  this,  that  by  a  rent 
in  com,  a  man  comes  to  have  one  year  a  thuufand  pounds  rent, 
and  the  next  perhaps  but  (ix  hundred^-^fo  that  he  never  can  make 
any  certain  account  for  his  expenfe  or  way  of  living ;  that  having 
one  year  a  tboufand  pounds  to  fpen.i,  he  cannot  eafiiy  reftrain 
himfelf  to  fix  hundred  the  next ;  that  he  fpends  tlie  fame  quanti^ 
ty  oT  com  (and  in  fome  places  where  fuch  things  are  delivered  ia» 
dead  of  rent),  hay,  draw,  poultry,  fheep  and  oxen,  in  a  dear,  as  in 
a  plentiful  year,  which  he  would  not  do  if  he  was  obliged  to  buy 
them.  Now,  the  tenant  in  a  plentitul  year  wades,  and  in^a  fcarce 
year  darves  :  fo  that  no  man  of  any  fubdance  will  take  a  fami  in 
Scotland ;  but  every  beggar,  if  he  has  got  half  a  dozen  wretched 
horfes,  and  as  many  oxen,  and  can  borrow  corn  :o  fow,  pretend* 
to  be  a  tenant  in  places  where  they  pay  no  other  rent  than  com. 

<*  I  know  there  are  many  objections  made  to  what  has  been 
f  iid  concerning  the  advantages  which  a  rent  paid  in  money  has  a« 
bove  one  paid  in  corn  ;  but  certainly  they  are  all  fo  frivolous,  that 
every  man,  upon  a  little  reflecflion,  may  anfwer  them  to  himfelf. 
For  the  chief  of  them  are,  either  that  the  tenant  will  fquander  a* 
way  money  when  he  gets  it  into  Ms  Ii.-.nil?,  or  that  tlii^  mader  can 
get  a  better  price  for  the  corn  by  r.'!ili^  it  m  grofs  fo  merchants 
in  the  adjacent  towns,  or  elfe  by  fnidifi;^  it  'co  be  fold  at  a  great 
diftance.  To  the  fird  I  anfwcr,  thit  no  fubdautial  man  will 
fquander  away  money  becaufe  l.e  liu-  ^,^ot  it  ri'.o  his  hands,  though 
fuch  bee?ar9  as  we  now  have  for  to:-:iTU$  n:i::Ii:  he  at>t  to  do  fo. 
And  to  tLe  fccond,  that  the  hazar.i  cf  [ond<i<.g  com  from  one  place 
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of  die  kingdom  to  another  by  fea,  and  the  prejudice  the  tenants 
ibffinr  from  long  carriages  by  land,  do  in  part  balance  the  fappofed 
advantage  ;  befides^  if  thofe  wholefale  bargain^  were  nof  fo  fre- 
quently made,  nor  the  com  fo  often  carried  to  be  fold  at  th^  grAC 
towns,  the  merchants  would  be  obliged  to  fend  to  the  country 
markets  to  buy,  and  the  prices  in  them  would  rife.  In  fhort,  Ae 
dimging  of  money*tent  into  corn  has  been  the  chief  caufe  of 
nclang  all  the  rents  to  that  exceflive  rate  they  are  now  advanced. 
And  upon  refle£lion  it  will  foon  appear,  th;it  the  turning  of 
money-rents  into  rents  of  com  has  been  the  iarention  Of  fome 
covetous  wretches,  who  have  been  the  occaiion  that  all  mafters 
now  live  mider  the  fame  uneafinefs,  and  conftant  care^  which  they 
at  firfty  out  of  covetoufnefs,  created  to  themfelves }  and  all  to  get 
at  much  as  was  poflible  from  poor  tenants,  who,  by  fucb  means* 
are  made  miferable^  and  are  fo  far  from  improving,  that  they  on«- 
ly  ran  out  and  fpoil  the  ground,  ruin  their  neighbours  by  borrow- 
ing, and  at  length  break  for  confiderable  fums,  though  at  firit  they 
were  no  better  than  beggars.  ** 


Account  oft^  Division  of  Ckimside  Common,    Extracted  from 
Kerr's  Agricultural  Survey  of  JBerlvickshirc^ 

Chimside  O>mmon,  containing  2462  acres,  has  been  recently 

divided  among  those  having  interest,  by  commissioners  nominated 

.according  to  the  provisions  of   the  general  enclosure  act,   of 

Scotland.    Being  the  only  case  which  nas  occurred  in  this  coun- 

3f  during  rtiany  years,  a  succinct  narrative  of  the  steps  of  proce- 
ure  fliiay  be  here  given. 
1.  In  the  first  place  a  propiietor  of  lands  claiming  right  of  com* 
mon  pasture  over  Chimside  Common,  brought  a  prociisqfdivisioti 
against  all  the  other  proprietors  of  lands  who  had|  or  were  sup- 
posed to  have,  interest  in  the  common.' 

8.  TAo  opposition  being  made,  an  interlocutory  judgment  w^ 
jmmounced  by  the  Lord  Ordinary,  granting  commission  to  two 
gentlemen  conversant  in  business  and  in  the  value  of  lands  iti 
Berwickshire,  and  having  no  interest  in  the  matter,  to  take  a  proof 
of  the  extent  and  limits  of  the  Common,  as  so  reputed,  possessed, 
and  enjoved  for  40  years  preceding,  or  past  memory— to  describe 
.and  fix  me  marches  or  boundaries  by  pitting  and  march-  stones-^tp 
investigate  the  rights  of  the  several  parties  claiming  shares,  ^th 
.ikut  valued  rents  of  the  lands  in  respect  of  which  they  claimed-— 
to  divide  the  Common  according  to  the  several  rights,  on  dae  eon- 
ttdctation  of  quality  and  quantity,  and  to  mark  out  the  several  al- 
lotncntSf  as  nearly  as  might  be,  adjacent  to  the  original  separata 
Vofc.  XI.  MO.  41.  C  proper^ 
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pt'operty  of  each — to  appoint  a  lind-suireyor  to  measttre 'md  miy 
ihe  Common,  and  the  several  divisions  intowhkh  it  was  to  be  al^ 
lotted — to  execute  the  commission  upon  the  ground  itself,  ar  at 
anr  other  adjacent  place — and  finally  to  report  the  wkoLe  to  the 
Court. 

8.  Accordingly,  the  commissioners  proceeded  to  the  f/KMwi^ 
attended  by  a  number  of  witnesses^  who  had  been  long  coBverfiant 
in  the  extent  and  boundaries  of  the  Common  ^  and  hating  pexam- 
l>ulated  it|  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  these  wkneaacs^  who 
were  all  examined  upon  oath  \  and  having  compared  this  proof 
with  a  perambulation  and  map  which  had  been  made  40  years 
before,  they  fixed  the  marches  and  boundaries,  directing  tkeir 
9worn  surveyor  to  make  a  survey  and  plan,  distinguishing  aepa^ 
rately  upon  it  the  contents  of  all  the*  several  plots  or  areas  that 
appeared  to  be  of  different  qualiries  and  values.. 

4.  In  the  next  place,  proof  respectifig  the  possessions  and  cus» 
tomary  occupations  of  the  various  properties  for  which  claims 
upon  the  Common  were  made,  was  taken  seriatim  by  the  com- 
missioners, by  the  examination  of  a  multitude  of  witnesses  ;  and 
the  rights  of  the  claimants  were  respectively  decided  upon,  with 
the  amount  of  the  valued  rent  of  the  property  of  each  allowed 
claimant,  for  those  parts  of  their  properties  to  which  rights  or 
usages  upon  the  Common  had  been  substantiated. 

5.  The  commissioners  then  ascertained  the  value  of  each  plot 
in  the  plan  and  survey,  by  inspection,  assisted  by  several  respect- 
able farmers  having  no  interest,  and  in  so  doing  estimated  some 
of  these  plots  or  areas  so  low  as  6d.  an  acre  rent,  and  others  sa 
high  as  12s.  with  numerous  intermediate  valuations,  estimatttii^ 
the  rental  value  of  the  whole  2462  acres  at  26S/.  8s.  1  Id.  yearly^ 
in  its  then  8tate>  or  2s.  and  a  penny  farthing  the  acre  of  average 
rent. 

6.  The  next  step  was  dividing  the  whole  among  those  karing 
right,  in  proportion  to  the  valued  rents  of  their  respective  proper- 
ties upon  which  they  had  established  their  several  claims,  quantitar 
and  quality  of  the  several  shares  always  considered.  AH  wfaicn 
allotments  were  marked  out  by  distinguishing  pits  and  march- 
stones,  and  accurately  delineated  and  distinguished  upon  a  map 
er  plan  of  the  whole. 

Lastb/.  The  whole  proceedings  of  the  commissioners,  with 
the  various  documents,  plans,  snd  proofs,  and  their  final  interlo- 
cutory judgment  upon  the  whole  matters  committed  to  their 
charge,  were  reported  to  the  Cburt  of  Session,  the  supreme  court 
of  civil  judicature  in  Scotland,  to  be  there  confirmed ;  and,  there 
being  no  opposition,  were  confirmed  accordingly,  and  are  placed 
ou  record^  as  a  lasting  memorial  of  the  whole  transaction.       ^ 

Accordlog, 
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According  to  the  best  information  which  could  be  procured, 
the  whole  expense  attending  this  division  amounted  to  about 
L.  1000;  which  was  levied  upon  the  several  persons  to  whom 
•hares  of  the  Common  were  allotted,  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
valuation  of  their  respective  shares.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the 
act  of  Parliament  gives  no  authority  to  the  commissioners  to  en- 
close the  whole  common,  or  the  several  allotments ;  and^  accord- 
ingly, enclosure  forms  no  part  of  the  procedure  in  the  division  of 
commons  in  Scotland  ;  but  every  proprietor  of  land  may  enclose 
his  own  property.  And  if  a  conterminous  proprietot  should  after- 
wards arail  himself  of  a  boundary  fence,  in  the  subsequent  en- 
closure of  his  own  grounds,  he  is  bound  to  reimburse  the  other 
proprietor  for  one  half  of  the  expense  of  that  boundary  fence.  * 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  Ot  THE  FARMER'S  lilAGAZINE. 

EstinuUe  qfthe  Expense  of  Enclosing  hy  Hedge  and  Ditch, 

Sir, 

Observing  that  the  gentleman  who  favoured  your  readers  with 
a  calculation  of  the  expense  of  enclosing  and  subdividing  17.  to  8 
enclosures  a  square  field  of  200  acres  with  stone  aod  lime  walls 
(Vol.  Su.p.  196.)»  is  requested  to  make  a  similar  calculation  of  the 
expense  of  enclosing  and  subdividing  by  hedge  and  ditch,  I  wzt 
led  to  make  the  following  estimate,  applicable  to  this  question. 
Should  you  deem  it  worthy  to  appear  in  your  Magazine,  along 
With  the  calculation  which  there  b  reason  to  expect  the  gentleman 
alluded  to  will  have  the  goodness  to  make  on  the  same  subject, 
it  may  aflbrd  the  means,  at  least,  of  comparing  the  races  of  labour 
in  difTevent  parts  of  the  country. 

The  calculation  is  founded  on  the  supposition  that  the  ditches 
a^  to  b^  5  feet  wide  at  top,  1  foot  at  bcktom,  and  3  feet  deep ; 
diat  the  earth  thrown  out  occupies  the  same  extent  of  ground 
that  the  ditch  itself  doesi  and  that  the  thorns  are  planted  4  inches 
asunder. 

a  4  Outside 


^■Mi^a 


^  Where  the  boundaries  between  any  conterminous  properties  hap« 
pen  to  be  so  crooked  or  inconvenient  as  to  prevent  enclosures  from 
■Aig  made,  on  the  application  of  either  proprietor  to  the  Sheriff  of 
the.  county*  such  ah  exchange  is  made,  upon  fair  terms,  as  may  render 
easily  practicable.  In  all  cases  a  proprietor  (;an  oblige  the 
rof  an  adjoining  estate  to  pay  half  the  expense  of  an  ordinary 
jm  the  boundary  between  the  Mtatesi  00  givji^  ^previous  nod«« 
if  his  inientioo  to  enclose. 
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4  Outside  and  4  inside  ditches^  each  44.72  chains  —    357.7600 
Deduct  15  crossings,  each  *  -         .0675  •  1*01  W 

856.7475 
Allowing  6  Scots  ells  to  the  rood,  S56.75  chamA  give  1427  roods. 
ExpjBiise  of  cutting  I  rood      -**  -     -       L.  0     1     O 
Thorns  for  1  rood,  reckoning  lOQO  to 

ittroodsi  at  129w|>.  thousand    .     .     -     0-   0     S 

Expense  of  1  rood      .    .    -      L.  0     1     8 

Expense  of  1 427  roods     -    -    -    -    -    -     L.  liSU4 

Length  of  ground  lost  by  the  ditches  556.7475  chains 

Breadth  of  ditto    ......       .1350 


Ground  lost  in  all  48.16  square  chain6=:4.bl6  acres. 
Supposing  the  land  to  be  worth  d/.  p.  acre,  the  aiv- 
nual  expense  to  the  tenant  will  be — 
Rent  of  4.816  acres  of  ground  lost,  at  S/.  p.  acre, 

L.  14     8  \i\ 
Interest  on  118/.  18s.  4d.,  at  lip.cenL     8  18  •  4^ 

r.     ■  L.  29    7     ^ 


L.  142     5     8 


The  loss  may  be  placed  in  another  point  of  riew, 

thus— 
The  tenant  pays  the  original  rent  of  200  acres,  at  9/.    600    0    0 
Additional  ditto  •    ^    ^ ^         8184 


L.6e8  18     4 
While,  instead  of  290  acres,  he  possesses  only 
'  195.184,— thereby  paying  3/.  2s.  4-rd.  jp.  acre. 
Should  the  ditches  be  6  feet  wide  at  top,  and  4  feet  deep,  the 
whole  length  of  ditching  will  be     -    -    -    -     1426.18  roodf. 
Expence  of  cutting;  1  rood      «*    -    -    L.  0     1     6 
Thorns  as  before     ...a..        008 


Expense  of  1  rood    -    •    L.  0    2    2 
,     Ditto  of  1426.18  roods    -    -    -    -     L.  154  10     • 
Ground  lost  356.545  chains  by  .162=5.776  acres. 


■•^i 


*  iV(7fa.— This  de4uction  is  rather  too  great  in  estimating  Hbm 
quantity  of  ditching  ;  but  the  error  will  not  sensibly  afiect  the  rt* 
suit.  It  will  be  found  correct  for  ascertaining  the  quantity  cf  growkl 
lost.  ,  '■       .  . 


IMfc  New  Fk»far  Qmsiructing  Boais.  S7 

Atmoal  outlay  to  the  tenant — 
Rent  of  5.776  acres,  at  S/.  p.  acre    L.  17    6    6^ 
IcBX.  mi  l&U.  iQs.j  ^  1\  p.  cerd.     -      11   12    6 

L.28  1§    Oi 

Or,  the  tenant  pays  61  i/.  ISs.  6d.  for  194.224  acressS/.  28.  lli^. 
p.  acre. 

Allow  me,  before  concluding,  to  thank  your  ingenious  corres- 
pondent, CalculaioTf  for  his  hint,  as  to  the  method  of  dividing  tri- 
angles by  means  of  logarithms.  The  following  will  readily  sug- 
gest itself ;  but,  should  your  corrspondent  simplify  the  joperation 
BtiU  further,  I  apprehend  he  would  confer  a  benefit  on  many  prac- 
tical furmef  s. 

From  the  properties  of  similar  triangles,  and  the  nature  of  lo- 
{arithnss,  it  may  be  demonstrated  that 

Log.  AC — i  Log.  8 «Log.  A  a 

Log.  AC— 4  Log.  8+i  Log.  2»:Log.  Ac 
Log.  AC — i  Log.  S+i  Log.  SnLog.  A  e 
Log.  AC— 4  Log.  8+4-  Log.  4«Log.  Ag 
Log.  AC— i  Log.  8+4.  Log.  5aLog.  Ai 
Log.  AC — I  Log.  6+i  Log.  6»Log.  Al 
Log.  AC— i  Log.  ^H-j.  Log.  7==Log.  An  ♦ 
I  am.  Sir,  respecaully, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 
S.  M.  fy  Pertli,  Jidy  22.  1809.  R.  G. 


£Thc  following  paper,  on  constructing  roads  where  heavy  car- 
riages pass,  has  been  transmitted  to  us ;  and  we  think  so 
well  of  the  plan  proposed,  as  to  resolve  to  try  it  upon  a  part 
of  the  public  road  ^^'ith  which  we  are  connected.] 

Few  thing*  will  be  remembered  by  our  countrymen  with  more 
satisfaction,  than  the  facilities  which  have  of  late  been  added  to 
the  means  of  commumcation  throughout  the  empire. 

Among  the  various  pursuits  that  distinguished  public  spirit  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  last  century,  none  have  been  attended  by 
more  widely  di (Fused  advantages  than  the  improvement  of  our 
public  roads.  Forty  years  ago  the  roads,  in  most  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  were  in  a  state  that  but  ill  agreed  with  the  increasing 
wealth  of  the  country  ;  in  many  instances  they  were  so  insuffi- 
cient, as  to  be,  during  a  portion  of  every  winter,  almost  unfit  to 
further  the  object  they  were  intended  to  promote,  and  to  occa- 
■ion  a  temporary  and  periodical  suspension  of  iiitercourse.  Since 
diat  period,  they  have  been  progressively  ameliorated  with  the 

C  3  extension 
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extension  and  improvement  of  our  commerce  ;  tiid  htwt  under- 
gone \Itrrations  v^4  repairs  which  have  ultimately  brought  tiiem 
to  their  present  improv*^d  state,  so  gratifying  to  etery  one  whose 
exp  rience  furnishes  him  with  the  recollection  of  their  pristine 
condition. 

For  the  great  improvement  that  has  tal^en  place  in  this- depart 
mcnt  of  national  economy,  th^pubKc  are  indebted  to  the  country 
geiiclemeny  whoi  taking  upon  themselres  the  superintendance  of 
•this  important  branch  of  public  servicOf  hare  directed  their  c^ev- 
tions  with  a  judgment  and  zeal  that  has  secured  success  to  thcipr 
^AtenV>on<}  ^^^  ^^  once  stamped  their  conduct  with  the  seal  of 
public  approbation,  and  increased,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the 
ttdrantages  an^  comforts  of  their  countrymen. 

Notwithstanding  the  ability  displayed  ifi  the  application  of  tbf 
present  road  system,  and  hard  as  the  metal  of  our  roads  in  gene- 
ral is,  it  is  unable  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  wheels  of  loaded 
carts  and  waggons  cooperating  with  the  effects  produced  by  rains 
and  alternate?  frost  and  th^w ;  but  breaks  out  into  deep  tracks  and 
holes  that  greatly  retard  the  transportation  of  commodities,  and 
endanger  the= gaiety  of  the  machines  and  horses  employed  in  their 
conveyance.  These  tracks,  irksome  during  the  summer,  and 
rendered  ten  times  more  troublesome  in  winter,  when  hid  from 
the  eye  of  the  driver,  by  the  wet  and  mud  which  in  that  season 
often  bovers  the  road,  have  proved  particularly  destructive  to 
diaises  and  s'unilar  machines,  which  being  of  a  comparatively 
slender  construction,  are  less  able  to  sustain  the  shocks  they  have 
to  encounter  in  these  chasms. 

That  the  trustees  have  done  every  thing  in  their  power  to  repair 
ihese  defects,  all  are  agreed ;  but  that  these  repairs  do  not  answer 
the  end  intended,  we  have  only  to  Idok  to  the  roads  for  proof. 
'k  thefefoTe  appears,  that  the  method  at  present  in  use  is  insufli* 
icient  for  its  purpose,  and  that  some  systematic  change  must  be 
successfully  resorted  to  for  a  remedy  to  the  evil.  Under  this  im- 
.pression,  the  undersigned  take  this  method  of  recommending  the 
following  plan,  which,  it  appears  to  th^m,  would  contribute, in  a 
high  degree,  to  the  further  improvement  of  our  roads. 

It  is  proposed,  that  two  courses  of  stone,  each  fifteen  inches 
broad  and  nine  inches  deep,  in  blocks  from  nine  inches  to  two, 
three  or  four  feet  in  length,  as  the  different  quarries  can  convo- 
•hicntly  aiford,  be  Uid  along  the  road,  level  with  the  surface^ 
and  at  such  a  distance  from  each  other  as  will  suit  the  ordina« 
f  y  width  of  cart  and  carriage  wheels  ;  the  stones  forming  these 
whct'l-ways  to  be  of  granite,  or  any  other  stone  of  a  sufliciently 
hard  quility  ;  which,  being  well  secured  upon  a  hard  bottom,  will 
resist,  with  complete  etl'ect,  and  for  a  long  period  of  time,  the 

friction 
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friction  of  the  heaviest  machines.  Stone  proper  for  these  wheeU 
vrays  may  be  procured  and  fabricated  in  almost  any  situation ;  the 
^jipense  of  which,  and  also  the  keeping  them  in  repair,  if  taken 
on  an  average  of  years,  will  not  exceed  the  expense  att^.T.ding  the 
keeping -ef  the  roads  at  present  for  a  Jik('  period.  One  or  more 
of  the  •tone  wheel-ways  may  be  constructed  upon  a  road,  as  cir- 
cumstapces  may  require. 

It  is  humbly  presumed,  that  this  plan  would  succeed  in  remov- 
infr  the<  defects  above  mentioned,- and  would  thereby  aBord'east", 
safety  and  expedition,  in  lieu  of  the  joljting,^  haakrd  and  delav, 
that  at  present  attend  travelling ; 'and  wouM' aiio^  i^.a  materi^ 
degree,  save  the  labour  of  the  horses.  .  ,  '. 

The  annexed  Plate  represents  the  propbsed  Uvptove^ei^t ;,  a;Mi 
4he  observations  explanatory  o£  it  are  st9  fpllQW.  , ,        .  .  ^.  .     :  -{ 

EXPLANATION   OF   PLATE. 

^  a  a  a,  ^encsjifteen  inches  broady  nine  inches  thicks  and  three  and 
-an  kalfjeet  asMnder^fOr  ike  %htel^.9j".£^ifruiiges\i(i  rtgt 

^hh  bf^jyie  stone  "jLolls  enclositig  the  road>     ■.;■.!., 
ccccf  The  ordifuoy  road  metal.    .  'C 

'  r  THIS   PLAN  ..  ^     • 

ior  improving  the  public  aiid  private  roads,  throughout  the  Untr- 
cd  Kingdom,  is,  with  the  utmost .  respoct,  submitted  to  the  cqq- 
sidentbn  and  protection  of  the  Legislature,,  the  Nobtemen,  Gen- 
tlemen,  and  the  Public  in  general,  by  their 

Humble  and  Obedient  Servants, 
Edinburgh,  George  iVinlonyi   Builders, 

/>re.  y,'  IbOii.  James  Nisbetf   ^yUdlnbviKglu 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER's  UAGjIZIKC. 

-I    ■  •     .  ■    ". 

On  the  Expense  of  J^nclosing  by  Hedges* 

S»Rf  East  Lothifin,'$\st  Oct.  4809.  ^ 

IroB?ERVE,  in  the  note  upon  my  letter  in  a  former  Number  •>£ 
your  Mug^.z.nc,  concerning  enclufing  .by  iloae  walls  (Vol.  X. 
P<  ^^6.)j  that  you  u^iih  a  calculation  of  the  expenfe  of  enclofliig 
the  fame  fqu^ire  200  acres  by  ditch  and  hedge,  holding  in  view  the 
iofs  of  ground  occufioned  by  fuch  fences. 

In  this  county,  we  feldom,  I  believe,  think  of  ditches  above  4 
fcct  wide  at  top,  10  inches  at  bottom,  and  2i  feet  tlecp.  Thrle 
dimenfions  make  the  end,  or  any  fed  ion  of  the  di'ch,  6  fuperli- 
cial  feet,  and  one  lood  of  ibh  tcct,  4  cubic  yartlh.  The  price  muy 
b^  confidertd  is.  per  rood  \  thorns  158.  per  thouUiiJ  ,  diii:ince  ui 
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the  hedge-rows  6  inches ;  and  wafte  land  12  feet  broad.    Thefie 

things  prcmifed— • 

From  8  fides  of  44.72  chains  s         -  •»  357*76  cfaaioi^ 

Deduce  8  fj^Mices  for  gateS|  15  feet  each  =         *        i.iSt 

356.14 
Each  chain  74  feet  »  .  *  74  . 

Total  in  feet  •  *  .  26354.36 

And  — ^g-^  =  1424!  roods.    The  eilimat^  amy  therefore  ftaii4 

thus.  ' 

To  1424!  roods  of  ditching,  at  is.  -  L.  71     4    tf 

Say  52800  thomsi  at  15s.  -  -  -  39  ii    # 

L.  no  16    S 

To  fallowinf;  the  whole  fpace  of  ditch  and  hedget 
▼iz.  356  chains  by  1 1  links  s:  3.9  acreSi  4  plough- 
ings,  at  128. 6d.  each  time  -  -         «  9  15    # 

To  harrowing  4  double  times,  at  48.  each  douUe 
time  per  acre  -  <-  -  -  3^3 

To  rolling  4  timest  at  as.  per  acre  each  time         *  i  li     ft 

To  gathering  grafs,  &c  three  times,  at  is.  per  acre 

each  time  -  «  -  *  0117 

To  cleaning  4  times  the  two  firft  years,  at  4d.  per 

rood  each  time  }  or  id.  on  1424!  roods         -         -       5  18     S 

To  a  flight  digging,  the  third  year,  on  top  the  bank, 

1 70  »Us,  at  6d.  •  -  •  450 

To  fwitching*  and  forming  to  a  point,  the  4th,  5th, 
6th  and  7th  years,  at  id.  per  rood  each  year,  or 
at  2d.  per  rood  on  the  whole  •  •  11   17    4 

To  intereft  of  firft  outlay,  viz.  iiol.  168.  6d.  at 

7i  per  cent.  «  -  •  «>  863 

To  16  pillars  for  8  gates^  each  9  feet  round,  by  6 
high,  to  meafure  xoork  and  half,  ^z*  3  roo<l8, 
34  yards,  at  30s.  -  •  -  -  600 

To  8  gates,  at  21s.  each,  including  iron* work         -        880 

To  prefent  worth  of  yearly  lofs  on  5.69  acres  oc- 
cupied by  fences,  at  3!.  per  acre,  for  19  years, 
viz.  17I.  78.  yearly  -        '    -  -  206    4    o 

L.  376  15    9 

Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  prefent  you  with  a  detail  of  the  ex- 
pepfe8  of  fencing  the  aboye  quantity  of  ground  wuh  ditch  and  hedge. 


On  the  Expense  of  Enclosing  by  Hedges.  4V 

jT  training  up  the  hedge.  I  have-  here  fuppofed  a  hedge,  un- 
managennentt  to  be  fencibit  in  feven  years ;  and  that  the 

of  encIoHng  is  not  at  an  end  till  the  fences  are  complete. 

lire  yearly  iwitching,  though  proper  and  neceffary,  does 

e  within  the  accounty  as  not  being  indispensable  to  the 
It  will  fufficiently  reward  the  farmer's  trouble,  by  form-* 

k  a  compaO  furface  as  to  prevent  noxious  birds  from  har» 

and  breeding  within  its  foliage. 

^t  perhaps  be  defirable  to  fome  of  your  readers,  to  know 

Sht  be  the  expenfe  of  ditches,  of  greater  or  lefs  dimen- 
ut,  without  making  fuch  a  variety  as  to  form  a  fcale  of 
able  extent,  it  does  not  feem  of  much  importance.  Moft 
ers,  by  attendhig  to  the  circumftances  of  their  own  fitua* 
n  determine  on  the  fitted  fize,  and  calculate  the  expenfe 
ifclves. 

e  taken  no  further  notice  of  rent,  except  in  eftimating  the 
indj  where,  among  other  things,  I  deducted  5I.  per  acre  as 

of  the  fuppofed  farm  \  and,  having  confidered  3I.  per 
the  yearly  privation  to  the  tenant,  have  added  its  prefent 
in  the  light  of  an  annuity,  to  the  other  jTcrmayieit^  outlay 
ing  the  enclofing. 

Gdered  the  produce  of  that  loll  ground  to  be  totally  with^ 
Tom  the  farmer,  without  allowmg  a  diminution  ot  his  e- 
nent  \  and  therefore  only  dedu£led  from  the  produce  the 
n,  and  fuch  particular  expenfes  as  have  no  connexion  with 
rly  labour.  Allow  me  to  remark,  that  this  3!.  per  acre 
cciTarily  exceed  the  fair  income  of  the  farmer^  as,  had 
ur,  and  fuch  yearly  expenfes  as  come  on  the  farm,  per 
en  dedu£led,  it  would  have  been  much  less  than  half  rent. 
\  here  take  the  liberty  of  acknowledging,  that  I  have,  in 
ler  paper,  fo  efTcflually  enclofed  the  faid  farm  with  (lone 
s  to  render  it  wholly  ulelefs,  without  fuch  an  alteration  as 

^*free  tsh  and  entry  "  to  the  tenant — I  forgot  the  gates  !  I 
"ftimate,  1  made  the  whole  expenfe      -      L.  1 754     5     9 
8  gateways,  at  15  feet  each,  =  1.94  rood, 
I.  6d.  per  rood. — (See  Vol.  X.  p.  196.)         -        8     o    e 

L.  1746    5    9 
circular  pillars,  *  to  meafure  wort  and  half ^ 
s.  per  rood,  as  Hated  above  -  -  60a 

Ltcs,  including  iron,  at  2 is.  each  -  880 

•  

p 
0  enclofe  200  acres,  with  (lone  and  lime, 

-  - - L.  1760  13    f 

♦  I  suppose  the  old  materiali  to  pay  for  the  neWt 
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Brought  over,    L.  1760  13 
To  cnclofe  the  fame  with  ditch  and  hedge  -         37^  1$  . 


Di£:rence  -  ^  L«ix83  x8 


knQwledgiii)2;»  that  he  has  anticipated  a//  m^  ideas  as  to  the  nsodc 
diTidtng  that  figure.  My  praAice  is  deduced  entirely  from  aco 
iideration  of  the  properties  of  fimilar  triangles,  which  are  demo 
(Irated,  by  our  old  mafter  (Euclid),  to  be  to  one  another  as  t 
fquares  of  their  (imilar  or  like  fides.  Hence,  the  fquare  root 
any  triangle  is,  to  one  of  its  fides,  as  the  fquare  root  of  any  otb 
or  any  fimilar  portion  of  the  fame  triangle,  is  to  its  correfpoa 
tnt  fide,  t 


f  Your  correspondent's  tlieorems  are  extremely   distinct. 

must  be  observed  he  has  assumed  a  scale  of  numbers  by  which 

represent  die  division  of  the  triangle  in  question.     He  supposes  1 

first  division  1,  the  second  2,  Sec.  to  represent  25»  50,  &c.  ;  and 

liist  dirision,  8,  to  represent  200  acres  ;  but  it  is  the  same  thing 

fact.     For,  if  tl.e  base  line  is  89.44,  all  the  bases  of  the  otlier  su 

lur  portions  of  the  triangle  will  be  exactly  in  proportion  to  it,  asxc 

be  seen  by  the  various  results.     He  states. 

Log.  of  A  C  —  \  Log.  of  8  =         -        -       A  a 

Leg.  of  AC  —  i  Log.  of  8  +  i  Log.  of  2  =  A  c. 

&c.  &c.  * 

\Vhich,  in  plain  arithmetical  language,  staxKls  thus. 

A  C 
-7=r-    -    -     =  A  a  or  A  C  -r-  SO.  root  of  8  =       -       •       A  a 

V8 
AC 


X  V^  z=  A  c  or  A  C  -f-sq-  root  of  8  X  sq.  root  2  =  A  c 

&c.  &c. 

That  there  is  no  multiplier  in  the  first  case,  is  evident  from 
very  nature  of  the  Rule  of  Three ;  for 

Vs":  AC::  vT:  A  a,  or  VT=  2.8284  :  A  C,  or  89.44  : :  VT 
s  31.71,  whereby  tlie  square  root  of  1  becomes  the  multiplier,  anc 
course  cannot  bt  used.  But,  in  the  second  and  other  cases,  the  mt 
pliers  are  effective ;  for  the  square  root  of  2  is  1.414 ;  and  of  3=1.7 
ice.   On  the  great  field, however, a  multiplier  occurs  in  die  first  instai 

89.44X5 

thus  \/200 :  SD.44  : :  V25  ;  31.61,  where  -^i^i^  =  31.61  the  I 

A  7u 
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root  of  twice  the  square  chains  wanted  in  a  fquare  or  right<» 
coraer,  conftitutes  one  of  the  two  fidesy  which,  when  join* 
II  cnclofe  or  cut  off  the  quantity  required  in  acres.  For  ex- 
it is  required  to  cut  off^  for  fome  particular  purpofci  i^ 
Q  fuch  an  angle.  One  acre  and  a  quarter  is  12^  chains, 
he  fquare  root  of  double  I2i,  viz.  251  which  is  5  chains. 
5  chains*  laid  off  from  the  corner  of  the  field  on  each  CidCp 
ntd  together,  will  cut  cff  i ^  acre,  as  required. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours»  &c. 

Calculator. 
. — , 

to  the  conductor  of  the  farmer  s  magazine. 

Glasgow,  2^thAug.  1809. 
:  enclosed  letter,  which  I  have  the  honour  to  submit  to 
rasideration,  was  written  at  my  earnest  request.  The  im« 
ce  of  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  will  be  acknowledged 
.  to  be  very  great.  It  was  from  a  perfect  conviction  of  thft 
\  which  the  plan  has  had  upon  Mr  Reid's  own  grounds,  and, 
rer  it  was  tried  on  his  recommendation,  that  I  was  induced 
\  the  plan  generally  known  ;  and  that  it  should  stand  re« 
*nded  by  the  name  of  a  person,  whose  knowledge  of  its  ef- 
enabled  him  to  speak  with  certainty  ;  and  from  his  being  an 
meed  farmer,  .iny  prejudice  might  be  removed  which  might 
the  adoption  of  the  plan,  arising  from  want  of  confidence  in 
rson  by  whom  it  was  recommended.  If  it  merits  approba* 
oa  may  give  it  a  place  in  your  Magazine  in  its  present  form. 
9  particular  information  is  wantf  d^  please  address  the  au:hox« 
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ing  thorn  hedges  grow  in  clay  or  tilly  ground,  which,  abound 
in  so  many  parts  of  Scotland ;  it  being  well  knowfiy  thi 
though  thorns  planted  in  such  soils  may  thrire  verj  well  for  \ 
number  of  years,  if  the  hedges  are  kept  clean,  and  the  ditdM 
scoured,  yet  that,  at  last,  though  dressed  as  aboTe,  the  roots  fgt 
into  a  cold  damp  subsoil, — when  the  plants  are  stunted,  carr 
nothing  but  a  few  ieaves,  and  finally  furnish  a  fence  hardly  word 
any  thing.  Every  practical  farmer  will,  I  am  confident,  attest  th 
truth  of  what  is  here  stated. 

About  thirty  vears  ago,  I  had  a  number  of  hedges  to  mak 
through  fields  of  cold,  deep  clay  ;  and  seeing  that  hedges  fonnei 
ly  made  upon  such  ground  were  going  into  decay,  Ibegantfa 
following  method.  A  drain,  two  or  three  feet  deep,  was  throw 
out,  and  the  same  filled  with  small  stones  to  the  surface ;  at  tk 
side  of  which  drain  I  made  a  ditch  three  or  four  feet  wide,  an 
iatd  the  best  of  the  soil  immediately  above  the  stones.  I 
this  good  soil  I  planted  the  thorns,  in  a  sloping  direction,  tweb 
inchos  above  the  stones.  I  wed  and  dressed  them  in  the  osw 
form  for  a  few  years  \  and  when  the  hedges  planted  on  the  san 
lands,  without  a  drain  below  them,  were  nigh  about  useless,  thoi 
with  the  drain  were  impenetrable  fences,  and  I  am  confident  wi 
continue  so. 

If  you  please  to  give  this  a  place  in  your  valuable  Magazinei 
may  induce  others  to  follow  my  plan,  to  their  great  advantage. 

I  was  also  induced  to  put  drains  below  thehedges,by  thofoUowifl 
circumstance,  which  occurred  a  number  of  years  before  I  attemp 
ed  tlie  plan  recommended.  I  was  draining  some  wet  land  \  am 
to  have  a  run  for  the  same,  had  to  cut  through  an  old  hedge  th^ 
was  made  60  years  before,  and  was  almost  dead,  so  that  catt 
easily  went  over  it.  Some  years  after,  the  said  hedge  recovered 
and,  as  far  as  the  drain  had  influence,  it  is  now  a  good  thrivid 
fence.  For  some  time  I  was  surprised  at  this  circumstance,  afl 
could  not  ascertain  the  cause,  till  I  recollected  that  a  drain  ws 
cut  below  it. 

There  is  another  thing  I  wish  to  mention.  All  the  old  fenctf 
made  before  upon  my  farm,  and  were  going  into  decay,  are  noi 
provided  with  a  drain  on  the  back  of  the  same,  as  nigh  the  root 
of  the  thorns  as  possible  ;  and  they  are  fast  recovering.  It  is  al 
most  needless  to  hint,  that  the  mouths  of  these  drains  must  jil 
xvays  be  kept  clear.  I  am  sorry  to  observe,  in  the  country  wher 
I  resi<lc,  although  there  is  a  vast  number  of  drains  made,  that  to 
little  attention  is  paid  to  give  them  a  clear  run ;  by  which  negled 
in  time,  the  whole  of  the  expenses  are  lost. 

There  is  an  error,  I  think,  many  people  fall  into,  when  scoui 
Ing  old  ditches^  wliich  at  times  is  ippst  essential }  and  that  ii 
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throwing  op  the  stuff  upon  the  roots  of  the  thorns  ;  while  others'^ 
agauii  take  the  back  of  the  ditch  almost  totally  away.  The  me- 
mod  which  I  followi  is  to  keep  the  back  of  the  ditch  in  a  slope^ 
from  the  surface  to  the  top,  at  an  angle  of  45* ;  nnd  every  time 
the  hod  is  ploughed  from  grass,  to  scour  the  ditch,  and  dig  the 
hick  of  the  hedge.  I  am,  yours,  &c. 

CttsilMtlt  jttig.23.  1809.  John  Reid. 

^^^^^^^■^■"■^■^^••^^^^■^"'^^^^^^^^^^^^■^^■^^■^^^"^^^■^^■""^■^■^•■^^■^~— ^^^^™«— ^■■•i— ^-^^— ^■^^■"■"■^^"^"^^^^^^ 

TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FjIRMER's  MAGAZINE. 

Sir, 

TmsB  years  ago,  I  sent  you  a  series  of  letter^  from  a  young 
(inner  to  bis  father,  (videVo].  8.  p.  8:5.  et  seqq.\  which,  I  un- 
flentand,  met  with  a  favourable  reception.  iTiftuenced  by  the 
fike  motive  as  then  guided  me,  namely,  to  disseminate  practical 
information  concerning  rural  affairs,  I,  at  this  time,  take  the  li- 
berty of  handing  you  some  letters  from  the 'young  farmer  to  hi9 
fnniam  preceptor,  written  after  a  farm  had  been  taken  on  his 
Kcovnt,  wherein  a  picture,  tolerably  correct,  is  furnished  of  the 
lereral  articles  of  business  which  usually  occur  during  the  first 
f  twehe  months  of  a  lease.  The  operations  formerly  detailed  were 
'  perhaps  executed  upon  a  scale  rather  too  large  to  be  imitated  by 
nen  of  ordinary  capitals ;  but  those  to  be  now  described  merit  a 
diflerent  character,  being  in  fact  an  exact  representation  of  what 
daily  occurs  in  every  quarter  of  the  country.     I  have  arranged 

-  the  letters  into  four  classes  as  formerly ;  one  of  which  may,  if 
^  you  please,  be  presented  in  each  Number  of  this  volume.  In 
^  chis  first,  the  young  man  is  put  into  possession  of  his  farm.  In 
'    the  second,  the  eround  ts  cultivated  and  laid  down  for  his  first 

crqj.    In  the  third,  his  grass  and  turnip  husbandry  is  described. 
'     And  in  the  fourth,  his  h^rvcsr-work^    &c.   is  fully  explained. 

-  ^hese  are  the  leading  and  chief  subjects  discussed  in  each  class, 
'  thoagh  digressions  are  often  made  to  other  matters  naturally  oc- 
'    curing  in  the  course  of  the  correspoiTdcnce.     I  trust  the  whole 

^  be  acceptable  to  your  readers ;  and,  in  particular,  that  such 

^    tf  them  as  are  entering  upon  rural  life,  without  having  acquired 

'    faiowledge  in  the  school  of  experience,  will,  in  several  respects^ 

'    k  thereby  benefited.     At  all  events,   the  corrf-spoDdence  may 

terveto  amuse,  if  it  does  not  prove  be!.tefi«jial  to  the  readers  of 

jour  Work ;  and,  under  these  impressions,  it  is  respectfully  sub* 

liitted  to  their  impartial  consideration.     I  am,  yours,  &c. 

Philo-Georgicon. 


iMersfrom  a  Young  Famier  to  Mr  Jameson. — C/ass  Ut. 

Febnuny  8M.— Having  concluded  an  agreement  with  the  pro* 
piictor  of  the  farm  mentioned  in  my  last,  permit  me  to  crave 

your 
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your  tkdvjce  with  regard  to^  my  future  conduct.  I  am  enccr 
to  take  this  liberty,  by  a  remembrance  of  your  former  kir 
and  aJso  by  an  impression  that  the  firmest  dependence  ma] 
times  be  placed  upon  your  prudence  and  judgment.  IJ 
dear  Sir,  favour  me  with  your  assistance  on  this  occaaior 
if  I  once  go  wrong,  it  may  be  a  long  while  before  I  get 
Listen  with  patience  to  my  desultory  opinions;  and  ezanHV 
attention  the  crude  and  undigested  schemes  that  may  be  p: 
ed.  Correct  me  when  wrong,  and  keep  me  from  straym 
the  paths  of  error.  Often  have  you  told  me,  that  perfe< 
nagement  could  foly  be  learned  in  th'e  school  of  practice 
that  a  long  attendance  was  necessary  before  the  ablest  i 
could  merit  the  character  of  a  good  agriculturist.  All 
things  now  rush  upon  my  mind  when  I  am  going  to  ent< 
rural  life,  and  urge  me  to  unbosom  myself  to  one  capable 
fording  the  aid  that  is  wanted.  Excuse  these  egotisms, 
bute  them  entirely  to  that  anxiety  which  every  one  must, 
more,  feel  on  such  an  occasion  ;  especially  if  without  con: 
in  their  own  abilities. 

The  farm  I  have  taken  contains  three  hundred  Scotch 
divided  into  eighteen  enclosures,  and  pretty  well  situatec 
as  to  obtaining  a  full  supply  of  lime,  and  to  good  markets, 
produce  of  all  sorts  may  be  readily  disposed  of  at  a  fail 
The  soil  is  of  different  qualities  and  varieties  \  oue  half  ol 
ing  a  strong  deep  loam  approaching  to  clay,  and  natural! 
calculated  for  the  culture  of  beans  and  wheat ;  about  fift] 
are  of  thin  clay,  capable  of  carrying  wheat  if  well  manure 
apparently  unfit  for  an  extensive  rotation  ;  and  the  remaii 
good  turnip  soil,  though  not  of  a  gravelly  nature ;  the 
able  to  carry  peas  and  beans.  The  whole  farm  is  in  to 
good  order  at  present,  having  been  preserved  in  shape 
former  tenant ;  that  is  to  say,  he  was  not  permitted  to  tal 
while  crops  in  succession  during  the  last  five  years  of  his  le 
a  regulation  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  been  strictly  a 
to.  According  to  the  lease,  he  was  also  bound  to  leave  or 
of  the  farm  in  grass  of  different  ages  \  and  the  like  quant 
cropped,  as  a  turnip  or  fallow  break ;  which  prestations  ax 
plied  with.  He  is  likewise  bound  to  leave  the  whole  dung 
penult  crop  upon  the  premises  for  the  use  of  his  succesat 
from  these  things,  you  will  see  that  my  entry  cannot  be  co 
ed  as  an  unfavourable  one.  For  the  dung,  and  the  land 
uncropped,  value  is  to  be  paid  him«  according  as  the  sam 
be  ascertained  by  neutral  men  of  sJ^ill  and  capacity  mutuf 
pointed.  The  condition  of  the  houses  and  fences  is  also 
tubmitted  to  neutral  men.    Here,  my  dear  Sir,  allow  me 
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^veit  thnt  you  would  act  as  mv  arbiter  on  this  occasion.  Th^ 
matters  to  be  determined  are  of  some  importance  to  me ;  and  I 
mi  the  more  anxious  to  have  my  interest  under  your  guidance^ 
liDce  I  learned  from  my  father  that  he:<vy  losses,  on  one  side  or 
Otber,  are  often  sustained,  when  unqualified  persons  sit  in  judges  . 
Ont.  The  clause  ^virh  regard  to  fences  bears,  th^it  they  are  to 
be  capable  of  keeping  in  cattle  and  sheep  ;  and  as  to  houses,  that 
ibey  are  to  be  in  good  habitable  condition.  To  me  these  terms 
appear  loose  and  unprecise  \  tiiough,  to  persons  of  experience^ 
tbeir  meaning  may  not  be  doubtful. 

.  I  come  now  to  the  rent  agreed  upon,  vrhlch  I  am  fearful  may 
be  toe  high ;  but,  being  offered  under  the  express  sanction  of 
Mf  father,  must  be  reckoned  as  not  higher  than  the  market  va- 
lue of  similar  soils.  In  short,  the  rent  agreed  upon  is  oiie  thou« 
md  guineas,  or  three  pounds  ten  shillings  per  acre,  which  is  a 
mart  one,  especially  as  the  public  burdens,  say  property-tax, 
borse-tax,  window  lights,  statute  labour,  &c.  must  be  added ; 
■od  these  may  be  computed  at  ninety  pounds,  or  six  shillings  per 
acre  more.  My  father,  in  valuing  the  farm,  trusted  much  to  the 
podness  of  its  condition,  and  the  regular  mode  of  cropping  ex-» 
citised  for  several  years ;  and  assured  me,  that,  under  differenr 
circiunstances,,  his  estimate  would  have  been  curtailed  consider* 
■Uj.  He  added,  that  he  has  known  farms  newly  taken,  where* 
M  year's  rent  could  not  be  paid  out  of  two  crops  ;  whereas,  in 
Ae  present  instance,  the  rent  might  nearly  be  paid  at  the  outsets 
Tbis,  to  be  sure,  is  an  important  matter ;  freeing  me  from  an 
expensive  outlay  in  the  first  instance,  which,  in  fact,  would  operate 
afterwards  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  so  much  more  rent.  X 
^shed  greatly  to  have  had  the  benefit  of  your  advice  before  the 
toiaction  was  concluded  ;  therefore,  felt  much  concern  when 
I  kamed  that  your  other  engagements  prevented  us  from  obtain- 

Allow  me,  in  the  next  place,  to  solicit  your  advice  concerning 
Ae  most  suitable  rotations  of  cropping  for  the  several  soils  de- 
acribed.  I  shall  throw  out  my  crude  ideas  on  that  subject,  sub- 
ftittiii|r  them  entirely  to  your  better  judgment. 

A'rsf-— On  the  strong  loam,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  an* 
^iifjaet  coarse  shift  may  be  most  profitably  followed,  especially  as 
wioil  is  divided  into  eight  enclosures,  some  of  them  rnore^ 
IBQW  of  them  lest,  than  twenty  acres,  which  would  cause  the 
■mgement  to  suit  well  when  grass  was  resorted  to.  The  rota- 
tion miriit  commence  with  a  complete  summer-fallow ;  2.  go  on 
^■h  w&eat  and  grass  seeds ;  3:  pasture  ;  4.  pasture  ;  5.  pasture  % 
&  Qits  \  7.  beans ;  8.  wheat.  My  father  thinks,  as  the  land  is 
VdLndosed,  and  profits  from  grass  husbandry  on  the  increase, 

2.  tl:a: 
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that  the  benefits  of  this  rotation  may  exceed  those  to  be  c 
from  employing  the  plough  more  extensirely;  and  thatwl 
ly  one  dunging  was  required  during  the  rotation,  the  who! 
znay  be  expected  good  from  the  vegetable  manure  accui 
during  the  three  years  of  pasturage. 

Second — On  the  thin  claySi  it  appears  expedient  to  ex< 
gentle  rotation »  otherwise  full  crops  cannot  be  expected 
i.  summer-fallow  with  dung ;  t.  wheat  and  seeds  ^  S 
and  ryegrass  ;  4.  oats.  Tou  have  often  told  me,  that  gn 
bandry  did  not  pay  on  such  soils  after  the  first  year,  and 
good  oats  were  got  after  one  year's  grass  as  after  threi 
Satisfied  that  these  sentiments  are  well  founded,  I  propc 
the  fifty  acres  of  thin  clay  should  be  divided  into  four 
and  cropped  in  the  way  described.  According  to  any  oth 
the  same  quantity  of  produce  caimot  be  obtained  at  so  li 
pense  of  labour.  In  tact,  five,  or  at  the  most  six  ploi 
are  only  required  during  the  whole  rotation. 

TAird-^As  to  the  lignt  soils,  I  am  dear  that  turnips  rfi 
the  basis  of  any  rptation  that  may  be  adopted.  This,  1 
will  gain  your  approbation.  I  am  more  doubtful  about  tl 
crops  ;■  but  let  me  suppose  the  course  to  be  as  follows : 
nips )  S.  wheat  on  the  portion  of  ground  cleared  by  th^ 
March ;  barley  on  the  remainder ;  grass  seeds  to  be  sol 
both  I  S*  clover  and  ryegrass,  either  to  be  used  in  soiling, 
nufactured  into  hay;  4.  oats*,  £•  peas  and  beans  drilled ;  6 
There  being  one  hundred  acres  of  light  soil,  this  gives  ab 
acres  for  each  break.  My  father  says  the  rotation  is  a  go 
if  dung  can  be  administered  twice  in  the  course  of  it  ^ 
which  cannot  be  ascertained  at  tlie  present  moment. 

Now,  let  me  bring  the  crops  of  the  several  rotations  i 
view,  before  calling  your  attention  to  the  number  of  n 
horses  that  will  be  required  in  their  cultivation.  Upon 
back,  it  appears  that  there  will  be  nearly  thhrty-seven  { 
wheat  upon  the  strong  loam  ;  twelve  and  a  half  acres  u] 
thin  clay  )  and  twenty  acres  upon  the  light  soils,  snppos 
half  of  the  turnip  break  cleared  in  time,  making,  in  all,  i 
four  and  a  half  acres  annually  under  wheat.  The  extent 
ley  ground  will  be  eight  acres  and  a  half,  or  thereby )  of 
bout  forty-eight  acres  ^  of  beans  and  peas  about  thirty-fiv 
of  turnips  tiearly  seventeen  acres,  besides  thirty-two  ; 
plain  summer-fallow.  The  total  number  of  acres,  theref< 
der  the  plough  in  one  season,  according  to  these  rotationi 
hundred  and  fifteen  i  whereof  one  hundred  and  tfairty-c 
carry  white  corn  crops,  and  fifty-two  beans,  peas  and  1 
whilst  eighty-five  acres  are  in  grass  Qf  different  ages  >  aac 
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r  of  the  farrti,  vis?.  tRirty-two  acres,  under  the  radical 
ttorjr  process  of  summer-fallow.  In  my  humbie  opinion, 
it  sketch  is  not  far  amiss,  especially  as  it  includes  the 
[^  of  Tariou^  soils,  whose  properties  are  so  dissimilar^  as 
er  what  may  be  called  good  management  upon  one  of  them 
i*r  inexpcjiient  upon  the  others. 

tm  think  five  ploughs  and  ten  horfes  will  be  quite  fufficient 
ryfn^  oh  the  work  I  have  chalked  out  ?  or  would  you  con- 
i  to  tie  neccflary  ?  To  favc  a  plough  in  thcfe  times,  is  the 
ling  as  to  fave  one  hundred  guinea^;  though  t  am  well 
if  ihe  ftrength  kept  is  below  the  work  to  be  eicecuted, 
erV  faving  in  the  firft  inftance  ^ill  ultimately  turn  out 
in  to  the  perfon  who  attempts  it.  Still,  as  I  remember 
ilbiigh  with  you  cultivated  more  acres  than  I  have  mention- 
Fknow  that  an  extenfive  farmer  in  this  neighbourhood^ 
l^ntis^  chiefly  compofed  of  loam  and  clay  foils,  had  laft 
^o  acres  under  erain  crops,  whllft  his  itrength  did  not 
ten  ploughs ; — I  lay,  when  I  refled  upon  thcfe  circum- 
,  I  cannot  conceive  that  five  ploughs  will  be  infufficient  for 
5  the  farm  that  I  have  undertaken.  If  I  entertain  any 
it  is  with  regard  to  the  fummer  work  *,  becaufe  a  de- 
a'ny  part  of  what  mav  be  called  the'  radical  procefles,  is 
ring  the  whole  of  the  rotation,  of  which  they  form  the 
But,  a$  a  fupcmumerary  hcrfe  may  be  ufcful,  and  ferve 
labour  agoing  wh«n  a  cafualty  occurs,  I  can,  with  fuch  an 
y,  get  on  with  horfc-hocing  the  drilled  crops ;  at  lead", 
reflary  work  may  thereby  be  confiderably  affifted.  Befides, 
pring  work  will  not  be  extenfive,  the  tiirnip  and  naked  fal- 
n  be  earlier  prcparf^d  than  otherwifc  would  be  praflicable. 
noTC  labour  will  be  required  for  the  tutnip  break,  than 
y  allotted  to  the  fame  extent  of  barley  ground  j  and,  by 
irng  that  labour  at  ::n  early  period,  the  work  of  the  feafon 
thereby  greatly  advanced. 

t  engaged  five  married  fcrvr^r.ts  as  ploughmen,  and  two  as 
h{  at  odd  work.  £nch  of  them  is  to  get  1 2  bolls  of  oats, 
of  barley,  and  2  boils  of  peas,  v;ith  maintenance  for  a 
ougb  the  year  ;  the  carriage  of  what  coals  are  wanted,  land 
ing  a  peck  of  lintfced,  and  land  for  planting  potatoes  to 
!nt  of  one-tenth  of  an  ^cre.  The  fervant  who  is  to  fow 
1,  gets  alfo  a  psir  of  ihoefi ;  and  if  he  continues  with  fflC 
r  year,  he  is  to  receive  half  a  boll  of  wheat,  or  the  value 
or  (lacking  tiie  crop  :  the  whole  are  to  have  maintenance 
!ft.  But  as  I  will  not  have  any  harveft  work  for  this  year, 
(Elated  that  each  man  is  to  receive  3  f.rlois  of  oatmeal  in 
hfe  maina'nance. 
XI.  iiQ.  4'-  D  The 
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The  fallow  and  turnip  breaks  left  by  my  predecefloTi  g 
ploughing  from  him,  according  to  the  leafc,  for  which  he  18 
qeive  payment.  I  am  endeavouring  to  engage  people  in  the 
bourhood  to  crofs-piough  the  part  intended  for  turnips,  a8  i 
the  weather  permits  \  and  will  alfo  try  to  get  the  plain  1 
crofs-  ploughed  as  early  as  poflible.  Upon  infpefting  the  fie 
tigentiy,  my  father  is  of  opinioni  that  no  more  than  is 
can  this  feafon,  with  propriety,  be  under  turnip  crop,  th< 
ing  a  hazard  that  the  ground  would  not  in  time  be  fuitab 
pared.  I  iravc  offered  I2S.  per  acre  for  the  firft  and  fecon 
rows,  and  2s.  per  acr.e  for  each  clofe  double  time  of  h 
Ing ;  and  am  in  hopes  thefe  offers  will  be  accepted.  The  ; 
the  work  may  be  delayed  till  I  am  in  poffcffion.  Advife  mc 
fort  ot  (tock  will  be  mofl  eligible  for  the  grafs  land  at 
funday.  Very  likvly,  as  there  are  no  reftriftions  upon  a 
ieCcflbr  in  that  rclpeft,  it  will  at  that  time  be  eaten  do 
:he  roots  ;  therefore,  to  clofe  up  the  fields  for  a  month  ma] 
prudent  meafure.  Ten  acres  of  tl.e  grafs  land  were  fccdi 
^.ear,  and  are  not  to  be  touched  by  my  predeceiTor  ^  fo  I  w 
je  fcarce  of  horfe  food  at  entry  j  but  there  is  no  re(tri£lioi 
£  fpe^  to  the  remainder. 

I  have  given  direclions  to  a  neighbouring  tradefman  to 
ploughs,  carts,  harrows,  &c.  for  me,  all  of  the  bed  quality, 
regard  to  the  plough  horfes,  my  father  is  clear  that  it  will  b 
:o  purchafe  them  at  the  fountain  head,  i.  e.  at  the  Wefl-c 
narkets  ;  though  he  fays,  we  may  look  at  any  roups  at  th< 
n  the  neighbourhood,  and  fee  if  any  are  there  to  be  pro 
[n  all  thcfe  matters  I  (hall  be  diredled  by  my  father.  His 
[hall  never  .be  difregarded  ;  nor  will  I  at  any  time  a6b  contr 
lis  fentiments.  He  knows  bufinefs,  and  I  am  only  beginn 
earn  it ;  though,  with  afUdance  from  him  and  my  quondat 
:eptor,  I  may  in  time  be  able  to  render  fimilar  aid  to  other  p< 

Upon  looking  over  what  is  faid,  I  find  the  thrafhing  m 
)n  the  premifes  has  not  been  noticed.  The  machine  is  a 
)ne,  and  in  a  complete  ilate  of  repair  \  therefore  I  have  < 
0  take  it  at  the  valuation  of  the  celebrated  Mr  Meikle  ;  a 
o  whom  agriculture  is  undoubtedly  under  the  greateii  i 
ions.  My  predeccfTor  agreed  to  this  propofal  at  once  \  a 
hat,  from  his  pcrfonal  knowledge  of  Mr  Mrikle,  he  wa 
he  bufinefs  was  in  good  hands.  You  are  alfo  well  ace 
:d  with  that  ingenious  mechanic  ^  therefore  I  inform  youj 
)leafure,  that  a  fubfctiption  has  been  lately  opened  in  his 
inder  the  aufpices  of  Sir  John  Sincair,  Bart.,  a  gentlema 
:nown  to  you,  which  promifes  to  fccure  a  fuitable  reward  f 
aventor  of  the  thrafhing  machine^  and  the  members  of  his 
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ly,  that  remain  in  an  unprovided  (late.  I  do  myicif  the  pleafure 
is,  enclodng  one  of  the  fubfcription-papcrs  \  confident  that  every 
exertion  will  be  made  to  (ili  it  up  in  your  nei^'»bourhood,  fo  as 
the  laft  days  of  a  venerable  and  good  man  may  be  rendered  com* 
fortable  and  agreeable. 

March  \6. — So  we  cannot  have  your  aid  in  fettling  matters 
with  my  predectflbr.  *  Surely,  my  dear  Sir,  more  than  ordinary 
delicacy  is  felt,  otherwife  you  would  not  decline  a^ing  as  arbiter 
on  my  behalf,  for  no  better  reafon  than  that  I  refided  twelve 
months  undur  your  proteftion.  The  obligation  then  conferred 
was  on  your  ^'\^y  i.;)t  on  mine  ;  and  furnifhes  no  caufe  for  lup- 
pofin)^  that  the  ilriftelt  impartiality  wouLi  n.t  be  exercife*^?,  when 
the  duties  of  an  arbiter  were  to  be  difc'-Hrgtrd.  Howevv  ,  I  am 
obliged  to  yru  for  recommending  another  perfon  for  th.it  office, 
and  (hall  without  lofs  of  time  wait  upon  him,  and  requeft  his  af- 
fiftance. 

jipril  16. — Grafs-feeds  were  fown  a  few  days  ago  amongft  all 
the  fallow  wheat  upon  the  farm  ;  and  I  gave  perfonal  attention  not 
only  to  the  fowing  of  the  feeds,  but  alfo  to  the  harrowing  procefs, 
during  it?  whole  continuance.     My  father,  when  I  went  to  get 
that  bufinefs  executed,  faid  to  me,  *  George,  remember  to  have 
the  feeds  well  covered,   otherwife  an  impcrfedi   appearance   of 
plants  may  be  expe£^ed.     I  never  faw  a  headland  where  the  feeds 
did  not  vegetate  well,  owing  entirely  to  the  extra  harrowing  which 
that  part  of  the  field  received  ;  whereas,  I  have  repeatedly  fccu 
other  parts,  even  of  the  fame  field,  imperfe6lly  planted,  fiom  a 
want  of  fufficient  harrowing. '     Prompted  by  thtfe  fu;^geltions, 
I  took  care  that  a  clofe  double  time  was  given  to  every  ridge  j  and 
infilled  that  the  harrows  fliould  be  driven  fmartly  along,  fo  as  thvi 
full  effects  of  the  teeth,  in  loofcning  the  fiirface,  and  covtring  the 
feeds,  might  be  obtained.     We  fowed  40  acres,  part  with  red  clo- 
ver and  ryc-grafs,  for  foiling  \  and  the  remainder  with  white,  red 
and  yellow  clover  and  rye-grafs,  for  pafturage.     A  greater  quan- 
tity of  feeds  were  given  in  the  laft  than  in  the  firft  inllance. 

The  gentleman  to  whom  you  recommended  me,  undertook  at 
once  to  a£l  as  arbiter  in  fettling  the  ftrveral  matters  betwixt  me  and 
niy  predeccffor.  He  fcems  to  be  perfe£lly  up  to  a  bufinefs  of  that 
kind ;  for,  when  I  waited  upon  him  with  a  copy  of  the  fubmif- 
fion,  he  immediately  faid,  that,  with  the  gentleman  appointed  on 
die  other  fide,  he  would  undertake  to  determine  the  refpecliv;; 
tbims  in  four  or  five  hours.  Surprifed  at  this  rapid  mode  of  pro- 
feedore,  and  knowing  of  fome  fubmiflions  which  had  been  carried 
^de  Me  in  diem^  I  ventured  to  hint,  that  longer  time  might  hf 
■eceffary,  to  do  jufticc  to  the  parties.  *  Oh, '  faid  he,  in  an  eafy 
^y> '  I  can  readily  explain  the  caufe  of  the  delay  which  you  alliv^e 
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to.  Thofe  who  were  afting  'I'd  not  know  tlv:  bufincfs  entrufted 
to  their  decifion,  and  of  ccarfe  haired  ^t  tvrry  ftcp.  People  ac- 
quai/it^-d  with  fuch  matters  get  more  cl^vjily  forward,  efpeciajljr 
if  they  hive  been  often  employed.  In  fhort,  I  pledge  myfclf  that 
a  decrcei  fh.dl  be  pronounced,  at  one  fitting,  upon  every  article  in 
the  fuhmiffion  fhown  me.  Nay,  I  tell  you  plainly  and  candidly, 
that  I  have  been  engaged  in  more  complicated  fubmiflions  than 
yours,  and  fpent  lefs  time  in  difcufling  them  than  what  I  have 
mentioned.'  Btlieve  me,  had  not  the  gentleman  been  of  your 
recommendation,  I  fhould  have  felt  fome  apprchenfions  about  the 
iflue  of  the  fubmiflion  5  but,  recommended  by  you,  every  apgrc- 
henfion  vanifhes. 

ALij/  3. — The  turnip  break  is  crofs-pIougheJ,  and  will  neitt 
week  be  harrowed,  rolled,  reharrowcd  ancj  hand-gathered ;  after 
which,  the  perfon  employed  will  give  it  a  third  furrow ;  in  which 
ftate  it  muft  remain  till  I  enter  to  poffefTion  of  the  farm,  I  hare 
talked  to  him  about  crofs-ploughing  the  plain  fallow,  and  offered 
14s.  per  acre  if  he  will  plough  it  nine  inches  deep.  He  docs  not 
feem  averfe  to  the  offer,  provided  he  can  get  on  with  his  own  bu- 
finefs,  which,  he  alleges,  has  rather  fallen  behind  during  the  time 
he  has  been  enga^jed  with  the  turnip  land.  If  he  declines,  I  (Uall 
look  out  for  fome  other  perfon,  being  fenfible  of  the  great  import- 
ance of  ftirring  the  fallows  at  an  early  period.  The  dung  on  the 
farm  appearing  to  be  imperfeclly  made,  I  propofed  to  my  predc- 
ceiTor  to  have  it  removed  from  the  courtine,  or  farm-yard,  fo  as 
it  may  be  properly  piled  up  and  mixed  together  *,  and  offered  to 
provide  fillers,  if  he  will  furnifli  horfes  and  carts.  In  fa£V,  a  re- 
moval is  for  both  our  interefts.  To  him  it  muft  prove  beneficial, 
becaufe  the  dung  cannot  be  accurately  meafurcd  in  its  prefent  Gtur- 
ation  :  and  to  me  the  removal  mull  be  advantageous,  becaufe, 
without  it,  the  dung  can  neither  be  properly  rotted  nor  fermented. 
He  has  agreed  to  the  prcpofal ;  and  the  removal  is  to  commence 
on  Monday,  when  all  hands  will  be  employed. 

JlLnj  27. — I  have  now  entered  to  poffeflTion  of  the  farm  ;  that 
is  to  fay,  to  the  g?afs  and  fallow  land,  and  the  dwellinghoufe,  cot- 
tages and  itables.  My  fiturai on,  at  prefent,  is  certainly  not  a  com- 
fortab'j  one;  but  in  a  t'cw  weeks,  I  hope  matters  will  be  fuitably 
arr  ^ged.  I  purchafed  four  horfes  at  fome  roups  in  the  neigh- 
bou.hood,  and  entered  them  this  day  to  harrowing  ih<t  turnip  break, 
fo  AS  it  might  be  prepared  for  a  fourth  furrow.  I  mean  to  fct  out 
for  Glafgow  fair  to-morrow,  to  purchafe  fix  other  horfes ;  and 
next  week  the  fubmi(ri9n  betwixt  my  predecclfor  aud  me  isi  to  be 
difcuffcd.  You  therefore  fee  that  I  will  not  be  idle  for  fome  time. 
My  father  and  another  friend  mean  to  accompany  m.e  to  Glafgow  ; 
and  after  our  return,  you  fliall  hear  from  me.  Indeed,  I  have  al- 
ready 
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ready  received  fo  much  benefit  frqm  your  tn(lru6lipn.%  that  I 
would  be  callous  to  my  own  inrercft,  ^ere  I  to  negle£l  any  oppor- 
tunity of  feeking  information  at  a  foufce  whence  the  ignorant  may 
always  be  fupplied  without  fee  or  reward.     Yours,  &c. 


t 


[The  following  dialogue  bfetwkt  the  Flail  and  Thrashing- 
M1LL9  printed  and  circulated  in  1787,  when  the  thrashing 
machine  was  first  invented,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
brought  to  a  state  capable  of  separating  corn  from  the  straw, 
has  been  lately  sent  us.  We  have  reason  to  consider  the 
dialogue  as  a  production  of  one  of  our  ingenious  friends ; 
therefore,  are  induced  to  reprint  it,  especially  as  the  subject 
of  thrashing-machines  has  of  late  been  much  under  discus- 
sion. The  sentiments  proceeding  from  the  Flail,  are  exactly 
those  that  were  urged  at  the  time  by  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, against  the  use  of  machinery  in  the  thrashing  process, 
'.xperience  has  however  fully  proved,  that  the  apprehensions 
then  entertained  were  without  foundation  ;  because  at  no  peri- 
od has  the  working  classes  been  more  regularly  employed,  and 
better  paid,  than  since  the  thrashing-machine  was  generally  in- 
troduced.] 

J'ke  ITlajl  and  Thhashing-Mill  ;  or,  the  Tasket's  Dream. 

A  Dialogue. 

Ae  night  whan  streekit  on  a  green. 
Whan  ba'my  sleep  had  dit  my  een. 
Just  as  the  moon.  Heaven's  glorious  queen, 

Began  her  light, 
Twa  ghaists  appeared  in  battle  keen, 

But  bluidless  fight. 

The  tane  stood  on  twa  timmer  shanks, 
Just  yock't,  I  thought,  wi'  bits  o'  branks  ; 
The  tither  had  baith  iron  cranks 

An'  scutchin'  drum, 
Sae  Strang  that  it  might  play  its  pranks 

For  years  to  come. 

The  first  seemM  worn  wi'  age,  but  still 
Black  Envy  seem'd  its  face  to  fill ; 
For  whan  it  keckt  at  Threshin'  Mill, 

As  it  was  cant'rin, 
hy  like  a  diel  stufft  wl'  ill  will. 

Began  the  bantrin'. 

J)   3  FLAIL' 
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FLAIL. 

Wanwordy  gowk  I  newfangle  sot ! 

I  rlinnn  value  you  a  groat 

For  a'  your  airs ;  but  binna  hot* 

I'm  oivy  braggin*: 
ril  beat  you  in  a  barn  for  lot, 

An'  keep  me  waggin'. 

THRASHING  MILL. 

Weel  crackit  o'  tlie  sirr.plo  Flail ! 
Co»'J  I  but  get  ye  by  the  tail, 
rd  shaw  your  body  is  but  frail, 
'  Nor  fit  for  threshin' : 

Ye're  just  for  fuel  to  boil  the  kail 

Wi'  dads  o'  flesh  in. 

My  sooth  I  it  sets  ye  weel  to  crack 
Wi'  sic  aul'i-farrant  senseless  clack  ; 
But  soon,  I  think,  I'll  mak  ye  pack 

'Mang  the  defuncts : 
Your  feckless  body  then  they'll  hack 

To  brimstane  spunks. 

FLAIL. 

But  bide  a  wee,  an'  let  my  word  in. 
Though  ye  be  stronger  for  the  burden. 
Your  heart's  bluid  wad  I  dip  my  sword  in^ 

An'  kill  ye  dead  ; 
For  mony  ane  besides  Pate  Jordan  * 

Yo've  reft  o'  bread. 

Alack-a-day  !  quo'  Willie  Hill,  * 
That  rVr  we  heard  o'  Threshin'  Mill. 
We  now  maun  a'  our  bairnies  kill,  ^ 

An'  burn  our  flail. 
Sin*  now  their  kites  nae  mair  we'll  fill 

Wi'  cakes  nor  kail. 

A'  wham  ye  keep  frae  honest  livin'. 
Maun  e'en  set  out  and  try  the  thievin' ; 
The  gallows  maun  nae  mair  be  greevin', 

Since  its  agreed. 
That  ev'n  the  guid,  wha  seek  for  Heaven, 

Seek  daily  bread. 


THRASHING  MILL. 

But  now-a-days  there's  sic  ado. 

For  men  to  paddle,  delve,  and  plough, 

V 

•  •  Taskers  near  Haddington. 


That 
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That  a*  the  hands  arc  scarce  enow 

For  sic  improvements : 

In  this  light  ye  may  justly  view 

My  curious  movements. 

But  wha  kens  na  your  pedigree, 
Te  sprang  out  frae  the  harfe  tree ; 
Te  did  na  come  o'  men  like  me, 

*  Wi'  art  and  pains  ; 
I  came  to  life  just  as  ye  see, 

Frae  MEIKLE's  brains. 

FLAIL. 

It  sets  ye  weel  to  crack  o*  blood, 

Wha,  like  mysel',  sprang  frae  the  wood ; 

Though  I  be  out  a  simple  cud, 

Pm  right  auld-farrant. 
An'  ane  as  antient  as  the  flood, 

Might  be  your  parent. 

To  mony  a  thousan'  I've  gi'en  bread, 
Wha  now  are  nummer'd  wi'  the  dead, 
Frae  poortith  these  were  fairly  freed, 

An'  weel  prcteckit : 
What  worth  then  is  your  cursed  speed  ? 

The  diel-be-lickit. 

The  first  day  I  began  the  threshiii'. 

Though  auld  fouk  cou'dna  bruik  new  fashion, 

I  gied  content  to  ev'ry  station, 

Sae  weel  I  blatter'd  5 
Till  then  was  corn  in  ilka  nation 

Wi'  nout's  feet  patter'd. 

In  winter  whan  the  frost  and  snaw. 
An'  hail,  an'  rain,  an'  sleet  do  blaw. 
Is  that  a  time  to  tak  awa' 

Auld  men  to  paddle  ? 
Or  delve,  or  plough,  or  horses  ca,' 

Or  ride  on  saddle  ? 

What  pity  then  to  set  adrift, 
Sic  feckless  men  aneath  the  lift. 
To  bide  the  peltin*  o'  the  drift, 

An'  cai'ikerd  storm, 
Wha  wi'  a  flail  wad  made  a  shift 

By  threshin'  com  ! 

D   4  THRASH- 


Its  tr»e,  jr?  Ipp  n;y  sylvan  race. 

But  Fm  set  aflF  if  i'  3ic  a  grac^^ 

Sac  ifreel  ^  pla^  ba^  ^ooth'd  my  fac^, 

An'  clean'd  my  skin. 
That  m  defy  the  warl  to  ^ce 

In  me  fny  kin. 

Whan  round  n;iy  ax letxee  I  reel, 

Wi'  men,  wind,  nout^  qr  ipte^^wh^^l^ 

In  twei^ty  imnqte^,  or  Tm  a  diel, 

I'll  clean  mair  strae 
Than  you,  if  yp  will  tliresh  it  w^el. 

In  a  hai)  dayl 

Now  were  I  skill'd  in  arithmetic, 
I'd  couQt  my  worth — ^no  hypothetic ; 
But  by  fixt  rules  just  as  ye  lay  thi(:k 

your  strokes  on  flopr^ 
An'  I  my  revolutions  mak  quick 

Per  day  or  hour. 

An'  I  wad  draw  sic  grand  conclusion^ 
As  pit  ypur  noddle  in  confusion. 
Nor  w^  1,  hy  a  qus^int  allusion. 

Hint  at  your  failings ; 
Wi'  ev'n  down  thump,  an'  bauld  intrusion, 

I'd  blame  your  dealing^. 

FLAIL- 

Count  aff  your  n^en,  count  afF  your  horses. 
An'  tear,  an'  ivear,  an'  still  what  worse  is. 
How  ligl^t  ye  ipaj^  fouk's  heavy  purses 

Wi'  lack  o'  cash  ; 
Nae  doubt;  wi'  poor  fouk's  hearty  curses^ 

Yc'U  never  fash- 

An'  sine  n^aV  oi^t  yoijr  great  account. 
An'  fairly  state  the  full  amount 
P'  what  ye  save,  o'er  ^ic  discount, 

An'  Fse  be  hail. 
There's  no  a  pint  of  aquafont 

'Tween  Mill  and  FlaiL 

But  though  ye  save  a  hunder  pound, 
I'se  wad,  e'er  mony  months  gae  round. 
The  lairds  will  lay  it  on  the  ground 

As  yearly  rent ; 
l^ane  else  will  save  the  hail  year  round 
^ A  teat  o'  bent. 


Then  wow  !  wh^  guid  mi  are  ve  serving 
Yc  beet  the  biim  while  ppor  four's  stsirviu' }  • 
The  weel'inclia'd  frw  virtue  iwervia', 

Kick  Virtue's  law«t 
The  honestest  ^n'  h^^t  dei enrin' 

Mak  them  foot.ba'9» 

Sair !  sair !  It  grieves  me  whan  I  think 
Poor  Scotland's  just  on  ruin's  brink  ; 
An'  if  y^'ll  ^aiy  thole  a  blink, 

Ye'Il  find  it  true, 
She'll  fa'  iQ  6taps«  or  link  frae  link> 

Wi'  sic  as  you. 

For  sair  ye  hurt  her  population. 
Which  is  the  strength  o'  ilka  nation, 
Nac  premiuiD  iiQW  for  procreation^. 

Since  there's  nae  need^ 
Ye've  garely  Hi^'d  nwn's  occupation. 

An*  ta'en  their  bread. 

In  days  o'  yere — Neeh  f  sic  a  failih'. 

The  farmers  had  nae  ith^v  paiiin' 

3ut  bits  o'  caU^wtft  for  stools  an'  railin^ 

Ta  ktep  their  cattle ; 
The  King,  when  hU  auU  troops  were  failiu' 

Gat  them  for  battle. 

Then  have  I  seen  the  farmers'  hallants 
Wecl  packt  about  wi'  heaps  o'  callants, 
.Cloutin'  their  shoon  and  singin'  ballants 

In  winter  e^en  ; 
But  now  in  Highlands,  nor  in  Lawlaiids, 

Ye'U  ne'er  see  ane. 

Thus  had  we  ay  a  hardy  race, 
Our  bauldeat  enemies  to  face  ; 
Their  sturdy  shanks  an'  ruddy  face, 

An*  weel  packt  skin, 
Wad  made  the  de'il,  wi'  foul  disgrace, 

Himsel'  to  rin ! 

Oh  Engineers !  hear  what  I  say. 
Contrive  nae  gimcracks  mair  I  pray, 
Think  on  perpeiuum  mobile^ 

An'  t!ie  sad  sound 
That  will  be  rais'd  that  dismal  day, 

Whan  it  is  found. 

THPvASH- 


Si  The  Hail  and  Tkrashing-IUSL  MsDt!l 

THRASHING- MILL. 

I  fhink  Fve  heara  o'  twa  *  as  good^ 
Referring  a'  to  Robin  Hood ;  f 
It's  surely  right  to  sare  ane's  blood ; 

But  I  incline 
To  leave  it,  if  ye're  in  that  mood» 

To  honest  Timfe. 

FLAIL. 

Content ! — ^To  Time  I  yield  the  whole ; 
An'  gif  but  twenty  years  ye'll  thole, 
My  fame  shall  reach  frae  pole  to  pole 

In  spite  o'  you  ;    . 
On  this  I  bet  a  guid  srark  foal. 

An'  eke  a  cow. 

But,  tho'  ye  won,  ye'll  mind  what  pains^ 
Invention  stretcht,  and  racked  brains. 
Ye  caus'd  to  gimcrack-makers  ance. 

Ere  ye  was  bom ; 
Ye  seem  as  like  to  thresh  fouk's  banes 

As  thresh  their  corn. 

To  broken  legs  and  shatter'd  arms,    • 
Add  cracked  sculls  and  scatter'd  harns, 
Wi*  deid  o'  horses— men  an'  bairns. 

An'  siclike  ills ; 
Then  wha  in  Loudans,  Merse,  or  Mearns, 

Wad  thresh  wi'  Mills  ? 

THRASHING-MILL. 

In  time  my  offspring  shall  increase 
In  number  as  the  piles  o'  grass ; — 
Wi'  v:fal!k  and  honour  I  will  bless 

My  sage  contriver ; 
While  afF  the  stage  the  warld  shall  hiss 

The  Supple-driver  !  X 


to  the  conductor  of  the  farmer's  magazine. 
Sir, 

Pieuse  allow  me  to  reprove  the  Seven  Fife  Lasses,  mentioned  in 
your  Magazine,  Vol.  X.  p.  201,  as  insulting  a  stranger,  quietly 
travelling  through  that  county. 

"  Haitlu 

♦  Fergusson's  *  Plainstanes  and  Causey. '        f  Debating  Society. 
+  The  flail  thresher,  or  lot-taskcr.    " 


ISlOt  Tke  Fife  Lasses  Reprooed^  59 

**  Haitby  lasses,  ye're  no  blate !  " '• 

Gentle  Shepherd. 
Fy  for  shame,  lasses !  What  ailM  ye  at  the  American  gentleman, 
when  travelling  peaceably  (I  presume)  on  the  King's  highway  ? 
Were  ye  of  opinion  that  the  same  degree  of  desolation  had  befall- 
en Fife,  as  once  befel  Judea  ? — It  was  prophesied,  and  it  also  came 
to  pass,  that  '  in  those  days  seven  women  should  lay  hold  of  one 
man ; ' — ^but  the  Jewish  lasses  were  more  civil  than  those  of  Fife. 
Their  view  was  merely  to  be  *  called  by  his  name,  to  take  away 
their  reproach. '  To  obtain  this,  they  were  willing  to  *  eat  their 
own  bread,  and  wear  their  own  apparel ; ' — a  great  sacrifice  for 
such  a  boon  !  And,  surely,  if  they  needed  no  drinks  never  were 
wives  at  a  cheaper  rate  !  But,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  your  conduct 
did  not  betoken  much  either  of  modesty  or  disinterestedness.  It 
was  an  attempt  to  get  at  the  unfortunate  stranger's  geary  which 
was  a  sordid  aim ; — and  that  ye  so  far  accomplished,  by  extorting 
Three  Shillings  from  him.  And  it  seems,  it  warbecause  he  had 
no  more  on  which  ye  could  lay  your  fangs,  that  you  got  so  little. 
How  different  this  from  the  honest  and  gen'?rcus  conduct  with 
which  it  is  compared  !  Without  any  regirv!  to  Ms  name,  you 
endeavoured  to  assess  the  ill-fated  man  with  both  food  and  rai- 
ment for  yourselves ! 

As  this  is  a  sort  of  extraneous  matter,  and  by  no  means  direct- 
ly in  point  for  a  Farmer's  Magazine,  (though  it  is  iudetd  a  rural 
affatr)i  I  must  not  trespass  on  the  indulgence  of  the  Cf':.ductor, 
nor  the  patience  of  his  readers;  but  conclude  with  my  beat  advice, 
which  is,  S/iear  busily^  so  as  to  make  your  restmg-hour  desirable  as 
a  time  ofrest^  and  not  of  riot.  In  this  point  of  view  mv  letter 
may  be  of  some  use  in  promoting  the  design  of  the  Mag«»zinp. 

That  this  reproof  may  have  a  happy  effect,  not  only  on  tJie  Flf-,^ 
lasses,  but  on  all  who  may  have  been  guilty  of  such  an  ou:r  •:;?, 
and  act  as  a  warning  to  all  others  who  are  yet  innocent,  is  ili^ 
earnest  desire  of  A  Well-wisher  to  the  Comfort  of  Strangers,  v.d 
the  Peace  of  Society — 

Trans-Forthicus  . 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

A  Plan  for  Ravarding  Mr  Meikle,  and  also  of  PerpeliuU'w^  the 

ALemory  oj  that  Gentleman. 
Sir, 

Permit  me  the  honour  of  suggesting,  as  one  of  the  ways  r.'^X 
means  of  rewarding,  and  also  of  perpetU'^ting,  the  memory  of  ?Ir 
Meikle,  that  a  medal  be  struck— -containing  on  the  one  side  a 
£Ood  likeness  of  him — on  the  otlier.  a  figure  of  the  thras':/ii  ;> 
*  m.U 


6e  Plan  far  Rewarding  Mr  Mcikle.  VbsA 

mill  ^t  work ;  with  horses^  assistants,  suitable  inscriptions^  antl 
daces. — ^These  may  be 

Price. 
Of  SiFrer^  one  ounce,  with  a  Ring  for  a  Ribband,  Gilt,  L.S    fi   ( 

Do. Do Plain,      i     1    ( 

Do.      ...     without  a  Ring,      -     -       Do.        0  10    ( 
Of  Copper,  the  size  of  a  Penny  Piece,     .....  o    5   ( 

If  well  executed  and  speedily  procured,  they  would  probably  b( 
extensively  subscribed  for  in  the  British  Islands,  if  subscripitbi 
papers  were  sent,  at  least,  to  every  place  where  the  Farmer's  M* 
gazine  is  sold,  with  a  promise  that  the  subscribers'  names  shall  ti 
published  on  an  additional  sheet,  along  with  that  work,  arid  i 
note  to  what  extent  subscriptions  were  obtained  by  diiVcrent  prf 
sons. 

This  expense  I  incHne  to  think  the  publishers  will  not  grudg 
to  defray,  as  in  time  it  may  do  more  than  they  are  aware  of  tt 
extend  the  knowledge  and  sale  of  that  publication. 

If  accepted,  and  thought  likely  to  forward  the  plan,  Ishal 
cheerfully  contribute  two  guineas  towards  the  expense  of  the  At 

Coupled,  and  I  hope  not  ingloriously  for  either,  I  beg  leave  ft 
cay,  that  a  memoir  of  that  eminent  agriculturist  and  mechafiioi 
genius,  the  late  William  Craike,  Esq.  of  Arbigland,  wouM  b 
acceptable  to  many.  He  was  the  father  of  regular  improvement 
in  this  quarter : — he  invented  the  first  drill  for  sowing  grain  will 
six  coulters,  about  the  year  1760,  which  was  a  very  compl*^ 
machine.  With  a  man,  horse  and  boy,  it  easily  sows  four  acre 
a  day  ;  and  is  now  made  by  Mr  Crighton,  Edinburgh,  price  iSi 

Mr  Craike  told  me,  in  i776,  that  the  first  was  made  by  W 
overseer,  who  was  bred  a  joiner ;  and  that  he  comprehended  th 
drawing  and  description  given  him,  so  fully,  that  he  did  not  mak 
a  single  mistake  in  the  first  attempt.  He  said,  likewise,  that  fc 
thirty  years  the  sun  did  not  rise  while  he  was  in  bed  ;  and  adde< 
what  was  certainly  still  more  remarkable,  that  he  never  found  tl 
overseer  mentioned,  in  bed,  but  two  or  three  times. 

Mr  Craike  persevered  in  theTullian  system  of  successive  whe 
crops,  for  thirteen  years,  with  good  success  ;  but  did  not  recofl 
mend  it  to  general  practice  ;  because,  he  said,  the  operations  wC' 
too  delicate  for  ordinary  hands. 

He  had  to  contend  with  a  stubborn  soil ;  and  used  to  observ 
that  the  rental  of  other  estates  advanced  as  fast,  with  little  atte: 
tion,  as  his  did,  after  much  expense  and  attention  bestowed. 

Lord  Kaimes  cultivated  his  acquaintance  ;  and  his  *  Gentlenfi: 
Farmer'  (perhaps  the  best  book  yet  on  the  subject),  it  is  said,  d 
not  suffer  on  that  account : — what  it  recommends,  was  merely  J 
Craike's  practice. 


(K  Onthe  Potato  Cml  6i 

ly  the  insertion  of  tbis,  you  will  add  to  fovmer  favours  confer- 
on»  Sir,  your  very  bumble  Servantj 

Cairneksis. 
mfricssAire,  2Qth  Jan.  1810. 

NOTE. 

The  Conductor  would  willingly  give  a  memoir  of  the  cele- 
ated  Mr  Craike  of  Arbigland,  were  he  provided  with  materials, 
e  will  therefore  tliank  any  of  his  correspondents  who  can  fur- 
ih  him  with  particulars  concerning,  that  eminent  agriculturist, 
ho,  from  all  accounts,  was  not  only  well  acquainted  with  every 
anch  of  husbandry,  but  also  of  great  use  in  diffusing  improve- 
ents  through  that  part  of  Scotland  with  whicli  he  was  particu- 
dy  connected. 


TO  THE  CONPUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMtlt's  MAGAZINE.    . 

On  the  Potato  Curl. 

SsME  years  ago,  through  the  channel  of  your  Magarine,  I  com- 
unicated  my  opinion  of  the  cause  of  a  disease  in  potatoes  corn- 
only  called  the  eutl.  I  then  observed,  that  the  curl  in  potatoes 
as  owing  to  an  insect  in  the  ground,  and  might  be  destroyed,  or 
erented  from  doing  harm,  either  by  putting  some  alkaline  sub- 
ance  in  the  ground,  or  on  the  sets. 

Last  season,  I  made  the  following  experiments.  I  summcr- 
llowed  a  small  part  of  a  field  ;  and  the  last  time  it  was  turned 
'er,  which  was  in  the  month  of  August  180v»<,  I  sprinkled  it  over 
ith  hot  limeshells.  It  lay  in  that  state  till  the  month  of  April. 
was  then  planted  with  potatoes.  Exactly  alongside  of  the  fal- 
w,  I  planted  three  rows,  and  covered  each  set  with  a  little  soot. 
*nthe  same  field,  I  planted  several  pecks  of  the  same  seed  and 
lift  same  dung  as  those  planted  on  the  fallow,  and  with  the  soot. 
Among  those  planted  on  the  fallow  and  with  soot,  there  was 
3t  one  diseased  plant.  Amongst  those  planted  on  the  same  field 
ith  the  same  dung  and  seed,  there  were  somt:  hundreds  of  dis- 
used plants. 

This  circumstance  appears  to  me  a  Cit^r  proof,  thai-  v  former 
ypothesis  is  just,  viz.  that  the  disease  is  locii,  and  ncc  heredi- 

I  am.  Sir,  your  mcst  obedient  Servant, 

Ja.  Inglis. 

2m  Jan.  ibiO. 

FOR 
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FOR   THE   farmer's   MAGAZINE. 

Account  of  Wieat  sold  in  Haddincton  Market,  for 
MoNeT/fffxm  ^th  November  !«()«  to  21th  October  ltt09. 
municated  hy  Mr  Todrick,  Clerk  of  the  Market. 


Ret 

a 


Date.     Quantity,  Value. 


1808. 

Nov.  4. 

11. 

18. 

25. 


BOLLS. 

756 
549 
800 
842 


2927 

Dec.  2.  715 

9.  635 

16.  665 

23.  532 

30.  484 


1809. 
Jan.  6. 
13. 
20. 

27. 


3031 

331 
681 
569 
273 


1854 

Feb.  3.  594 

10.  480 

17.  515 

24.  437 


Mar.  3. 
10. 
17. 

24* 
31. 


2026 

482 
350 
366 
317 
369 


1884 

April  7.  452 

14.  330 

21.  520 

28.  590 


L. 
17lO 
1287 
1793 
1845 


s. 
17 
13 
2 
14 


4562  16 

1072  0 

H'l9   19 

12(  3  19 

1425  19 


D. 

6 
6 
0 


6637  7  6 

1517  17  0 

1874  12  3 

1505  2  6 
1196  19  3 
1056  16  0 

6651  7  0 

731  5  0 

1506  7  6 
1324  16  6 

638  1  6 

4200  10  6 

1 343  9  6 

1063  10  0 
1190  19  0 

1064  16  6 

4662  15  0 

1194  15  0 

867  17  6 
863  14  6 
768  6  6 

868  3  0 


6 

6 
6 
6 
0 


Weekly 
Average. 


L. 

2 
2 
2 
2 


2 

2 

2 
o 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


D. 

5^ 


s. 
6 
6  10|i 


TT 


4 

3 


9" 


TT 


10" 


TT 


2  2 

2  S 

2  5 

2  5 

2  3 


4 
4 
6 
6 


2  5 

2  4 

2  6 

2  8 


9 
9 

7 
8 

7 


2  7 
2  10 
2  8 
2     8 


5A 
if? 

0 
8 


TT 


2«o 


6^ 


TT 


8" 


TT 


2A 

3 
8t', 


"ti 
0* 


5t't 
3^ 


•7  ♦ 


TT 


ATonthli 
Average, 
L.     8*     1 


2     5     4 


2     d  10 


2     5     9 


2     6     0 


2     8^ 


1892 


4591   18     § 


S     i     6 
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IVeeJdy 

Monthly 

JDates.    Quantity. 

Value. 

Average. 

Average. 

1809.        BOLLS. 

L. 

s. 

D. 

L. 

S.     D. 

L.     S.     D. 

May     5.     2S6 

550 

10 

6 

2 

6     744 

12.     485 

1003 

16 

6 

2 

1    4A 

19.     534 

1192 

15 

0 

2 

4     8 

■ 

26.     S88 

882 

17 

0 

2 

5     6A 

164S 

3629 

19 

0 

- 

2     4     2/^ 

June    2.     637 

1506 

8 

6 

2 

7     3A 

9.     751 

1709 

2 

6 

2 

5     6^ 

16.     468 

1061 

17 

6 

2 

5     4A 

23.     519 

1197 

8 

0 

2 

6     lA 

SO.     493 

1153 

10 

6 

2 

6     9A 

2868 

6628 

7 

0 

- 

2     6     2A: 

July     7.     622 

1471 

1 

6 

2 

7     SA 

14.     614 

1424 

6 

6 

2 

7     l^J- 

21.     418 

1009 

7 

6 

2 

8     3,V 

28.     616 

1522 

5 

0 

2 

9     5A 

2260 

5427 

0 

6 

- 

2     8     Ot'i 

Aug.    4,     407 

1017 

15 

6 

2 

10     OA 

11.     6.^8 

1721 

13 

0 

2 

10     OA 

18.     536 

1328 

15 

6 

2 

9     7 

25.     497 

1281 

9 

0 

2 

11     6A 

2128 

5349 

16 

0 

- 

2  10     3A- 

Sept.     1.     376 

1015 

8 

0 

2 

14     O^V 

8.     313 

900 

9 

0 

2 

17     6  A 

15.     323 

979 

12 

0 

3 

0     1^% 

22.     332 

9H9 

16 

0 

2 

19     7  A 

29.     859 

2200 

1 

6 

2 

It     2A 

2203 

6085 

6 

6 

- 

2  15     'JJJ" 

Oct.      6.     620 

1395 

17 

0 

2 

5     OA 

IS.     531 

1169 

18 

0 

2 

4     OW 

20.     522 

1248 

4 

6 

2 

7     91? 

m.     341 

873 

0 

0 

2 

11     2  A 

2014 

4686 

19 

6 

^ 

2     6     6/v 

AB- 
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ABSTRACT. 


Aloni^tly 

jinmial 

Dates. 

Qiinntity. 

Value. 

A 

leragc. 

yfx'erage. 

Ih08. 

BOLLS, 

L.          S. 

l>. 

JL. 

s. 

D. 

L.     S-.     o. 

Novembei 

r  2927 

6637     7 

(> 

2 

5 

4rV 

December  3GS* 

6651     7 

0 

'J 

2^ 

lOA 

1809. 

January 

1854 

4200  10 

6 

2 

5 

3  A 

February 

2026 

4662   15 

0 

2 

6 

Or^ 

March 

1884? 

4j6'J   16 

6 

2 

8 

5,% 

April 

1892 

4591    18 

6 

2 

S 

6/.. 

May 

1643 

36'if>   19 

0 

2 

4 

2  " 

June 

2868 

6638     7 

0 

6 

2.V 

July 

2260 

5127     0 

6 

«> 

8 

OA 

August 

2128 

5349  16 

0 

2 

10 

September  220:< 

6085     6 

6 

2 

15 

O  I    1 

October 

2014 

46S6   19 

6 

2 

6 

6A- 

m 

26,730 

63,114     3 

6 

- 

2     7     2A 

Quantity, 

,  value,  and  aver-') 

age  price  during 

the  san;e  (  R)I!<, 

/.. 

5.  d. 

Z».  s.    d. 

number 

of  market  day&  in  \  3! 

^>103 

( 

607( 

)5  1  6 

t  17  y,-v 

the  preceding  season         J 

TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THL  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

ILu^s  relating  to  cm  Imp7'cncn!:'nt  on  the  Thrashing  Machine. 

Sin,  DiiUccithi  \6th  February f  i8io. 

The  enciofed  hints,  relating  to  an  ir»iprovenK-nt  of  the  thnfli- 
ing  in:ic!iine,  by  Mr  Alexander  Scott,  Ormifton  (the  {r^ntleman  ta 
vliom  tl:;i  premium  was  adjudged  for  ihe  beft  model  of  a  rcapipg 
machliic),  were,  yellerday,  Tubmittt'd  to  llie  confidernuon  of  the 
Dalkeith  Monthly  Farming  Club,  and  were  by  them  though:  wor- 
thy of  attentio:^ 

I  was  dir<;clcd  by  the  Meeting  to  tranfmit  them  to  you,  and  to 
inform  you,  that  you  are  at  full  liberty  to  give  ihcm  publicity 
through  the  channel  of  the  Farmffr's  P.Iaga'zine,  if  you  entertain 
the  fame  favourable  opinion  of  thcitr  mciits. 

Mr  Archibald  Park,  Windymains,  intends  to  have  the  appara- 
tus aflixed  to  his  machine  immediately,  imdcr  the  dirediron  of  Mr 
Scott.  He  expecls  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  give  an  account  of 
iti  ::':il  at  next  meeting-,  and,  if  ajjrrcablc,  1   ihall  be   happy  to 

4  have 
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8 1  o.  Hints  for  Improving  the  Thrashing  Machine.  6g 

lave   it  in   my  power  to  communicate  the  refult  to  you.     In  the 
nean  time,  I  remaiui  witli  refpeiSly 

Your  obedient  humble  Servant, 

William  Douglas,  Sjc.  D.  M.  F.  C. 

Dear  Sir,  Onniston,  i:\th  February ^  1810. 

Enclosed  are  Hints  relative  to  Thrafliing  Machines,  which  I 
beg  leave  to  trouble  you  to  lay  before  the  iirH;  meeting  of  the  Dal- 
keith Farmer  Society,  for  their  confideration ;  and,  if  approveii 
ofi  you  arc  at  liberty  to  make  them  known,  in  any  form  you  think 
proper,  for  the  benefit  of  farmers  at  Lrge. 

I  am  your  moil  obedient  humble  Servant, 
To  Mr  JVnin  Douglas^  Secretajy  oj")  Allxandlk  Scot  i\ 

the  Dalkeith  Fanning  Society,      3 

HintSy  'which  may  serve  to  remove  an  Inconvenience  that  attends 

Thrashing  Machines. 

The  inconvenience  alluded  to  is,  that  thrashing  machines  ge« 
neffaHy  break  the  straw  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  unfit  tor 
diatch. 

With  a  view  to  remedy  this,  it  is  proposed  that  the  farmer  shall 
select  all  the  fair  standing  corn  of  his  fields,  especially  that  part 
of  it  which  has  the  strongest  and  tallest  straw,  and  cause  the 
same  to  be  laid  regularly  into  the  ropes  by  the  reapers  \  as  also  to 
be  built  apart  in  the  b:irn-yard. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  proposed  to  annex  the  following  simple 
addition  *  to  the  thrashing  machine,  viz. 

To  place  a  foot-bar  or  treadle,  in  a  convenient  position,  for  the 
person  that  feeds  the  corn  to  the  machine,  to  set  one  of  his  fecc 
iipon  at  pleasure.  The  back  end  of  tliit  foot- bar  is  to  be  mortised 
biCO  a  small  wooden  axis,  of  somewhat  greater  length  than  thut 
if  the  feeding  rollers,  having  gudgoons  to  play  in  stu(!s  fixed  to 
die  floor  parallel  with  the  rollers.  Near  to  each  end  of  this  axis, 
S  also  to  be  mortised,  a  short  piece  of  wood  i!i  an  opposite  di- 
Cfction  to  that  of  the  step  or  treadle ;  a:»d  to  each  of  these  pieces 
tf  wood,  IS  to  be  hinged  a  spur-bar  of  iron,  of  sullicicnt  length 
b  reacJi  up  to  the  gudgeons  of  the  upper  feeding  roller,  and  to 
le  cCMinected  with  them  in  such  a  mauiier,  that  if  the  treadle  be 
miliecl  down,  the  spur-bars  shall  raise  equally  both  ends  of  the 
feeding  roller  to  a  height  sufficient  to  admit  the  straw  to 
partially  scutched. 
Xv.this  case  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  cover  above  the  drum, 
I  made  with  claws  to  rest  on  the  gudgeons  of  the  upper  roller  ; 
vol- XI.  NO.  41.  E  "  and 

•  See  Fig.  I.  of  Pluic  2. 
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and  the  pinion  of  the  upper  roller,  in  place  of  being  connected 
to  one  of  Its  pudgeons  by  means  of  a  tapering  socket,  ought  to 
be  connected  by  a  single  unireraal  joint. 

Ta  those  who  haie  horse  machines,  this  idea  may  be  of  consi- 
derable importance  ;  for  it  is  well  known,  that  the  heaviest  part 
of  the  work  is  that  of  thrashing  the  root  end  of  the  straw.    For 
where  the  straw  is  all  nearly  of  one  length,  it  will  be  found  that 
by  the  time  it  is  one  third  through  the  roliersr  th«re  would  be  no 
loss  of  grain  by  suffering  it  then  to  escape ;  and  in  few  cases  will 
the  straw  of  fair  standing  corn  require  to  have  more  than  two 
thirds  of  its  length  scutched.     By  thus  allowing  the  root  end  of 
the  straw  to  escape,  the  horses  will  be  enabled  to  perform  their 
work  with  much  greater  ease.     It  is  well  known  to  those  who  have 
horse  machines,  that  the  root  end  of  long  strong  straw  often  re- 
duces the  velocity  of  the  drum  so  much,  that  if  there  was  com 
iitar  to  the  root  end  of  the  straw,  the  scutchers  could  not  beat  it 
out ;  and  that  it  requires  great  exertion  of  the  horses  always  to  le- 
gain  this'  lost  velocity. 

To  use  the  treadle  to  advantage,  will  require  some  practice  \ 
for  it  must  not  be  pressed  down  suddenly,  but  gradually  at  the 
first,  until  it  is  observed  that  the  scutchers  begin  forcibly  to  dnw 
in  the  straw  from  the  rollers.  When  this  takes  place,  the  treadle 
must  be  instantly  pushed  down  against  its  regulating  bar*,  and 
immediately  on  the  root  end  of  the  straw  disappearing,  the  rol« 
lers  are  again  to  be  admitted  into  their  place,  to  receive  more- 
corn. 

When  sheaves  of  confused  com  are  met  with,  it  is  proposed 
that  the  pressure  of  the  foot  is  to  be  withheld. 
Onniaton,  14.  Feb.  1810. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

I^tta-  from  Sir  George  Mackenzie^  Bart.,  oti  Steaming  Potatoes  l 
xvith  a  Draught  of  the  Jiecessary  Apparatus  for  that  Operatiof^ 
Sir, 

As  steamed  potatoes  are  now  much  used  as  food  for  cattle,  ^^* 
^s  the  apparatus  for  steaming,  generally  used,  is  rather  expensi^^ 
Isend  you  a  drawing  of  one  ♦  which  I  contrived  some  time*^ag^ 
and  which  may  be  found  useful.  AAAA  is  a  wooden  box  tfi^^ 
feet  square  \  but  the  dimensions  and  shape  may  be  altered  at  pl^^ 
sure.  A  set  of  wire  frames,  or  riddles,  as  we  call  them,  *^ 
made  to  fit  into  this  box,  one  over  the  other.     Each  frame  fli^ 

t 


♦  See  Fig.  2.  of  Plate  2. 
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be  made  of  a  size  to  hold  a  quantity  of  potatoes  sufHcient  for 
one  or  two  animals.  The  frames  being  filled  with  potatoes,  and 
pbced  in  the  box,  the  whole  are  covered  by  a  lid  made  pretty 
tight,  having  a  small  valve  to  allow  the  steam  to  escape  when 
too  powerful.  The  pipe  P,  connected  with  the  boiler  Q,  passes 
under  the  bottom  of  the  box  ;  and  opens  into  it  at  the  centre  of 
the  bottom.  In  order  to  save  time  and  trouble  in  supplying  the 
bo'der  with  water,  it  is  connected,  by  means  of  a  syphon  S,  with 
the  trough  B  ;  which,  being  kept  full,  the  boiler  will  be  supplied 
constantly  by  means  of  the  syphon.  This  contrivance  I  have  of- 
ten used  for  distilling  water  for  chemical  purposes  ;  and  it  js  my 
intention,  in  another  place,  to  point  out  its  application  to  the  boilers 
of  steam  engines,  &c.  If  the  trough  be  made  several  times  larger 
than  the  boiler,  one  filling  may  serve  for  a  day  or  two  \  and,  by 
a  slight  attention  to  the  fire,  the  steaming  mav  go  on  with  little 
or  no  interruption.  A  second  set  of  frames  feeing  readv  filled 
with  potatoes,  the  attendant,  when  the  potatoes  in  the  first  set 
are  readvy  turns  the  cock  C;  by  which  the  communication  be- 
tween the  boiler  and  the  box  is  cut  ofF,  and  the  steam  escapes  at 
C  By  this  means,  the  potatoes  may  be  removed  without  incon- 
venience, and  the  second  set  put  in. 

The  drawing  is  made  merely  to  show  the  nature  of  the  appa- 
ratus, which  may  be  placed  in  a  variety  of  positions  to  suit  any 
building  or  fire-place.     F  is  the  fir^-place. 

If  the  saving  of  expense,  and  time  ;  if  simplicity,  and  the 
circumstance  or  little  room  being  taken  up,  are  merits  in  an  ap- 
paratus of  this  kind  ;  I  have  some  hope  that  this  little  invention 
of  mine  will  be  acceptable  to  you. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
Ike,  1809.  G.  S.  Mackenzie. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

f^fese'Press,  Chttrn-Iiecijyej  Diary^  Premiums^  Oniofi'Tree,  ^r. 

SlE, 

.  I  believe  agriculturifts  are  the  mod  communicative  of  any  clafs 
y*  fociety,  poflTibly  more  fo  fometimes  than  they  have  much  t hanks 
*!*•  becaufe,  miftakenly,  a  difplay  of  that  communicative  diipofi- 
™^  18  fuppoftd  to  imply  fuperiority. 

I  am  little  of  a  farmer,  but  a  fmcere  wellwiflier  to  the  interefts 
w  agriculture,  which  urges  me  to  inform  you  and  your  readers  of 
*  dicefe-J)refs  introduced  into  this  neighbourhood,  of  fo  much 
""^t,  thit  I  conceive  it  to  be  worthy  of  notice  in  your  repohtoiy, 
^^  the  attention  of  dairy  farmers. 

*t  is  fimple— occupies  liiile  mere  room  than  a  chair — is  fo  pov- 

E*2  iiful 
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erful  as  I  believe  able  to  command  a  cheefe  of  half  a  hundred 
weight,  though  we  have  none  here  fo  large.  If  not  cautioufly  uf- 
ed,  it  fqueezes  the  vat  and  cloth  to  pieces.  It  can  receive  two  or 
more  cheefes  at  once  ;  the  price  is  moderate ;  and  a  Angle  perfony 
young  or  oid^  can  manage  it. 

It  is  on  the  principle  of  what  I  believe  is  called  teeth  and  pini- 
on, of  calt  iron^-^weight  of  metal  about  30  lib. — price  73. ;  the 
frame,  of  common  wood  and  work,  izs.  or  i4g. ;  and  whole  weight 
about  90  or  100  lib.  It  is  wrought  by  a  handle  of  metal  length- 
ened  to  36  inches,  which  afls  with  power  as  a  lever,  made  fteady 
and  conitantly  excited  by  a  weight  of  20  or  30  lib.  hung  thereon. 
Behind  the  teeth  are  two  rollers,  to  render  the  fridlion  eafy. 

The  annexed  Iketch  *  may  give  a  better  idea  of  it. 

It  feems  nearly  as  much  fuperior  to  the  old  way,  ftill  in  ufe,  by 
1  irge  (lones,  (oppreflive  and  dangerous  for  feveral  perfons  to  lifti 
and  difficult  to  balance),  as  our  way  of  boiling  water,  by  putting  it 
over  the  fire,  is  to  the  Otaheitian  mode,  of  heating  ilones  and  pat- 
ting thefe  into  the  water.  Yet  let  us  not  fmile  at  their  (implicity. 
Perhaps  Europeans  had  not  a  better  mode,  while  unacquainted 
with  metals. 

A  chum,  introduced  here  about  ten  years  ago,  is  equally  fimple 
and  efficient.  I  have  heard  that  a  patent  was  obtained  for  it  in 
England,  which  does  not  extend  to  Scotland ;  therefore,  I  fup- 
pofe,  it  is  generally  known.  But  I  may  add,,  that  it  is  a  box  of  the 
following  proportions-,  length  22  inches,  depth  17,  and  breadth 
14  inches.  The  valves  turn  indde.  The  axle  moves  in  a  brafs 
bu(h  in  front,  and  hank  within  on  the  other  fide.  A  cover  with 
air-holes  prevents  wafte.     Price  20s.  to  30s.,  according  to  fize- 

One  of  the  above  dimenfions  will  churn  from  \  lib.  to  12  lib. 
of  butter  or  more. 

There  is  fometimes  much  difliculty  in  obtaining  butter  from  lean 
cfeam  during  winter.  It  is  faid  that  two  fpoonfuls  of  vinegar^ 
added  to  the  gallon  of  cream,  after  fome  labour  is  beftowed,  will 
forward  the  procefs. 

May  I  fuggelt  that  a  page  or  two  of  your  Magazine  be  allotted 
for  a  diary  of  work  to  be  done  by  the  f armor  in  the  courfe  of  each 
enfuing  quarter.  In  form  of  a  table,  it  might  be  very  concife.. 
Perhaps  few  of  the  more  intelligent  of  your  readers  would  think 
it  mifapplied  ;  and  there  are  many  tyros  :  Befides,  fonic  are  part- 
ly,  nay  chieiiy,  engaged  with  other  occupations^  which  divide 
their  attention. 

One  fays,  (I  believe,  our  Thomfon),  that  a  pencil  jotting,  taken 
on  the  fpot,  is  worth  feveral  memories. 

It 
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It  would  be  ufeful  and  pleaflng,  if  drawn  by  the  pen  of  Mr 
Jamefon's  apprentice  (fee  No.  29.  &c.)  who  has  already  fo  liighly 
gratified  your  readers.  Who  would  not  be  proud  to  call  him  ibiv, 
grandfon,  nephew,  or  what  you  plcafe  ? 

I  fend  you,  for  trial,  a  few  fets  of  a  fpecies  of  onion-tree  {al- 
lium Canadense)  which  prows  an  abundant  qrop  of  a  hwg^  fize, 
fome  feven  and  eight  inches  round,  and,  I  incline  to  think,  well 
worth  cultivating.  Any  others  I  have  met  with,  feem  merely  for 
gratifying  curiofity.  This  is  milder  than  the  common  onion  ;  and, 
like  all  the  family,  requires  rich  foil ;  to  have  a  fpace  of  two  feet 
for  each  phnt,  and  to  be  fupported  with  flicks.  I  am  afTured  a 
fingle  plant  has  had  a  (lone  weight  of  fruit.  I  hope  you  will 
be  able  to  fay  with  Linnaeus,  on  another  occafion,  Vidi  ct  ob" 
stupi.     They  require  to  be  planted  in  February. 

Lad  fummer  I  faw,  at  Greyflock,  Cumberland,  a  fpecies  of 
onion,  which,  I  was  told,  had  its  fruit  at  the  root  like  potatoes. 
I  could  procure  no  particular  account  of  it.  Thofe  were  the  fir  ft 
plants,  and  brought  there  during  the  fpring. 

If  any  of  your  correfpondcnts  can  favour  you  with  a  particular 
account  of  this  fpecies,  it  will  probably-  be  gratifying  to  feveral, 
and  efpecially  to.     Sir,  your  moft  obedient  fervant, 

Dumfiiesshirey  tth  Xov,  1809.  J.  G. 

P.  S.  In  the  note,  page  302.  vol.  X.  of  your  Magazine,  there  is 
-a  miftake  in  the  reference.  The  trial  there  noticed,  is  cf  James 
Macgicgor,  foa  of  Rob  Roy,  for  aiding  his  younger  brother  Ro- 
bert in  his  forcible  abduction  and  marriage  with  Jean  Key  of  E- 
dinbelly,  Stirlingfhire, 

Two  circumftances  there,  are  very  fingular.  The  firfl:  appears 
from  an  information  ordered  by  the  Court  of  Jufliclarv,  and  now 
before  me,  viz.  that  this  Robert,  t/ie/i  a  hoy  of  fouvlcen^  wis  out- 
lawed, 16th  July  i73'^>,  for  not  appearing  to  Itand  trial  with  his 
brothers  James  and  Duncan,  for  the  murder  of  James  Maclaren 
of  Inncrnenty.     James  and  Duncan  were  acquitted. 

Th<f  other,  how  James  fliould  have  influence  with  fo  many  per- 
fons  to  afllll  or  connive  at  his  efcape  from  Edinburgh  Caftle,  1753. 

Two  lieutenants  and  -)  fergeant  were  bioke,  the  porter  whipped, 
befides  fever  .1  others  releafed. 

Robert,  the  pretended  I.ufband  of  Jean  Key,  was  apprehended 
at  the  fair  of  Girtmorc \  tried,  condemned,  and  executed  6th  Fe- 
bruary 1754. 

Rob  Roy  Macgregoi^s  trial  was  probably  about  1730  ;  for  Ed- 
ward Maxwell  of  Straquhan  was  bcrn  1701.  It  was  in  1724  or 
1725  that  he  carried  otF  his  coufin  Grizel  Kennedy  of  Cun^.mer- 
licad»  an  hcircfs,  then  in  her  13th  year.     His  trial  for  that  c-fii^nce 

E  3  took 
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took  place  at  Dumfries  in  i'727  \  when  (he  adhered  to  him,  and  he 
was  aflbilzied.  Her  eldeft  Ion  was  born  when  (he  was  fcarcc  four^ 
teen.  His  father,  who  was  her  guardian,  lay  long  in  piifon  on 
account  of  the  marriage. 

Note. — ^The  Conduftor  received  the  fets  of  the  fpecies  of  onion- 
tree  above  mentioned ;  and  begs  leave  to  return  thanks  to  his  re- 
fpeftable  correfpondent  for  this  and  the  many  other  favours  for- 
merly communicated.  Due  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  fets  of 
the  onion-tree,  and  particulars  of  their  fuccefs  afterwards  noticed* 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZIKE. 

On  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Circular  Letter. 
Sir, 

Some  months  ago,  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Baronet,  addreffed  a  let- 
ter, in  the  newfpapers,  to  the  Farming  Societies  in  Scotland,  re- 
quefting  to  know  by  what  methods  of  management  it  happenedji 
that  farmers  in  tliis  country  were  able  to  pay  double  the  rent  for 
their  lands  that  fuch  lands  yielded  in  England.  This  letter  was 
accompanied  with  a  variety  of  queries. 

It  occurs  to  me,  that,  although  the  fa£l  aflumed  were  as  ftatedy 
the  anfwer  to  the  principal  queltiou  mud  be  looked  for,  rather  in 
the  general  conliitution  of  the  two  countries,  than  in  the  anfwers 
to  the  particular  queries. 

Thus,  the  nominal  rent,  or  that  which  is  paid  to  the  landlord, 
is  a  fmall  part  of  the  tackfman's  payments  in  England ;  for  a  farm. 
let  at  200I.  a  year  will  pay  200I.  more  in  county-rates,  poor-rates, 
tithes,  &c. ;  whereas,  in  Scotland,  the  by- payments,  property-tax 
excepted,  arc  inconfiderablc.  Another  circumftance  to  be  attend- 
ed to  is,  that  Englirti  farmers,  much  to  their  credit,  feldom  bid 
for  one  anoiher's  farms  when  the  Icafe  is  expiring  ;  whereas,  in 
Scotland,  farms,  if  not  auctioned,  are  fet  in  a  manner  nearly  e- 
qual  to  it,  without  any  delicacy  of  overbidding  the  pofleflbn 
i.alily,  in  conrcijuencc  of  the  manner  of  taking  their  leafes,  te- 
nants in  Scotland  are  contented  with  much  fmalicr  profits  than 
i\\i  ir  En<;r.{ii  brttiircn. 

Thv'tc  circumilancea  in  the  gtnefal  fyftcm  of  the  two  countries, 
iiulcpc'.ulent  of  ajnicultural  improvements,  would  anfwer  the  qucf- 
tlon,  even  fupptM^iDg  the  premiies  to  be  vi  ell  founded  ^  thou^^h  I 
niuil  he  ai'o\v<.J  to  lay,  that  they  go  entirely  on  :i  petltio prhuijui^ 
or  an  uiriiinption  of  a  lacl  not  TelNLvident  ;  and  which,  therefore. 
r-  uaiijd  to  \\.\\c  been  iupncrted  bv  procf.     I  am  vours,  5cc. 

MlLONlDES. 
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to  the  coni>uctott  of  the  farmer^s  maca7ine. 
Sir, 

The  steaming  of  potatoes  being  an  object  of  importance,  al- 
low rae  to  lay  the  following  thoughts  on  that  subject  before  your 
readers. 

The  boiler  is  large,'  and  of  cast-metal ;  the  pipes  that  conduct 
the  steam  are  of  lead  ;  and  the  stopcoclcs  of  orass.  These  last 
•  open  into  oak  tubs,  filled  with  potatoes  ;  the  aperture  that  admits 
the  cock  being  near  the  bottom  of  the  tub.  The  steam  ascends 
through  the  potatoesr,  and  boils  them  ;  the  sicins  cracking  as  if 
they  had  been  boiled  in  water.  A  handful  of  chaff  thrown  over 
the  top  assists  in  confining  the  steam. 

A  work-horse  eats  4-2  lib.  avoirdupois  per  day ;  and  also  from 
lialf  to  three  fourths  of  a  stone  of  hay ;  or  straw  in  proportion. 
And  with  this  allowance  of  potatoes  and  fodder,  either  hay,  or 
straw  of  oats^  a  horse  works  vigorously  in  the  field,  and  conti- 
nues in  good  health  and  condition :  only,  if  he  is  to  be  sent  a 
journey  for  coals  or  lime,  he  must  be  allowed  com,  because  the 
potatoes  cannot  be  had,  and  possibly  would  not  answer  long  car- 
riage so  well. 

In  strong  soils,  and  populous  or  maritime  districts,  where  po- 
tatoes find  a  good  market,  this  mode  of  feeding  horses  may  be 
less  advantageous  ;  especially  as  draught>corn  is  to  be  had  in  most 
farms,  and  in  considerable  quantities.  But  in  light  soils,  and  ru- 
ral and  inland  districts,  where  potatoes  abound,  and  do  not  bear 
carriage,  so  that,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  cheap,  while  corn 
IS  not  in  plenty, — the  steaming  system  is  considered  a  very  promis- 
ing and  interesting  improvement. 

In  a  general  view,  it  seems  to  deserve  great  attention  ;  for  it 
his  a  tendency  to  increase  the  quantity  of  green  crops,  and  to  re- 
duce the  prestnt  excessive  consumpt  of  oats  ;  which  are  very  im- 
portant alterations  in  favour  of  the  husijandry  and  the  population 
of  the  kingdom. 

llie  boiler,  tubs,  and  v»hole  apparatus,  may  be  had  for  about 
ten  to  sixteen  guineas. 

Your  correspondent's  query  about  a  kiln  for  roasting  them, 
does  not  want  some  pluusibility.  Sure  a  well  roasted  potato  is 
more  farinaceous  and  nutritive,  and  more  ploasant  to  the  taste,  than 
one  that  has  been  dressed  in  water  or  steam  :  but  the  expense  of 
a  kiln  would  exceed  that  of  the  steaming  apparatus  *,  tl.e  fire 
vrould  be  greatly  more  ;  the  trouble  of  turning  and  attci.dii::^ 
would  be  incessant ;  and  the  surface  would  crust,  and  be  unlit 
for  horses  to  eat. 

Allow  me  now  to  notice  what  Is  said  by  your  correspondent 
who  takes  the  signature  of   "  The  Slorcmastci^s  iVcUwiJin\  "^ 
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No.  4-0,  p.  472,  concerning  the  hay  raised  on  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleugh's  lands  in  Ettrick  forest,  by  means  of  irrigation. 

If  this  respectable  correspondent  would  be  pleased  to  peruse 
the  third  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Highland  Society,  h« 
would  find  that  the  aftermath  of  these  meadows  is  considered  equal 
to  the  value  of  the  lands  before  flooding  \ — that  the  hay  (though  va- 
luable for  caltlCi  or  salc^  and  to  save  expense  in  case  of  snow  stormSi 
and  add  to  the  manure  of  these  farms  by  means  of  water  furnish- 
ing this  crop)  is  chiefly  desired  there  in  order  to  provide  again ^^ 
the  risk  of  the  stocks  in  times  of  much  snow ; — that,  on  the  Duke  • 
watered  meadows,  not  less  than  60,000  stones  of  hay  are  raised 
annually  from  irrigated  lands  ; — and  that,  by  means  of  this  hs3-T 
(which  is  always  preserved  over  year,  in  case  it  should  be  wan*^" 
ed  by  the  Cheviot  stocks  of  the  district),  60,000  sheep  may  l>^ 
provided  in  hay,  each  winter,  for  three  weeks,  from  the  meadow^* 

The  respectable  Storemastcr  can  best  compute  the  value  of  suc^^ 
provision  in  an  alpine  district ;  and  he  will  then  be  prepared  "t^ 
form  some  idea  of  the  liberal  and  wise  policy  of  the  noble  pr< 
prictor,  and  of  the  interesting  information  conveyed  to  the  pul 
lie  on  the  subject  of  his  Grace's  improvements  in  general,  by  tl 
very  sensible,  well-informed  and  liberal  minded  corresponde^f^^ 
who  has  detailed  them.    Yours,  &c.  Maximus. 


to  the  conductor  of  the  farmer's  magazine. 
Sir, 

I  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  a  new  kind  of  wheat  lately  vatT'^* 
duced  into  this  country,  cither  from  Egypt  or  Sicily,  which,  it  *^ 
faid,  may  be  fown  as  late  as  the  end  of  April  or  firft  of  May,  wi  '^'^ 
the  greateft  fuccefs.  Perhaps  it  may  be  fo  ;  though,  from  a  p^  ^' 
ufal  of  the  Prefident's  Report  to  the  Workington  Agricultural  ^ 
cicty,  and  alfo  from  the  private  letters  of  fevcral  gentlemen  wl 
have  tried  it,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  be  of  a  contrary  opinicF"^' 
But,  to  fettle  my  doubts,  it  would  be  very  obliging  were  any  ^^ 
your  correfpondents,  who  have  attempted  the  culture  of  that  iT"^' 
riety  of  wheat,  to  (late  the  fuccefs  of  their  attempts  in  a  circu 
flantial  manner.  You  will  forgive  me  when  mentioning  the  na 
of  an  individual,  efpeciiilly  as  he  deferves  more  praife  for  imprc^'^ 
ing  the  various  fpecics  of  wheat,  than  any  other  with  whom  I  »  "^ 
acquainted.  I  know  he  has  tried,  and  to  a  confiderablc  cxtcr"^ 
the  kind  of  wheat  condcfcended  upon ;  therefore,  when  I  ac^  ^ 
that  William  Hunter,  Efq.  of  Tyncfield,  is  the  gentleman  ^* 
luded  to,  1  am  almofl  fure  that  one  half  of  your  readers,  frc^^ 
their  knowledge  of  that  gentleman's  experience  in  every  branch  ^^ 
praftical  husbandry,  will  at  once  pay  attention  to  what  he  nm  ^- 
fuggeit  upon  the  fubje£l.     I  am  yoursj  &c.  Mago* 


•n-r*  A  XTi 
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BRANCH    IL 

Review  of  Agricultural  Publications. 


T^e  Rides  and  Proceedings  of  the  AnJiiversartf  of  the  JVorkin^ton 
Agricultural  Society:  and  the  Report  to  that  Socivt?/,  by  thePre- 
sidaU^Jbr  the  Year  lb09.     pp.  220. 

This  we  consider  to  be  a  well  meant  performance,  though  exe- 
cuted in  a  more  irregular  and  desultory  manner  than  any  one 
l^itherto  under  our  examination.  It  bears  upon  its  face  strong 
nr^arks  of  having  been  hurriedly  composed,  and  but  little  attend- 
ed to  while  at  press.  Respect  for  the  author  (Mr  Curwin,  M.  P.) 
restrains  us  from  criticizing  such  a  work  in  a  very  minute  man« 
'^er,  especially  when  matters  of  minor  importance  are  treated  of ; 
but»  in  duty  to  him  and  to  the  public,  we  are  bound  to  notice  a 
fc^w  of  its  most  striking  peculiarities. 

From  the  agricultural  survey  of  Cumberland,  drawn  up  by 
Messrs  CuUey  and  Bailey,  the  public  were  informed,  that  hus- 
bandry, in  that  district,  was  in  a  very  backward  state,  and  that 
^he  land  was  generally  in  the  hands  of  small  occupiers,  who  ex- 
^''cised  the  art  according  to  the  practice  of  former  times,  without 
troubling  themselves  about  modern  fashions,  or  attempting  to  imi- 
t?.te  the  improvements  introduced  into  other  districts.     As  the 
^^cntiments  of  these  well  informed  gentlemen  had  made  a  strong 
'oipression  upon  our  minds,  causing  us  to  believe  that  the  husband- 
ry^ of  the  district  stood  in  much  need  of  amendment,  we  of  course 
'"ejoiced  on  hearing  of  the  establishment  of  the  Workington  Socie- 
ty* especially  as  it  was  placed  under  the  government  and  direction 
^^  ^Ti  active  and  ingenious  gentleman,  long  known  to  the  world  a<> 
Possessing  liberal  principles;  and  well  qualified,  by  the  amiablcncss 
^*  his  disposition,  to  conciliate  and  reconcile  the  jarring  sentiments 
^f  those  over  whom  he  was  to  preside.     In  fact,  we  considered  the 
Society  as  something  like  an  agricultural  republic,  where  genius 
*nd  talents  would  figure  without  restraint,    and   the  President 
"Merely  as  the  first  farmer  of  an  establishment  entrusted  to  his  su- 
P^rintendance  and  direction ;  therefore  predicted  the  most  hap- 
PT  consequences  to   the   public,  and  the  numerous  individuals 
^ncerned  in  the  establishment,  from   the  joint  endeavours   and 
Accumulated  wisdom  of  such  a  respectable  and  well  constituted 
*^'^iety.     That  we  were  not  in  error  when  making  these  predic- 
tions, is  proved  by  the  Report  now  before  us.     From  it  we  learn, 
^t  the  culture  of  green  crops  is  greatly  increased  j — that  soiling 
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has  become  a  fashionable  practice ; — that  the  land  is  general!] 
cleaned  and  dressed  for  corn  crops ; — and,  in  short,  that  m 
husbandry  is  assiduously  exercised  by  many  members  of  thi 
tensive  and  widely  constituted  Society. 

But  it  is  not  the  practice  of  this  celebrated  Society  that  we 
to  notite  so  much  at  this  time,  as  the  Report  made  by  the ! 
dent,  of  the  proceedings  of  last  year.  His  own  farm,  beir 
largest  within  the  bounds,  and  regarded  as  something  like 
tern  for  the  imitation  of  others,  forms  of  course  a  prominer 
ture  in  the  picture  presented  :  therefore,  as  we  go  along, 
observations,  shall  be  offered  upon  the  calculations  concernir 
crops,  and  some  other  estimates  of  the  like  nature.  Consic 
political  and  rural  arithmetic  as  very  delusive  sciences,  we 
examine  with  freedom  some  of  the  statements  which  the '. 
dent  has  been  pleased  at  this  time  to  lay  before  the  Society. 

The  Report  commences  in  a  way  apparently  unfavoural 
improvement  of  every  kind  ;  for,  if  we  understand  what  is 
said,  the  President  seems  to  think  mankind  ought  never  t 
nounce  old  prejudices  or  practices,  but  continue  in  one  un' 
round.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  we  do  not 
roughly  understand  the  meaning  of  the  first  and  second 
graphs  of  the  Report ;  therefore,  shall  submit  them  to  the  i 
deration  of  our  readers  5  premising,  that,  to  us,  they  sec 
contain  greater  jargon  than  ever  appeared  in  any  agricultur 
port  that  has  come  under  ^ir  inspection. 

*  The  wisest  men,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  have  been  pr 
to  give  to  man  an  appropriate  designation.  Anciei;it  philosc 
characterised  him  as  a  bundle  of  prejudices  :  The  enlightei 
modern  times  have  reversed  this  appellation,  and  distinguishe 
as  die  child  of  reason  ;  contending  that  the  distinguishing  m; 
well  as  proof  of  his  superiority,  consists  in  emancipation  fror 
judice.  The  accursed  iVuits  of  this  new  doctrine,  as  applica 
governments,  are  too  fntally  illustrated  to  require  any  commer 
little  doubt  can  reasojr.ibly  be  entertained  of  its  pernicious  < 
wherever  it  has  been  admitted  as  the  rule  of  private  life.  Fro 
prejudices  of  mankind  is  derived  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
happiness.  Would  any  man  of  sound  judgment  assert  tlie  fc 
lion  of  his  attachment  to  those  with  whom  he  is  most  connect! 
undcrq;o  a  scrutiny,  in  order  to  prove  whether  it  be  well  or  ill  f 
cd  ?  Or  would  he  discuss  how  far  he  is  justified  in  preferring 
other  places  the  spot  where  he  first  drew  breath,  or  had  passe 
greater  part  of  his  lite  ?  What  good  purpose  could  it  answer 
monstrate  whether  the  partiality  is  justified  by  the  beauty  of  t 
tuation,  or  spring's  from  pleasurable  recollections  of  past  times, 
embellish,  endear,  and  are  identified  with  the  scenery  ?  To  coi 
th-Q  injividaul  that  he  is  in  an  prior,  would  be  to  rcb  him  of 
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considerable  portion  of  happiness.  A  system  of  philosophy  which 
has  such  a  tendency,  is  a  conspiracy  against  the  comforts  and  enjoy-^ 
xnents  of  life.  The  love  of  our  native  country — the  partiality  and 
prejudice  in  favour  of  local  situations — are  sentiments  which  ought 
to  be  cherished.  It  is  on  those  old-fashioned  principles, — principles 
which  I  hope  will  ever  have  tlieir  full  force  on  British  hearts, — that 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  has  arisen  ;  and  on  those  feelings  that 
provincial  societies  are  founded ;  their  success  depending  upon  the 
extent  and  influence  of  tliis  sentiment. 

*  Most  happily  is  this  exemplified  in  the  effects  produced  by  your 
union.  How  much  exertion,  how  much  good  will,  has  it  given  birth 
to !  Wisdom  and  humanity  equally  concur  in  requiring  of  us  not 
•nly  to  be  contented  with  the  situation  in  which  we  are  placed,  but 
to  use  our  best  endeavours  to  promote  the  same  sentiments  in  otliers.  • 
p.  85,  36. 

The  President  speaks  rather  more  wisely  in  the  following  pas- 
sage, though,  even  there,  he  is  not  free  from  error. 

*  Notwithstanding  the  partjyl  failures  of  last  year's  wheat  crops, 
from  the  ravages  of  the  mildew,  in  particular  districts^  the  produce 
Has  been  found  adequate  to  the  demand  ;  and,  for  a  second  year,  wo 
liave  had  a  sufficiency  of  grain  of  British  growth  for  supplying  our- 
selves and  colonies.  A  considerable  alarm  existed  immediately  after 
the  harvest,  in  consequence  of  the  supposed  extent  of  injury  receiv- 
ed from  the  mildew.  This  advanced  the  price  beyond  the  occasion, 
^  >^*as  afterwards  proved  by  its  reduction,  which  took  place  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  Barley  was  a  more  failings  crop,  and  conti^ 
r.ued  above  a  fair  average.  Oats  were  high  ;  but  fell  buck  to  a  mon 
derate  price  :  Some  smiill  supplies  have  found  their  way  from  France 
to  the  London  market.  There  being  no  prospect  of  famine,  the 
Cfifty  tyrant  was  very  willing  to  exchange  produce  for  specie,  flat- 
tering himself  it  would  accelerate  his  views  of  national  bankruptcy, 
»  greatly  doubt  the  policy  of  suffering  such  intercourse.  Desirable 
as  it  undoubtedly  is  to  have  the  first  necessary  of  life  cheap,  I  should 
not  recommend  the  receiving:  it  fnmi  those  in  hnstilitv  with  us.  We 
^''^nimutc  for  temporary  relief  what  furnishes  them  with  tlie  mean* 
♦f  earning  on  the  war.  It  is  difficult  to  discuss  such  a  question, 
"^^'lliout  tlie  hazard  of  appearing  selfish.  The  advance  made  in  the 
piicob  (if  grain  has  been  tlie  means  of  enabling  us  to  raise  within  thi^ 
tmpire  the  grain  requisite  for  our  consumption.  A  price  that  afford « 
t'->  the  farmer  a  fair  and  adequate  return,  operates  to  prevent  exoibl- 
t-mi  prices.  Che;ipness  is  not  permanently  attended  v\ith  beneiki. J 
tor.ieqnonces.  The  laws  i elating  to  bounties  en  grain  require  revi- 
^'•''"'  I'he  experience  of  every  year  teaches  us  the  importance  (  f 
pvinr;  tiicnuraj^eTiient  to  agriculture.  Eurojic  and  Anieiica  will 
^♦th  auenipr to  manufacture  for  themselves  :  in  which  case,  if  ve 
should  ui.kM-tuTiately  retain  die  wish,  we  should  not  long  be  supplied 
^i^h  the  means  of  importing  grain  from  foreign  countries.  The  \i\<^ 
crcise  of  agriciltural  produce  in  grain  is  augmented  four  niill»<  us 
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•Within  the  last  five  years.     Foreip^n  trade,  consequently,  to  this  ^ 
mounr,  f$>  I  trust,  for  ever  annihilated.  *     p.  39,  40. 

Here  we  would  remark,  that  the  wheat  crop  of  1808  was  cer- 
tainly a  deficient  one ;  and  that  a  scarcity  in  summer  1 809  would 
inevitably  have  occurred,  had  not  a  large  importation  been  made 
from  America.  Besides,  wheat  rose  considerably  in  price  at  the 
end  of  summer ;  whilst  less  of  it  remained  ^i  the  hands  of  the 
dealers,  when  harvest  arrived,  than  customarily  happens  in  this 
country  at  that  period.  But  there  is  no  occasion  to  argue  a 
point  proved  by  the  testimony  of  the  President  himself.  In 
p.  172,  he  informs  us,  that  his  whole  crop  turned  out  to  be  of 
600A  less  value  than  he  liad  estimated  it ; — a  circumstance  which 
occurred  with  many  other  people  besides  him,  who  had  calculat- 
ed before  hand.  Again,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  ascertain  the  benefi: 
that  would  be  gained  from  a  revision  of  the  law  relating  to 
bounties  on  grain,  so  long  as  we  have  none -to  export.  That  our 
agricultural  produce  has  greatly  increased  of  late  years,  we  are 
disposed  to  rr-Imit*  The  meaning  of  the  President,  however,  i$ 
enigmatical,  when  he  asserts,  that  *  fJic  i?icrcase  of  agricvUural 
produce  hi  grain  is  augmaited  Jour  millions  "jcitl/in  the  lust  five 
^ears.*  Without  noticing  the  language  used,  Jr  is  simply  asked, 
whether  the  four  millions  spoken  of  are  bushels,  bolls,  or  quarters. 
Perhaps  money  is  meant  •,  and,  in  this  case,  there  might  be  no 
augmentation  of  quantity ;  as  four  shillings  advance  upon  each 
quarter  of  grain  raised  in  the  island,  will  amount  to  more  than 
what  is  specified. 

After  noticing  that  *  the  whole  of  Europe  is  distressed,  and 
many  of  the  most  fertile  districts  destroyed, '  with  numberless  o- 
iher  things  utterly  unconnected  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Work- 
ington Society,  the  President  at  last  arrives  at  a  point  where  we 
attend  him  with  more  pleasure.  Speaking  of  leases,  without 
which,  land  cannot  be  suitably  cultivated,  far  less  improved,  be 
says — 

*  The  opportunity  which  is  afforded  me  of  visiting  various  parti 
of  the  kingdom,  in  consequence  of  my  attendance  on  my  parliament* 
aiy  duties,  and  of  conversing  with  agriculturists  from  all  quarters, 
brings  under  my  view  the  prevailing  practices  of  different  districts. 
The  system  of  alternate  white  and  green  crops  is  rapidly  making^its 
way.  Numbers  of  Scotch,  as  well  as  Durham  and  Northumberland 
fiirmers,  have  for  some  time  past  been  tempted  to  emigrate  into  the 
west  of  England,  as  well  as  into  other  counties,  by  which  means 
an  improved  husbandry  will  be  introduced,  whilst  double  the  rents 
nre  afforded  for  tlie  landlord.  Those  of  the  old  farmers  who  pertfna« 
ciously  adhere  to  tlieir  established  practices,  cannot  afford  to  give 
the  rents  tliese  new-comers  do  :  the  consequence  is,  that  many  of 
them  lose  tlieir  farms.    Anxiously  as  I  wish  to  see  improvements 
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wAme  tntrodacejlf  Irlimeat  it  diould  be  attended  fridi  tim- 
t  a  tenantry  that  have  hdd  the  property  from  father  to.  ton  for 
ikxis.  The  public  interest  requires  that  the  greatest  postiUe 
at  dMMiU  be  drawn  from  the  earth;  and  it  is  too  much  to  expect 
Dords  to  make  the  sacrifices  that  woiuld  enable  tho^  who  have 
to  fadd  the  land,  to  continue  practising  their  old  mediods.  I 
my  dutff  therefore*  earnestly  to  recomniend  farmers  to  vtev 
n  improvemenu  devoid  of  prejudice ;  for  they  ^U  find  ttktj 
jther  adopt  them»  or  hazard  the  losing  of  th^  farms, 
k  method  pursued  by  some^  of  letting  iarms  by  ticket,  and  giv^ 
t  preference  to  the  old  tenant*  is  a  practice  that  mighc  be  tap- ' 
to  be  connstent  with  the  feelings  of  a  Jew  broker,  but  is  lio» . 
Boompatible  with  the  sentiments  befitting  a  great  landed  pxo. 
r*  Mr  Coke's  plan  is  the  most  liberal  and  dignified.  Two 
pievions  to  the  expiration  of  his  lease*  the  old  farmer,  if  his 
et  has  been  proper*  has  an  offer  of  his  farm  at  the  valuatian 
Km  it :  If  reifused*  then  it  is  let  to  the  best  advantage.  It  veiy 
happens  there  is  any  hesitation.  The  land  valuers  In  Jiotfdlk 
et  themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  possess  the  confidence  ct 
mdlord  and  tenant :  They  fairly  weigh  die  interests  of  bodi 
1^  i|i  an  equal  balance ;  by  which  means  failures  of  ceaaaia ' 

occur.  To  a  certain  extent,  an  old  farmer  has  a  right  to  es- 
I  preference  $  but  to  look  for  such  abatements  as  will  eaaUr 
I  continue  in  methods  exploded  wherever  farming  is  undev^: 

no  man  of  judgment  can  or  oiight  to  expect.  They  must^ 
3fe,  however  reluctantly*  agree  with  me  in  this  conclusion, 
Q  improved  system  must  be  adopted*  or  a  great  part  of  the  oc« 
s  of  land  will  infallibly  be  changed.  As  an  instance  in  conro- 
3Q  of  this  doctrine*  within  my  own  knowledge : — A  ^roier 
le  offer  of  his  farm  at  300/.  per  annum^  and  nothing  could 
1  upon  him  to  take  it:  the  same  farm  let  imxnediately  £3r 

reen  cr^ps  multiply  manure  ;  and  with  die  same  expense  pio- 
I  great  i:^c^*iase  of  grain.  The  land  ib  likewise  kept  always  ia 
AVhat  i  hnve  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  farmer 
not  be  pleasing :  it.  proceeds*  however,  from  a  siiicei^  desire 
iivelfare.  My  silence  would  not  hide  the  truth  from  those 
interests  are  concerned ;  and  such  as  have  au  uaiexpiivd  term 
irofit  not  only  for  the  present  but  in  future.  The  north  countrj 
r  strongly  exemplifies  the  maxim,  that  induttry  and  mbriety  aire 
fmU  of  jprosperily^  These  qualities  are  strikingly  conspicuous  ; 
xoont  for  so  many  being  able  to  get  forward  in  die  world  sole- 
means  of  their  own  industry  and  exertion.  The  same  energy 
to  be  found  in  various  other  parts  of  the  kingdom-  In  riding 
liie  estate  of  a  friend  of  mine  last  May,  I  was  greatly  surprisel 
tteglected  slovenly  state  of  many  of  liu  farms.  I  requeslwt 
1^  visit  one  of  the  farm  houses.  It  was  about  four  o'c).Ck;efk ' 
iftfniOQii.   We  found  the  family  all  at  tea,  except  the  ipaster. 
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vrho  had  not  returned  from  attending  a  neighbouring  market. 
*'  farms,*'  said  my  friend,  "  are  complained  of  as  being  too 
**  let,  though,  at*  the  same  time,  almost  all  the  lands  adjomi: 
"  set  much  higher. — What  can  be  the  reason  ? " — The  solati< 
not  difficult :  The  times  for  sloth  and  inactivity  arc  past.  11: 
fits  of  farmers  are  so  moderate,  that  the  utmost  attention  and 
Thy  are  requisite  to  pay  rents  and  taxes,  and  make  a  decent 
profit.  Where  the  eye  of  the  master  is  wanting,  ruin  and  d 
vill  inevitably  be  the  consequence.  *     p.  56 — 59. 

That  many  of  the  old  farmers  of  England  pertinaciou 
here  to  established  practice,  is  unquestionably  true  ;  but  il 
qually  true,  that,  in  innumerable  situations,  it  is  absolute 
of  the  power  of  the  farmer  to  change  his  practice,  be 
strictly  bound  up  by  legal  and  conventional  rules,  that, 
horse  in  a  mill,  he  can  only  pursue  a  regular  and  unvaried  < 
Nor  does  it  seem  quite  fair  to  exhort  a  farmer  to  improvi 
has  no  security  of  possession.  These  things,  however,  nc 
be  noticed,  as  the  great  body  of  farmers  are  too  sharpsigl 
go  one  step  further  in  improvement  than  they  have  cove 
to  do,  unless  leases  of  a  suitable  duration  are  previously 
cd.  We  should  have  been  glad  if  the  President  had  <i 
strated  that  the  full  value  of  land  (even  the  full  natural  n 
not  to  be  obtained  by  proprietors,  unless  leases  of  nineteen  oi 
ty-one  years  are  bestowed  upon  occupiers.  Nor  would  w 
been  displeased,  if,  instead  of  descanting  upon  the  sloth  ] 
activity  of  farmers,  he  had  kindly  favoured  English  landlori 
a  little  admonition,  especially  as  they  seem  to  stand  very  n 
need  of  it.  To  the  latter,  advice  might  have  been  useful,  \ 
they  could  have  followed  it  if  they  pleased  ;  whereas,  to  the  i 
advice  could  be  of  little  or  no  benefit  j  as,  from  existing  c 
stances,  they  are  in  some  measure  prevented  from  profitinj 

The  subject  of  leases  is  again  resumed  in  an  after  p 
where,  out  of  a  huge  heap  of  chaff,  some  valuable  grain  i 
gathered.     The  President  says — 

*  Farming  I  have  heard  very  appropriately  compared  to  a 
of  free-masonry — that  a  sympathy  producing  esteem  and  gc 
connects  all  who  are  engaged  in  it.  This  is  a  sentiment  wo 
being  patronized.  It  leads  to  one  of  the  proudest  prerogat 
tached  to  the  possession  of  land  ;  to  the  inheritance  of  a  gn 
tion  of  respect  and  affection  from  one  of  the  most  respectal 
valuable  classes  of  society. 

*  I  do  not  recollect  I  ever  felt  the  least  envy  on  the  survey 
palace  or  magnificent  mansion.  The  sumptuous  furniture,  tl 
ous  appendages  of  wealth,  were  forgotten  as  soon  as  seen.  I 
any  man  say  tliat  he  would  not  wish  to  possess  the  unpurcha 
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gardthat  arises  from  a  just,  generous,  and  honourable  use  of  an  ex- 
tensive landed  property  ?    Here  is  the  true  criterion  of  greatness  : 
Hence  arises  a  laudabk  sense  of  honest  pride.     The  }>ossessor  of  any 
portion,  however  large,  of  the  tliree  per  cents,  cannot  obtain  it.     It 
is  out  of  tlie   reach  and  purchase  of  mere  wealth.     Poor,  indeed, 
must  be  the  man  who  has  the  means,  and  wants  the  ambition  of  cul- 
dvating  this  rich  source  of  ligitiniate  nobility  !     Is  it  compatible 
H'llh  rack  rents  ?    Can  moderation  without  security  command  it  ? 
The  real  sentiments  of  the  heart  can  never  be  displayed  where  the 
vill  is  not  free  and  unshackled.     The  laws  of  a  free  country  acquire 
a  force  which   despotism  cannot  command  from  the  affections  of 
the  people.     Every  individual  feels  it  his  interest  to  support  a  go- 
vernment whose  laws  are  for  the  general  weal ;  whereas,  despotism 
exists  no  longer  than  till  effective  means  are  found  for  successful  re- 
sistance.   He  who  calculates  otherwise,  consults  not  the  human  heart. 
The  individual  whose  happiness  is  identified  with  those  dependent  on 
Km,  will  do  well  not  to  seek  counsel  as  to  what  he  mat/  do,  but  to 
punue  thai  liberal  policy  which  inculcates,  that  notwitlistandrng  the 
disposal  of  property  is  left  free  and  unrestrained  by  laws,  there  are 
duties,  the  breach  of  which  stamps  contempt,  if  not  sometliing  more 
harsh,  on  the  memory  of  those  who  violate  them.     In  golden  letters 
sboold  be  written  up  in  the  steward's  office — Lire,  and  let  live.     Vain 
are  all  attempts  at  any  great  and  important  change  of  system,  where 
leases  are  not  universally  granted.     Farmers  are  contented  with  pro- 
fits infinitely  below  the  rule  of  calculation  in  any  other  branch  of 
commercial  speculation.     There  is,  generally  speaking,  a  spirit  ot 
enterprise  and  exertion  wanting  in  tenants  at  will,  and  this  is  one 
ground  for  recommending  leases.     Ultimately,  leases  prove  most  to 
^e  profit  of  the  proprietor,  by  the  improvements  they  give  birth  to. 
The  Reverend  St  John  Priest  lias,  with  infinite  ability,  in  the  Report 
for  the  county  of  Bedford,  c;dculated   with  matliematical  precision 
^e  returns  farmers  ought  to  have  for  money  expended  on  iniprovc- 
nients.     I   should  hope  it  would  produce  the  happiest  effects,  and 
«liow  gentlemen  there  are  few  instances  where  tlie  profits  reaped 
from  a  farm  exceed  what  the  farmer  is  justly  entitled  to.     p.  G2 — G 1. 
Livey  and  let  iive^  is  undoubtedly  an  excellent  maxim,  though 
^ther  an  unfashionable  one  amongst  proprietors  of  land  at  the 
present  day.     In  fact,  the  majority  of  proprietors,  or,  which  is 
ihe  same  thing,  their  agents,  exert  the  like  ingenuity  to  screw  the 
^st  halfpenny  from  tenants,  as  is  displayed   by   auctioneers  at  a 
**^e,  without  reflecting  that  the  agreement  in  contemplation  ex- 
^^ds  to  a  period  of  several  years  ;  and  that,  if  the  tenant  is  over- 
'^ted  and  oppressed,  it  is  impossible  he  can  cultivate  his  farm  i:i 
*  Suitable  manner.     The  gentlemen  we  allude  to,  seem  to  pro- 
^^^  upon  the  principle,  that  land   is  regularly  to  rise  in  value, 
J|ke  as  it  has  done  since  1795,  when  the  snowball  began  to  ga- 
^^T.    They  forget  that,  for  the  first  seventy  years  of  last  ccntu- 
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r^,  the  rate  of  rent  was  nearly  stationary;  and  that^  in  num< 
instances,  it  fell  considerably  in  the  beginning  of  that  cen 
from  what  it  was  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  one.  The 
things  may  happen  again  (we  hope  they  will  not) ;  and,  si 
they  happen,  what  is  to  become  of  every  man  who  has  1 
taken  land  under  the  impression,  that  circumstances  of  th< 
nature  as  have  occurred  since  1795,  were  constantly  to  pr« 
In  short,  we  perfectly  agree  with  our  worthy  friend  Mr  D 
ster,  when  speaking  upon  a  subject  something  similar  to  th( 
we  are  noticing.  That  worthy  and  benevolent  gentleman  sa] 
a  letter  on  our  table,  "  I  fear  the  raxing  system  will  empt 
pockets  of  our  best  farmers  \  and  at  length  put  farms  int< 
hands  of  adventurers  and  speculators,  who  will  at  first  pre 
every  thing,  and  afterwards  break,  and  pay  nothing. ''  We 
fess  there  is  too  mUch  reason  for  these  apprehensions ;  aixlj 
they  realized,  we  believe  that  landed  proprietors,  though  nc 
first,  would  ultimately  be  the  greatest  sufferers. 

In  detailing  the  progress  of  improvement  in  Cumberland 
president  notices  the  operations  of  our  respectable  friend  Mr 
son,  of  Crosscanonby,  in  the  following  manner. 

*  This  gentleman  has  embarked  most  spiritedly  in  farming ; 
having  had  the  advantage  of  Dr  Coventry's  extensive  practice 
knowledge,  I  expect  he  will  adopt  the  best  and  most  approved 
tice,  and  that  his  example  may  stimulate  those  around  him. 
Sibson  has  an  acre  of  the  finest  winter  tares  I  ever  saw,  which 
preserving  for  seed.  If  tares  will  answer  in  the  north,  I  should  t 
from  the  soil  and  mildness  of  the  climate,  they  may  do  here, 
advantage  of  tares  is  the  having  them  to  eat  with  ewes  and  1 
early  in  April,  and  to  cut  in  May,  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  b 
clover.  If  they  fail  in  this,  they  are  by  no  means  of  equal  value 
clover.  If  late,  and  the  season  wet,  they  arc  so  luxuriant  that 
lye  do^\'n,  and  more  than  half  are  lost  from  bemg  decayed  and 
thered  in  dirt,  so  that  no  stock  will  eat  them.  Spring  wheat  ha 
swercd  very  well  with  Mr  Sibson.  He  has  a  variety  of  dilFetent 
cies  of  wheat,  to  ascertain  which  is  most  productive;  He  has 
three  varieties  so  near  to  each  other  that  he  will  most  probably  e 
in  some  degree,  the  same  purpose  that  Mr  Gibbs  has  undert: 
and  will  obtain  a  new  variety.  I  shall  feel  a  great  degree  of  c 
sity  in  examining  the  produce  of  these  crops.  Mr  Sibson  has  a 
tensive  plot  of  potatoes,  which  he  disposes  of  at  the  neighbcu 
market.  This  leads  me  to  remark  upon  a  very  prevailing  questi 
Is  the  potato  an  exhausting  crop  or  not  ?  My  reply  is  yes  an 
Under  proper  culture,  and  consumed  by  cattle,  I  look  upon  the 
by  no  means  injurious : — under  bad  management,  and  sold  of 
farm,  most  destructive  and  impoverishing.  How  is  the  manui 
be  obtained  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  every  acre  which  is  croj 
and  which  contributes  notliing  to  replace  it  in  a  situation  to  pro 
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»h  CTopf .  A  farmer  ought  well  to  reflect  and  weigh,  tiat  ererf 
n  he  breaks  requires  the  produce  of  two,  najr,  ofteiier  tliree,  to  re- 
ytt  its  condition.  The  straw  from  two  or  three  acres  makes  ma« 
at  for  only  one.  All  besides  is  to  be  purchased,  or  obtained  from 
Itentitions  sources.'  In  plentiful  years,  potatoes  near  towns  may 
Lf ;  but  to  carry  them  to  any  distance,  and  to  spend  time  over 
en,  wiU  yield  no  profit  to  the  farmer. 

*  Mr  Sibson  had  oats  sown  the  seventh  and  twenty-third  of  March 
4he  earlier  sown  considerably  the  best.  He  had  barley  also  sown 
e  fifth  of  April  and  in  May — the  advantage  decidedly  in  favour  of 
eeariy  sown.  Mr  Sibson's  tUmips  were  well  put  in ;  but  his  quan- 
7  greatly  too  small  for  his  stock — not  more  than  15  acres.  His 
xmnd  is  so  adapted  for  turnips  and  sheep,  that  he  should  have 
te«fourth,  at  least,  under  green  food.  This  is  the  most  defective 
in  of  his  system  ;  and  I  feel  I  can  discuss  this  matter  without  dif- 
mhy  or  reserve  with  him  ;  for  his  good  sense  and  knowledge  will 
care  whatever  I  may  wish  to  say  being  well  received,  and  his  fu-  ^ 
W  practice  will  be  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the  correctness  of 
bat  I  advance.  Indeed,  looking  at  the  general  advancement  of  a- 
icnlture,  I  am  not  sorry  to  see  Mr  Sibson  yielding  to  the  prevail- 

g  practice.     To  produce  him  as  evidence  against  the  established 

Hem,  will  be  rendering  more  benefit  to  agriculture,  than  he  could 

ive  eflvcted  had  he  recommended  it  in  the  first  instance. 

'  Mr  Sibson  has  48  acres  of  pasture  for  28  milk  cows  and  5  sheep : 

•hr  die  sake  of  an  easier  calculation,  I  will  make  the  estimate  on 

)  head  of  cattle. 

48  Acres,  from  the  10th  of  May  till  the  1st  of  September,  or  ll:;; 

days. 

*  I  saw  the  pasture  the  19th  of  July,  when  it  was  so  bare  the  milk 
cows  had  no  bite,  and  must  have  decreased  considerably  in  their 
milk.  It  was  proposed  to  turn  them  into  tlie  aftermath  imnie. 
diately. 

*  ^  Acres  of  clover,  producing  20  tons  per  acre,  or      20,800  st. 
90  Milk  cows,  consuming  6  stone  each  for  113  days  20,340  — 

460  — 

*  It  will  be  observed,  in  order  to  be  able  ta  have  a  succession  of 
clover  to  supply  such  a  stock,  the  farmer  ought  to  have  10  acres; 
that  4  may  be  cut  early  for  hay,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  commence 
the  second  cutting  when  required.  Clover  must  not  be  permit- 
ted to  seed,  both  with  a  view  to  prevent  exhausting  the  land, 
and  the  loss  of  the  plant,  if  it  is  to  be  fed  a  second  year. 

*  Cost  of  48  acres  of  pasture,  rent,  taxes  of  all  kinds, 

with  a  proportion  of  other  expenses,  at  40s.        '-     L.  96     0    0 
6|  Acres  clover,  at  91.  6s.  Sd 60  IS     4! 


Balance     •    -      -     L.35     6     S 

*  1  have  purposely  taken  tlie  produce  of  clover  under  the  fair  re* 

^^  that  might  be  looked  for  from  land  of  such  qualit}  ;  and  I  have 

^^Xi.  no.  41.  r  likewise 
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likewise  over  stated  the  quantit3rof  food  thatwouldbe  consumed, taking 
it  tlirough  the  whole  period.  I  have  further  to  state  also,  that  die  pro- 
duce of  milk  from  clover  would  be  much  greater  than  from  pristure^ 
and  that  risk  from  accidents  and  distempers  would,  in  a  great  degreei 
be  avoided.  To  me  it  appears  clear  and  indisputable,  that  ^2  acres 
are  worse  th;in  misapplied.  Calculate  their  produce  on.  a  term  of 
14<  yenrs,  and  it  will  be  found  a  handsome  return  of  profits  for  a  fiann 
of  small  dimensions.  Allowing  the  profits  to  be  I /I  per  aicre,  and 
this  laid  out  at  compound  interest,  it  would  produce  872/1  If  IL  be 
too  much,  take  it  at  10s.,  and  it  is  1^36/.  gained. 

*  I  am  well  aware  that  what  I  have  addressed  to  Mr  Sibson  might 
equally  be  applied  to  all  his  neighbours  for  a  great  distance ;  bat  I 
select  him  in  preference,  because  I  know  I  have  his  conviction  with 
me,  and  I  do  expect  he  will  set  an  example  that  will  be  the  means  of 
actuating  his  friends  and  neighbours.  The  recollection  of  mj  ob- 
servation will  lead  him  strongly  to  this  practice  the  next  and  every 
succeeding  year.  Advice  has  been  brought  into  low  estimation  ia 
the  world,  from  the  folly  of  mankind  in  giving  it,  without  considering 
whether  or  no  there  is  any  chance  of  its  being  followed. '     p.  75-79* 

Though  decidedly  of  opinion,  in  favour  of  the  soiling  system, 
we  can  by  no  means  admit  that  the  above  calculations  merit  praise 
for  accuracy,  nor  can  we  regard  the  respective  baseSy  upon  which 
they  are  built,  as  sound  and  firmly  established.  In  the^^rs^  places 
the  comparison  made  is  irrelevant,  because  it  does  not  appear  from 
the  premises  that  the  clover  and  pasture  were  upon  similar  soils^ 
equally  well  seeded,  in  the  like  condition,  and  planted  in  the  same 
year.  None  of  these  circumstances  are  condescended  upon; 
therefore  we  are  left  in  the  d  irk  concerning  them,  though,  with- 
out such  information,  no  opinion  can  be  pronounced  on  the  sub- 
j'jct.  Second! If  ^  we  are  not  sure  that  the  cows  were  first  put  to  the 
pasture  upon  the  10th  May,  notwithstanding  the  President  gives 
that  date ;  because  we  understand  it  is  customary  in  Cumberland  to 
put  cattle  to  grass  at  an  earlier  period  ;  and  are  certain  that  SO 
head  of  cattle  would  not,  from  the  10th  of  May  to  iDth  of  Julfi 
consume  the  grass  of  48  acres  of  land,  unless  it  was  of  the  rerf 
worst  quality.  Our  suspicion  concerning  the  inaccuracy  of  ihe 
date  is  confirmed  by  observing,  that  the  48  acres  are  stated  as  sup- 
porting the  SO  cows  to  the  1st  September,  notwithstanding  it  is 
confessed  in  another  place,  that  it  was  proposed  on  the  I9di  of 
July  to  remove  them  immediately  to  the  aftermath  of  another 
fielil.  Thirdlfjy  We  don't  thiuk  that  an  English  statute  acre y^^^ 
produce  *iO  tons  of  clover,  unless  in  some  very  particular  situa- 
tions, or  where  the  land  has  been  excessively  manured;  and  if  the 
statute  acre  is  not  meant,  the  President  ought  to  have  said  so. 
Fifteen  ions  of  clover,  per  Enj:lish  acre,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
good  crop.     FiAirllih)^  A  milcli  cow  will  eat  much  more  than 

t)  stones,  or  84  lb.  avoirdupois,  of  clover  in  a  day,  if  maintain*^ 

on 
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oirthat  food  solely.  In  shorty  while  the  weight  of  crop  appears 
to  be  exaggeratedi  the  quantity  consumed  is  in  like  manner  di* 
Skiinished.  We  by  no  means  consider  these  things  to  be  done  in-^ 
tentionally,  but  rather  suppose  that  the  President  proceeded 
«pon  the  information  of  servants,  or  upon  hypothetical  calcula* 
tions. 

We  are  almost  as  eager  to  support  the  soiling  system  as  Mr  Cur- 
wen,  being  quite  satisfied  that  there  is  not  only  a  considerable 
saving  from  it,  in  the  first  instance, — but  also,  that  in  no  other 
way  can  such  a  quantity  of  dung  be  accumulated.  But,  though 
strenuous  advocates  for  the  soiling  system,  we  will  only  support  the 
cause  upon  its  real  merits.  From  trials  repeatedly  made,  we  are 
certain  that  a  milch  cow  will  consume  half  a  Scotch  acre,  or 
five  eighths  of  an  English  one,  of  good  clover  and  rye-grass,  from 
the  first  of  June  to  the  first  of  October  ;  that  is,  the  produce  of 
two  cuttings ;  and  we  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of  sowing  a 
few  tares  to  fill  up  the  blank  which  usually  occurs  betwixt  the 
two  cuttings;  but  this  is  included  in  the  half  acre  mentioned. 
Still,  after  9I],  the  saving  by  soiling  is  considerable,  though  far  less 
than  estimated  by  the  President.  From  other  trials,  we  have  ascer- 
tained that  a  milch  cow  depastured  upon  clover  and  rye-grass, of  like 
quality  and  age  as  used  in  soiling,  will  consume  or  waste  the  pro- 
duce  of  one  and  a  half  Scotch  acres,  from  the  middle  of  May  (the 
time  when  usually  put  to  grass)  to  the  first  of  October,  when  cat- 
tle are  generally  sent  to  the  stubbles.  This  result  is  very  different 
from  what  is  given  in  the  article  before  us.  Indeed,  it  was  foolish 
to  contrast  S\  acres  of  •Jover  with  VS  acres  of  pasture.  No  doubr, 
there  are  some  six  acres  of  clover  grass  that  will  yield  more  food 
than  some  forty- eight  acres  of  old  weather-beaten  and  rushy  pas- 
ture land ;  but  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  real  question. 
In  a  word,  the  contrast  can  only  be  fair  wh'^n  made  with  fields  of 
youn«x  grass,  where  circumstances  are  similar,  and  the  weather 
something  like  an  average  of  what  commonly  prevails  in  this  island. 
We  may  add,  that  similar  errors,  with  regard  to  soiling,  as  those 
we  have  noticed,  are  to  be  found  in  many  other  p^rts  of  this  pul><- 
licatioru 

We  notice  with  pleasure,  that  the  Scotish  cottage  system  meet* 
with  the  approbation  of  Mr  Curwen.  That  system  has  often  been 
recommended  in  this  Work  ;  and,  being  now  supported  by  an  e- 
minent  English  proprietor,  we  may  expect  it  will  soon  be  intro- 
duced into  South  Britain. 

*  In  nothing  was  I  more  forcibly  stnick,  or  more  gratified  in  my 
excursion  Into  Scotland  last  year,  than  by  the  system  of  cottagers 
attached  to  every  great  farm.  These  receive  a  considerable  part  of 
their  wages  in  kind.  The  appearance  of  themselves  and  their  fami- 
Les  bespeaks  happiness  and  contentment.  1  consider  their  situatioa 
as  intiniieiV  preferable  to  the  small  farni'.T.     They  bad  an  abundance 
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of  die  necessaries  of  life ;  and  were  free  from  the  annetj  and  cam 
arising  from  unprospcrous  occurrences  attendant  ujxm  seasons.  It 
is  difficult  to  persuade  any  man  to  adopt  what  appears  an  inferioritj 
of  situation.  It  is  not  his  own  feelings,  but  the  opinion  of  others 
that  sway  him.  This  sentiment  is  universaliy  felt^  and  actuates  all 
orders. '    p.  87. 

In  the  following  passages  some  good  sentiments  will  be  found. 
It  gives  us  infinitely  more  satisfaction  to  commend  than  to  censure 
the  President.  Mr  Gibson's  letter  furnishes  an  excellent  sample 
of  t •'.<.■  conduct  and  behaviour  of  an  old  English  farmer. 

*  The  Society's  cup  (for  the  best  managed  farmY  was  this  year 
adjudged  to  Mr  Atkinsoni  junior,  of  Branthwaite.  Mr  Atkinson  has 
been  progressively  improving  his  mode  of  management  for  some  years 
pa&t.  As  holding  a  small  part  of  his  farm  under  me,  I  feel  a  pride 
in  his  success  ;  but  I  am  more  interested  from  the  personal  respect 
I  bear  him.  The  honours  his  exertions  have  procured  him  will  not 
be  ill  bestowed.  I  am  confident  he  will  feel  his  own  character,  as 
well  as  what  is  due  to  the  Society,  pledged  to  make  still  greater  ei« 
ertions  to  support  the  reputation  he  has  obtained  for  good  manage- 
ment. The  distribution  of  his  crops  are,  fifteen  acres  under  whcat» 
seven  barley,  fifty-five  oats — total  under  grain,  seventy-seven  acres« 
In  green  crop,  he  has  twenty-six  acres  and  a  half,  or  the  seventh 
part  of  his  whole  farm. '  This,  on  a  reference  to  what  is  the  general 
practice,  is  most  creditable.  The  goodness  of  the  turnips  procured 
Mr  Atkinson  my  cup.  In  clover  and  grass  for  hay,  twenty-stz  acres : 
in  pasture,  fifty  acres  and  a  half.  The  quantity  of  land  in  oats 
shows  Mr  Atkinson  is  obliged  to  take  more  than  one  white  crop,  for 
want  of  manure.  This  at  once  affords  the  strongest  argument  for 
soiling.  Less  than  half  the  ground  that  is  now  in  pasture  would 
support  his  stock  by  soiling.  Mr  Atkinson  takes  great  pains  in  clean«^ 
ing,  and  has  undoubtedly  outstripped  tlie  generality  of  farmers.  So 
f;ir  he  is  entitled  to  considerable  credit.  But  if  he  is  ambitious,  as  I 
trust  he  is,  of  arriving  at  perfection,  he  has  yet  much  to  acconiplish. 
To  have  achieved  what  he  has  done,  is  infinitely  more  difficult  than 
to  complete  vhat  is  wanting,  to  merit  the  reputation  of  a  real  good 
firmer.  The  gentlemen  who  viewed  tlie  farms,  speak  most  hand- 
somely of  the  great  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  the  two 
last  years  ;  and  notice  great  alterations  in  Mr  John  Swinbum*s  farm^ 
who  this  year  received  my  cup,  his  ground  being  rn  tlie  best  condi- 
tion of  any  farm  I  have.  I  cannot  afford  a  better  proof  of  the  hap- 
py clVects  derived  from  this  institution,  than  giving  a  part  of  my 
worthy  fiiend's  (Mr  Gibson's)  letter  upon  the  subject.  "  Botkel^ 
hall,  ^th  Sepiewhcrj  1 809.  Sir — In  viewing  the  competitors  for  the 
best  managed  farm,  I  give  them  all  tlic  greatest  credit,  especially 
Mr  Hetherington,  of  Branthwaite-hall,  for  his  good  mode  of  hus- 
b:mdry.  It  is  worthy  of  his  neighbours  to  pursue  his  plan.  Hav- 
ing had  the  pleasure  of  viewing  some  of  the  competitors'  farms  two 
years  since,  it  is  surprising  to  see  the  improvements,  and  the  ez- 
oen^cs  respecting  the  same*  Indeed^  the  face  of  the  country  is  won- 
derfully 
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dcrfolly  sdtiered.  People,  in  general,  are  persuaded  now,  that  nei- 
ther rents  nor  taxes  can  be  paid  without  altering  their  old  mode  of 
hnsbandry. 

^  Yel  I  saw  one  who  was  pursuing  his  old-fashioned  mode.  The 
person  had  ploughed  his  fallow-ground  twice  oirer,  and  seemed  to 
be  in  a  great  passion  with  it — had  ftiost  of  his  family  armed  with 
hoet  and  shovels,  taking  up  thistles,  bowings,  docks,  and  other  weeds. 
He  d  ■  d  them  !  he  could  not  get  quit  of  them  !  His  eldest  son 
would  have  had  his  father  to  plough  the  ground  two  or  three  times 
over  again.  The  father  told  his  son,  that  *  he  should  know  better 
than  that— —-Should  it  come  a  frosty  winter,  wheat  will  be  all 
thrown  out  of  ground  ;  then  I  shall  have  none  at  all. '  It  was  clay 
land,  and  I  requested  him  to  take  his  son's  advice.  '  No, '  siiys  he, 
^  should  all  the  Agricultural  Society  advise  me  so,  I  would  not  be- 
lieve (hem. '  How  some  people  are  prejudiced  in  their  own  opi- 
nion !  "    p.  12^— 126. 

Some  sterling  sentiments  concerning  a  political  evil,  which  in 
•11  probability  will  not  soon  be  remedied,  are  furnished  in  that 
part  of  the  report  which  speaks  of  the  premium  bestowed  on  a 
cottager,  for  rearing  and  educating  a  large  family  without  pa- 
fochiai  aid.  In  Scotland,  where  it  was  hardly  ever  known  that 
any  man  applied  for  parish  assistance,  unless  he  was  incapacitaicd 
for  work,  it  must  appear  truly  wonderful,  that  the  merit  of  ab- 
staining from  seeking  help  to  bring  up  a  family  is  so  great,  as  to 
qualify  a  person  for  receiving  a  premium. 

•  Tne  cottager's  premium  was  bestowed  qi>  Willism  .TeS'jrson  of 
Mawbray,  parish  of  Abbey  Holm,  for  rearing  and  educ;itin<^  eleven 
children  without  parochial  relief.  Glorious  and  honoumble  example 
in  the  individual !  Cnt  disgraceful  for  tlie  country,  tl-at  the  state  of 
the  labouring  classes  should  be  such  as  to  render  meritorious  and 
M'orthy  of  reward,  the  bringing  up  and  educating  a  family  witjK)iu 
parochial  relief!  There  must  be  something  radically  v.Toncc,  ^v^.er•J 
honest  labour  will  not  yield  sufficient  to  support  a  wife  and  children. 
Loudly  docs  it  call  upon  the  Legislature  to  inquire  whence  it  aiises  : 
Is  it  from  the  disparity  of  labour  to  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  from 
the  general  laxity  of  morals  ?  If  one,  or  both,  contribute  to  this 
dreadful  effect,  a  remedy  should  be  sought.  Does  the  politician  see 
no  danger  to  the  empire  from  such  an  unnatural  state  ot  society  ? 
A  nation,  half  of  whose  population  are  paupers,  cannot  be  flourish- 
ing !  It  ui  preposterous  to  talk  to  us  of  tlie  benefits  that  commerce 
fcas  brought  us  !  That  countiy  must  be  rapidly  declining  both  in 
morals  and  strength,  when  tlie  great  mass  ol'  the  people  cannot  af- 
fiwd  to  man  y  witliout  becoming  a  burthen  to  others  !  Tlie  five  mil- 
lions spent  in  maint;iining  the  poor,  under  tlie  present  system,  seems 
to  aggravate  and  spread  wider  the  evil !  '     p.  12S,  li^O. 

In  that  branch  of  the  report  which  desciibes  the  proceeding's  at 
'lie  Schoosc  farm,  (a  farm  in  the  natural  possession  of  Mr  Cur- 
^cn,  where  the  Society  meet  annually),  we  observe  many  things 
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deserving  of  attention,  strongly  supporting  the  character  given  to 
us  of  that  gentleman's  intelligence  and  activity,  and  much  better 
arranged  than  the  preceding  branches  of  the  work.  Though  our 
limits  will  inevitably  be  exceeded,  we  cannot  refrain  from  making 
copious  extracts  from  this  bra^^ch,  being  fully  convinced  that  our 
readers  will  not  only  be  greatly  benefited,  but  likewise  that  pro- 
prietors of  land  in  every  quarter  may  thereby  be  usefully  in* 
structed. 

The  introductory  paragraph  conveys  some  pretty  correct  ideas 
concerning  the  difHculties  which  farmers  have  to  encounter.  Here 
we  would  remark,  that  if  the  progress  of  a  gentleman  possessed^f 
ample  means  for  executing  every  article  relating  to  improved  bus* 
bandry  was  obstructed  by  the  difficulties  mentioned,  what  may  be 
figured  to  be  the  situation  of  an  ordinary  tenant^  generally  desti* 
tute  of  means  for  overcoming  such  difficulties  ?  We  shall  leave 
Mr  Curwen  to  speak  for  himself,  only  stating  that  his  views  are 
not  incorrect,  nor  his  sentiments  far  wide  of  the  truth,  when  he 
treats  of  the  difficulties  which  he  and  other  farmers  have  to  en« 
counter. 

*  To  proceed  with  energy  in  any  pursuit  for  a  length  of  time,  the 
mind  must  be  susceptible  of  more  than  an  ordinary  share  of  enthu* 
siasm.     The  activity  which  fits  men  for  exertion,  is  not  the  most  fa-= 
vourablc  ingredient  to  <]ualify  them  to  detail  its  progress.     It  is  par-*- 
ticularly  fortunate,  tlierefore,  that  mankind,  in  tlie  outset  of  any  art, 
are  more  induced  to  act  from  example,  than  stimulated  to  it  by  ar« 
gumcnt.     Admitting  the  actual  quota  of  utility  overstated,  and  the 
scale  of  perfection  contended  for  part;iking  of  something  ideal,  the 
friends  of  agriculture  will  be  disposed  to  judge  favourably  of  opi- 
nions calculated  to  promote,  ratlier  than  retard,  the  objects  they 
have  In  view.     The  application  of  this  is  obvious,  and  not  unfelt* 
Your  annual  inspection  of  the  Schoose  farm  applies,  I  trust,  in  somt' 
degree,  a  corrective.     However  strong  the  bias  of  self-prejudice,  the 
necessity  imposed  upon  me  of  bringing  the  whole  transactions  of  the. 
year  under  your  review,  insures  the  discovery  of  errors  that  might 
not  otherwise  be  sought  for,  and  would  most  probably  escape  the 
observation  of  the  individual  who,  of  all  others,  is  most  interested 
in  their  detection.     Anxious  as  I  am  to  merit  your  approbation, 
prouil  .is  1  sliall  be  to  achieve  all  you  could  wish  or  expect,  and  to 
exhibit  a  perfect  specimen  of  garden  husbandry,  if  that  cannot  be 
accomplished  with  a  fair  return  of  profit,  I  do  trust  I  shall  be  unas-. 
sailahle  to  any  temptation  of  vanity,  and   candidly  and  fairly  seek 
for  and  expose  the  causes  of  my  failure.     For  a  failure  it  must  be 
termed,  Iiowever  gratifying  and  pleasing  it  may  be  to  the  eye,  if  the 
system  be  not  such  as  may  be  adopted  by  the  farmer  who  has  a  rent 
to  pay  and  a  subsistence  to  earn.     I  consider  it,  therefore,  as  an  im- 
perious duty,  to  point  out  and  distinguish  between  the  objects  of 
ornament  and  utility.     Greatly  as,  on  principle,  I  recommend  the 
iraetice  of  ag:icvlture  to  gentlemen,  I  should  deeply  regret  being 
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guilty  of  misleading  them.  Unless  a  considerable  degree  of  atten- 
tion can  be  devoted  to  their  farms,  I  tlilnk  the  chances  arre  consider- 
ably against  its  yielding  them  either  amusement  or  profit.  I  -am 
bound  to  declare  I  have  greatly  deceived  myself  as  to  my  expected 
progress  in  bringing  my  farm  into  a  state  ©f  complete  order  and 
cleanness.  The  undertaking  is  attended  witli  greater  difficulties  than 
i  had  any  idea  of.  What  are  the  fair  deductions  a  liberal  propi  ietor 
should  draw  from  this  ?  If,  stating  from  my  own  experience,  with 
a  command  of  every  requisite,  with  a  will  to  accomplish  the  under- 
taking, and  not  deficient  either  in  exertion  or  activity,  stin:ulated  by 
taste,  and  yet  mere  powerfully  from  respect  and  esteem  for  your 
Society,  I  have  still  to  look  to  a  period  of  years  to  effect  the  bring- 
ing .my  farm  into  the  order  I  could  wish,  ought  not  great  allowances 
to  be  made  /or  tenants  ?  And  are  not  those  who  succeed  entitled  to 
a  larger  share  of  merit  than  is  generally  allowed  them  ?  To  bie  a 
fair  judge,  either  of  the  difficulties  or  deserts  of  the  farmer,  we  must 
be  acquainted  with  the  practice.  In  making  this  avowal,  do  not  lot 
me  be  misunderstood.  The  disappointment  of  my  hopes  had  produ- 
ced no  abatement  in  my  relish  for  farming.  On  the  contrary,  it  has 
determined  me  to  make  greater  exertions. '  p.  161— 1G3. 
•  /.  ftcr  informing  the  Society,  th^t  his  clovers  had  been  overrun 
mth  what  he  calls  the  ox-eyed  duuj/y  he  communicates  a  letter 
from  our  countryman  the  Honourable  Baron  Hepburn  of  Smeaton 
en  that  subject.  Baron  Hepburn,  being  a  gentleman  possessed  o£ 
the  firsf-rate  sort  of  knowledge  in  every  matter  which  relates  ta 
agriculture,  we  hasten  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  information 
which  he  communicates  to  the  'President. 

"  We  have  two  pestiferous  plants,  Tcsembling  the  daisy,  with  a 
white  flower.     The  first,  which  I  think  is  tlie  one  you  allude  to,  we 
call  the  wild  camomile.     This  plant  is  an  annual,  and  infests  our 
ridiest,  I  mean  our 'best  manured  fallows,  prepared  for  wheat.     If 
the  wheat  shall  happen  to  be  thin  upon  the  ground,  this  plant  fills 
the  vacant  places,  and  grows  vigorously.    It  ripens  before  tire  wheat ; 
and,  in  reaping,  it  sheds  an  abundant  quantity  of  seeds.     If,  how- 
ever, the  wheat  shall  be  sown  down  with  clover  and  grasses,  it  will 
make  some  appearance  in  the  grass,  but  not  materially  to  injure  the 
crop.     Horses  eat  it  green,  when  cut  with  the  clover  ;  but  the  great- 
er part  of  the  seed  remains  in  tlie  gi  ound,  waiting  the  return  of  a 
"wheat  crop,  when  it  grows  abundantly.     The  only   cure  is  hand- 
weeding  ;  and,  being  an  annual,  repeated  hand-weeding,  when  in 
flower,  %\*ill  extirpate  it.     It  is  an  indigenous  plant  with  us.     1  have 
observed  it,  occasionally,  among  my  oats  and  barley  ;  but  it  is  rare 
*niong  these  crops  ;  and  it  is  also  dwarfish,  and  may  easily  escape 
observation.     Our  drilled  horse -hoed  crops  have  nearly  extirpated  iu 

**  The  other  daisy  is  a  perennial  plant.     It  infests  new  pasture^ 

**  K^ws  upon  one  stalk,  about  fifteen  Inches  high,  with  a  large  wliu** 

«ower,  exactly  like  the  white  wild  daisy,  but  about  four  or  five  times 

^^  size.     It  delights  in  such  hard,  tiliy  bottomed  50ils  as  your  high- 

'^'^^d  field. 
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'*  I  have  often  seen  such  fields  as  whita  as  a  bleaching-gmn 
this  daisy^  which  with  us  is  called  the  mountain  daisy.  It  made  itt 
first  appearance  in  East  Lothian  about  seventy  years  ago,  upon  the 
Tweedale  estate*  which  lies  in  the  highest  district  in  the  countyt  a&d 
the  soil  generally  of  the  above  description.  My  father  alleged  that 
the  then  Marquis  of  Tweedale  had  first  imported  it  into  the  country 
with  some  ryegrass  and  other  hay-seeds  he  brought  from  England  | 
and  I  have  stated  this  origin  in  Uie  report  of  the  agriculture  of  that 
county,  which,  in  the  year  1794«,  I  prepared  for  the  Board  of  Agriv 
culture.  But  I  have  seen  this  plant  so  universally  prevail  all  over 
the  country*  that  I  am  now  inclined  to  think  it  is  an  indigenous  plant 
in  such  soils,  and  that  the  first  of  it  on  the  Tweedale  estate  arose 
from  the  Marquis  being  the  first  to  enclose  such  soils,  and  lay  them 
into  grass  after  lime. 

**  We  sometimes  see  a  few  of  these  plants  in  oats,  when  the  fint 
crop  after  grass,  but  never  in  the  second  or  subsequent  com  cropsi 
until  the  ground  returns  again  to  grass.  I  have  lately  discovered 
that  sheep  eat  and  destroy  them,  when  put  upon  that  pasture  for  two 
successive  springs,  that  is,  in  February,  or  early  in  March.  If  tht 
plants  get  some  growth  before  tlie  sheep  shall  be  put  to  the  pastnnb 
even  they  will  not  eat  them,  and  no  other  animal  does. "     p.  16^-^* 

Here  we  remark  (and  we  do  it  with  great  deference)  that,  a| 
the  seed  of  the  wild  camomile  docs  not  contain  oil|  (or,  at  mott^ 
a  very  small  quantity),  if  deposited  on  the  surface,  when  prodnc* 
cd  amongst  thin  fallow  wheat  sown  with  grasses,  it  will  not  ve* 
getate  when  a  second  wheat  crop  is  sown  ;  because,  by  that  time^ 
its  powers  will  be  exhausted.  As  for  the  other  kind  of  daisji 
which  the  Baron  considers  as  a  perennial  plant,  we  are  inclined 
to  go  along  with  hipi,  especially  as  few  persons  have  had  better 
opportunities  of  ascertaining  the  properties  of  that  plant.  We 
ditl'er  from  him,  however,  in  considering  it  as  an  indigenout 
plant ;  thinking  his  father  quite  right  when  he  alleged  it  wai  im« 
ported  into  the  country  with  ryegrass  and  other  hay-seedi  from 
England.  With  regard  to  the  point,  whether  ^heep  will  eat  and 
destroy  this  plant,  if  put,  in  the  spring  months,  upon  the  pas- 
ture in  which  it  is  produced,  we  arc  clear,  that  neither  sheep,  nor 
any  auinnal,  will  eat  it,  unless  compelled  by  imperious  necesaitji 
the  consequences  of  which  may  easily  be  ascertained. 

Wo  are,  in  another  place,  favoured  with  a  letter  from  Baron 
Hepburn,  which,  as  it  relates  to  the  management  of  a  kind  o( 
Foil  that  has  hitherto  almost  baflled  the  exertions  of  the  most  ac« 
tivo  !iuilv.i!)dnian,  we  extract  with  pleasure.  From  personal  know* 
IcJgp,  we  cin  safely  affirm,  that  the  management  of  Baron  Hep^ 
burn,  upon  t:>^  chdurate  soils  spoken  of,  has  been  singularly  sue- 
cessfi;!,  ^inil  that  his  practice  merits  the  imitation  of  every  cm 
who  occtipio^  LiiiJ  of  the  like  description. 

**  N'jw,  I  am  uj?on  tlie  Highwood  Fuu^p.    From  its  name,  I 

po 
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pose  it  has  a  gentle  hanging  inclination.  Stcohdly^  T  appose  the 
aoil  iff  a  strong  clay,  incumbent  upon  a  cold,  hard,  till y  snhsnil  .  of 
conrsey  tenacious  of  tlie  ^^-aters  from  the  heavens,  easily  s»tur.ited 
and  soured  with  them,  and,  m  dry  weather,  it  becomes  as  hard  as  a 
brick  bat,  and  impervious  to  the  tender  roots  of  plants. 

"  This  description  answers  exactly  to  a  considerable  portion  of  my 
farm  ;  and,  for  a  period  of  forty  years,  I  have  been  struggling  and 
fighting  with  this  forbidding,  obdurate,  and  contumacious  soil,  M-hich^ 
at  last,  I  have  so  far  subdued,  as  to  render  it  very  productive  both 
of  wheat  and  oats,  and  sometimes,  in  favourable  seasons,  of  sown 
grass,  that  is,  red  and  yellow  clover,  and  rvegmss. 

•*  When  I  first  began  my  attack  upon  this  sulltn  and  obstinate  soil, 
which,  in  my  uncle's  and  my  grandfather's  time,  was  a  neglected 
outfield  barren  pasture,  mostly  covered  with  whins,  I  was  perfectly 
ignorant  and  unacquainted  with  the  mode  of  attack  :  of  course,  my 
most  plentiful  crops  were  disappointment  upon  disappointment. 

«•  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  a  detail  of  these  vexing  and  unfor- 
tunate crops.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  in  your  own  words,  it  became 
**  so  hard  and  flinty,  "  it  produced  nothing,  save,  here  and  thtre«  a 
sickly,  melancholy  stalk  of  oats,  that  seemed  to  reproach  me  for  iti 
wretchedness. 

•*  My  first  operation,  then,  was  to  plough  deep.     I  must  therefore 
approve  highly  of  your  first  mode  of  attack  upon  Highwood  field; 
I  broaght  up  a  large  portion  of  the  blue  and  yellow  mcl.mcholy  suh- 
soiL     My  neighbours  told  me,  ^'  what  was  bad  I  made  worse  ;  " 
but  I  persisted ;  and  I  dosed  it  with  lime  upon  the  fallow.     It  pro- 
duced me  an  abundant  crop  of  oats  ;  and  my  ncic^libours  then  said, 
•*  who  would  have  thought  it  ?  "     Still,  liowever,  in  rcmarktbly 
wet  seasons,  it  became  "  hard  and  flinty  ;  "  and  my  crops  of  disap- 
pointment returned.     This  naturally  suggesteJ  to  my  mind  the  ne- 
cessity of  carrying  oflF  the  superfluous  surface  moisture  which  stag- 
nated upon  the  ground  in  the  chilling  cold  season,  and  left  it  soured 
and  flinty  when  the  summer  returned.     I  set  to  hf^llow  drains  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  active  ener;^y  ;  iuicl,  by  allowing  this  super- 
fluous moisture  to  deposit  :ind  steal  away  thnuigh  those  hollow  drains 
as  fast,  or  nearly  as  fast,  as  {he  r:iin  from  Iiciven  fell  upon  the  ground, 
I  may  safely  say  that  every  flcid  w  h«ch  gavce  ive  command  <>f  level 
has  got  free  of  flintiness,  has  become  a  fair  manageahlf  soil,  and 
TeJly  yields  abundant  crops  of  a  well  nilrd.  hearty  grain  of  wheat. 
One  part  of  it,  once  in  five  year?,  vvitli  !rttTmtdiatc  crops  of  grass 
two  years  ;    oats  and  fallow,  a:. a  an'»tl  cr  part  more  free;    v.he:.t 
twice  in  six  years,  with  grass  sc^rds.     I  wish  you  would  put  it  in  my 
poiwer  to  show  you  these  fields. 

•*  I  inqiured  into  the   Shropshire  n:  -de  of  draining,  which   re- 

*Cttibles  a  herriiig  bone;  whiit  ^h.cy  c:\\\  tl:-.^  ifcf  resembles  the  <Tc:it 

**o«e,  and  is  cut  right  one  fiiri      ".  :;  :     .'■  ■'jonal  drains  into  the  leel. 

^^s  mode  I  did  not  approve    ;,  :  :  r:.    It'Ct  did  no  service,  ey- 

^pt  to  receive  tlie  water  catcht'd  by  the  sr*i:tllcr  diagonal  drains.      I 

there!  CI  :r. 
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therefore  made  mj  leets  in  a  diagonal  direction,  to  preserve  till 
across  the  field,  where*by  I  cjit  across  every  furrow,  say  froiu 
right,  and  where  the  level  permitted.  I  cut  my  otlier  drain 
in  a  diagonal  direction  across  fifteen  or  more  ridges  from  ri, 
left,  till  each  drain  joined  the  first  one.  I  made  all  my  drains 
three  feet  deep  where  the  level  allowed,  and  two  feet  wide,  ai 
ed  them  with  round  land  stones  up  to  the  surface :  They  u 
little,  but  every  time  I  water-furrow  after  sowing.  The  j 
rubs  iu  passing  over  the  drains,  and  these  furrows  discharg 
them,  which  completely  prevents  any  stagnating  accumulat 
water.  The  store  of  land  stones  was  soon  exhausted,  and  foi 
back  I  have  resorted  to  quarried  stones ;  and  provided  they  a 
of  irregular  comers,  which  prevent  their  union,  they  answer 
as  well ;  and  if  the  carriage  is  not  remote,  they  are  not  more  < 
sive.  The  difference  between  quarrying  and  hand-gatherii 
point  of  expense,  is  rather  in  favour  of  me  quarried  stones  4 
jou  have  land  stones,  they  must  be  gathered  and  carried  off 
events. 

**  I  have  discovered  another  fact,  which  marks  tlie  merciful 
ness  of  God  to  man,  by  which  I  save  a  considerable  expense,  a 
object  to  husbandmen,  and  I  insure,  also,  a  productive  crop  c 
species  of  soil.  I  never  plough  it  in  the  spring  :  for  example- 
crop  is  to  be  oats,  I  give  the  seed-furrow  in  November  or  Dec 
preceding ;  I  plough  deep,  say  six  or  seven  inches :  two  ho 
the  plough  will  do  this  if  you  give  them  time.  If  after  grass 
the  sod  well  over,  and,  hirundine  prima,  I  sow  in  tJiai  furrow 
indeed,  I  avoid  as  much  as  possible  spring  ploughing  on  ever 
It  seems  to  me  a  counteracting  a  kind  providence.  The  winte 
are  certainly  intended  to  deposit  in  the  earth,  as  a  storehou 
food  for  plants  in  summer ;  and  every  spring  ploughing  allows 
tion  of  that  food  to  be  lost     176 — 179. 

"  When  you  shall  print  my  last  letter,  or  any  part  of  this^ 
iny  former  letters,  I  have  to  request  to  add  to  my  last,  that 
more  in  lime,  I  mean  hot  lime,  than  in  dung,  for  tlie  mel 
culture  of  such  apparently  sullen  and  forbidding  soils.  Perha 
Tniy  say  I  am  driven  to  this  measure  from  necessity.  I  confc 
necessity  did  once  drive  me  to  it,  for  dung  is  a  scarce  com: 
with  mt?,  as  I  have  no  town  or  village  from  whence  I  can  deri 
adventitious  aid  of  tkit  kind  :  But  experience  tells  me  that  d 
fords  a  very  temporary  relief  to  that  species  of  soil,  withoui 
}  have  already  drained  this  Ifj^hxwod  Field,  I  beg  leave,  he 
to  observe,  that  you  will  find  niucli  to  drain  in  another  year, 
you  little  expected  it.  When  the  wettest  places  have  been  d 
you  will  ftnd  sundry  places  vi^t,  where  you  had  not  formerly  < 
cd  it.  This  arises  from  the  former  wet  places  drying  first ;  f 
Jiess  is  relative  ;  and,  as  you  look  only  at  the  wettest  for  th 
^s  it  is  these  places  that  retard  your  operations  of  husbandr 
jhe  otliers  escape  notice — persevere  in  draining. 

^  In  £ast  Lothian^  all  my  neighbours  give  more  than  dou 
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f  of  hot  lime  that  I  do.  My  reason  is,  that  water  is  vciy 
turated  with  lime,  and  that  lime,  lUce  all  other  manures,  is  a 
ortttum,  unless  when  dissolved,  or  in  a  solution  of  water  ;  for 
f  in  that  state  that  it  can  be  absorbed  by  tlie  tender  fibres  of 
le  roots.  Of  lime,  I  give  at  the  utmost  about  180  bushels 
f,  or  unslaked  lime,  to  the  acre,  Scots  measure,  which  is  to 
[lish  nearly  as  four  to  five :  But  I  repeat  this  frequently — say 
five  years  for  a  second  liming  ;  and  once  in  ten  years  there- 
with each  liming  I  give  about  20  cubic  yards  of  well  rotten 
►r  ten  of  our  double-horse  carts.  In  short,  the  dung  is  given 
<t  the  smallest  quantity  possible  that  can  be  fairly  and  light* 
d  over  our  Scots  acre  ;  and  by  thus  dividing  it,  and  repeat- 
small  dose  more  frequently,  I  insure  a  standing  and  a  true 
iroductive  crop.  A  large  dose  of  dung  in  four  years  or  five, 
lodged,  stoomed,  unproductive  crop. "  p.  180,  181. 
molt  interelting  part  of  the  Report,  at  Icall  to  us,  is  *  The 
,  with  a  faithful  detail  of  the  Farmer's  Feelings. '  Thi« 
letailcd  with  so  much  precifion  and  candour,  that  we  can- 
ihold  it  from  our  readers. 

k  IVheat — 22  acres.^  On  tlie  2Sth  of  August  this  crop  was 
3  be  cut.  It  was  less  injured  than  I  expected  from,  tlie  -situ- 
the  ground,  which  I  attribute  to  its  being  drilled  at  twelve 
istance.  Some  parts  were  laid,  but  generally  it  was  u)p- 
j.     Considering  its  low  situation,  it  must  be  always  subject 

If  this  had  not  been  sown  so  particularly  thin,  die  crop 
lave  been  entirely  spoilt.  There  were  \Vd5  stocks,  or  51 
I  acre.  The  clover  plant  very  gooJ,  and  extremely  clean. 
)p  was  taken  off  beyond  all  expectations,  and  will  be  the  first 
1  the  neiglibouihood.  The  necessity  of  being  most  particu- 
:enlive  to  cleaning  and  picking  small  potatoes,  is  apparent 
3r  there  arc  still  a  great  deal  more  growing  tlian  there  ought 
been.  Tliey  not  only  offend  tlic  eye,  but  injure  the  crop. 
ierskill — 30  acres.']  One  part  (about  five  acres)  was  very 
lid,  and  had  a  great  number  of  black  heads.  1  did  not  oh- 
owever,  any  appearance  of  mildew.  The  wheat  had  b^cn 
jured  by  tlic  frost.  Sheep  were  put  upon  it  for  a  few  days  ; 
!re  ihev  had  fed,  it  was  much  the  best.  It  had  been  too 
efore  the  sheep  were  turned  upon  it,  and  tlicy  did  not  like  it. 
son,  however,  became  so  wet,  that  they  could  not  have  been 
g  upon  it.  Tie  highest  part  of  llie  field  w.^s  extremely  g^od. 
rere  110.3  stocks,  cv  36  per  acre.  This  wlieat  was  so  ripe, 
I  there  come  any  wind  bcfcne  it  was  cut,  tliere  must  have 
rreat  less  from  t!ie  ?]iake. 

or  Close — V2  acres.']     The  two  fields,  which  were  quite  a  new 
,  produced  a  very  j:'Ood  crop.     Some  few  acres  wexa  laid  and 

but  generally  it  \\:is  most  productive,  and  had  in  one  ^02 
md  in  the  oilicr  1()5S  ;  and  some  parts  of  it  turned  out  as 
n  as  I  ever  l)cheld.  Had  the  season  been  favourable,  this 
avc  been  a  most  surprising  crop.     Those  who  envy  farmers 

their 
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their  success,  let  them  loolt  to  this  season,  smd  see  the  ram 
has  threatened  their  whole  produce  ;  and  unless  the  latter  par 
season  becomes  favourable,  I  do  not  know  how  £irmers  up 
ground  will  be  able  to  support  their  stock.  The  turnips  an 
bages  have  made  no  progress  for  the  last  three  weeks,  and 
scarce  be  hoped  they  will  gain  the  weight  of  half  a  tolerable  < 

*  The  advantage  of  being  near  a  town  is  very  great.  I  w 
to  muster,  without  giving  extra  wages,  220  persons.  Wom< 
2s.  per  day,  and  work  between  nine  and  ten  hours — men  3s.  6 
difficult  seasons,  to  be  able  to  cut  between  30  and  40  acres 
greatly  lessens  the  risk,  and  is  an  additional  reason  for  havinj 
near  towns  under  tillage. 

*  jtugust  30M.]  The  incessant  rain  for  five  weeks  satnral 
ground  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  put  a  stop  to  the  growth  of  ch 
wet  soils,  where  it  had  been  late  cut  In  some  parts,  the  ro 
pear  to  have  been  affected,  and  the  clover  seemed  to  have  ! 
feeding  quality.  Plants  appear  to  require  the  sun  to  bring  tl 
perfection,  as  much  as  the  earth  does  the  heat  of  his  beams 
mote  their  growth. 

*  For  one  fortnight,  the  experimental  cattle  all  lost  weight,  i 
milch  cows  gave  less  milk.  I  was  compelled  to  suspend  soilii 
turn  my  cows  upon  the  aftermath,  to  give  the  clover  time  tc 
growth.  What  was  first  cut  had  made  such  progress  before  1 
came  on,  that  it  was  not  materially  affected,  and  cut  uncon 
well.  I  attribute  this  to  the  plants  covering  the  ground,  and 
ing  the  roots.  The  cover  also  kept  it  warm.  The  same  obse 
is  applicable  to  the  pastures  that  were  earliest  cut.  Turnips 
ther  roots  that  were  very  forward,  have  suffered  least.  Thii 
am  pled  season  has  been  attended  with  difficulties  I  never  ei 
ccd  ;  and,  unless  the  montli  of  September  turns  out  favourat 
distress  will  be  general.  The  wet  has  arrested  the  growth  of  t 
nip.  No  crops  come  up  better,  or  appear  more  promising 
rain  seems  to  have  suspended  tiie  vegetative  power  of  the  ear 
checked  the  growtli  of  plants  of  all  kinds.  .  Nothing  could  b 
discouraging  than  tliis  day.  I  have  never  known  the  ground 
at  any  season,     llie  cabbages  were  equally  stopped  in  their  { 

*  I  was  not  previously  aware  of  the  full  extent  of  fortitude  i 
tience  required  to  make  a  good  farmer.  Philosophy  is  not 
quirement  of  learning  alone  :  It  is  one  thing  to  argue  well,  s 
other  to  adopt  the  maxims  of  wisdom  as  the  rule  of  pracdi 
the  midst  of  one  of  tlie  violent  showers  so  common  in  this  c 
I  was  glad,  with  a  friend  who  was  along  with  me,  to  take  sh 
the  house  of  a  small  farmer.  Presently  after  our  arrival,  th 
ter  and  his  servants  were  likewise  driven  in.  Tlie  children  r 
the  parent  with  delight,  and  he  returned  their  caresses.  The 
ty  their  endearments  inspired,  seemed  at  once  to  restore  th< 
and  tranquillity  of  his  mind.  Domestic  sunshine  disarmed  tl 
ciless  pel  tings  of  the  storm.  Its  injuries  seemed  no  longer  fd 
garded.    Struck  witii  surprise,  J  was  resolved  to  prove  whetl 
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ras  the  effects  of  indifference  or  real  magnanimity.  I  began*  with 
one  asperity*  to  rail  at  the  weather*  which  was  answered  by  the 
rood  man  with  great  composure*  ~<  that  God  never  sent  a  crop,  wlth- 
lUt  a  season  to  get  it  in : '  And  having  made  this  reply*  which  com« 
nrised  all  his  knowledge  and  belief  on  the  subject*  continued  his  mer- 
imcnt  and  innocent  pastime  with  the  children.  I  know  not  what 
iffiect  the  recital  may  have  on  others ;  but  on  my  friead  and  self  it 
bcted  as  an  electric  shock.  We  could  neither  refrain  our  admiration : 
hnd  the  train  of  ideas  that  flowed  from  it  led  us  to  this  conclusion^ 
kit  practical  wisdom  is  the  offspring  of  viitue*  and  the  twin  sister 
jf  hapi»ness. 

'  A  twelve  acre  field  of  wheat  at  Moor  Close*  which  bad  been  fed 
grith  sheep*  cut  uncommonly  well*  and  was,  in  general*  very  heavy* 
md  an  excellent  grain.    There  were  540  stooks,  or  45  per  acre. 

*  The  last  of  August*  and  the  two  first  days  in  September*  were 
a  great  blessing  to  the  country.  From  tlie  appearance  of  diange  on 
Saturday  the  2d,  I  persevered  cutting  till  it  was  nearly  dark,  and  there- 
by  saved  part  of  a  field*  very  ripe*  and  so  exposed*  that  the  high 
wind  which  came  on  in  the  night  would  have  greatly  injured  it.  i 
owa  I  am  often  surprised  with  the  confidence  I  see  placed  in  a  cli- 
mate so  uncertain  as  ours.  For  myself*  I  disclaim  all  trust  which 
can  be  avoided  by  exertion. 

<  September  4M.]     Cut  one  field  of  two  acres  from  fallow*  which 
had  105  stooks — tlic  wheat  uncommonly  good.     Much  rain  in  tlie 
ugfat*  with  partial  showers  during  the  day.     I  discovered  that  in 
many  parts  of  the  spring  wheat  there  were  a  great  number  of  blade 
heads,     lliese  are  more  apparent  as  the  spring  wlieat  ripens.     The 
few  fine  days  have  already  made  a  sensible  difi^erence  in  the  appear- 
ance  of  the  turnips.     Where  the  stitches  have  been  opened  by  the 
plough,  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  proved  that  tlie  earth  has  reco- 
vered part  of  its  natural  heat. 

•  September  5t/i.']  The  weather  relapsed.  The  warm  gleams  of 
son  were  very  injurious  in  making  the  com  heat  and  sprout.  This 
vas  a  heart-breaking  day  to  the  larmer. 

*  September  GM.]  Being  wet  in  the  morning,  tlie  afternoon  broke 
oat  fine,  and  did  infinite  benefit  to  the  grain  which  was  cut.  Lodg- 
ed com  will  now  become  every  day  worse.  The  first  loss  will  be 
feond  tlic  least.  It  is  expedient  to  cut  what  is  in  that  state*  and 
take  the  chance,  by  exposing  it*  that  a  part  may  thereby  be  sa\'cJ« 
Cot  above  500  stooks. 

•  September  7M.]  In  the  night  there  had  been  violent  thunder 
Aowers.  An  unpromising  morning.  It  cleared  up  at  ten  o'clock  ; 
*Qd  I  began  cutting  spring  wheat,  a  very  moderate  crop,  someihiuv; 
^ter  than  the  last  year.  I  doubt  much  whether  I  shall  ever  .1:- 
tempt  sowing  it  again  ;  certHiiily  not  tlie  kind  common  in  this  co»n- 
^.  Early  in  the  afternoon,  a  very  heavy  shower,  which  put  a  stop 
to  any  further  cutting.  The  wet  and  heat  is  most  injurious  both  10 
^  lodged  and  the  cut  grain.  Seeing  the  probability  of  a  change,  I 
^s  fortunate  in  getting  all  I  had  got  cut  both  this  and  the  former 

dar 
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day  hooded. '  In  such  a  season,  the  farnncr  has  the  choice  of  difficd* 
tics :  to  wait  is  destruction — to  proceed  is  injurious.  Prices  will  it-, 
numerate  the  farmer ;  but  what  will  be  the  situation  of  the  labourer 
and  lower  orders,  who  make  no  provision  for  a  season  of  difficulty? 
The  present  prospect  is  as  gloomy  as  possible. 

*  ScrUember  8/A.]  A  moist  day,  and  not  a  breath  of  air  to  dry 
the  ground.  Cut  two  small  fields  of  wheat,  with  four  acres  ot  in- 
dilFerent  oats.  The  warmth  of  the  weather,  together  with  moisture, 
is  most  destructive  to  grain.  Since  the  ploughing  between  the 
stitches,  the  turnips,  have  made  some  progress,  and  recovered  their 
colour.  Led  and  thrashed  tlie  winter  bailey,  which,  in  die  moisC 
state  of  the  straw,  was  attended  witli  difficulty.  The  situation  where 
it  c^rew  w;is  very  Icnv,  and  unt'Hvo\irable  for  barley :  A  part  had 
been  lodged,  and  sufFered.  Harvest  demands  redoubled  exertion: 
An  error  or  omission  in  this  cannot  be  retrieved.  Few  can  hit  the 
happy  medium,  unitinc;  encrj::y  with  sound  discretion.  To  accele- 
rate too  much  in  carrymg  grain,  is  subject  to  loss:  To  omit  a  to- 
lerably favourable  oj^portnnity  nity  be  ecjually  so.  In  such  a  season 
as  this,  the  farmer  has  only  a  choice  of  difllcultics.  Anxiety  to  get 
forward  is  the  rock,  I  feel,  1  have  to  guard  against.  After  endleo 
plague,  vexation  and  loss,  J  got  my  hay  out  of  pike  into  stack..  It 
had  sufFered  less  than  1  opectod,  ihough  much  more  than  I  wisfaed» 
and  has  proved  a  very  light  crop.  Fortunately,  disappointments  are 
soon  forgotten  ;  and  however  adverse  seasons  may  be,,  upon  every 
failure  hope  still  renews  her  golden  promises.  For  four  days  I  have 
anxiously  expected  to  be  able  to  secure  a  part  of  my  crop,  having 
upwards  cf  ()0()0  stooks  cut. 

*  September  9//z.]     The  morning  was  dubious,,  but  soon  cleaxed 
up,  and  became  a  fine  harvest  day.     Began  to  carry  rather  too  soon. 
The  height  to  which  the  stacks  are  elevated,  gives  them  a  great  ad- 
vantage.    Employed  150  shearers.     A  few  acres  of  the  wheat  in 
Mealrigs,  was  much  disfigured  by  docks.     I  cannot  account  for  it  in> 
any  other  way,  than  by  supposing  the  seed  was  brought  in  sludge  got: 
from  a  tarn,  into  which  tlie  drainage  of  the  town  runs :    This  wa^ 
used  as  a  top  dressing,  vhen  this  part  of  the  field  was  under  clover - 
I  stacked  S^OOO  stooks.     In  the  state  of  the  weather,  this  must  b^ 
•onsidercd  as  particularly  fortunate. 

*  Sunday  J  September  10///.]  In  the  precarious  state  of  die  wear- 
tlier,  that  which  would,  in  all  other  cases,  be  inexcusable,  become-  - 
an  imperious  duty.  I  hesitated  not,  tliis  day,  to  employ  every  han«- 
to  secure  the  grain  which  was  ready  for  carrying.  The  preservation 
of  life  is  a  duty  strictly  enjoined  us.  That  cannot  be  deemed  a 
fanation  of  the  Sabbath,  which  proceeds  upon  the  principle  of 
serving  what  is  necessary  for  the  existence  of  a  number  of  our  fello 
creatures.  Were  it  a  question  of  individual  gain,  it  ought  not  to  b^ 
done.  In  seasons  when  the  weather  is  generally  good,  I  sliould  nr" 
recommend  it.  But  after  fifty  days,  ^Hthout  there  having  bee 
tv/enty-fbur  hours  fair,  the  omission  might  har.ard  an  immense  lo^ 
X)  ;he  public ;  and  no  argument  can  be  fairly  deduced  from  this, 
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yastify  any  n^lect  of  religious  dtnies.  Led  1500  stooks.  At 
twelve  o'clock  it  came  on  again  to  rain,  and  superseded  all  further 
proceedings.  I  was  glad  to  see  the  general  exertion  that  was  made 
by  every  farmer  around  to  save  his  crop.  The  afternoon  agaia 
cleared  up  ;  and  in  common  and  ordinary  seasons,  one  might  rea- 
ionaUy  hope  a  6ne  day  would  succeed.  The  wind  has  never  been 
steady  to  any  point  for  fourteen  hours  $  and  much  of  the  rain  has 
had  the  appearance  of  thunder  storms. 

*  September  II//1.]  The  return  of  sunshine,  and  a  fine  drying 
wind,  reanimated  the  farmer's  hopes.  All  was  gratitude.  Past  mi- 
series vanished.  The  joys  of  a  good  harvest  were  anticipated.  The 
diflference  between  the  state  of  the  grain,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  at  six  in  the  evening,  was  scarce  to  be  described. 
Most  melancholy  was  the  appearance  when  the  reapers  began.  The 
wheat  was  not  in  a  state  to  bind  till  the  afternoon.  Two  hundred 
people  were  employed  in  the  field  between  the  Schoose  and  the  town* 
All  was  gaiety— so  soon  are  sorrows  forgotten.  The  impatience  of 
die  day  before  had  led  to  the  attempting  too  mucli ;  and  a  part  of 
the  stacks  was  obliged  to  be  opened  to  prevent  losses.  The  wind 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  thrashing.  Ninety  Winchesters,  or  thirty 
Cumberland  bushels,  were  dressed  in  the  afternoon — the  grain  very 
good. 

*  Commence  sowing  the  newly  enclosed  common  to-morrow,  which 
ihould  have  been  done  three  weeks  sooner,  if  the  season  would  have 
permitted.  I  do  not  know  I  ever  felt  more  real  pleasure  than  I  cx« 
perienced  this  day.  The  melancholy  presages  that  tlic  weather  had 
inspired,  and  the  appreliensions  resulting  from  tlie  fear  of  scarcity, 
gave  way  to  tlie  more  pleasing  hopes  of  iibiindaiice.  Good  humour 
and  cheerfulness  animated  the  nnmerous  group.  To  save  and  se- 
cure the  crop  seemed  die  prevailing  sentiment  of  every  breast.  I 
passed  eleven  hoars 'a  spectator  of  ilils  scene.  If  I  had  wanted  indi- 
vidual causes  of  gratitude  and  thankfidness,  it  would  have  been  dif- 
ficult to  have  avoided  sharing  the  conteuL  and  happiness  that  were 
so  widely  diffused. 

*  Septfivher  Vlth,']  A  continuation  of  fine  weatlicr,  wltli  a  dryin;»^ 
north  wind.  Led  1^500  stooks,  and  tlnashcd  three  hundred  Win- 
chesters of  the  Park  whjat,  vvhitli  turns  out  admirable.  Began  sow- 
ing wheat.  Thirteen  pair  of  hairows  upon  tlie  new  enclosure.  Em- 
ployed a  hundred  and  sixty  persons  shearing.  The  ground  still  as 
wet  as  during  any  part  of  winter.  An  evident  improvement  in  the 
turnips.  The  country  resounds  with  the  cheerful  voices  of  the  haivest- 
ers.  Every  quarter  presents  a  scene  of  activity  and  busllo.  One  very 
principal  object  ia  detailing  tlie  transactions  of  harvest,  i.;  to  show 
to  those  who  have  n'»i  ihc  experience,  what  arc  tlie  ditiiciilties,  what 
the  anxieties,  v.liich  f  11  mors  must  encounter.  I'liough  honey  may 
be  extracted  from  f.irnniig,  it  is  very  often  gathered  oC*  tlie  point  Kii 
ihe  thou:.  F.v.iy  k-i.JtK':  and  indulgence  U  due  to  tlie  industrioui 
farmer. 
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«  Sqftrmher  13/^.]  A  tolerable  day;  bat  gave  early  appeanuice 
of  change.  Cut  out  a  16  acre  field,  adjoining  Gilderskill,  which  hikd 
1 021  stonks,  on  clover  lea.  It  was  but  a  moderate  crop.  The 
Schoose  field,  60  acres,  had  434-0  stooks,  or  72  per  acre,  after  pota** 
toes.  My  friend,  Mr  Ponsonby,  was  solicitous  the  grain  ahofdd 
stand  till  tlie  Meeting,  as  the  most  convincing  proof  that  could  be 
given  of  the  excellence  of  the  drill  husbandry.  Stacked  eight  hnn^ 
drcd  stooks.  Reduced  my  shearers  to  eighty,  as  some  part  of  the 
spring  wheat  is  scarce  fit  to  cut.  Employed  forty  boys  weeding 
wild  mustard  from  ihe  cole.  I'hc  difficulty  of  fixing  the  attention  rf 
children  is  great.  Force  cannot  be  applied,  as  there  is  no  delegate 
ing  such  a  power.  I  hit  upon  this  method  to  expedite  the  work. 
Four  leaders  were  selected  ;  and  each  had  ten  boys  under  himi  who 
tirere  cliosen  alternately  by  tlie  captains,  and  a  shilling  was  to  bfr 
given  in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  as  a  reward  for  that  comptn]^ 
which  performed  the  most  in  the  best  manner.  Work  at  once  chaog« 
ed  its  nature.  Emulation  fired  each  youthful  mind ;  and  that  whicSf 
the  day  before,  was  an  irksome  labour,  became  a  work  of  inclination. 
It  was  surprising  what  was  done.  As  the  best  deserving,  where  alt 
were  meritorious,  could  not  be  decided,  it  ended  in  each  company 
receiving  a  reward,  over  and  above  their  wages. 

*  The  farmer,  whose  servants  have  his  interest  at  heart,  possesses 
a  real  treasure.  Hours  ought  not  to  be  regarded  in  seasons  of  diffi- 
culty. A  crop  may  often  be  saved  by  continuing  work  a  few  hours 
beyond  the  regular  fixed  times.  And  this  is  no  more  than  justice  % 
for,  how  often  does  the  weather  interrupt  the  regular  portion  of  la» 
hour  ?  An  honest  man  keeps  this  in  mind,  and  amply  compensates 
for  it  in  harvest  and  seed  time. 

*  September  14///.]  A  wet  day.  The  advantage  of  being  situated 
near  to  a  town  is  very  considerable.  When  the  shearers  cannot  work« 
the  farmer  incurs  no  expense.  In  places  distant  from  towns,  where 
the  harvest  people  are  hired  into  the  house,  it  falls  very  heavy,  and 
adds  much  to  the  expense  and  difficulty  of  a  bad  season.  Fini^ed 
sowing  72  acres  of  wheat.  Could  tlie  drill  have  been  employed,  it 
would  have  saved  one  pound  per  acre. 

*  Scpteniher  15//*.]  A  fine  morning,  but  no  wind.  The  gronnd 
has,  hitherto,  dried  very  little.  The  distress  of  farmers  cannot  fail 
of  being  great,  from  the  prodigious  failure  of  the  turnip  crop.  I  do 
not  flatter  myself  with  seeing  mine  average  ten  tons  per  acre.  Had 
the  season  proved  tolerable,  tliey  should  have  reached  near  forty, 
from  the  condition -of  the  around,  and  the  pains  that  have  been  taken' 
with  it.  It  is  greatly  to  be  feared  tlie  potatoes  will,  in  many  places, 
likewise  be  a  very  defective  crop.  Combining  these  two  diings,  I 
look  with  very  considerable  anxiety  of  mind  to  carrying  on  my  (fai- 
ry, which  is  now  become  a  very  essential  source  of  support  to  nnm- 
bcrs.  In  order  to  make  every  possible  provision  for  supplying  the 
deR'ct,  I  have  ordered  thirty  tons  of  oiUcakc.  This,  when  groond 
and  boiled  with  chaff  and  cut-straw,  must  be  the  main  support  of- 
'^y  milch  cQiws.    This  was  tlie  warmest  day,  with  the  most  power- 
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Ful  sun,  we  have  had  for  many  weeks.  The  ground  wants  hc^tiug 
to  produce  vegctiition.  In  no  yc^r,  within  memory,  was  there  so 
poor  an  aftcrmatli,  which  is  entiieU'  owinir  to  tlie  ground  being  so 
cooled  by  the  continual  rains.  St.ickeil  tiglit  Jiundred  stocks  from 
Mealrigs.  Employed  six  pair  cf  oxen,  ploughing  single,  which, 
though  difficult  at  first,  will  soon  be  accompli sht-'d. 

*  September  16///.]  A  grent  fall  of  rain  during  the  night :  Clear- 
ed up  at  ten.  Employed  a  liunclred  and  twenty  shearers  in  the  af- 
ternoon. It  takes  five  women,  upon  an  average,  to  cut  an  acre  per 
day  :  Four  good  shearers  will  Jo  ii.  Drilled  grain  is  much  easier  to 
cut  than  broadcast.  The  hopes  of  any  continuance  of  fine  weacher 
prow  daily  less,  I  now  lamont  I  had  not  begun  to  house  eaili2ril>tf 
day  before.  If  the  night  be  fair,  I  shall  feel  myself  compelled  to 
employ  all  my  strength  to-m.orrnw. 

*  Sunda^f  September  lT//i.]  S\.\  o'clock,  the  morning  unpromis- 
ing. Began  at  seven  to  make  every  exertion,  ^as  there  was  a  strong 
appearance  of  change.  The  rtiin  kept  off  till  four,  when  we  had 
fortunately  concluded  the  carrying  'MjOO  stocks  of  wheat,  which  finish- 
ed the  Schoose  field.  The  order,  regulaiity,  and  decency  of  those 
employed,  marked  the  work  as  one  of  necessity,  not  of  choice.  On 
such  occasions  I  incur  a  debt  of  obligation.  Whatever  remuneration 
I  feel  it  proper  for  me  to  give,  is  bestowed  as  a  free  gratuity.  Those 
vho  rescue  the  crop,  have  a  strong  and  undeniable  claim  upon  it, 
in  case  of  necessity.  The  heat  of  the  earth  has  advanced  some  de- 
grees, in  the  last  two  days. 

*  September  18th.]     1  shall  here  conclude  the  details  of  the  har- 
dest, already,  I  fear,  extended  too  far.     I   have  given  a  iaithfal  re- 
presentation of  my  ov»n  feelings,  from    wlience  may  he  calculated 
"what  must  be  those  of  farmers,  vdio  have  more  at  stake  than  credit. 
Prequently,  their  whole  means  are  embarked,  and   dependent  upon 
their  crops.     If  it  has  the  good  fortune  to  create  an  interest  and  con- 
sideration for  this  most  respectable  body,  it  answers   the  purpose  I 
^ave  in    view.     The   exertions  of  yesterday   saved  3000  stocks  of 
^heat.     The  deluge  of  rain  which  has  fallen  this  day,  must  do  most 
'J^aterial  injury  to  the  grain.     Witli  rosiii^nation  and  hoj>e,  I  still 
*ook  to  a  return  of  good  weather,  not  only  to  save  the  crop,  but  to 
Prepare  for  that  of  a  succeeding   year.     It  would   be  distant  iVom 
"^y  wish  to  deter  any  one  from  the  practice  of  farming,  by  a  rocit<^l 
^^  Its  difiiculties.     Let  it  be  remcmbcrt'i,  there  is  no  honour  without 
^^nger ;    no    pursuit   exempt    from    inixiety    and    disappointment  : 
*hese  give  zest  to   success,     l.'nintenupttd   sunshine,  ardently  as  I 
^Ow  pray  for  it,  would  prove  equ;«lly  destructive. 

September  19M.J  The  violence  md  length  of  the  rain,  on  Mon- 
^^ly,  produced  tlie  greatest  flood  that  has  b  \*n  kn^wn  for  fifty  year:*. 
-^Jie  damage  was  prodigious.  Grain  o{  vari^.-us  kinds  was  strow?d 
^Verthe  beach,  from  Workington  to  Hariiiigton  ;  and  .1  great  »inaii- 
^^jT  was  picked  up,  and  carried  cif.  The  break  of  my  wir.d-mill  had 
J^t  been  secured,  and  it  was  set  to  work,  and  not  discovered  till  \z 
**ad  done  considerable  damage.     The  loss  was  someiliing  ;  the  mor- 
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tification  infinitely  more^  as  it  prevented  its  being  shown  at  wvA 
during  the  Meeting. 

«  Sunddy  the  Uth,']  Secured  above  3000  stooks  of  ^in.  The 
25th,  finished  shearing  the  small  quantity  of  wheat  remaining.  Led 
all  that  had  been  previously  cut.  The  conclusion  of  harvest  was  ce- 
lebrated by  all  my  work  people,  at  the  Schoose.  Upwards  of  three 
hundred  of  both  sexes  spent  a  few  hours  in  great  festivity  and  good 
humour  ;  rejoicing  that  the  labours  of  harvest  were  concluded,  aiut 
grateful  for  the  bounteous  store  which  secures  abundance  to  those  by 
the  sweat  of  whose  brow  it  has  been  produced.  *     p.  195^208. 

We  have  only  one  or  two  remarks  to  make  on  the  above  At* 
tails,  which  certainly  furnifh  a  juft  and  corredt  view  of  the  com* 
favmer's  feelings  in  fuch  a  feafon  as  the  lid  one.  In  fliort,  the 
details  prove,  and  that  by  the  evidence  of  notorious  fads,  that  of 
all  (ituations,  the  one  occupied  by  the  farmer  is  the  mod  critical 
and  hazardous. 

We  firft  remark,  that  fowlng  wheat  on  the  T2th  Septembefi 
whilft  *  the  ground  was  still  as  wet  as  during  any  part  ofwinier,  ^  ^ 
deferves  cenfure.  The  only  excufe  that  can.be  ottered  is^  that 
the  Prefident  wifhed  to  have  wheat  fown  before  the  annual  meet* 
ing ;  though,  whether  tills  excufe  be  a  talid  one^  (hall  be  left  to 
others  to  determine. 

The  next  remark  which  we  offer,  is  with  regard  to  the  car- 
rying of  corn  upon  the  Sabbath  day ;  a  practice  not  only  coo- 
friry  to  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  but  alfo  hoflile  to  thtf 
welfare  of  the  ftatc,  and  the  trued  and  bed  intereda  of  man- 
kind.    The  PreGdent  pleads  ncceflity  as  an  excufe  for  working 
upon  thnt  dciy ;    but  this  excufe  cannot  be  allowed,  unlefs  cir^ 
cumdnnces   be  fuch  as  to  demand    icimediate   attention.     If  » 
houfe  is  on  fire,  every  perfcn  knows  tb.at  prompt  exertion  muft 
be  ufed  to  quench  the  flames,  otl^erwife  dedrudHon  to  the  pre-» 
mifes   would    inevitably  enfue ;    tlicrel'ore,   none  will  find   faulC 
wiih  workinc;  on  tV.c  Sabbath,  in  tl.at   cafe,  or  in  others  of  lik^ 
ncreflity.     T'.ere  is  no  orcaHon,  however,  to  argue  the  point  ^ 
the  dialled  ciipjjo'fy  beinjT   fufriciciitly   alle  to   diflinguidi  betwixt 
works  of  nrrj^riy  anl  m»'rcY>  ^v^  ich   iwav   be   lawfully  perform-^^ 
trd  on  tl.'.'  o,ir.b;:i'i,  ;muI  tliofe   wMch  or/^l.t  to  he  deferred  till  an^** 
oiher  cccaPi-^.      iiut,  pulting  the  morar'ry  of  the  quodion  afid^  ^ 
v/e  would  ;*ll:  Mr  Curwen,  e-ikI  otiier  adv(.catos  for  Sabbath  day^ 
wcrk>  what  v.oul:!  beccrn'^  of  the  jrreat  ho'ly  of  the  people,  n(^  ^ 
only  ihcfe  vfho  work  for  their  d  ii!y  bread,  but  alfo  thofe  regular-* 
ly  cnjragfd  i\  buthiffs,  w^re  n')r  th<'ir  bodies  llren;ithened  by  refc  - 
and  opportimi^y  alTordr  d  for  irdrudlinsr  ihcir  minds,  on  a  day  bft-' 
iheno  cor.fidend,  in  this  cour^try,  as  let  apart  for  thefe  purpofe 
The  bulk  of  rearkind,  even   wif/i  the  Sabbath,  are  ignorant  < 
ncugh  J   bur,  ivhhcut  it,    they  would  become  not  Aiuch  bett^ 
ftaa  the  brutal  part  of  the  creationir  calling  od*  all  thofe  reftnitni 
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which  fexve  to  make  them  good  fubjecls,  and  good  members  of 
(bciety.  . 

We  are  quite  aware  that  the  term  of  canting  miy  be  3.j:)pi!ed  tc! 
thcfe  remarks  ;  but  any  thing  of  that  pature  will  ^iye  us  fmall.  un- 
eafinefs.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  plea  of  necoffity  urged  by  Mr 
Curwen,  for  carrying  corn  on  the  Sabbath;  cannot  be  allowed  iri 
our  court  as  a  relevant  one,'  as,  befides  the  moral  objedions  al- 
ready dated  againft  the  plea,  we  muft  whifper  in  his  ear,  that  thq 
writer  of  this  article  harvefled  many  more  acres  of  corn  .  laft  year 
than  mentioned  by  Mr  Curwen,'  and  With  far  lefs  ftrength  than 
kept  by  hini,  without  fpoiling  a  fingle  (heaf  thereof.  Iri  a  word, 
if  the  fix  ordinary  days  of  the  week  are  well  employed,  there  ia 
bo  occafion  for  working  on  the  feventh* 

Or  .  J  •  . 

We  cannot  pafs  over  the  cftimate  or  cxposS  of  the  Prcfi- 
dent's  farm  produce,  without  noticing  the  ftriking  errors  which 
tppear^  even,  upon  the  face  of  the  paper.  Lafl  year  he  efti- 
inated  the  whole  of  his  wheat  crop  at  fifteen  pounds  per  acre  i 
though,  at  this  time,  he  fairly  acknowledges  it  fell  (hort  erf  that 
fiim  three  pounds  Sterling  per  acre.  Now,  how  is  that  cir- 
CQmftance  improved  ?  Why,  by  rating  the  whole  wheat  crop 
of  1809  at  20I.  per  acre  5 — a  fum  which  very  few  imgle  acres 
of  Britiih  wheat  will  bring,  far  lefs  thofe  of  an  average  crop,  ini 
fuch  a  feafon.  Again,  the  green  crops,  fuch^as  potatoes,  carrotg,' 
turnips,  hay,  Sec.  are  all  included  in  the  eftimatc  5  whereas  thefe 
articles,  being  confumed  at  home,  can,  in  no  fehfe  of  the  word, 
!>e  confidercd  as  part  of  the  difpofable  produce,  erpecially  as  the 
♦"alue  of  milk,  and  the  gain  on  feeding  cattle,  are  alfo  included- 
To  us  it  appears,  that  the  balance  of  the  I^rtfidcnt's  farming  ac- 
counts, if  an  ofdinary  rent  is  charged,  will  this  year  be  rather  on 
^e  wrong  fide  of  the  port.  This,  however,  gives  no  furpiife  ^ 
knowing  that  few  people,  whofe  dependence,  like  his,  was  placed 
**pon  wheat,  will  do  more  than  make  good  their  engagement*:. 

We  (hail  now  take  leave  of  the  proceedings  of  the  WorkJ 
*»igton  Sbciety,  trading  that  our  remarks  m^y  be  of  fome  ufe  to 
^Iie  leading  members  on  after  occafiona.  The  defign  of  the  Socie- 
ty is  laudable ;  and,  if  rightly  carried  into  execution,  cannot  fail 
^o  prove  highly  advantageous  to  the  hufbandry  of  Cumberland. 
Under  thefe  impreilions,  it  is  recommended,  that  the  annual  Re- 
Port  be  made  in  a  more  comprefled  (liape  ;  that  the  m-iterials  he 
Arranged  with  greater  precifion  and  regularity  ;  and  that  all  ex- 
^^neous  matter — every  thing  unconnefted  with  th6  proceed  in  ;:;s 
j*f  the  Workington  Society,  be  omitted,  when  the  annual  expose 
*•  drawn  up  for  the  benefit  of  its  numerous  members.  An  attei> 
^ion  to  thefe  matters  may  no  doubt  leif-n  the  lize  of  the  pubiica- 
^«  5  but  we  are  quite  clear,  that  its  real  value  will  not  therebjf 
•mminilhed-  _t        ^• 
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The  winter  quarter  was  not  much  amiss  for  executing  field^trork^ 
as,  with  some  trifling  exceptions,  the  weather,  though  generally  va^ 
riable,  was  not  hostile  to  oiu-door  operations.  Owing  to  these  cir- 
cumstiinccs,  stock  remained  longer  on  the  pastures  than  usually  hap- 
pens ;  whilst  the  crop  of  turnips  continued  to  improve  in  growth  to 
llic-  end  of  December.  Late  wheats  were  also  benefited  considera- 
bl}' ;  a  circumstance  of  great  importance  in  a  season  where  so  macb 
veak  seed  was  used,  and  the  ground  imperfectly  prepared  fbr  its 
reception. 

Grain  markets,  taking  all  circumstances  into  consideradon,  hate 
seldom  been  worse  than  for  several  months  past.  Three  causes  may 
be  assigned  for. the  uncommon  dulness  of  the  markets  from  one  end 
of  the  island  to  the  other.  Firsts  the  bad  weather  before  and  dur- 
ing harvest  last  year,  whereby  a  large  proportion  of  grain,  wheat 
especially,  was  in  some  degree  rendered  useless  as  an  article  to  be 
manufactured  into  bread  :  SeconeUy^  the  very  large^  aad»  for  the 
time,  uncommon  importation  of  wheat  and  oats  from  France  sukI 
Holland ;  and  the  partial  arrivals  of  wheat  from  America,-— all  tend^ 
ed  to  make  a  considerable  part  of  British  grain  absolutely  nnsak- 
able ; — that  imported  being  in  fact  generally  of  superior  value,  bar- 
vested  in  a  better  climate,  and  free  of  the  diseases  and  accidenti 
which  almost  ruined  the  last  crop  in  this  country  :.  Thirdly^  the  pro- 
hibition against  the  use  of  grain  in  the  distilleries  ;  whereby  seven  or 
eight  hundred  thousand  quarters  were  deprived  of  a  market,  ati 
time  when  a  considerable  part  of  British  grain  was  fit  for  no  other 
purpose  than  distillation.  A  few  observations  shall  be  hazarded  on 
these  several  causes,  each  of  them  being  of  importance  to  the  pro- 
sperity of  British  husbandry. 

In  tlie  Jirst  place.  That  a  large  proportion  of  British  grain  wa» 
damaged  in  the  course  of  last  harvest,  is  an  undeniable  propositioO' 
This  damage  was  chiefly  sustained  by  wheat  and  barley,  these  being 
tender  and  delicate  grains  when  ripening  and  maturating,  and  un- 
able to  bear  up  under  the  adversities  which  oats  are  capable  of  en- 
countering. The  humidity  of  harvest  caused  a  great  part  of  all 
grain  to  be  stacked  in  bad  condition  ;  and  the  weather  has  not  been 
such  through  winter  as  to  make  it  much  drier  than  when  it  wa» 
carried  into  the  stackyard.  But,  independent  of  these  circa]n6tan« 
ces,  tlie  sprouting,  brought  on  by  rains,  both  before  and  after,  cutttngi 
occasions  wheat  to  remain  longer  soft  and  tough  than  happens  \rfieft 
that  evil  is  unknown.  Hence  dealers  have  hidierto  been  singularif 
cautious,  not  to  purchase  in  quantities, — with  whom, of  course,  the  stock 
on  hard  is  inconsiderable  ;  and  hence  markets  have  been  always  fiiOf 
supplied,  notwithstanding  that  the  crop  (of  wheat  at  least)  u  ad>^ 
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cue.  For  these  reasons,  last  crop  mzj  be  justly  considered  as  aii  un- 
fortunate one  to  the  com  farmers  of  Scotland,  especially  as  prices 
liave  generally  been  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  lower  than- 
in  the  preceding  year. 

In  Uie  second  place,  The  Licefnse  System, — a  system  of  modern 
origin,  and  almost  unknown  in  former  wars,  under  which,  import- 
mtions  from  France  and  Holland  were  made, — has  certainly  been  car- 
ried on  more  extensively  than  necessary,  and  seemed,  for  a  time,  to  ex- 
ceed the  consumption  of  the  capital,  which,  in  other  years,  was  usually 
supplied  from  the  com  districts  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  kingdom. 
The  consequence  of  this  excess  was  soon  evident ;  and  might,  indeed, 
have  been  prognosticated  by  any  one  acquninted,  in  the  slightest  man- 
ner, with  the  state  of  the  com  trade,  and  condition  of  last  year's  crop. 
Heavy  sales  of  Britiish  wheat  immediately  ensued  ;  and,  what  was 
worse,  sales  could  only  be  made  of  the  best  and  soundest  gmin  :  al- 
most the  whole  of  what  was  damaged  being  thereby  roJered  un- 
marketable, except  the  small  proportion  used  for  biscuit-bread.  The 
Slatting  of  the  market  at  the  fountain-head,  necesbarlly  stopped  tlie 
emand  at  the  sea-ports,  whence  the  metropolis  used  to  draw  sup- 
plies ;  and  of  course  lessened  the  value  of  all  grain,  and  occasioned 
mach  of  it  to  remain  with  the  farmer,  because  merchants  could  not 
be  found  for  it  at  any  price. 

So  far  as  we  have  gone,  the  license  system  appears  only  to  have 
iiyared  the  farmer.  Let  us  now  inquire  how  the  general  interest  of 
the  country  has  been  affected  by  the  way  in  which  licenses  have  hc^en 
issued.  It  is  plain,  that,  whilst  the  French  Ruler  kiuwUy  fivc  urcj 
US  with  com,  he  did  it  to  promote  his  own  convenience;  and  that, 
instead  of  accepting  of  payment  in  the  manufactures  of  the  cmii- 
try,  the  customary  method  of  carrying  on  die  tiade  in  former  times, 
nothing  but  bullion  or  specie  would  be  received  in  return  for  the  nu- 
merous cargoes,  shipped  under  his  sanction,  for  supplying  the  mar- 
kets of  the  metropolis.  Nay  more,  the  freight  of  these  cargoes  (and 
we  understand  that  higher  freights  than  common  were  given)  had 
also  tr  be  paid  in  money,  whilst  employment  was  tliereby  fumislied 
to  an  immense  nunil>er  of  foreign  sliips  ;uid  sailors,  French  ones  cl/icf- 
ly,  who  otherwise  would  have  remained  idle  at  home,  had  not  li- 
censes been  granted  on  our  side  fcr  their  safety  and  protection.  W lie- 
dier  a  real  necessity  existed  for  carrying  matters  to  such  a  lengtli,  is 
a  dubious  point ;  but,  did  such  a  necessity  exist,  it  could  only  pro- 
ceed from  the  imperfect  quality  of  the  home  grain  ;  thcrtfore,  under 
that  circumstance,  it  became  the  duty  of  government  to  provide  a 
market  for  that  imperfect  grain,  especially  when  every  encourage- 
ment was  held  out  for  importing  tlie  grain  of  other  countries. 

Thirdly^  This  market,  to  a  certain  extent,  v.ould  have  beon  pro- 
vided, had  the  prohibition  against  the  use  of  grain  in  the  distilleries 
.been  removed.  TI:e  true  reason  of  the  prolilbition  had  in  a  great 
measure  ceased  to  operate,  sugars  having  avivanced  considera- 
ily  in  price ;  and,  the  great  quantity  on  hand,  when  tlie  prohibi- 
tioQ  was  originally  proposed,  having  been  ahcady  used  by  tlie 
'-  G  3  mauuiacturers. 
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manufacturers,  it  was  therefore  full  time  for  the  British  iarm^  t^ 
have  fair  play  with  the  West  India  farmer,  whose  interest,  for  two 
years  past,  had  undoubtedly  met  with  a  preference.     Nay,  more^ 
the  same  arguments  as  were  used  formerly  in  behalf  of  the  West  In^ 
dia  farmer,  might  now  have  been  urged  for  withdrawing  the  pro- 
hibition ;  because,  with  a  bad  crop,  and  markets  in  a  manner  shut 
against  him,  the  British  farmer  was  p^ced  precisely  under  the  same 
circumstances  as  were  caid  to  operate  against  the  holders  of  Weft 
India!  produce  when  their  cause  was  espoused  by  the  Legislatuzv^ 
Such  a  train  of  reasoning  seems,  however,  not  to  nave  been  thought 
of  by  those  in  power,  by  whom  mercantile  interests  are  generally 
inofc  espoused  than  those  of  home  cultivators.     Indeed,  the  landed 
intercr.t,  as  generally  happens  on  such  occasions,  took  very  little  coo- 
cem  in  the  measures  used  to  procure  a  removal  of  the  prohibitioii* 
In  a  certain  grtat  house,  the  opposition  against  a  continuance  of  th^ 
prohibitory  law,  was  feebly  exerted.     Even  at  home,  o*ily  one  or 
two  cpuntics  thought  it  worth  wliile  to  meet  and  consider  the  busi- 
ness ;  and,  certainly,  those  that  did  meet,  so  far  as  has  come  to 
our  knowledge,  did  not  take  up  the  question  in  a  firm  sind  decij 
sivc  manner.     Instead  of  boldly  maintaining  that  an  unfair  advan- 
tage would  be  given  to  Ireland,  were  the  prohibition  removed  there, 
whilst  it  was  continued  in  Scotland  and  England,  and  of  claiming 
the  same  rights  for  tliemselvcs  as  were  proposed  to  be  giv«n  to  their 
Irish  brethren, — we  understand  the  gentleihen  of  a  certain  county, 
not  fifty  miles  westward  of  Edinburgh,  drew  back  with  a  kind  ci 
horror  when  Ireland  was  mentioned,  in  a  string  of  resolutions,  sub- 
mitted to  their  consideration  ;  and   tliat  some  of  them  exclaimed* 
-*  We  have  nothing  to  do  witli  Ireland  :    Let  the  question  Vie  taken 
up  as  it  aiTects  Britain,  without  any  reference  to  tliat  part  of  the  bill 
before  Parliament,  which  relates  to  the  Irisli  distillery.  '*     This,  to 
he  sure,  -.var,  a  most  wise  and  pradcnt  determination  ;  because  it  gave 
up  the  strongest  arguments  against  that  part  ox  the  bill  which  relate 
eJ  to  Britain.     It  prevented  the  gentlemen  from  insisting,  in  their 
petition,  that  there  wac  no  scarcity  of  bread -corn  in  Britain  ;  an4 
from  instancing,  as  a  proof  of  it,  die  consent  of  his  Majesty's  minis- 
ters to  withdraw  the  prohibition   in   Ireland,  which  certainly  would 
not  have  been  granted,  had  i^carcity  been  apprehended  ;  and   it  also 
prevented  th(,rp  from  maintaining,  that  if  the  liberty  of  dijstilling 
from  grain  was  allowed  in  one  part  of  tke  empire,  and  wiiliheld  fron? 
the  remainder,  tJie  trade  of  the  favoured  part  would,  in  that  way,  be 
greatly  benefited  ;  vhil,r,  in"*tlie  others,  those  persons  concerned  in 
the  distillery  business,  and  who  had  vested  large  capitals  in  erections 
for  carrying  It  on,  would,  from  the  preference  universally  given  tt> 
spirlis  di:, tilled  from  grain,  suffer  materially  in  their  private  interests. 
Nay,  more,  it  prevented  these  gentlemen  from  infi)rming  the  g^at  coun* 
cil  of  tlie  nation,  that  a  continu.ince  of  the  prohibition  in  Brl.tain,  if  it 
ivas  removed  in  Ireland,  Would  be  followed  by  a  great  defalcation  la 
the  public  revenue  ;  as  smuggling  into  Great  Britain  would  inevitabl^f 
hke  place,  to  a  prodigious  extent,  in  spite  of  the  most  severe  prohi^ 
-         '  ^  •  '  bitor]^^ 
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bitorj  restrictions.  The  last  would  probably  have  been  the  most  co- 
gent argument ;  because,  in  the  whole  business,  we  are  quite  satisfied 
that  revenue  is  the  sole  object  of  government,  without  thinking  how 
or  in  what  manner  the  trade  or  the  interest  of  the  country  will  there- 
by bp  affected.  When  the  prohibition  was  first  agitated,  we  predict- 
ed that  it  could  not  be  rendered  effectual  in  Ireland ;  and  that  the 
levenue  of  that  country  would  suffer.  This  tas  actually  happened^ 
to  the  extent,  as  we  are  told,  of  one  million  per  annum  ;  and  to  re- 
cover that  sum  is  the  precise  object  of  government  at  this  time.  We 
shall  not,  however,  feel  the  smallest  surprise  at  learning  afterwards^ 
ibat  that  sum^  and  more  than  that  sum,  is  lost  in  Britain:  and* 
Ithoold  that  happen,  it  is  plain  the  original  object  of  the  prohibition, 
namdy,  the  encouragement  of  West  India  planters,  must  be  imped* 
cd  exactly  in  the  same  degree  as  the  public  revenue  is  lessened. 

Cattle  and  sheep  markets  have  been  tolerably  well  supplied  through 
the  winter,  thougli  at  prices  higher  than  usually  known  in  this  island* 
As  the  stock  is  presumed  to  be  below  what  is  required  for  the  in* 
creased  and  increasing  consumption  of  the  public,  there  is  slender 
xeason  to  expect  a  fall  of  price  till  the  market  is  supplied  with  grass- 
beasts.  Even  tlien,  any  fall  can  only  be  a  gradual  one ;  as,  from 
the  want  of  distillery-fed  cattle,  those  at  grass  will  ^  taken  when  in 
a  tOKtppy  state ;  and,  of  course,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  a  full 
supply  can  be  obtained.  Here  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  when  dis^ 
tilling  from  grain  was  permitted,  the  cattle  fed  upon  its  offals  were 
generally  brought  to  market  at  the  period  when  a  blank  occurs  in 
the  regular  supplies,  that  is,  in  the  month  of  May,  and  first  half  of 
June.  The  want  of  distillery  cattle  was  severely  felt  last  year ;  and 
probably  will  be  more  so  in  the  present  one  ;  because  the  scarcity 
seems  to  be  general  Over  the  whole  island.  Perhaps  a  montli's  sup- 
ply was  obtained  from  the  distilleries,  tlie  want  of  which  must  occa- 
sion a  serious  loss  and  inconvenience  to  the  public,  from  a  scarcity  of 
this  necessary  article  of  human  food. 

We  noticed,  in  last  Number,  that  the  cause  of  Mr  Meikle,  invent- 
or of  the  thrashing  machine,  was  warmly  espoused  by  our  worthy  and 
respectable  friend  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart.,  who  seldom  takes  up 
any  business  without  bringing  it  to  a  successful  conclusion ;  and  who, 
for  many  years,  h^s  shown  himself  the  steady  supporter  of  men  of 
merit,  especially  of  tliose  connected  with  agriculture,  or  tlie  improve- 
ment of  any  of  the  pr(>cesses  by  which  iJiat  useful  and  necessary  art 
is  carried  into  execution.  Sir  John,  who  showed  this  disposition  ma- 
ny years  ago,  by  getting  Parliament  to  reward  Mr  Elkington  for  his 
Xiew  mode  of  drainage,  has  displayed  great  activity  in  bringing  the 
case  of  Mr  Meikle  before  the  public  at  large ;  not  'Jj inking  it  the 
proper  time,  when  the  resources  of  tlie  state  were  devr.i-'.Ji  to  an  ar- 
duous contest,  to  come  before  Parliament  with  any  application  for 
rewarding  that  gentleman.  It  is  but  our  duty  to  congratulate  Sir 
John  on  the  success  which  has  followed  his  letter  to  the  Right  Ko- 
Jionrable  Earl  of  Haddington,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county  wlioro 
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Mr  Meikle  resides,  and  to  bear  our  testimony  to  the  diligent  and  nnr 
wearied  steps  which  he  has  taken  to  ensure  success  to  a  measure  of  such 
a  laudable  nature.    There  is  now  every  reason  to  presume  that  the  old 
age  of  art  able  mechanic  and  worthy  man,  so  far  as  human  aid  can 
go,  will  be  rendered  comfortable  and  agreeable.     At  all  events,  Mr 
Meikle  must  be  made  h^^py  by  observing  tliat  his  merit  is  at  last 
duly  appfetiated  ;  and  it  deserves  attention,  that  the  modesty  of  this 
venerable  mechanic  las  all  along  proved  tlie  only  bar  in  the  way  of  his 
reaching  the  summit  of  the  profession  to  which  he  belongs.     The  late 
Mr  Smeaton,  that  celebrated  engineer,  knew  him  well ;  and  was  of- 
ten heard  to  say,  rhat,  if  possessed  of  but  one  half  the  address  of 
some  otlier  people,  he  would  have  li  vailed  all  his  contemporaries, 
and  shown  himself  rlie   first  civil  engineer  in  the  island.     Even  as 
matters  have  gone,  his  merit  is  on  all  h^nds  confessed  to  be  great  j 
and  »he  best  proof  ot  iliis  is  the  general  wish  exhibited  in  every  quar- 
ter of  the  cG\:'nr)'  re  do  1  onour  to  him  on  account  of  the  important 
and  vahir.blo  machine  which  he  bn^nijht  to  perfection.    Without  hixDf 
it  is  highly  prohible  tliat  the  machine,  to  diis  day,  would  have  beea 
useless  ard  iiicF'jc  'vt. 

In  an  after  part  of  this  Nun  her,  a  letter,  addressed  to  the  Con- 


knowing  the  .entir. -I er!s  of  liiat  benevolent  and  patriotic  personage 
GiioRGE  D>:mp>':'j:jv,  Izv..  The  following  passage  from  one  of  his 
letters  to  the  Cr«M)ucToii,  i^  tlifrcfore  selected.  •  Your  favour  of  the 
iZOth  instant  was  not  i»  .;d  one  second,  before  1  ordered  my  mite  to  be 
paid  to  Mr  Meikle's  committee,  with  Horace's  motto,  "  Donarcm  pa^ 
ierasy  "  5ic.  I  wish  my  mite  were  a  diamond  the  size  of  Atthur's- 
Seat :  it  would  not  overpay  the  Patriarch, — it  would  not  overpay 
l/im  for  inventing  the  tlirashing-mill.  If  ever  I  should  be  honoured 
by  hi'i  Majesty  with  a  gift  of  supporters;  on  the  dexter  side  shall 
stand,  with  a  plough  staff  in  liis  hand,  Triptolemus — Puery  adimd 
Alonstrainr  /Irntri;  on  the  sinister,  Mr  Meikle — Scncxy  Triticator  FrU' 
wenti.  Give  the  good  old  man  all  the  comforts  vinett/'Uvo  requiie. 
You  may  safely  trust  to  a  post-suhscription  for  his  family.  I  hope 
the  fund  will  admit  of  buying  his  house,  and  converting  it  into  a 
temple  of  Cerrs  ;  where  you,  Sir  John,  and  I,  may  perform  an 
annual  sacrifice. '  &c.  Sec.  It  may  only  be  added,  on  this  subject, 
that  a  list  of  the  subscribers  to ,  this  truly  patriotic  fund,  arranged 
according  to  tlic  counties  whence  they  were  received,  will  be  "-iven 
in  our  next  public. itiou  ;  and  we  state  with  pleasure,  that  the  most 
active  supporters  of  tlie  subscription  have  been  those  gentlemen  by 
whf.m  the  Farixier's  Magazine  has  been  steadily  supported  since  its 
connnenccment* 

.,^  Vvith  regard  to  the  property  r^x,  so  far  as  we  understand,  nothing 
is  yet  di'tcnrinod  upon  it  i)y  his  Majesty's  ministers;  though  we  are 
pcifcctly  clear  that,  if  any  tai  in  existence  calls  for  reconsidera* 

tiop 
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lion  more  than  another,  it  is  this  one.  -  In  a  year  so  fatal  to  the  wel- 
fare of  farmers  a^  the  present,  when  income  farther  than  what  is  re- 
quired for  bare  support  is  wholly  out  of  the  question,  it  is  grossly 
unjust  to  assess  farmers  according  to  a  hypotlietical  criterion,  which, 
in  numberless  instances,  must  evidently  be  erroneous,  even  in  the 
very  best  years.  We  have  repeatedly  maintained,  that,  to  assess  tlie 
income  of  farmers  according  to  their  rents,  is  manifestly  unreason- 
able, because  their  incomes  do  not  depend  upon  the  extent  of  their 
respective  rents,  but  chiefly  upon  the  diligence  and  assiduity  displav^ 
ed  by  them  in  the  management  of  their  respective  concerns.  ./Re- 
cording to  the  present  mode  of  assessment,  every  one  is  supposed  to 
manage  alike  ;  though  it  is  quite  plain,  that  some  individuals  would 
be  richer,  ait cr  paying  an  ordinary  rent,  tlian  others  would  be,  were 
they  to  have  the  land  for  nothing  ;  nay,  the  like  diner'^nce  may  take 
place  when  tlie  j)roceeds  of  one  year,  even  in  the  hands  of  the  same 
person,  are  compared  with  those  of  another.  By  the  rules  laid  down 
in  the  existing  act,  a  farmer's  income  is  held  always  to  be  the  same; 
therefore  it  is  plain,  if  his  income  does  not  greatly  exceed  one  half 
of  his  rent  in  a  favourable  year,  he  must  suffer  severely  whenever  a 
bad  year,  such  as  tlie  present  one,  occurs.  But  there  is  not  a  sha* 
dow  of  reason  for  assessing  farmers  according  to  their  rents,  except 
that  it  is  exceedingly  convenient  for  the  assessors.  The  profits  of  a 
farmer  may  be  valued  with  more  accuracy  tlian  those  of  a  merchant 
and  manufiicturer ;  because  the  business  of  the  one  is  more  under 
the  eye  of  the  public,  than  that  of  the  others.  But,  were  it  expe- 
dient to  aJi'pt  a  general  rule,  the  propriety  of  a  moderate  one  must 
appe:ir  to  every  person  ;  because,  unless  such  is  adopted,  no  resource 
renjalas  for  the  farmer  when  losses  are  sustair.cd.  Any  general  rule 
which  fi\c>  the  income  of  :i  farmer  liiglicr  than  thirty  per  cent,  of 
rent,  mast,  liowever,  he  considered  as  iniquitous  and  oppressive ; 
and,  even  with  j^uch  a  rule,  we  have  not  tlie  sllghtt^st  diinculty  of 
maintaining,  that,  unless  courts  of  appeal  are  established  for  hear- 
ing and  deicrmlning  upon  losses  that  may  be  sustained,  such  as  a 
mort.ility  of  stock,  nulcie'A-  of  wheat,  and  the  like,  the  farmer  must 
and  will  continue  to  he  he.ivior  assei.sed  towards  the  property-tax 
than  any  oiiier  class  of  his  Majesty's  liegos. 

It  has  been  argue  J,  and  witli  some  plausibility,  that  no  farmer,  who 
has  taken  land  since  the  year  ir.()3,  can  have  the  slightest  reason  to 
complain  of  the  property  tax  ;  because  the  amount  of  the  tax  would, 
of  c*>urse,  he  subtracted  from  the  sum  which  he  offered  for  the  farm 
whlcli  lie  leased.  The  argunient  is  no  doubt  consolatory  ;  ti:raio;h, 
we  are  afraid,  under  existing:  circumstances,  that  it  Is  wholly  un- 
founded.  To  make  tlie  matter  clear,  and  to  place  farmers  upsn  a  pro- 
per fo'.ain;.;  in  all  t'rne  to  come,  let  it  be  declared,  by  an  explanatory 
law,  that  tiie  pn^j^-'ity-tax  uj)on  all  lands  taken  from  this  date  was  in 
every  ca  .e  tn  bo  ji.iid  by  the  landlord  ;  and,  were  tliis  done,  we  would 
have  no  IiesituUt.n  in  saying  that  our  objections  to  the  present  mod^ 
of  assessment,  so  fur  as  tenants  are  concerned,  wnwli},  foi- the  iimn 
*o  comcy  be  con)plciely  removed.     We  entcrtaiu  some  doubts,  how- 

ever. 
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sver,  whether  landlords  would  be  quite  satisfied  with  such  an  amend- 
ment of  the  existing  law;  but  dissatisi action  on  their  part  would 
prove,  in  the.  most  decisive  manner,  that  the  argument  alluded  to  is 
utterly  delusive,  and  undeserving  of  cousiderarion.  Nay  more,  were 
t!ie  property ■  tax  upon  land  to  be  wholly  paid  by  the  proprietors,  a 
convincing  proof  would  thereby  be  afforded,  that  farmers  were  die 
only  class  of  people  in  the  island  of  Great  Britain  who  enjoyed  aB 
exemption  from  what  has  most  justly  been  considered  a$  the  mosf 
oppressive  tax  ever  imposed  by.  the  Biitish  Legislature. 

Having  been  requested,  by  a  respectably  gentleman,  who  wishes  to 
have  a  tenant  or  tenants  frt)m  some  of  tlie  improved  districts  of  Scot* 
land,  for  one  or  two  farms  with  v/hich  he  is  connected  in  Lin- 
colnshire, we  intimate,  that  the  lands  in  question,  contain  Eve  hun- 
dred and  fifty  statute  acres  or  thereby  ; — tliat  something  more  than 
three  hundred  acres  consist  of  ricli  arable  land,  presently  under  the 
plough,  and  capable  of  carrying  the  most  luxuriant  crops  of  wheats 
beans  and  turnips  ; — that  ninety- five  acres,  lying  upon  the  banks  of 
the  river  Trent,  are  of  the  finest  meadow  soil,  yielding,  in  their  pre- 
sent state,  weighty  crops  of  grass  witliout  any  manure  ; — and  that 
the  remainder  is  very  susceptible  of  improvement,  seventy  acres  be- 
ing in  old  gracs,  and  not  under  the  plough  for  a  great  many  years. 
As  the  river  Trent  passes  the  premises,  and  affords  a  ready  commu- 
nication with  all  the  great  market  towns  on  the  eastern  coasts  of 
England,  we  cannot  refrain  from  adding,  that  the  lands  described 
would  form  a  most  desirable  farm  or  farms  for  any  person  or  persons 
cf  sufKcient  abilities  and  capital  stock,  especially  if  such  have  been 
used  to  the  alternate  system  of  husbandry,  and  yersant  in  the  culti- 
vation of  drilled  crops.  We  are  authorised  to  declare,  that  every 
encouragement  as  to  buildings,  &c.  will  be  given  by  the  proprietors  ; 
and  that  no  restrictive  covenants,  except  such  as  may  be  approve^ 
of  by  die  most  liberal  agriculturist,  will  be  insisted  upon.  In  shortt 
something  like  discretionary  management  will  be  permitted  during 
Uircc  fourths  of  the  lease  that  may  be  granted  ;  and,  even  after  thaC 
time,  tlic  restrictions  will  be  such  only  as  may  serve  to  keep  tlie  land 
in  shape,  and  in  proper  condition  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease— 
ruiiher  particulars  may  be  learned  from  the  Conductor  and  Pub- 
lishers of  tliis  work ;  or  from  Sir  Alexander  Kiidoch,  Bart,  of  Gil- 
iiiciion,  by  Haddington. 


SCOTLAND. 
Prohibition  agaiiist  DistiUingfroyn  Grain, 

WtiTK  it  was  known  that  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, for  continuing  the  prohibition  again  ft  the  ufc  of  grain  in  the  dif- 
tilLn'es  of  Great  Britain,  uhilll  it  waa  to  be  withdrawn  in  Ireland^  a 
meeting  of  the  landed  intereft  of  the  county  of  Haddington  was  calle4 
oa  the  2  2d  Fcbruar)',  to  cgnfider  thefe  important  meafure8«  The  fol- 
\owii52  Rcfolulions  were  Picfciitcd  to  that  j|ceting. 
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<  !•  That  the  dift illation  of  fpirits  from  grain  is  of  greet  hnpcyrtance  to 
ibe  trade  and  agriculture  of  Scotland,  as  it  occaiions  a  ready  demand  for 
hirleyt  one  of  the  (laple  articles  of  agricultural  produce,  whilft  the  oiFalf 
of  the  diftillery  afford  the  means,  in  an  extenfive  manner,  of  feeding  cat- 
tle for  fupplying  the  markets  with  hutcher  meat,  at  thofe  periods  of  the 
]rear  when  they  are  generally  moft  imperifedly  ferved  with  that  necefiary 
juticle. 

<  2,  That  although  it  might  he  expedient  to  prohibit  diftillation  froni 
grain  in  1808,  in  order  to  guard  againft  a  fcarcity  of  bread  corn  i  yct^ 
It  appears  to  this  meeting,  that  there  is  no  caufe  to  continue  the  prohi* 
bttion  any  longer,  grain  being,  in  general,  plentiful  over  the  whole  em- 
pire, and  barley  and  oats  at  moderate  prices.  Independent  of  thefe  cir- 
cumflances^  the  Meeting  are  of  opinion^  that  (he  great  quantity  of  grain^ 
damaged  by  the  wetnefs  of  la(l  harveft,  which  now  remaias  on  the  farm- 
er's hand,  being  unfit  for  any  other  purpofe  than  diflillation,  is  an  ad* 
^'tional  n-afon  for  withdrawing  the  prohibition. 

*  3.  That  a  removal  of  the  pnjhihition  in  Ireland^  whild  it  is  continu- 
ed ill  Great  Britain,  will  give  an  unfair  and  decided  preference  to  the 
former  country,  and  be  attended  with  dangerous  confequences  to  the 
trade  and  agriculture  of  the  latter; — will  prove  highly  injurious  to  the 
Britifli  diftiller,  and  very  detnmeqtal  to  thr  public  revenue. 

«  4.  'I'hat  a  bill  iiaving  been  brought  into  Parliament  to  remove  the 
prohibition  in  Ireland,  fuch  a  meafure  may  be  confidered  as  a  proof  that 
his  Majelly's  minifters  are  fatisfied  there  is  no'  fcarcity  of  grain  in  the 
empire ;  therefore,  as  the  prohibition  will  be  feverely  felt  by  the  agri- 
cultural mterefl  of  Great  Britain,  in  preventing  the  Tale  of  a  great  part 
of  their  produce,  unfortunately  fit  for  no  other  purpofe  but  diftillation, 
it  appears  to  this  Meeting  only  juft  and  reafonable,  that  this  country 
(hould  enjoy,  with  Ireland,  a  fair  participation  of  the  benefits  refulting 
frcMTi  the  removal  of  the  prohibition  ;  without  which,  neither  the  Britilh 
^iliiUer,  nor  the  revenue,  will  be  fafefrom  the  introdu£iion  of  Irifh  fpirits. 

«  5.  That,  as  it  appears  from  the  evidence  taken  before  a  committee  of 
|he  Houfc  of  Commons  lad  feflion  of  Parliament,  that  the  revenue  from 
the  dillilleries  in  Ireland  is  imperfe<ftly  collected,  and  that  the  regulations 
under  which  dillillers  work  are  more  favourable  than  thofe  for  regulating 
the  Britiih  trade,  this  Meeting  are  fully  of  opinion,  that  any  a6t  for  re- 
gulating the  importation  of  fpirits  from  that  country  into  Britain,  merits 
the  moil  ferious  cpnfideration  of  the  Legiflature. 

*  6.  That  two  petitions,  one  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  and  another  to 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  grounded  on  thefe  refolutions,  be  immediately 
framed  ;  and  that  thofe  petitions,  after  being  figned  by  the  Prefes  in 
name  of  this  meeting,  be  tranfmitted  to 

with  a  requell,  that  they  would   prefent  the  fame  to  both   Houfes  of 
]Parliament  with  all  convenient  fpeed. ' 

The  Meeting  adopted  the  firft  resolution ;  and,  in  the  room  of  thofe 
lejecled,  agreed  to  the  following  ones. 

*  2.  That  the  didillation  from  grain  is  mod  eflentially  ufefulto  agricul- 
ture, when  our  corn  crops  have  been  damaged,  or  rendered,  by  unfa- 
^rable  feafonsi  of  inferior  quality  |  bccaule  it  relieves  the  hu(bandman 
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of  thofe  damaged  and  inferior  corns,  which  otherwife  would  remain  up- 
on his  hand  an  ufelefs,  a  difguftingi  and  an  opprefliTe  lumber. 

<  3.  That  a  petition  againft  the  propofed  reftridion  from  diftillatioj 
from  grain  in  Great  Britain  be  immeidiately  prepared,  and  prefented  tm 
Parliament ;  and  a  petition  having  accordingly  been  drawn  up  by  a  com- 
mittee appointed  for  that  purpoie,  the  Meeting  unanimoufly  approved 
thereof,  authorifed  their  Prefes  to  fubfcribe  the  fame  in  name  of  this 
Meeting,  and  recommended  him  to  tranfmit  it  to  the  Honourable  Gene* 
ral  Charles  Hope,  with  a  requeft  to  prefent  the  fame  to  Parliament* ' 

In  confequence  of  the  laft  rcfolution,  a  petition  was  tranfmitted  Xm 
London  for  the  Hoiife  of  ComnK)n8  ;  but,  unluckily,  the  bill  had  palled 
that  Houfe  before  the  petition  could  be  prefented.  At  an  after  meet- 
ing, a  petition  was  agreed  upon  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords ;  and  we  give  a 
copy  of  it,  without  prcfuming  to  make  the  ilighteft  amendment  or  al« 
teration. 

*  Haddington^  2d  March^  18ia 

*  Unto  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  of 

the  Imperial  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  Parliament 
affemblcd, 
«  The  Humble  PETITION  of  the  Noblemen,  Freeholders  and  Heri. 
tors,  Landed  Proprietors  in  the  County  of  HaddingtODy  in  their 
General  Meeting  aflembled  here  this  Day ; 
<  Sheweihy 

*  That  as  foon  as  it  appeared,  by  the  refolutions  of  the  Honourable 
the  Commons'  Houfe  of  Parliament  in  Parliament  affemblcd,  that  it  was 
moved  in  that  Honourable  Houfe  to  pafs  a  law  to  allow  the  diftillation 
of  ardent  fpirits  from  grain  in  Ireland,  while,  at  the  fame  time,  it  was 
propofed  to  continue  the  prohibition  againft  the  diftillation  of  ardent 
fpirits  from  grain  in  the  ifland  of  Great  Britain  ;  and,  as  the  ftaple  pro- 
duce of  the  county  of  Haddington  is  com,  a  general  meeting  of  the 
landed  interefl  of  this  county  was  ca!led,  as  foon  as  the  legal  fununont 
to  that  cffi;<5t  could  be  iffucd,  to  take  this  meafure  of  internal  policy  un» 
der  their  condderation  ;  and,  at  a  general  and  very  full  meeting,  it  was 
unanimoufly  refolved  to  petition  Parliament  againft  continuing  that  pro- 
hibition iii  t}ik  ifland  of  Great  Britain :  but,  unfortunately,  a  bill  to  that 
efFe6l  had  paff  d  the  Honourable  the  Commons'  Houfe  of  Parliament* 
before  the  pctitiofi  of  this  county  could  be  prefented  to  it.  We  now, 
therefore,  with  humble  deference,  take  the  liberty  to  petition  your  Right 
Honourable  Houfe  upon  that  fubjed,  and  to  fubmit,  to  the  grave  confi- 
dtration  of  your  LordHiips,  the  following  flatement  of  fafts,  which  con- 
fifl  with  our  perfeft  knowle(*ge  ;  and  the  notoriety  of  which,  we  truft, 
will  be  uiriverfaliy  acknowledged  ;  and  bearing,  in  our  humble  apprehen- 
fion,  very  clofely  upon  this  important  fubjed,  in  which  the  true  intered 
of  the  nation  at  large  is  deeply  concerned. 

*  First,  That  our  wheats,  for  crop  and  year  1 809,  were  not  well  matur- 
ed, owing  to  the  very  unufual  cold  and  wet  weather  of  the  lafl  fummer. 

'  Sec»nd%  That  a  confiderable  portion,  to  the  amount  of  about  one  third 
•f  our  wheats  of  the  bell  quality,  wa^  materially  injured,  both  before  and 

after 


ted. 

ly  That  our  wheats,  which  were  fprung,  and  othcrwife  injured  hj 
i  dofe  weather,  are  unfit  to  be  converted  into  wholefome  bread- 
If  That  our  ill  matured  barleys  are  equally  unfit  for  the  purpofe 
ig,  efpecially  at  the  prefent  high  duty  upon  malt ;  and,  of  courfe, 
jrior  barleys  cannot  be  purchafed  or  confumed  by  the  brewers. 
nthf  That  the  only  confumption,  for  thefe  injured  and  inferior 
nd  inferior  barleys,  is  to  be  found  in  the  didillation  from  grain  ; 
efs  they  (hall  be  fo  confumed  in  the  diftillery,  they  muft  be  ufe- 
loft  to  the  hufbandman,  to  his  great  detriment,  and  ta  the  in« 
he  nation  at  large  ;  for  the  hufbandman  will  not  long  continue 
com  which  he  cannot  fell ;  and,  fhould  a  fhort  fowing  and  a 
»  meet  together,  as  it  did  in  the  years  1 795  and  1 799,  all  the 
8  which  vifited  this  nation,  from  that  unhappy  union  in  the 
^6  and  1 800,  mufl  return  upon  us ;  and  our  fole  obje6l  is  to 
arket  in  the  diflillation  from  grain,  for  thofe  corns  of  inferior 
which  otherwife  mufl  be  lofh 

have  heard  it  alleged,  that  the  diflillers  from  grain  ufe  only  the 
the  befl  quality;  but  we  know,  from  the  prefent  ftatp  of  the  com 
)unty,  that  this  allegation,  in  fo  far  as  it  affei^s  crop  i  S09,  is 
k1  ;  becaufe  the  fprung  and  damaged  wheats,  although  unfit  for 
r,  are  perfeAly  well  adapted  for  diflillation ;  for  the  fpringing 
»m  brings  it  into  a  date  of  malting,  and  it  will  return,  in  fpirit8» 
ftiller,  within  a  mere  trifle  of  as  much  fpirits  as  the  foundeft  and 
ured  wheats  ;  whilfl  the  difliller  can  buy  two  quarters  of  that 
nd  damaged  wheat  at  lefs  nK>ney,  than  he  can  purchale  one 
if  the  found  wheat. 
D  thefe  premifes,  it  feems  to  follow  as  a  fafe,  and  perhaps  a  ne- 
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eeed  on  tlie  ift  January  1802.  We  alfo  hereto  annex  (Schedule  B)  i 
ftate  of  the  prices  in  our  market  of  Haddinprton  in  180I9  and  in  thil 
tnonth  t>f  February  18 10;  and  (Schedule  C)  contains  a  ftatement  of 
the  prqgrefiive  fall  of  prices  in  our  market  of  crop  1 809. 

•  We  have  felt  it  to  be  our  duty  t6  flate  thefe  fafts,  whichy  from  the 
locality  of  our  fituation,  are  pierfe<5l]y  known  to  us,  for  the  confidert* 
lion  of  your  Right  Honourable  Houie  ;  and  we  rely,  with  perfed  cofri 
fidehce,  on  your  wifdonl  and  paternal  care.    . 

•  Signed  in  nailie^  and  by  appointment  of  the  meeting,  by 

*   Geo,  BuCHAN  HfiPBURNy  P.' 

APPENDIX. 
Schedule  A* 
Prices  of  Corr  at  Mark-Lanef 
UthDec.UOl.  13/A  ><r*.  1810. 

JBarley  32s.  to  38s.  JO.  boll    .     •     •     .     32s. 
iFine     46s.  -  47s.  6di    .....     46s.  .       . 

Oats     20s.  -  28s.      ......     20s.,  24s.  to  26tt 

Fine     30s.  -  82s. 28s.  to  30s. 

Prices  6f  Com  in  Haddington  Market^ 

iSth  Dec.  1801.  16M  Peb.  I8I6. 


d6s.  8d. 
25s.,27s.6d.toSlfc' 


w  t>  •       r  f  Wheat  39s.  3d.  p.  boll     . 

A^^^8^f"<^^  of  (Barley  25s.  to  30s.      .     . 

Schedule  C.  . 

Statement  of  the  Averdge  Price  of  Wheat,  and  the  Current  Prict  tf 
Bjrzst — Crop  1809 — in  Haddington  Market. 


180§. 
Sept.  29. 
Oct.    6. 

13. 

20. 

Nov.    3. 

17. 

24. 

Dec.    1. 

8. 

15. 

29. 

1810. 
Jan.   12. 
Feb.     9. 
16. 


"iVHEAT.' 

51s.  2d.  JO.  boll 
45s.     . 
44s. 

47s.  9d. 
49s.  . 
44s.  lid. 
44s.  9d. 
43s.  7d. 
41s.  4d. 
42s.  8d. 
39s.  2d. 

40s.  2d. 
37  s.  7d. 
36s.  8d. 


Barley. 
27s.  to  lJls.j?.'bolfc 
29s. 
28s. 
28s. 
29s. 
27  s. 
27s. 
28s. 
2-1  s. 
23s. 
27s. 


21s.  Cd. 
.     25  s. 


25s.  - 


33s. 
31s. 
31s. 
33s. 
30s; 
30s. 
30s. 
26s. 
28s. 
29s; 

27s. 

27s.  6<i: 
27s.  ed. 


^Thc  follotving  Letter,  addressed  to  die  Conductor  of  this  Wor! 
has  been  received  from  Sir  John  Sinclair,   Baronet.  FresiJci 
Sin,      of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  ]' 

1  hare  learnt  with  much  satisfaction,  ti:;ir  cho  1  .rrndod  and  F-irnT" 


mg  interests  of  £ast-Lodiian,  and  of  sonK-  t»iher  public-spirited  dif- 
•triets  in  Scotland,  have  take&  up,  with  much  zeal  ^ntl  ardour^ 
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• 

e  of  Mr  Melkle,  to  whom  Agriculture  owes  so  much  for  hht 
n  of  the  Thrashing-mill. — Indeed,  without  the  exercise  of  hii 

there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  this  most  valuable  ma- 
ould  not  have  been,  at  this  time,  in  existence ;  or,  at  lease, 
lot  have  been  brought  to  that  degree  of  perfection  which  it  has 

reached.  I  need  not  now  dwell  on  the  importance  of  thcf 
ry,  nor  on  the  credit  and  advantage  which  Scotland  has  de- 
om  having  been  the  source  of  the  invention.  I  am  most 
,  however,  not  only  that  Mr  Meikle  should  be  properly  re- 
,  but  that  it  should  be  done,  as  much  as  possible,  by  Scot« 
nd  by  a  few  of  the  most  distinguished  friends  to  Agriculture 
r  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  yoii 
:e  an  early  opportunity  of  recommending  this  subject  to  tliei 
•us  readers  of  the  Farmer's  M.igazine :— explain  fully,  in  that 
vork,  that  tlie  object  is  to  reward  an  ingenious  mechanic, 
the  91st  year  of  his  age;  by  whose  discoveries  tlie  Proprie- 
\d  Farmers  of  Great  Lrilain  and  Ireland,  have  been  most  es- 
jf  benefited;  and  that  tlie  friends  of  their  country  rely  with 
nee,  on  the  present  occasion,  that  the  Public  in  Scotland  Will 
backward  in  rewarding  merit ; — the  value  of  which  cannot 
stioned,  and  which  exclusively  belongs  to  that  part  of  the 

Kingdom. 
I  my  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  interesting  publication, 

I  remain.  Sir,  your  very  obedient  Servant, 
ucfj  Palace-Tard,  23.  Feb.  1810.  John  Sinclair* 


)y  of  tlie  Letter  from  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Baronet,  President  of 
2  Board  of  Agriculture,  to  the  Earl  of  Haddington,  Lord 
eutenant  of  tlie  County  of  East-Lctliian.] 

RD, 

le  course  of  some  excursions  which  I  have  been  induced  to 
or  the  purpose  of  examining  the  system  of  husbandry  adopted 
;  of  the  most  improved  districts  of  Scotland,  I  have  found  a 
ineral  wish  expressed,  to  concur  in  a  sentiment  which  I  under- 
as  been  long  enteitaineJ  in  the  county  of  East-Lothiui,  that 
Ifesting,  by  some  public  mark  of  attention,  the  Fensc  so  gene- 
itertained  o{  the  services  performed  by  Mr  Andrew  Meikle  to' 
iculture  of  these  Kingdoms. — Several  ingenious  men  had  pre- 
directed  their  attention  to  the  constructing  of  thrashino-.mills: 
le  have  hitherto  stood  the  test  of  experience,  but  those  erected 
principles  wiiich  Mr  Meikle  origuially  snp^rrested.  It  is  unne- 
for  me  to  dwell  on  die  importance  of  tins  invention  to  tlie 
tural,  and  to  the  general  interests  of  these  Kin^^'J«^ms.  It 
far  elceed,  indeed,  the  boundaries  of  a  letter,  to  detail  the  ad- 
»s  which,  in  varioir,  respects,  have  res'ilteJ  tlu'iv^from.  Tlie 
ng  number  of  tlicne  valuable  macLinirs,  Is  the  l>est  proi  fofthe 
ea  entertained  of  their  importance.  IT,  therefore,  tlie  county 
•Lothian,  in  consequence  C)f  }'our  I^ord^Ijip's  recommendation, 
meetttig  where  yoiv  may  happen  to  preside,  would  take  this 
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subj'jcl  '.itt)  I:-'.  con<idoriL'io;i,  ;in.i  \voulJ  s^urT^st  t!:?  l>ost  means  of 
conforring  some  appnipriar'^  in.u  ksfi  j;r;ititti.iv.-  in.I  rc>^pect  on  ^^r 
Meiklc,  for  his  service.^  tv«  ll-.?.  c.iuse  or  ;.:riii:!i-.:';re.  f -''ir  liii;>  in\;cni* 
ous  rrif.'chanic  hi»s  contribute  J  to  r]:f  i]ijpri»\ciiicnt  of  (■■!:! i-.-;*  implements 
of  hiisl):iiKlry  besides  the  thr.i.hirr^  niill),— i  have  every  reason  to 
believe,  that  it  woiild  ir.eet  \\\\h  iliC  cordial  support  of  the  most  en- 
lightened Proprietors  and  Farmers  in  the  LViited  Kingdom. 
C/tarlotir-Sf/uare,  Ediar.  "Ah  l^cc.  l^'CJ. 

The  above  letter  having  h:.'cn  comnmnicated  by  the  Earl  of  Had- 
dington to  a  full  meeting  of  the  Landed  Iiitcrest  (f  East-J^otliian,  on 
the  2()tli  l)ecen:ber,  it  was  unanimously  rezolved  to  open  a  general 
subscription,  amongst  Proprietors  and  Farmers  (  f  land,  for  rewarding 
Mr  Meikle  ;  and  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  carry  tiie  resolutions 
of  the  meeting  into  execution.  The  first  Meeting  of  tlio  Committeewas 
held  January  ,5th,  (Lord  Haddington  Proses),  vaien  a  subscription- 
paper  was  framed,  which  was  afterwards  very  generally  circnlatedy 
and,  in  all  probability,  will  be  attended  with  complete  success  ;— 
and,  it  may  be  added,  that  it  is  truly  honourable  for  agncultnrists 
to  remember  in  ihls  manner  the  merits  of  a  worthy  mechanic,  vho 
devised  the  means  of  executing  one  of  tlie  most  arduous  processes  of 
the  agricultural  art,  in  tlie  completest  manner.  The  Commiltee's 
agent  in  Edinburgh,  is  John  Donaldson,  Esq.  C.  S.  No.  3,  St  James's 
Square  ; — to  whom,  or  to  James  Macnab,  writer,  Haddington,  sub- 
sciipiions  from  those  to  whom  papers  have  not  been  sent  maybe 
transmitted. 

Alid-Lolhinn  Qjtinricrlif  Report, 

Winter,  upon  the  whole,  has  been  rather  mild,  and  ploughing  of 
j^ras«j  ground  vv-ell  advanced.  Vegetation  has  met  with  very  littlecheck; 
— a  clicun:  t.inra  wliich,  however  agreeable  at  die  time,  is  commonly 
attcnued  with  ulterior  conse{|uences  more  hurtful,  than  when  winter 
weather  accompanies  the  wintci  miMiths. — Tiiere  have  been  two  short 
storms  of  snov.',  v.  }>ich  permitted  the  cartinjif  of  dung  to  a  certain  extent» 
but  wliich  it  would  have  been  de>iialile  had  been  of  longer  contititt* 
ancc,  and  tluis  liavo  prevented  the  recurrence  of  an  old  observatioBi 
that  winter,  throughout  the  whole  season,  never  remains  In  the  cloud** 

The  crops  turn  out  nearly  as  stated  in  former  reports;  and  tD^' 
kets  for  Oats,  Barley,  and  Pjeans,  have  been  pretty  steady;  but  Whe*^ 
has  becomie  quite  unsaleable,  even  at  very  reduced  prices,  owing  to 
its  softness,  and  inferiority  of  quality.  So  much  is  this  the  casei  th*t 
it  is  believed  farmers,  at  the  present  moment,  are  not  pocketing  more 
money,  than  they  would  have  done  wirli  a  good  crop,  and  sales  9t 
24s. yV.  boil: — hence  the  situation  of  Wheat- growers  may  be  under* 
stood,  who  have  exorbitant  renis  and  novel  taxes  to  pay. 

Live  Stock,  which  continued  to  rise  in  price  until  the  very  close  o» 
last  season,  have  not  dropt  in  the  least  degree  ;  neither  is  it  likely  tb** 
any  depression  will  take  place.  Some  dealers  have  already  roa^ 
their  appearance  in  the  North  Country,  and  are  taking  away  Catu* 
to  the  English  market.  Black-faced  Ewes,  which  last  year  sold  •' 
17/.  and  ibl.v,  score,  aie  now  giving  24/.  and  2j/. ; — and  it  is  ff' 
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rally  believed,  that  die  quantitj  of  stock  in  the  countrj  is  defiq^- 
nt.  Many  fanners  in  this  .counter  have  not  half  their  usual  num- 
r  of  cattle ;  and  sever^^  Jbave  ncme  jx) .  convert  their  straw  into 
LUg  : — h^nce  Strawy  has  fallen  considerably  in  pricp,  j^nd  likewise 
ay. — Fat  Cattle,  at  Edinburgh,  lis.  to.  1  Is.  6d. p.  stone  of  I7i  lib. 
iglish. — Very  fine  rather  more. ;-36th  /W. 

IVigtanshire  Quarterly  Report; 

Heavy,  falls  of  rain,  and  high  gales  of  unnd,  haVe  occafionarlly  occur-* 
d  ^hrougliout  the  winteJ^ ;  but,  with  thefe  exceptions,  the  feafon,  till 
late,  has  been  fingularly  open  and  mild.  Plou^liing  isof  courfe  well 
[vanced.  Turnips  hare  continued  to  grow  througliout  winter,  andytm- 
[  lately  checked,  were  fafl  running  to  fttdn  •     ' 

It  is  generally  obferved  thaf  cattle  have  confumod  an  unufual  quan^ 
ty  of  fodder,  confideriirg  the  kind  of  weather ;  but  the  g\eat  denuincL 
id  high  prices  cuirent  fur,  live  (lock,  will,  in  a  great  meafure,  prevent 
fcarcity  of  fodder,  otherwife  the  fpring  months  wilf  be  very  unfavour- 
Je.  .    •     .  ^     ..    r     • .   !      ■  .  ■• 

Since  the  1 2th  current,  froft  and  fnow  hav$  pretty  much  prevailed  ; 
It  have  ag;ain  difappeared,  ■     ,      ■      ■ 

Prices  of  grain  have  generally  declined  during  the  qtrarter ;  but  oat8» 
e  ftaple  con^modity  of  the  diilrift,  appear  now  ftationary,  if  not  upon 

le  advance. Feb.  iSp 

' '    '■       *  '    .    '  •      • 

Leiicrfrom  a.  Gentleman  tn  Pertlishire^  26th  February^ 

*  I  WAS  happy  to  ,fee  a  call  of  your  county;  and  wait  anxiouHy  to  fee 
hat  refolutions  may  be  entered  into,  trufting  they  will  be  as  a  polar 
ir  for  other  landed  .concerns  to.  (leer  by.  .  It  is  indeed  (Irange  to 
\{^\t.  the  fmall  attention  which  is  paid  by  the  great  body  of  land- 
rners,  to  a  fuhjfft  which  fo  much  .?itFt'<^s  their  beft  intercils.  This 
idy  appear^,  at  a][  timers,  to  te  wonderfully  outgeneralled  by  tht  mer- 
ntile  and.maoufa^urir.g  interefls  of  the  country,  who,  I  think,  on  al* 
jft  all  occafions,  take  the  ftart  of  them.  ^ 

*  1  am  no  advocate  for  the  rate  of  grain  being  over  high.  What  I 
(h  is,  to  procure  at  all  times  a  ready  market ;  and  it  is  indeed  diilrelTing 
tliink,  that  our  home  market  ihould  be  glutted  with  foreign  grain^ 
d  our  di (tillers  at  yvurK  on  fugar  and  molafleff,  while  liberty  is  with- 
Id  from  uiiiig  the  produce  of  our  own  grounds  in  diftillation. 

*  This  feafon,  thtre  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  conOderable  portion'  of  th? 
enor  wheat;},  almoil  unfit  for  bread  corn,  or  at  leall  of  fuch  a  quality 
cannot  be  profitably  ufcd  in  that  way;  which  mi^it,  with  advan- 
ce be  wrought  up  for  dillillation,  were  leave  granted. .  At  preftnt,  ai 
ift  in  this  county,  that  part  of.  the  crop  which  I  here  allude  to,  \% 
lite  unfaleable,  anJ,  in  all  likelihood,  will  remain  in  the  hand  of  thf." 
owers  ;  and,  1  am  forry  to  add,  thei-e  is  a  much  greater  proportion  ot 
is  bad  wheat  on  all  the  weakly  foils,  and  particularly  on  low.jyiiig 
ounds  by  the  river  fides,  than  there  ever  was  iu  any  former  feif  >n.  lu* 

*  Barl.y,  ow  th-?  wiiole,  is   but   a   midJlitig  crop  \  anJ   liitiicrto, 
I3«t!ty  of  confcquc'.ice  lias  gone  cut  of  ihj  Tii'fi  the  ^r--'^   bull:  ''•-^ 
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the  article  being  dill  in  the  growers*  hands.     Oats  were  a  yery  good  oOf 
all  over  tliis  <5ounty»  and  turn  out  well  both  in  quantity  and  quality. ' 

jiberdeenshire  Ouarterly  Report, 
The  weather,  during^  the  preceding  quarter,  was  more  moderatet  oa 
the  whole,  than  generally  experienced  at   that  feafon.     We  have  fie- 

f[uently  had  froft  fof  one  or  two  weeks  together  ;  But  the  quantity  of 
bow  oas  at  no  time  been  fuch  as  to  interrupt  field-work,  which,  o( 
courfe,  is  far  advanced.  Should  the  fpring  months  prove  fafourabk^ 
the  feed  of  the  fucceeding  crop  may  be  fown  fufiiciently  early,  A  coo- 
fiderable  part  of  the  oats  of  lafl  year  have  proved  light*  and  yield  but 
poorly  at  the  mill^  The  greater  part^  however,  is  good  grain»  and  the 
quantity,  on  the  whole,  far  above  an  average.-  Bear  and  baiiey  are  more 
generally  defedive  than  experienced  for  many  years  paft,  both  in  quan^ 
tity  and  quality.  The  peas  crop  failed  fo  coilapletely,  that  there  ii 
fcarce  feed  remaining  in  the  county. 

The  prices  of  grain  have  been  uniformly  inoderate,  aWl  thie  demud 
far  from  being  great.  Bear  from  24s.  to  318.  per  boll;  oats  from 
158.  to  2  28.;  oatmeal  21s.  to  228.  Turnips  have  ftood  out  with  verj 
little  lofs ;  and,  from  the  mild,  open  winter,  cattle,-  of  which  there  ii 
an  abundant  (lock  on  hand,  have  throve  uncomihonly  well,  and  are  ge« 
nerally  in  good  order.  Of  fat  cattle,  there  is  great  plenty  to  anfwer  the 
home  confumption,-  and  alfo  to  fupply,  in  part,  thofe  di(ln£i8  that  nay 
not  be  fo  well  provided.  Both  lean  and  fat  have  fold  very  high  fince 
autumn  lail.-  Beef  from  6d.  to  8d.  per  lib.  Amfterdam,  in  the  marketi; 
and  from  559.  to  658.  p.  cwt.  fmk  offal,  to  the  merchant.  In  the  price 
of  labour,-  there  is  little  variation. 

Were  it  nbt  confidercd  ai  a  high  tnvot  or  mifdemeanour  for  pW)«- 
ana  to  complain  of  their  fuperior's  or  governors,  it  might  with  trtth 
be  inquired,  why  licenfes  are  granted  for  the  importation  of  fuch  en- 
ormous quantities  of  grain  from  France,  while  the  diftilleries  are  not 
allowed  to  confume  what  iff  ufelefs  for  other  purpofes  in  our  own  coun- 
try. Why  alfo  (hould  the  importation  of  clover  feeds  be  preveotSe^f 
when  it  is  well  known  that  this  article  is  fcarce,  and  the  price'  enor- 
mous ?  Perhaps  at  no  price  wHl  a  fupply  be  found  to  ahfwcr  the  exi- 
gences of  the  country.  There  feems,  hert;,  to  be  a  very  gWat  incon' 
fiflency  of  condu6l.  A  difpofition  is  (hown  to  grafp  at  a  prefent  advan- 
tage, whilll  an  immenf/  fiitur*?  lofs  is  undoubtedly  hazarded^^— /Vd.  27* 

Letter  from  RosS'Shire,  zqlh  Febnmn/. 

*  Farm  labour  is  far  behind  in  this  diftricl,  unlefs  in  places  occupied 

f)y   South-country  farmers,  or  landed   proprietors  who  have  overfeers 

acquainted  with  the  modern  pradtice  of  hulbandry.     The  foil  in  tbi» 

neighbourhood  is  not  amif^i  as  to  qiTuIity,  j;euerally  light,  and  incuna- 

bent  upon  a  bottom  of  gravel,  that  fwallows  up  the  moifture  as  fafta* 

it  falls.     In  fome  parts  tlie  fmface  is  a  kind  of  peat  mould,  whilft  the 

fubfoil  is  a  retentive  clay,  impervious  to  water,  and    difficult  to  tna- 

naj»e.      The  gravelly  foils  arc   well   calcu)a:cd  for  turnips  ;    and  the 

Culture  rf  tlrjt  root  might  be  carried  00  to  a  great  extent,  were  there 

•Itt  a  fcarcity  gf  manure.      Liille  wlieat  is  lown  2  but  what  we  havei 
'  w 
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» looking  tolerably  well.  If  the  weather  continues.. fiivourablcy  fome 
ipringr  wheat  will  be  iovm  next  week ;  and  la  continuation  of  feed .  work 
irill  proceed  aii  faft  aa  .circiur^&nces  fll^^  permit.  Thisy  .however^  caa 
Otnly  tak^  place  uponfarhit  under  good  mana^^menty  as  many  of  the 
nlive  Eirmers  have  hardly  yet  yoked  a  plough*  andy  of  courfe,  have 
made  little  preparation  for  the  fawing^of  their  farms. 
I  ^  'itliere  is  no  Scarcity  of  com  hcre^  a  good  deal  remaining^. dill  in  thiK 
bands  of  the  growers.  Barley  fells  from  32s.  to  .35£«  .per  boll«  and  oat« 
meal  at  259.  per  boll  of  9  flone  Dutch,  rat  btcf  and  mutton  are  un« 
oommoi\Ly  high-pricedt  and  fnufb  remain  (b  for  fome  time,  as  botjh  are 
fearoe  articles.  Turnips  have  flood  the  winter,  well ;  and ,  a}i  a  good 
ftock  remains  on  hand»  no  fears  are  entertained  of  a  want  of  fpring 

fcxNl.' 

Dumfriesshire  Quarter^  Report.   ...  ;  ., 

,,  The  laft  year's ;crop, of  grain  in  this  county »  has  tamed,  out  bettec 
|han  was  ezpe^ked  at  the  time  of  harveit.  Wheat,  indeed,  w^s  not  fiUed 
lb  well  as  ufual,  though  confiderably  better  than  in  the  preceding  yeary 
especially  what  was  fown  early.  Barley  was  a  heavy  crop,  and  the  grain 
excellent ; — the  good  price  obtained  has  made  it  a  great  article  for  the 
com  fiurmer.  .  Oats,  too,  have  equalled  an  averaee  in  the  low  diflri^s^ 
and,  in  the  higher  parts, :  much  above  it.  This  is  what  rarely  occurs.^ 
and*  when  it  does,  the  home  demand  for  that  grain  is  always  greatly 
lefleoed. 

The  winter  and  autumn  proved  favourable  for  agricuhural  labour  i^ 
and  fpring  ploughing  is  in.  ^vat  forwardnefs  ;  fo  that  .a  few  dry  daya 
•nly  are  wanted  to  enable  farnx-rs  to  begin  feed-work,  for  which  oper*^ 
ation  the  land  will  be  in  excellent  order,  from  the  fate  alternate  frofls 
and  thaws.  •     .     .   : 

.  The  wheat  fo^Tn  firft  in  the  fcafon  appears  luxuriant ;  even  that  put; 
in  later,  feems  healthy  and  thriving.     The  turnip  .fields  made  great  im-^ 

fovement,  not  only  in  autumn,  but  alfo  through  a  great  part  of  winter« 
he  full  bene^t  of  that  crop  will  apparently  be  got,  the  part  remaining 
being  ftill  very  fre(h. 

The  pra^ice  o^  half  feeding  bullocks  in  this  county  has  been  much 
ftore  fuccefsful  this  year  than  ordinary  ;  and  the  greateft  part  of  them, 
are  already  fold  to  the  £ngh(h  dealers  at  good  prices.  ,  They  have  paid 
tery  well  for  their  keeping  ;  tl)ough,  perhaps,  it  is  rather  premature  to 
by  whether  thefe  early  fales  have  betn  advantageous  or  no(,  till  the  new 
ftock  (hall  be  bought  in  ;  as  the  difference  between  tHe  fale  of  the  one, 
ind  the  price  paid  fur  the  other,  mufl  determine  that  matter. 

The  fheep  -ilocks,  froni  the  fine  weather  hitherto,  are  in  good  condi-* 
tion  ;  and,  if  the  lambing  feafon  proves  favourable,  a  certain  and  great 
idditional  fund  will  be  laui  for  increafing  the  ftock  of  an  article  which, 
It  prefent  appears  to  be  fcarce  over  the  country.  Much  depends  upon 
4ie  two  enfuing  months. 

In  the  lower  cultivated  di0ri6l?,  generally  under  the  alternate  ma- 
Mgement  of  green  and  white  crops,  the  effcds  of  a  bad  lan:-M'.:;r  fea- 
•d  are  in  a  great  meafure  preventei.:,  by  the  provifioo  of  Swcdiih  turqip 
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and  early  ryc-prafs  ;  but,  as  thcfc  bear  a  fmall  proportion  to  the  breed- 
injr  farms  in  the  moor  lands,  the  general  conft-quences  of  a  ftormy  or 
cold  fpring  ^rannot  in  general  be  guarded  againft,  and  muft  for  ever  be 
the  great  caiife  of  the  fcarcity  or  abundance  of  animai  food. 

By  the  fiars  of  this  county,  ilruck  lail  week,  prices  appear  to  be — 
for  wheat  lis.  3d. ;  barley  58.  lod*;  potato  oats  3s.  8d. ;  ahd  com- 
mon do.  38.  2d.  per  Winchefter  bufhel.  Bt^ef  and  mutton  in  the  mar- 
ket, from  6d.  to  8d.  per  pound  of  16  ounces. — — /V6.  28. 

Upper  yfnnandale  Quarterly  Report, 
The  feafon  has  been  uncommonly  mild,  and  labour  isi  well  advinirtd. 
Markets  alfo  have  been  favourable  to  tlie  farmer ;  and,  after  two  feafons 
of  great  lofs,  very  low  prices^  and  uncertain  payments,  the  ftore^^inAer 
bej3[ins  to  revive  from  a  flate  of  defpondency.  Sheep  and  cattle  have 
fold  well,  and  at  iYicreafing  prices ;  Wool  has  got  up  to  a  decent  rate  \ 
Wheat  and  Barley  have  fold  dear ;  Oats  have  of  late  declined  coofider- 
ably ;  and,  for  Hay,  though  the  quantity  was  below  average^  the  mar- 
kets have  not  been  lively,  on  account  of  the  field  verdure. 

Whether  all  the  advantages  of  a  better  feafon,  and  improved  markets, 
are  fufiicient  to  counterbalance  the  multiplying  depreflions  to  which  the 
farmers  have  of  late  been  exrpofedy  is  a  queition  that  remains  to  be  de- 
cided. 

A  perfon  who  has  capital  fufiicient  to  flock  and  mana&re  a  (beep  of 
corn  farm  of  decent  fize,  is  entitled  to  live  fully  as;  comfortably  as  tbe 
farmers  in  this  quarter  of  the  kingdom  are  willing  or  able  to  do.  NoQ^ 
bnt  men  of  adlivity  and  good  fenfe  have  any  chance  to  profper  under 
the  new  leafes ;  and,  in  the  old  ones,  the  taxes  are  falhng  with  (bnK> 
thing  liker  defpoti^  than  law  ;  while  all  inducements  and  means  of  ini* 
provemcnt,  and  ovory  llimulus  to  exertion,  fcem  to  be  either  withhdd 
entirely,  or  Tidminifttrred  with  a  fparing  hand. 

The  exccHivf  taxes  on  malt,  and  the  fubltitution  of  fugar  for  grain  itt 
the  dillillcrn'S,  may  be  meafures  of  importance  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  the 
country  ;  bur.  the  mofl  Z'.*alous  fuppoiters  of  thefe  meafures  cannot  de- 
ny thf ir  obvious  t<  ndt-iky  to  df-prcfs  the  fanner,  to  reduce  the  culture 
of  grain,  ami,  (.f  course,  to  operate,  at  fume  future  period,  in  a  way 
tnoli  injurious  to  the  kingdom,  by  rendering  the  worll  kind  of  trade  ab- 
folutely  necciT:iry,  viz.  the  importation  of  fureign  com  ;  while,  in  the 
mean  lime,  ilirtx*  fourthi  of  the  population  are  deprived  entirely  of  tue 
ufe  uf  ale  an  J  beer  ;  as  an  impoit  or  tax:ition,  by  its  exceQ,  beconfieii 
to  this  claiV,  a  prohibition  j  and  the  revenue,  being  overilrainodi  i* 
llicnby  reduced. 

The  commerciiil  bodies  mrift  own  the   truth  of  thefe  remai*k8 ;  y^' 
they  iill  agire  iii  fupyort  of  thofe  meafures  which  produce  efieds  fo  hurt- 
ful to  tbe  farmer,  the  limdljolder,  thj  mafs  of  the  jieople,  and*  the  rc^^' 
line.     Tlie  teniporary  avivaniaj^e  to   the   Wel^   India  merchant,  in  tbe 
rirn:;^  m:irkets  for  fu^ar,  and  to  the  purchafers  of  grain  and  meal  at  a  '** 
G.icid  jirice,  are  their  fule  induccmtnls  for  deprelfng  agriculture,  di"^' 
•iiihii.^  the  i^'.i.iiitiiy  of  cor:i  r.iiu.d  at   Ixn.e,  expoHng  the  kingdom  ^f 
hh.-  r-fk  of  fcjrcity,  and  plaiiiipj  ou:felvcs,  uiid  our  gold  and  Jiireri  ' 
^M  nwr^y  gf  h«}iUIc  c^ilij^a  fu-'  the  liCwcliariia  of  life. 
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If  the  fugar  of  the  Weft  Indies  cannot  find  fale^  it  mud  be  owin^  to 
!ie  quantity  exceeding  the  demand.  Why,  then,  do  not  the  planters 
jm  their  attention  to  other  articles  of  produce  ?  If  they  could  only 
far  the  com  and  cattle  of  warm  climates,  and  the  fhrubs  and  trees  which 
hrive  there,  and  thus  reduce  the  rum  and  fugar,  and  the  labour  and 
rafte  ol  negroes,  it  would  be  for  their  own  intereft,  and  for  that  of  ho- 
aanity.  At  any  rale,  if  the  legiflaturc  do  not  proted  and  cheriih  the 
ulture  of  grain  at  home,  m'eafures  ought  not  to  be  expected  from  them 
rbich  have  a  tendency  to  deprefs  the  culture  of  our  fields,  to  deprive 
»ur  people  of  their  natural  comfDrtP,  and  to  throw  the  treafures,  the 
eamen,  and  even  the  independence  of  the  kingdom,  into  the  hands  of 
fofltle  nations. 

If  fuch  meafures  are  ever  in  danger  of  being  adopted,  it  mufl  be  ow- 
ng  to  the  want  of  well  fupported  reprefentations,  and  to  the  interefled 
damour  of  men  whofe  interefts  are  inconfiitent  with  the  Handing  and 
permanent  interefts  of  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  commercial  bodies,  the 
inhabitants  of  citie«,  and  the  magiftrates  of  the  meaneH  boroughs,  have 
in  opportunity  of  Rating  their  local,  perfonal,  and  temporary  views  and 
interefts,  at  oticc,  to  the  Legiflature ;  but  the  farmers  have  no  means 
af  being  heard,  on  that  or  any  other  fubjedi.  However,  they  cer- 
tainly would  be  heard,  if  they  had  the  means  of  drawing  up  and  fub- 
mitting  their  fcnfe  of  public  meafures,  in  fo  far  as  they  appear  to  affedl 
igricnlture,  with  that  information  which  •experience  affords,  and  with 
that  charadteriftic  modefty  and  firmnefs,  which  would  be  the  mod  like- 
ly counterpoife  to  local  intereft  and  clamour. 

Farming  affociations  of  landholders  and  tenants  appear  to  be  very 
much  wanted,  in  every  county  or  diftriA,  fior  thefe  purpofes,  and  foi 
others  of  equal  importance  to  the  permanent  interefts  of  the  kingdom^ 
^Feb.  28. 

Letter  from  a  Genthman  near  Langholniy  Feb.  2?. 

*  The  latter  end  of  autumn,  and  the  early  part  of  winter,  were  dil* 
linguiflied  by  the  fingular  mildnefs  of  the  fcafon  ;  and  the  ufual  field  o- 
pcrations  had,  of  confcquence,  got  far  advanced,  when  a  few  frofty  days 
about  the  middle  of  January,  accocipanied  with  a  light  fnow,  for  feme 
time  interrupted  thef?  labours.  During  the  latter  pait  of  that  month, 
and  until  the  icih  inftant,  a  courfe  of  the  fame  mild  weather  fucceedcd. 
But,  from  that  period,  we  have  experienced  froily  and  fcvere  weather, 
nith  fnow  (howei-s  and  high  winds,  till  within  thefe  few  day?,  when  we 
were  viiited  with  heavy  rains,  which  IHII  continue. 

*  The  price.^  of  grain  have  not  varied  much  through  the  wuitcr  quar- 
ter, though  they  are  at  prcfent  rather  looking  down.  Barley,  wliicli 
forms  the  principal  difpofeable  grain  of  this  diilri^t,  is  i\o\v  felling  ac 
T6f.  per  Carhfle  bufhel,  equal  to  3  Winchefter  buftiels  ;  and  oatmeal 
from  21.  9d.  to  3s.  per  ftone  of  1  7-^  lib,  Butcber-meiat  is  dear,  and 
appears  to  be  fcarce,  as  the  lean  ftock  was  mofUy  bought  up,  an^ 
Carried  out  of  the  country,  in  the  end  of  autumn.  From  the  fan;.* 
V'^ufe,  the  demand  for  turnips  has  not  been  fo  grt^at  as  ufual ;  and  xXizf. 
?f'>p,  it   is   fufpcifieJ,    will   nut   pi^y    the  fanner  for  his  cxpcnfcs    i,i 
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raifing  it.  Brfides,  the  pradbice  of  eating  turnips  with  voung  flocky  ii 
rather  lofmg  ground  mth  the  ftore-farmers,  at  they  fecm  now  to  thioK 
that  the  advantages  denved  from  thif  mode  of  management  are  lither 
probli^maticaU  and  that  the  fubfeqii^bt  improvement  of  their  flocki  it 
not  adequate  to  the  expenfe  of  rearing  them  in  this  ctoftly  manneh  Pork 
has  been  renr^arkably  h^h  this  feafon  :  the  prefent  prices  are»  from  %%f 
to  Ss.  6d.  per  Hone  of  14  lib.  Hay  and  fodder,  from  the  general  opeo^ 
Dcfs  of  the  ieafon,  wet  plentifuli  and  prices  moderate.  The  yojing  do^ 
Ter  plants,  where  properly  winlSer  hained,  have  a  healthy  and  promifiog 
look. 

*  'Vht  genera)  mildncfs  of  the  feafon  has  been  highly  favourable  to  the 
^ocks  on  the  high  land  or  (lore  fanps,  as  they  were  not  vifited  with  much 
^vere  weather  during  winter,  or,  at  leaft,  none  of  long  continuances 
and,  havifjjj  fcarcely  ever  been  pinched  with  Lunger,  they  are  generally 
in  good  order,  and  in  a  healthyy  thriving  condition.  The  ftate  of  the 
markets,  as  well  as  the  feafon,  has  been  uniformly  favourable  to  the  in- 
terefts  of  the  (lock-farmer,  as  every  fpecies  of  produce  lyhich  he  hifd  to 
difpofe  of  met  with  a  brifk  demand,  and  an  advance  of  price*  Horfa 
of  a  good  fize  and  figure  bring  higher  prices  at  prefent,  thani  at  any  pe» 
riod  heretofore  remembered.  *  ' 
»  IVest  Stirlingshire  Quarterly  Report. 

The  weather  has,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  winter  months,  beet 
variable  and  rainy.  Any  froft  or  fnow  which  occurred,  did  not  cooti^ 
«iue  longer  than  a  fingle  day,  till  about  the  middle  of  January,  when  we 
had  a  fevere  ilorm  of  a  week^s  endurance.  Subfequently.  there  hubeen 
d  tradt  of  rainy  weather,  till  the  10th  inftant,  fuceeeded  by  a  heavy  hH 
of  fnow,  of  which  we  are  now  getting  rid  by  a  moft  favourable  thaw." 
From  the  general  mildnefs  of  the  feafon,  cattle  continued  long  upon  ptf- 
ture,  and  fodder  is  in  great  plenty  ;  and  as  the  ground  was  almtiit  C0D« 
Aantly  d.-onched  with  rain,  little  is  done  in  ploughing,  or  even  in  carry* 
j  iir  dung.  Turnips  have  efcaped  unhurt.  The  young  wheat,  being  f<i 
frcquenily  drenched  with  rain,  and  latterly  fo  feverely  bitten  hy  "^^ 
M'csrs  mthtr  a  fickly  aj^pearance. 

Markets  have  hren,'  and  iiill  fcem,  on  the   decline.     Barley  fcarcely 
maintains  the  early  prices  :  it  is  with  difSculty  that  34s.  per  boll  can  b« 
gotten  for  the  pcft,  weighing  19  ftoncs.     Meal  fellsat  26s.  per  boll,  ^^ 
^vheat  at  4.!«.     The  general  opinion  is,  that  markets  will  rile,     farm^** 
feem  to  be  aware  of  the  advantage  of  felling  out  in  fummcr}   and  t"* 
pradice  is  now  ]  retty  general,  of  flowing  their  grain  in  their  granar*^ 
and  of  waiting  *t!ie  opportunity  of  a  more  favourable  market.     Ic     * 
vhifprred   alfo,  that  the  importation  of  grain  from  Iidaud  is  not  luc^"*^ 
tivc  tliis  fej  fon  ;  t])at  tht*  meal  is  contriTcdly  of  inferior  quahty,  ^*^ 
brinp  b'Jt  a  foiail  price  ;and  that  the  permiffion  of  the  Irifli  diftillr'^**r 
vill  in^nafe   the  torfumption  of  grain  ia  that  cduntiy,  and  raife      "^^ 
price  of  what  is  exported. 

Cattle  are  very  Iiigh  priced.     Milch  cows  are  greedily  bought  uj^    , 
the  rate  of  from  I7s.  to    158.  per  ilonc  of  tron  weight,  when  ne  "^^  i 
calved.     Horfes  are  rather  fcarce  ;  and  thofe  adapted  merely  for  ^-^ 
landry  cannot  be  bought  under  50L  •^r^it 
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With  rtfytSt  to  th^  Property-tax,  farmers  in  tbis  diflri6(  (eem  to  have 
funk  into  a  fullen  apathy.  It  feems  ftill  doubtful  if  their  hardfhips  un- 
der the  prefent  mode  of  aflefTment  will  be  redrelfed  ;  and,  even  thoqgfi 
feme  alleviation  of  the  burden  be  obtained,  it  is  feared  that  it  will  be  in« 
adequate  to  the  injury  complained  of.  As  the  matter  is  ftill  under  con« 
fideration,  the  following  illudration  of  the  iniquity  of  the  prefent  fyf- 
tem,  as  applicable  to  fanners,  is  fubjoined.  About  Lammas  1808,  a  very 
heavy  fall  of  rain  happened  in  this  diftrid.  The  river  Kelvin,  on  the 
fouth-wefl  of  this  county,  broke  down  its  enobankments,  inundated  the 
adjacent  fields,  and  irretrievably  deftroyed  the  growing  corns.  Many  farm- 
ers thus  loft  their  whole  crops :  they  were  neverthelefs  fubjefled  that  fea« 
foD,  as  well  as  others,  to  the  full  aflvfrment  according  \o  their  rents.  The 
cafe  was  brought  under  the  review  of  the  Commimoners  of  Appeal,  and 
their  deciiion  was  ultimately  given  in  the  end  of  laft  year.  The  farmers 
l^eaded,  that  they  had  loft  their  all  for  one  crop ;  that  their  feed,  bbour 
and  rent  was  irretrievably  gone,  without  the  leaft  return.  When  the 
Commiflioners  reported  tliis  cafe  to  the  Tax-office  at  Edinburgh,  they 
were  inftruded  to  fuftaln  the  former  afTeifment,  and  informed  that,  though 
it  was  a  hard  cafe,  the  Property -tn](  admitted  of  no  exception.  Upon 
an  inquiry  by  the  CommiffioDers  i|ito  the  procedure  of  other  counties,  it 
was  found  that  no  relief  was  ever  granted  to  fufferers  in  fimilar  circum- 
ftances.  Upon  thefe  authorities,  the  appeal  was  difmiifed.  It  fo  hap- 
pened, that  the  year  in  queftion  was  with  moft  of  the  appellants  the 
iirft  of  a  new  leafe^  with  an  advanced  rent.  They  requefted,  if  they 
muft  be  taxed  for  their  laft  crop,  that  they  might  that  year  be  rated  at 
the  fame  fum  as  they  had  paid  under  their  former  leafe.  This  applica- 
tion was  alfo  rejected,  and  with  juftice  ;  for,  if  the  Commiflioners  found 
themfclves  empowered  to  abate  the  rigour  of  the  Property-adt,  their 
fentence  would  have  been  iniquitous,  had  they  not  granted  relic^f  to  the 
full  amount  of  the  injury  fuftained.  Very  likely  the  framcrs  of  this  aft 
never  thought  that  farmers  were  liable  to  any  caUnnty  ;  othcrwife  they 
would,  have  provided  for  their  relief  in  cafes  fuch  as  the  one  noticed^ 

Feb.  28. 

Flfeshire  Onarterli/  Report, 

The  weather,  during  this  'wnnter,  has  been  more  steady  tlian  for 
several  years  past ;  consequently,  both  turnips  and  young  wheats 
have  sufFeicd  little,  owing  in  some  measure  to  tlie  ground  being  co- 
vered with  snow  during  the  time  of  frost.  The  snow,  which  was 
moderately  tliick,  went  off  witliout  rain.  At  tliis  date  it  has  entirely 
disappeared  ;  and  is  succeeded  by  mild,  fresh  weather,  extremely  fa- 
vourable to  agricultural  operations,  which,  in  general,  are  so  well 
advanced,  tliat  dry  weather  is  only  wonted  to  ensure  a  good  and 
early  seed- time. 

The  various  kinds  of  grain  of  last  crop,  alrhough  tlie  straw  was  ah- 
pndant,  have  not  turned  out  to  the  farmer's  cxpertation.  Wheat,  in 
general,  is  of  very  indifferent  quality  ;  part  mildewed  ;  and  almost  all 
of  it  sprung,  from  the  heavy  rains  in  the  b-  e » «i»Mng  of  harvest.  On  the 
whole,  it  is  not  reckoned  much  better  th.^:l  last  year.  Oats  arc  not 
found  to  meal  well ;  the  very  best  hardly  gi'-'ing  meal  for  corn  ;  the 
•tber  sorts  generally  from  I  !•  to  15  pecks  per  boll :    Baiiey  is  noc  a 
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superior  crop  ;  weighing,  at  an  average,  from  15  to  16  stones  per 
boll :  Peas  and  beans  are  in  general  not  well  filled  ;  altliough  a  few 
good  samples  may  be  piet  with.  Th^  markets,  till  the  last' two 
weeks,  have  kept  very  steady ;  but,  at  present,  it  is  vi-ith  difficulty 
that  sales  can  be  made,  even  at  greatly  reduced  prices  The  fiars  rf 
oat-meal  are  26s.  6d.  ^  whilst  23s.  can  only  with  difficulty  be  obtain* 
ed  at  this  time.  Bailey  is  a  mere  dnig  |  and  cannot  he  sold  at  alL 
It  may  naturally  be  expected  to  continue  with^^ut  sale ;  as,  from  th^ 
fall  in  the  price  of  oat- meal,  little  or  n^ne  wil}  be  used  for  bread: 
^and  the  distillery,  upon  which  alone  the  farmer  depended  for  a  mar* 
ket,  appears  to  be  prohibited.  The  stack-yards  seem  to  be  very  littlp 
reduced  :  iiujeed,  they  are  much  fuller  than  usual  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  So  there  is  not  the  least  reason  to  suppose  that  aiiy  thing 
like  scarcity  will  hapjicn. 

'  It  is  ratlier  strangr,  tliat  it  should  never  have  occurred  to  the  Lt- 
gislatare,  tliai  the  best  means  of  preventing  a  scarcity  of  grain  in 
Britain,  is,  by  holding  out  every  encouragement  to  the  farmer  ti 
raise  it.  In  this  point  of  view,  a  steady  and  regular  market  for  aJl 
that  can  be  raised,  seems  indispensably  necessary  ; '  tl>ough  thk  can- 
r.ot  happen,  so  long  as  the  corn  and  revenue  laws  are  not  fixed  upoh 
a  perryiancni  system.  IJy  prohibiting  distillation, — j>y  great  import- 
:itions  of  foreign  corn, — or  by  any  measure  which  tends  to  deprive  the 
grower  of  a  market,  and  of  such  a  price  as  will  reimburse  Kim  the 
lioavy  expenses  o/*  cultivation,  the  valiie  of  graiii  may"  certainly  be 
reduced  for  a  few  months  ;  but  that  consequence  will  as  certainly 
paralyiifi  the  farmer's  after  exertions,  causing  less  grk?n  to  be  culti- 
vated ;•  g.nd  ultimately  may  occasion  u  real  scarcity  of  that  necessary 
.irticle  in  a  country  where  it  is  well  known  that  the  supply  which  call 
be  furnislied  rarely  exceeds  the  demands  of  the  inhabitants. 

There  can  l>e  no  doubt,  that,  if  the  faiirer  Is'secpred  by  a  lease 
».f  prqpti  duration,  and  is  provided  with  a  r^^ady  and  steady  market 
:U  all  tlniti;,  th:it  the  most  vigorous  culture  would  be  bestowed,  ar»^ 
"Wax.  ^y'a\\\  v'ould  be  raised  in  such  abundance  from  the  one  end    ^ 
the  klngJi^m  to  :he  r.tlicr,  as  would  ipr  ever  put  an  end  to  the  nec*^** 
.  -ly  of  looking  to  foreign  countries  for  what  is  wanted  ;  far  less  woi^-  ^^ 
r.l.crci  be  any  neei!  to  recur  to  temporary  rheasures,  which  genera'^- *1 
Iiuv!  a  tendency  to  dofcac  the  very  cri^  which  Uiey  are  intended       ^ 
projiice.  ' 

Grass  cnclosaros  hnvc  let  full  CO  per  cent,  under  last  year's  rci 

Ta:  aiiJ  kan  stt-ck  sell  at  high  prices. '['4' March,  ' 

J.cift.r  from  Gla.<C"'Xi\  2.  Murih. 

*  The  wratlier,  Junng  the  l:i:.t  iHree  months,  was  so  wet,  as 
much  to  inipetle  thv  pnYrcbs  of  oul-do.j-  work  ,  and  less,  of  coui 
)r.%  been  done  iK,lu  ^tuud  have  bccMi  ^vlsljcd.  It  has,  however,  ' 
ail'or>Jini>  plenty  of  pasture,  been  the  means  of  proserVing  (he  fodd-^^ 
which  accounts  for  hay  being  little  dearer  at  present  than  it  was  ^ 
fore  harvest.                                                                          '                      ^ 

*  Since  the  date  of  last  report,  the  prices  of  com  rf  every  kr  "•*? 

Jiave  cxpciicr-ccd  a  gradual  decline.     That  oals  should  havc'fal*  ^^ 
■;'•••■.■  .  ^1 
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viQ  excite  no  surprise ;  for  this  was  to  be  expected  as  the  nattind 
consequence  of  an  abundant  crop,  and  the  largfe  supplies  with  which  * 
breland  would  furnish  us;  and  which  amount^  durihg  the  last  quarter, 
including  a  few  cargQ.es  from  Galloway,  to  46,000  bolls ;  but  it  may 
appear  somewhat  remarkubley  that  old  wheat  shoufd  have  also  lose 
gn)und,  at  a  time  when  the  stock  was  deemed  comparatively  small ; 
when  the  importations  were  inconsiderable'  $  and  wheil  the  Fall  ship$ 
from  Canada,  which  were  jBX[5ected  to  bring  a  pretty  large  supply, 
were  locked  up  in  the  ice.     In  giving  reasons  for  this  singular  cir- 
cumstance, it  appears  to  us,  that  the  great  difference  betwixt  the  prices 
of  new  and  old  wheat  is  the  most  weighty.  On  this  account,  the  bakers 
use,  in  their  grists,  a  much*  greater*  proportion  of  the  new,  than  they 
were  accustomed  to  do  ^  and,  of  course,  spare  or  h'usband  the  old. 
The  low  prices  of  oatmeaT  and  potatoes  also  contribute  much  to  lessen 
the  consuinpt  of  loaf-bread  ;  while  the  large  and  unexpected  import- 
ations from  France  into  the  port  of  London;"  notwithstanding  that 
litde  of  the  grain  has  yet  coni^  here,  have  made  a  yery  sensible  im- 
pression on  our  m:irket. 

*  The  recent  projpect  of  distilladon  from  grain  being  allowed 
thn*iighfKit  the  empire,  excited  mUch  alarm  in  this  partofthe  coun« 
try  ;  arid  there  are  sr)me  whose  fears  are  not  yet  at  an  end,  in  conse-i 
quencc  of  the  pei mission  to  be  granted  fo  the  Irish.*    We  confess 
ihat  •A'e  never  iaw  cause  for  serious  apprehension  on  this  subject ; 
foi,  thourh  ux^  measure  had  been  adopted,  even  in  its  fullest  extent, 
a  limited  tm.o  of  three  or  four  months  being  Undcrr,tood,  we  are 
persuaded  thf.Te  is  almost  as  much  surplus  grain  in  the  country,  fit 
for  no  other  Li«e,  as  would  have  supplied  the  distilleries.     Indeed, 
when  we  con;>liicr  tlicir  situation,  we  cannot  help  pitying  many  indi- 
¥xdu  <i^.   who  hold  large  quantities  of  inferior  barley  and  bear.     The 
breweri  v>\\\  t\i)t  purchase  it,  because  it  cannot  aiTord  the  high  malt 
duty  ;    t  I'i  th(^urj^h  a  part  of  it  may  be  sold  for  ct-her  purposes,  at  a 
price  fa.  short  of  reimbursing  the  farmer,  still   the  ^r«  ater  propor- 
tion, in  all  probabiliiy,  will  remain  undisposed  of,  and  in  a  manner 
lost  to  the  holder.     Surely  such  a  check  to  the  culture  of  this  grain 
ougiit  never  to  be  given,  but  in  a  cu-c  of  the  moit  imperious  ne- 
cessity. 

*  From  what  we  have  already  said,  we  presune  It  is  almost  unne- 
cessary CO  add,  tliat  we  by  no  means  dread  a  n:;:urirwl,  if  any  ad- 
Vance,  in  the  price  of  oais.  Some  bustle,  indeed,  may  at  first  be 
created  m  consequence  of  the  idea  of  diuillation  ;  but  this  can  only 
l)e  temporary  ;  for  the  opinion,  we  believe,  U  now  fully  established, 
ihai  iliecrop  of  d*L;  grain  throughout  tlie  three  kingdoms  was  fully 

asi  average. 

*  State  of  Glasgow  markets,  March  2. 
Foreign  Red  Wheat,  53s.  to  S+s.  1  V 

Scotch  (new)   ditto  5<7s.  — 43s.  S- p.  boll  of  Linlithgowshire  measure. 
English  (old)   ditto  52s. — oos.J 
American        ditto  oGs.  —  5Ss.7  «     ni^  i-l 
hkk  ditto  m-^^a^^- "^^^• 
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Enriish  Potato  ditto  28s.  — 29s.  7  ,     «  .  ,.       j 
JDof  Small         ditto  25s.  _  ^6s.  S  ^^^  ^'^'^*"8^  ^^• 
English  Barley      '    S9s.  —  4rls.T 
Scotch      ditto  28s.  —  29s.  I   ,         ,         , 

tnglish  Beans  30s._Sls.p^-     ^^-     ^^• 

Scotch     ditto     ^      2-7s — 29s.  J 
.English  Grey  Peas    30s.  —  Sis.  1   ,        j         . 
Scotch         ditto        28s.  — SOs.j^''-     ^'''     '*^- 

Scotch  Oatmeal        22s 28s.  |  j       r  i>iAru 

Irish     ditto  20s.-22s.j^^-^^^*^^*^ 

Fine  Flour  82s*  —  S^s.     p.  K^ck  o«  280  lib. 

Americ.  Superf.do.  50s.  - — 545,      p.  barrel. 

Btncicksbire  Quarterly  Report • 

Since  lad  report,  the  wra^her  has  been  good  and  feafqnaUe.     Tbe 
frod  has,  at  two  different  times,  been  pretty  intenfe  \  but  of  no  long 
continuance ;    and,   being   bo(h    times   accompanied   with   fnow,   tur- 
nips have  not  as  yet  fi^ftained  any  material  damage,  and  are  at  preHent 
a  plentiful  article.     Young  wheats  and  clovers  have  a  healthy  afped ; 
^nd  ploughing  is  in  a  forward  date.     Feeding  dock  has  thriven  uncom- 
monly well ;  but  the  flocks,  in  particular  fituations,  have  this  feafon 
(ud\'rod  confiderably  from  t!ie  rot.     Fat  markets  have  been  advancing 
of  late.     Good  beef  is,  at  prefent,  worth  from  Qs.  to  99.  6d.  per  done 
jink.     Good  mutton  from  Tod.  to  lo^d.  pf^r  lib.  do.  avoirdupois  wei^f. 
Com  markets  have  declined  pi  the  courfe  of  this  quarter.     At  Berwickt 
Fcbruarj'  i4th,  prices  wrre — Wheat,  35s.  to  63s.;   Btrley,  258,  tq.S78.t 
Oat.';,  i8s.  to  22s. ;  and  Bc^ns,  35s.  to  37s.  per  boH  of  fix  Wincheder 
bufhclti. 

The  propoCals  for  a  fubfcription  ^o  Mr  Meikle,  in  reward  for  his  »-. 
yention  of  the  ihralhing-mill,  are  meeting  with  a  very  general  fupport 
in  tins  county.  IndeeJi  they  can  hardly  fail  to  elicit  a  liberal  fubfcrip- 
tion in  every  county,  where  the  advantages  which  the  com  farmer  ht^ 
derived  from  that  invention  are  fairly  appreciated.  The  vexatious  atten- 
tion to  which  he  was  fuhjedtcd  under  the  old  mode  of  feparating  com 
from  tlie  draw,  mud  dill  be  fredi  in  the  piemory  of  every  one.  Under 
that  regime  l.e  had  but  two  altt  rnatives ;  he  was  reduced  either  to  fuder. 
pititriitly  a  great  nroportion  of  his  graiq  to  be  thrown  to  the  dunghill  in 
the  Itraw,  or  Aihmit  to  be  little  better  than  a  flave  to  his  bam-mcn^  whoi 
afccr  all,  would  frrquenlly  make  bad  work  in  fpite  of  his  utmod  aflidui- 
ty.  His  bnrns,  too,  being  always  open,  were  m\ich  expofed  to  the  pil- 
ftrings  of  cUfiioiiCdy  ;  whereas,  he  can  now  have  a  dack  thraihcd  in  the 
^notl  j>erfe<it  'lyle,  and  the  graip  drefled  for  market  in  a  fin);le  day,  withaii( 
VSiwg  fight  of  his  barn-door  key.  As  to  the  pecuniary  emolument  ^eofl^ 
jrorn  a  well  condrud^ed  lhr?fliing-mill,  and  which  falls  ir.to  the  landlord'^ 
^^pcktt  in  th^  iliaoe  of  additionul  rcnt^  it  Zuay  (when  the  ipiU  it  wjpopgbu 

^  .....    .  ..      .     .  .  ^.  .^^ 


"^y  wind  or  water)  be  fairly  eftimated  at  5  per  cefd*  upon  thft  com  thrafh- 
^y^fter  making  full  allowance  for  every  etpenfe  of  machinery,  &c.  &c*; 
which,  at  the  prtrfent  prices  of  grain>  affordB  an  advance  of  los.  an  acr^ 
vpon  landfl  of  the  firil  quahty.  It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped,  that  the 
landed  intereft  in  Scotland  will  not  let  flip  the  opportunity  that  now  of- 
fers, of  rewarding  the  inventor  of  an  implement  which  has  contributed 
ib  lai^gdy  towards  the  advannment  of  rent  in  every  arable  diftri^.  Be- 
%de8  which,  it  muft  viK(^rA  them  an  additional  gratification  to  know,  that 
the  man  they  are  rewarding,  (now  in  his  92d  year), 

*  Is  one  on  whom  the  human  virtues  wait, 

*  And  fair  adorn  him  with  their  mildeil  beams.  *         2d  March. 

Forfarshir§  Quarterly  Report* 

The  winter  quarter  has  pafTcd  over  without  much  dorm  ;  and  farm 
operations  of  every  kind  are  confequently  in  a  more  forward  date  than 
^as  happened  for  fome  years  bygone  at  this  period.  There  have  been 
few  heavy  falls  of  rain  ;  and  the  ground  i&  therefore  in  a  favourable  Rate 
for  receiving  the  ieed  when  the  feafon  arrives.  The  wheats  have  not 
fuffired  miKh  from  the  froii,  as  they  have  generally  had  a  covering  of 
fnow  when  thefe  were  mo  ft  fevere. 

The  markets  for  grain  have  been  extremely  dull,  and  on  the  decline  ; 
and  ccnliderably  more  than  one  half -of  the  quantity  is  ftill  on  hand« 
Thcfe  circumflances,  joined  to  the  deficiency  of  the  crop,  muft  be  a  fe- 
rii  us  matter  to  the  corn  farmer,  who  has  lately  rented  land.     The  pru- 
dence of  fpccuktions  in  that  article  th?vt  have  been  lately  entered  into, 
•fpecially  where  the  foil  is  not  of  a  fup'rior  quality,  or  has  no  local  ad- 
'Vantajkces,  begins  to  be  more  and  more  doubted,  by  reil'.-£^iv-g,  ikilful*  a* 
^ncuhiniits  ;  and  the  time  may  foon  anive,  when  prorr-ttors  of  lapd 
«an  delermir.e  wliether  it  U  wile  to  prtfer  the  forward  unlkilled  fpccula- 
tor  at  the  hi;^'I.c»ft  rack-rent,  to  the  fohcr  and  experienced  tenant  on  lefs 
«xtrava;^ant  terms.     There  is  not  the  fmalieft  doubt,  but   fuc'h   farmers 
as  have  entered  r.ito  fpcculations  of  this  kind  htoiy,  will  find  a  deficien- 
cy when  fettling  tiieir  accounts  of  lall  crop.     Few  of  the  beft  wheat 
farms  will  average  above  7  or  8  bolls  per  acre,  worth  fron*  32s.  to  cCs. 
per  toll,  and  cihi  r  grains  nearly  defioier.t  in  proportion.     It  mud  there- 
fort  be  cvid«:!it,  that  fuch  returns  will  w^t  balance  well  with  4!.  or  5!, 
per  acn»*  (iLc  rent  at  which  feve;-al  farms  have  been  lately  let),   and  the 
heavy  e^'i^nfwS  aiid  unfair  burdens  to   which   farmerR   are   now  fuhjedl. 
Notwii:  Uuu'^it.-g  i5f  tliclc  circnmilances,  however   prohlomaticnl   it  may 
appeal,  land  rent  is  ftili  on  the  rile  ;  and   ihc   nu.nber  of  candidates  as 
great  as  at  auy  formrr  jv^iod. 

The  llook-fariuer  has  h;en   more  fortunate  toan  h.is  brother  of  the 

ploMgh.     I'urn'ps  have  paid  bettor  than  for  fonic  years   hypail ;  and 

firom  12I.  to  2'jl.  per  acre  have  not  unf.eqnenlly  b^en  m^de.      Fit  cattle 

are  frarcc,  and  will  not  hkely  \  c  Vwer  in  price  ;   !2J.  per  Hone  has  been 

;^rn,  fij^kjug  offal.     This  counr/  is,  at  prefcnt,  dtfii:itnt  in  cattle  ;  and 

fnces  cannot  therefore  be  cxpedid  to  fall  much  for  foine  time. 

•■*    §ubfcription  papers  have  been  prefented  in   th?  eailern   part  of  this 

•tnijiKy,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr  Meikle,  tiic  iiiveatcr  of  tlic  thraHilr.;;- 
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marliiiie,  that  a  mark  of  the  cftimation  in  which  a^iculturifts  hold  thm* 
uftrfiil  implement  may  be  conferred  on  him  ;  and  about  70  guineas  hav^ 
been  fiihfcrib(*d.     Very  few  farms  of  confiderable  extent  are  now  witb-T 
out  thefe  machines  ;  the  advantages  ot  them  being  univerfally  ackno^-C 

ledged. id  March. 

Letter  from  Falkirky  ^d  March, 

*  The  winter,  upon  the  whole,  has  been  open  and  mild  ;  the  LAil^^ 
part  of  It  particulirly  fo  ;  and  the  fiolU  that  lave  lately  taken  plac^^ 
have  been  always  accpmpmied  with  a  complete  covcrir.jr  of  fnow,     Th^S? 
autumn  wheatSj   therefore,   have   hithorto  enccurtcred   no  adxTife  cirs— 
cumftanccs,  and   are,  confequently,  looking  heahhy  ar.d  vi;^nrou8  ;  fel— 
dom  have  they  bepn  obfor\'cd  further  advanced,  or  thicker  on  the  ground 
at  this  fcafon.     The  ufual  period  of  their  fttvefeft  trials,  however,  only 
yet  approaclics.      It  would,  thereforc-i  be  premature  to  nlculateon  their 
j)rffer.t  fine  appearance.     Young  graffes  arc  alfo  promifing.      Although 
winter  ploughing,  from  the  circumftances  pointed  out,  is  advanced  as  far 
as  could  be  wifhed  for  ;  and  we  have  had  frolt  lorg  enough  continued,  for 
the  important  operation  of  getting  dung  carted  out,  where  the  uecefTary 
exertions  have  not  been  ncgltdled  ;  we   are,  nevertholefs,  become  ex- 
tremely anxious  for  dry  weather,  as  tlie  ground  is  at  prefent  very  wet» 
and  cannot  be  fit  for  feed-work  for  feveral  weeks,  even  under  the  moft 
favourable  circumliances ;  of  which,  there  is,  at  prefent,  no  immediate 
profp'  6t. 

<  This  ftate  of  things  mud  now,  under  even'  pofliMe  exertion,  of  ne- 
ceffity  throw  the  ciffcront  ipfing  operations  clofe  upon  each  other;   and-, 
uiilefs  the  **'cathor  becomes   immediately  favourable,  the  whole  will  be 
thrown  Inte.     Not  a  hnndfid  of  fpring  corn  of  any  kind,  it  is  believed, 
has  yet  been  fown  in  tliis  diflrift.     The  opinion  given  in  la!l  report,  of  th^ 
abundmre  of  our  crops  (wheat  excepted),  appears  to   have  been    more 
corrocl  than  was  gcrerally  thoui;ht  at  thalt  peiiod  ;  and  id  borne  out  by 
a  pretty  lure  tell—  the   fiate   of  prices,  which   have   beer.,  though  very 
giai^n.'iDv,  yet  ftcndily  falling  during  the  winter  ;  and   this  appearance 
ill  th"  murkits  »lill»  though  rather  unexpectedly,  continues.      In  con- 
ir-j  liciion,  hovvev.T,  to  the  fiippofed  deficiency  of  the  wheat  crop,  falet 
rf;  hat  r.rt'cle  are  very  dull,  from  35s.  to  42s.  per  boil  Linlithgow  ftand- 
«ui  m<  aliuv.     Ni'vcrthelefs,  the  public  have,  at  k-ail  as  yet,  leaped  little 
borserit  from  the  fnil,  as  the  quartern  loaf  wheaten  fells  at  prefent  here 
iit    i^'d.,  liouf'lioid   at    13.!.       iiy  the  allize  table,  the  quartern   loaf 
whnttn,  at  i6d.,  gives  the  price  of  wheat  nearly  648.    per  boll    (cor- 
rc^^tly  4  1:  lOvl'^),  incluuing  the  allowance  made  to  the  baker,  which  wa<, 
at  tite  time  of  making  the  table,  about  6s.  ;  and  ought  now,  probably, 
to  be  ti'ii  or  twi'lvc  ;  but  evrn,  at  that  rate,  the  price  of  bread  feems  tp 
have  I'.iti*'  ^}fii;ity  to  that  of  wh.-at,  allowing  alfo   a   proportion   of  old 
or  forei[.;n  f'»r  a  mixture.      Barley  and  beana  are,  from  28s.  to  34s.  per 
boll  Srirlipt;fli!re  mcafiire.     Oatmeal  \()(\,  per  peck.      Fodder  is  plenty; 
hny  icd.  y;er  ilone.      ^fuch  money  will  in  all  probability  be  loft,  bytho(e 
yho  rj.fTulated  in  tliiii  article  lill  feafon,  and  ftackcd  it.     Grafa  parks  in 
wL*  J^'g'jbouihood  Jic  not  y«l  let.     A  fall  ij  looked  for,  owing  to  tkc 

exorblUB^ 
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exorbitant  pncr,  and  great  difBculty  of  procuring  lean  cattle  to  ftock 
them.  Grazing  mufl  indeed,  this  feafon,  be  a  hazardouf  bpfin^rs  %iji 
meddle  with  ;  for,  un^efs  butcher  markets  run  to  an  unprecedented  height 
during  fummcr  and  autiimn,  lofTeit  are  likely  to  attend  the  undertuking. 
At  all  events,  coiiiiderablc  rifles  muft  be  run,  ^8  extravagant  prices  ne- 
ceffarily  diminifh  ordinary  confumption  ;  and  fat  cattle,  although  in  reah-b 
ty.  lefs  abundant  than  ufuali  may  become  9  heavy  article/ from  the  dimi- 
niihed  demand,  and  imtbility  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  to  purchafe 
at  prices,  which  would  nrcrely  give  a  fair  Hving  profit  to  thofe  engaged 
in  the  bnfinefs,  but  who  muli  necefTarily,  within  a  certain  time,  get  ckar 
handed. ' 

Duniharfonshire  Quarterly  Report, 
The  weather,  during  lalt  quarter,  has  been,  on  the  \l'hoIe,  rery  foft  ;' 
hut,  as  winter  ploughing  rs  ijot  much  in  ufe^  here,  tiiat  important  opera- 
tion is  more  backward  than  lalt  year.  In'jeed,  no  fpriiig  work  is  yet 
done  ;  the  lad  ten  days  having  had  rain  and  fiiow  almoii  conftantly  iti' 
tucceflion; 

Butcher  meat  of  all  kinds  keeps  up  in  price  ;  but  thr?  markets  .  for 
grain  have  been  falling  irradually.     The  crop  of  bil  year  in  tfiis  diftri<^ 
tumt  OTtt  equ  \  t6  ain  average,  in  quantity  and  qualify  ;  and  tho^igh  the 
irheat  has  been  found  foft  from  tlie  wet  harveft,  yet  there  is  little  or  no 
^niage  fuftained  from  fproutjng :  thenifore,  the   weather,  on   the  eaft 
coaft  of  Scotland,  muil  have  been  worfe  than  it  was  here  at  that  period. 
The  pfrmiflion  to  didil  from  grainr  in    Irehind,  may   be  expected  to 
4|uicken  the  markets  for  that  article,  though  tlite  policy  of  the  meafure 
is  not  quite  unobjedtionable.      If  Britain  wants  grain,  that  permiifion  is 
injudicious  %  but  if  not,  then  our  own  dillilleries  fhould'  bi;  left  at  liber- 
ty; and  no  licenfes  fhould  be  granted  to  import  corn  from  France.     But 
even  thefe  are  queibons  of  lefler  importance,  bein^  temporary  in  their 
nature.     The  pvefent  crifis  fhould  teach   us  a   mere  imj>ortant  L*ir;>tu 
Vor,  while  fhe  fertile  plains  of  England  are  left   uncultivated,  on  a«'- 
count  of  old  rnjtrdicious  laws,  we  are  obli);ed   to  fupport   tl»e  avu'.voj 
fyilem  of  Our  hereditary  enemy,  and  ^^ve  our  ^n>ld  for  his  corn,  ti)  keep 
our  people  from  (larving.      It  is  time  that  our  eves  were  opened   to  the 
advantages  within  our  reach,  which  we  blindly  facrifjco ;  for  no  man  of 
fenfe  doubts,  but,-  if  there  was  the  fame  fcope  for  fkill,  capital  and  in- 
duftry  in  agriculture,  that  tht.*re  is  in  commerce,  this  country  could  fup- 
pjrt  a  much  largtf  population  than  it  contains  at  prefeat. — jc/  March, 

Ea'i*Lothirn  Qmrterlj/  Report, 
Since  the  date  of  last  report,  tne  weather  has,  in  gcnferal,  been  fa- 
vourable for  executing  field  labour ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  two 
snow  storms,  in  January  and  T'cbruary,  which  were  not  of  long  con- 
tinuance, rro  circumstance  occuncd  which  c(»uUi  be  conMtlereJ  as  y-n 
obstacle  to  the  operations  of  tliC  farmer.  Ti^ere  has  been  hs^  r.iin 
this  quarter  than  usunlly  f»'lls  ;  bu:,  ;is  th(*  roTiscquencosof  the  cjccc- 
iivc  humidity  of  autunKi.an*  net  yet  icmowd,  it  will  be  s(.mo  li/r.c 
icfore  th?  wvt  srils  are  f:-.  f  r  the  fi;irrr.v.'!:!'.![  j  n  t-^s-.  0\\  rliuj.?  r.\  j, 
Aii&rcnt  da!>criptJon,  a  ^ouu  dcil  vi  w:rc.ti" -.va*  c^\*i\.  li:   i?".e 
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^tttV  rf  Febrnary,  and  some  even  last  week,  though  probably  little 
more  will  be  hazarded.     The  winter  sown  wheats  b;ivc,  in  generfil» 
an  unprorhising  aspect ;  and  many  fields  seem  imperfectly  planted- 
Turnips  continue  in  a  fresh  state,  except  a  few  which  were  sowi 
before  the  customary  period ;  and  the  season  having,  on  the  wholey 
been  an  open  and  a  mild  one,  the  full  advantages  accruing  from  tlus 
valuable  root  will  almost,  in  every  case,  be  conjpleicly  obtained. 
Perhaps  the  farmers  of  tliis  county  were  at  no  ilnie  better  paid  by 
turnips,  than  in  the  current  year ;  and  mucii  they  stood  in  need  w 
an  extraordinary  return  from  some  one  or  othor  article,  as  seldom 
have  smaller  advantages  been  received  from  a  wheat  crop.    Turnips, 
however,  are  but  a  partial. article  cf culture  in  this  district;  whereas 
wheat  is  cultivated  extensively  almf;$t  in  every  part  of  it.    On  theic 
accounts,  the  benefit  of  turnips  n^ust  be  considered  as  confined  tot 
few  ;  whereas  the  loss  from  wheat  is  general  and  universaL 

The  grain  market  of  this  county  has  been  fully  supplied  throttgh 
the  winter  quarter ;  and  it  will  always  be  so,  even  in  the  most  ad- 
verse years,  while  the  demand  is  re'^tiicted  to  tie  consumption  within 
Its  bounds,  and  to  furnishing  a  pauial  supply  for  the  wants  of  the 
metropolis.  In  no  season,  v/ithin  remembrance,  has  less  grain  boejii 
purchased  at  the  sea- ports;  and,  of  course,  nearly,  the  whole  of  diij 
disposeable  produce  has  been  vended  in  the  market  of  Haddington* 
Prides,  of  course,  especially  those  of  Wheat,  have  varied  very  much. 
At  this  time  tlie  price  of  \\Tieat  is  from  25s  to  4:7s. — Barley  28s.  to 
S2s. — Oats  20s.  to  26s. — ^Those  for  seed  28s.^ — Peas  aiid  Beans  25$. 
to  30s.  If  distillation  from  grain  had  been  permitted,  one  half  of 
the  whc?.t  of  this  county  would  probably  have  been  consumed  in  that 
way,  so  much' of  it  being  ur.fit  for  any  other  purprjse*     . 

As  an  increased  ztid  increasing  attention  to  the  feeding  oT  cattle 
and  sheep  prevails  in  the  diitrict,  the  butcher  market  has  been  re- 
gularly supplied  through  the  quarter  with  excellertt  beef  antf  mut- 
ton, though  at  prices  higher  th^n  the  customary  rates.  A  gtx)d 
many  early  lambs  have  also  been  reared  and  fed  fo;  the  Edinburgh 
marker,  this  season,  particularly  by  George  Rennio,  E^ql  of  Fantas- 
sey,  wJio  has  fumislifd  a  weekly  supply  of  the  best  qusdity  for  that 
marki't  since  the  middle  of  Jaiuirry — a  peiibd  earliei  tlian  that  ar- 
ticle has  hitherto  been  presented  for  sale  in  this  country. 

At  a  General  Mc'iing  of  the  county,  on  ihe  26th  December,  a  letter 
iv.is  read  by  the  Earl  of  Haddington,  addirsscd  to  him  by  Sir  John, 
Sinclair,  Bart.  TJiis  letter  recommended  tlie  case  if  Mr  Meikle,  in- 
ventor of  vlic  Thrashing- machine,  to  the  consideration  of  li]uide<)  pro- 
prict(>r5  and  farmers.  The  meeting,  after  reasoning  upon  the  subject^'' 
resolved  to  oiion  a  subscription,  i.nder  the  sanction  oi  the  .county,  a- 
inonp^-^t  tlie  Proprietors  and  Farmers  of  land  ;  and  appoinlod  a  commit^ 
t'.e  for  t  111  Tying  th«;ir  resolutions  intr.  c^eciitipn  _  Tlie  subscription  was 
:i':nn  set  ;ii;;oin^J^,  and  has  r/l-talncd  t!io  most  liberal  support  fr.^m  Farm- 
ers in  every  oiiarior.  Tlif^'rc  is  no  doubt  but  tii  u  rroprieii)rs  i^ill,  ia 
«i*»^  ail -J,  give  an  an:^ple  support  to  the  subscription,  as  their  interest 


> 

^as  tdftfessedly  been  much  more  benefited  by  the  inYention>  than  that 
of  the  Tenantry.  It  is  understood  that  subscription- papers  have  beed 
lent  to  the  Lord  Lieutenants,  and  Conv^ers  of  all  the  com  counties 
of  Scotland,  with  a  request  to  lay  them  before  the  Gentlemen  of  the 
several  counties,  at  their  annual  meeting  in  April  f  when,  assuredly, 
the  case  of  an  individual,  who  has  benefited  Agriculture  so  much, 
will  not  fail  to  receive  that  attention  which  is  due  to  it,  and  which 
has  already  been  displayed  by  a  great  number  of  individuals  m  dif« 
ferent  Scotish  counties.  Set  oral  subscription-papers  have  also  been 
circulated  in  England  $  and,  it  is  stated  with  pleasure,  that  the  Agri-. 
cokurists  of  that  country  are  well  disposed  to  rewaa-d  the  inventor  of 
a  machine,  which,  on  all  hands,  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  eifiW 
cient  instrument  ever  used,  for  executing  the  arduous  task  of  sepa« 
rating  corn  from  the  straw  ;-;-thercfore,  as  of  the  first  importance  to 

every  Com  Farmer. 2d  March, 

P.  S. — Since  tlie  above  was  written,  an  unfavourable  change  of 
weather  has  occurred.  For  several  days  past,  a  good  deal  of  soft 
snow  and  rain  havejallen,  and  placed  all  the  clay  lands  in  such  a 
ttate  as  must  necessarily  cause  a  late  seed>time,  even  supposing  the 
Weather  wa^  soon  amended,  of  which  at  this  tixne  theife  is  noi  the' 
lightest  prospect. lOth  Mardu 

ENGLAND. 

Norfolk  Quarterly  Report. 
From  the  date  of  last  report  to  the  middle  cf  January,  the  soasoh 
iras  remarkably  mild ; — vegetation  unusually  fprward,  particularly  m 
the  turnip  crop,  which  the  farmer  began  to  tliink  he  slxrald  not  be  abl« 
to  get  off  in  time  for  sowing  his  spring  corn.     A  sudden  and  severe 
Frost,  however,  soon  relieved  his  fears  on  that  heud  ;  for,  in  less  than 
a  fortnight,  it  was  discovered  that  the  turnips  were  materially  ia- 
fnredf — a  more  general  rot  having  taken  place  amongst  them  than 
fal0^vn  for  several   years  past.      The  almost  total  destmction  t  f 
this  ^reat,  and  apparently  valuable,  crop,  has  made  a  seriou:;  dii- 
ference  in  the  valiie  of  lean  stock  of  every  description,  which,  at  tliii 
«arly  part  of  tlie  season,  were  getting  to  an  unprecedented  high  price. 
1  hfc  grazier  is  now  under  the  necessity  of  either  sending  his  cattle 
^amd  sheep  to  market,  or  keeping  them  on  artitic'iil  food.     Hay  has 
advanced  in  price — Is.  6d.  to  t^s.  p.  cwL    Ordinary  Barley  (of  which 
^  great  portion  of  last  crop  is  in  the  hand  of  die'  grower)'  will  no'V 
"be  mealed  for  feeding  cattiel     The  growing  croji  of  wlieat  (previ- 
ew to'  £he  firost)  look'd  healthy,  with  a  strong  and  full  plunt.     Little 
£eld-work  has  bc»en  executed  for  this  fortnight  past ;  and,  from  the 
present  appearance,  ot  state  of  die  weather,  spr'ng-secding  is  likely 
to  be   thrown  very   biack.vard.      The   prices  of  grain    have   hcvvx 
declining  for  some  time.     At  Lynri  (which  is  our  principal  Corn 
ibarket)   Wheat  has  fallen  6?.  a.  8s.  p.  qr — Bailey  lOs.  a.   IL's. — 
White  Peas  28s.  a.   30s. — and  Oats   10s.  iu  l*Js.  sir.cc  November, 
BiAeher  nieat  continues  pretty  steady  in  price. — Eccf  3s.  ?d.  to  L^s.^id, 
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p.  stone  of  H  lib. — Nfutton  74d.  to  8d. — ^Veal  7d.  to  8d. — Pork  8<L 

to  8id-  p.  lib nth  Feb. 

Torkshire  Quarterly/  Report, 

Notv^itlistanding  t}ie  great  los^  and  damage  rn  grain>  from  the  un- 
favoyrable  state  of  the  weather  during  tlie  ]:iist  harvest,  the  mrtrketf 
have  been  much  more  amply  supplied  wiih  good  articles  of  tiiat 
kind,  than  , could  have  been  expected.  This  could  not  have  been 
the  case,  without  very  considerable  infjportations  r?f  foreign  grain, 
particularly  Wheat  .and  Oatsi  of  the  best  qnality,  which  is  suffici-' 
ently  evinced  by  the  superiority  of  tlicir  prices,  on  sale,  over  thpse  of 
our  own  growth.  Hence  the  loss  and  damage,  above  stated,  maybe 
very  fairly  asserted  to  be  exclusively  at  the.  expense  of  thjj  British 
farmer.  But  the  fashion  of  the  times  is  to  assist  foreigners  at  any 
jrate  ;  and  leave  Britons  to  shift  for  themselves  as  well  as  they  can, 
under  all  discouragements.  Most  of  the  samples  of  Wheat,  Barley, 
and  Oats,  are  so  soft  and  damp  as  to  be  unsalciible,  except  at  very 
Inferior  prices.  Indeed,  Oats  are  so  low  iii  sumc  districts,  more  par- 
ticularly in  those  where  that  useful  species  of  "gram  is  principally  cul- 
tivated, that  they  can  by  no  means  pay  the  expenses  of  growing 
tliem.  Large  quantities  Iv^ye  actually  been  jsold  as  Ivvr  as  fipm  15s. 
to  18s.  p,  quarter,  tliough  the  quality  could  iwt  be  considered  as  bad* 
This  is  certainly  not  tlie  time  to  encourage  foreign  agriculture,  and 
depress  our  own.  Wheat  is  at  all  pricey,  from  7s.  to  15s. — Barley 
from  3s.  to  66. — Oats  from  2s.  to  lOs. — Rye  6s. — aiid  Beans  7s- 
p.  bushel  of  Winchester. 

The  early  part  of  winter  was  favourable  for  ploughing,  &c.;  but, 
latterly,  the  frOst  has  been  severe,  and  of  long  continuance.— Turnips 
are  much  injured,  except  the  Ruta  Bag>-T-the  superioiity  of  which 
in  every  respect  is"  so  apparent,  as  to  threaten  the  total  disuse  of  the 
•ther  sorts  in  many  parts. of  the  county. 

Sorhe  of  tlie  growing  Wliears  look  vigorous  and  healtliy  ;-rTniaiiy 
others,  from  ialc  sbwing,  will  probably  he  mucK  ii>Mired  by  the  frosts 
in  the  very  first  and  tcnderest  stage  of  their  gn^wth  — Seeds  are  pro- 
mising.— Forage  of  all  sorts  is  in  tolerable  plenty  — Hay  about  5/- 
P'  ton. 

Cattle,  both  fa?  and  learr,  are  seirmg  at  uncommonly  higti  prices.  • 
— Sliuep  and  Pigs  are  dearer  than  ever  knp^'n ;  unless  in  time;»  of 
iamine. — Horses  of  all  kinds  are  scarce  and  dear,  which  need  not 
excite  wonder,  as  a  foreign  slaughterhouse  soems  regularly  appointed 
for  these  animals. 

Beef  is  from  9d.  Co.  Is  pA\h. — Mutton  and  Pork  at  9d. — and  Veal 
about  lOd.  p.  lib — Wool  of  all  sorts  \s  lii^h,  and  appears  still  ad- 
vanciiic^  ia  vuhie;  the  manuficture  of  tliut  article  being  now  better 
than  for  some  veal's  past. 

riux  and  Ra]>c.socJ'3  arc  selling  at  tolerable  prices ;  but  not  so  dear, 
n>  ;  vpLcred  by  some.  The  growers  of  Fi;ix  offer  very  high  prices. 
Tjr  l.ii.J  i  1  g.'-'^J  ora(T  ;-^soroe  ns  high  as  1 JA  p.  acre; — ijhc  grower 
{.;•.•■•  i  :.j':v;  -vV'd,  jJi.i  'ukc?  ull  riisii:.— — 2y/Zt  F&aK 
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Letter  frn77i  U/ale'i,   Feb.  28. 

*  I  am  very  glaJ  to  hear  t-}  it  a  suUcription  is  set  agoing  for  Mr 
Meikle  ;  and  if  I  can  d.)  any  thing  to  forward  it,  ycii  shall  soon  hear 
from  me  ;  but  the  thrashings  mill  here  ^-  quite  a  new  thing,  andonlf 
beginning  to  cre'-n  fn.  I  'n^  much  picased  witli  mine,  which  was 
the  first  inthii^  neighbourhood  erected  by  a  farmer  ;  and  I  consider 
It  to  be  as  gooci  and  on  as  simf  le  a  construction,  as  any  in  this  part. 
Indeed,  I  cannot  reckon  more  than  seven  mills  within  ten  miles  of  me. 
The  three  first  put  up  in  this  county,  were  for  gentlemen  of  fortune, 
and  constructed  at  a  great  expense  ;  but  they  are  now  laid  aside  ai 
iiselesjs.  Thrashing  mills  have  still  many  enemies  here,  although 
there  is  no  fe;}r  but  tine  will  bring  thcni  into  geaeral  use. 

•  In  this  part,  we  have  experiei  ced  a  favourable  winter;  riot  a  day'i 
hinderance  since  wheat  seed  commenced,  till  the  middle  of  January. 
At  that  time,  die  growing  wheats  had  a  fine  appearance  ;  but  frost 
having  set  in,  and  continued  for  three  weeks,  I  fear  thfe  weather  has 
1>een  too  severe  for  then;,  as  they  look  worse  arid  worse  ctery  day 
since  the .  frost  went  off ;  and,  on  all  the  best  lands,  thait  is,  the 
.soils  inclined  to  clay,  the  plaiits  have  nearly  disappeared, .  which 
alarms  us  very  much.  Field-work,  in  general,  is  in  a  forward  state  ; 
buty  at  present,  the  ground  is  too  wet  for  the  seed  process.  Our  com 
markets  have  kept  steady  through  the  winter ;  and,  owing  to  the 
high  price  of  wheat,  barley  sold  readily,  a  great  part  of  ft  having 
been  ground  for  bread.  At  one?  time,  there  was  every  appear- 
ance ot  a  scarcity  of  wheat  before  next  harvest  in  this  part.  How- 
ever, the  alarm  has  gone  off ;  and,  within  the  last  fortnight,  wheat 
seems  to  pour  in  upon  us  from  all  quarters, — every  seaport  on  this 
side  of  the  Bristol  channel  being  full  of  it,  though  the  price  does 
not  seem  much  affected.  Tlie  v^heat  crop  here  is  greatly  deficient 
as  to  quantity  :  but  the  quality  is  better  than  any  that  has  as  yet 
been  imported.  The  general  prices  have  been — Whe^t  from  38ii. 
to  42s.  for  163  lib.  ;  Barley  from  16s.  to  l8s.  per  bushel  of  <!l 
gallons  :  Oats  from  12s.  to  16s.  of  our  bushel,  or  about  4  Winches- 
ters ;  Peas  from  16s.  to  18s.  for  21  gallons,  but  few  of  them  to  be 
sold*  Butcher-meat  high — Beef  and  Mutton  from  8d.  to  lOd.  per 
lib-  ;  Pigs  for  bacon,  weighed  whole,  7id.  to  8d.  per  pound.     Lean 

. .  cattle  and  sheep  are  in  demand,  and  fetch  great  prices.  The  turnips 
did  not  prove  good  ;  and  what  is  left  of  them  have  suffered  nmch  by 
the  frost.     The  rick- yards  are  looking  thin,  not  being  bulky  at  first ; 

*  but  we  have,  in  general,  a  good  stock  of  hay.  There  is  1  great 
complaint  that  sheep,  on  all  the  wet  soils,  are  rotten  9  and  mu9h 
loss  is  already  sustained. ' 

Wiltshire  RepOrti 

Much  alarm  prevails  concerning  many  extensive  tracts  of  wheat# 
triiicb,  it  is  feared,  will  not  recover  from  the  injurious  effects  of  the  late 
frosts  :  indeed,  in  many  fields,  scarcely  the  vestige  of  verdure 
be  observed :  yet,  frein  the  hope  of  recovery,  moit  of  the  farm- 
to^  xu  Ko.  41.  I  its 
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rrs  are  determined  to  avoid  ploughing  them  up  ;  and  have  resolved 
to  plant  potatoes  on  a  large  scale,  in  order  to  avert,  as  much  as  pos« 
bible,  the  dreaded  consequences  of  a  fliilure  in  the  wheat  crops. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  the  early  sown  crops  are  those; 
wliicli  are  most  affected  ;  and  tliis  circumstance  may  proceed  froiti 
the  very  forward  state  to  which  the  mildness  of  the  season  (previous 
to  tlie  late  severe  weather)  had  brought  them.  Several  ezperieilced 
a;T;ncuUurists,  however,  are  of  opinion,  that  most  of  tlie  wheats  Will 
revive,  especially  those  which  had  not  been  fed  oflF  by  sheep ;  as» 
wliore  tliis  has  not  been  done,  tlie  roots  are  firm,  though  the  blade  U 
withered. 

Potatoes  are  now  coming  in  from  the  reservesy  and  proye  as  good 
in  quality  as  they  are  abundant  in  quantity.  The  weather  is  agaiiji 
unusually  mild ;  and  as  the  stock  of  hay  on  hand  is  large  for  the 
time  of  year,  it  may  reasonably  be  calculated  upon,  that  there  will 
be  no  want  of  that  article,  should  even  the  next  season's  growtl) 

prove  defective. Feb.  28. 

Letter  from  a  Gentleman  in  Cumberland^  March  2. 

*  The  month  of  August  was  extremely  wet :  the  fall  of  fain  was- 
T.f^SG,  being  the  greatest  quantity  that  has  fallen  in  one  month  for 
se\eral  years  past.     Much  late  sown  grass  was  damaged;  and,  hi 
low  marshy  situations,  a  considerable  quantity  was  not  harvested.    la 
the  beginning  of  September,  the  weather  was  dry  for  a  week ;  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  month  being  tolerably  fine,  till  the  1 8th,  whea 
there  occurred  the  highest  flood  ever  remembered.     More  damage 
was  perhaps  sustained  by  it,  than  by  all  the  floods  which  have  taken 
place  for  forty  years  past, — whole  fields  of  com  having  been  swept 
away  at  once,  and  either  totally  lost  to  the  proprietors,  or  so  mnch 
damaged  as  to  be  comparatively  of  little  value.     Ten  or  twelve  cdan- 
ty  bridges  were  destroyed.     Two  inches  and  ahalf  of  rain,  the  great- 
est <iuantity  ever  known  to  fall  at  one  time,  in  the  central  part  of 
this  county,  fell  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours.     October  and  No- 
vember, however,  proved  remarkably  dry,  and  wheat  was  sdwn  nn- 
der  favourable  circumstances.     In  fifteen  days,  during  December^ 
the  tail  of  rain  was  4.481.     The  whole  amount  of  frosty  days  £d 
not  exceed   twenty,   which   chiefly  occurred   during  January  and 
February.     Wheat  in  general  was  imperfectly  secured,  and  many 
indlfTerent  samples  are  shown.     Oats  are  good  and  abundant.     Batr- 
ley,  as  well  as  wheat,  is  much  short  of  an  average  crop.     Potatoei» 
in  several  parts  of  the  county,  are  abundant ;  but  many  acres  in  the 
vicinity  of  Whitehaven  were  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  the  gra1>. 
Turnips  arc  indifferent.     Prices — Wheat  1 2s. ;    Oats  3s«  8d. ;    Bar* 
ley  6s.  per  Winchester  bushel.     Stall-fed  cattle  10  per  cent  higher 
than  last  year ;  Lean  stock  20  per  cent. ;    Swine  and  Pigs  30  per 
cent.  ;    Horses,  in  many  instances,  25  and  30  per  cent.     Spring 
wheat  {Triticum  irstivum),  whether  imported  or  grown  in  this  coun- 
ty, has  answered  extremely  ill  in  general.     In  some  cases  it  was  not 
Crashed  ;  in  others  it  scarcely  returned  the  secdL    In  no  instance^, 
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tbat  I  have  heard  of,  did  the  produce  exceed  27  Wincbster  bu&hels 
per  statute  acre.  In  many  cases,  even  when  the  crop  was  tolerable, 
occasioned  in  part  by  neglect  of  pickling,  one  third  was  useless,  in 
consequence  (A  sxnxxu  The  best  crop  was  grown  on  land  intended 
for  oats»  from  lea — soil  light  sandy  loam,  with  a  top-dressing  of  sea 
sand»  50  cart  loads  to  the  acre-  In  general,  it  succeeds  best  after 
tBmip.  At  the  same  time,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained,  that  a 
lea  forrowy  with  any  kind  of  top-dressing,  would  answer  well.  This 
«ort  of  wheat  requires  fresh  ground  ;  and  has  answered  well  on  fal- 
low.  Though  the  writer  lost  considerably  la^t  year,  he  feels  de- 
termined to  make  some  more  trials,  before  he  tvhoU^  condemns  its 
culture.  J.  €•  Curwen,  Esq.  intends  wholly  to  desist  sowing  it. 
Mot  one  good  crop  of  it  on  strong  soils  can  be  heard  of. 

•  The  large  extracts  you  made  from  the  Report  of  Mr  Curwen  to 
the  Workington  Society,  for  1808,  and  your  engagement  to  make 
ample  use  of  the  Report  for  1809,  in  die  present  Number,  confirms 
the  opinion  I  have  long  entertained,  that  county  reporters  cannot 
render  a  more  essential  service  to  agriculture  than  by  the  adcp« 
tion  of  a  similar  plan  in  their  reports.  Who,  that  reflects  upon  the 
exertions  of  a  Culley,  a  Collings,  a  Mason,  does  not  feel  new  incite- 
ynent  to  attention,  care  and  application  ?  Are  not  the  living  exam- 
ples of  those  who,  by  successful  draining,  irrigation,  correct  rotation^ 
Ice.  have  extended  the  knowledge  of  agriculture,  more  powerful  al- 
lurements to  vigorous  exertion,  than  the  most  elaborate  scientific  dc- 
taS  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture,  whether  emanating  from 
the  pen  of  a  doctor  of  physic,  or  an  advocate  ia  law  ?  If  you  think 
fit  to  adopt  the  plan,  may  every  writer  of  such  Reports  remember 
Amicus  SocrateSf  jlmicus  PlatOy  sed  magis  Arnica  Veritas. 

*  J.  C.  Curwen,  Esq.,  of  whose  improvements  and  exertions  I  intend 
giving  you  as  concise  and  comprehensive  an  account  as  the  limit/i  of  this 
paper  will  allow,  occupies  520  acres  at  the  Schoose;  200  acres  at  Moor 
Close  ;  and  he  has  lately  added  80  acres  more.  His  crop  of  wheat 
this  year  sown,  is  370  or  380  acres.  His  proximity  to  Workington 
enables  him  to  sow  so  much,  combined  with  some  new  enckburcs 
which  he  pared  and  burned  last  summer.  The  extirpation  of  decks, 
ccuch-grass  and  ox-eyed  daisy,  has  occupied  a  very  considerable 
share  of  the  attention  of  that  gentleman  The  number  of  seeds  pro- 
duced  by  one  dock,  was  52,000.  He  has  jM-ocured  700  curts  of  ve- 
l^etable  mould,  by  mixing  twitch-grass  with  hot  lime;  thus  making 
nis  enemy  a  friend.  The  leauing  causes  for  his  u:iing  the  drill  are,  to 
clean  the  ground  more  effectually  ; — to  prevent  die  grain  from  lodg- 
ing ; — to  encourage  the  growth  of  clover  by  a  more  open  current  of 
air  ;  and  by  sow^ing  it  later  than  can  he  done  under  the  broad-cast  sys- 
£em»  which  prevents  any  injury  from  frosts.  During  the  last  five  or  six 
years,  he  has  drained  6700  roods,  or  nearly ;  which  has  cost  liim  be- 
twixt  2000/.  and  3000/.  In  consequence  of  deep  ploughing,  he  pro- 
cured 8000  cart-loads  of  stones,  which  saved  nearly  half  the  expense 
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he  would  otherwise  have  incurred  m  filling  his  drains.  Deep  plough- 
jng,  fourteen  inches  in  many  cases,  he  considers  to  have  answer^ 
well :  at  the  same  time^  it  requires  many  well  conducted  experiments 
to  form  ju^t  conclusions  on  so  contested  a  point.  Mr  Curwen  has 
lately  mnde  pyramidal  heaps  of  cow  and  horse  dung,  mixed  aker- 
nately,  which  he  has  covered  with  earth,  taken  from  the  ditches, 
headlands,  6cc.  He  always  covers  his  dung  deep,  to  prevent  evapo- 
ration. At  present,  he  is  saturating  his  composts  with  the  urine  from 
]iis  catile  and  horses,  and  the  oozings  from  the  dunghill,  by  means  of 
pumps,  &:c.  Lime  he  uses  on  clqver  after  its  first  cutting,  and  for 
romposts.  Scl'.isiu?  and  lime  he  has  used  with  ad^'antage  ;  hut  not 
very  lately  Gypsum  produced  no  valuable  cflxcLs;  of  course  he 
hns  ceas'\i  using  it.  He  endeavours  to  have  all  his  winter  fallows 
ploiv.rbcj  hefi  .0  riiiisimas,  .)\\d  so>vn  as  early  as  the  season  and  o- 
tJior  circumstances  will  .:llow.  liis  .;rcen  crops  are  sown  and  plant 
cd  nearly  one  foot  and  a  half  wider  than  the  general  mode ;  in'some 
cases,  tv'o  f-et;  -ind  as  he  finds  the  first  day'«  exhalation  from  plough- 
ing is  in  ^i  e  proportion  of  950  lib  of  wter  per  hou;-  on  an  acre,  and  the 
second  day's  exhalation  decreases  one  third,  he  is  induced  to  continue 
aration,  whicli  he  can  more  effectually  d'  by  means  of  large  stitches, 
dunng  tlie  gnvth  cS  liis  '  "ccn  crops.  He  is  at  present  cautious  in  the 
selection  of  his  sec- 1.  Hib  remark  on  his  former  error  in  so\nng  seed 
without  selection,  is  nc)t  unworthy  the  attention  of  our  greatest  phi- 
losophers :  and  m.ay  every  member  of  his  Society  regard  it.  "  Hav- 
ing laid  it  down  ns  a  rule,  from  which  I  hope  I  shall  never  depart, 
to  speak  not  onl y /IIk:  plain  truth,  but  all  the  truth,  whether  it  re- 
gards Tiiy  own  operations  or  those  of  others,  I  rely  on  its  disarming 
»ny  feoling  of  displeasure  in  cases  of  censure.  Something  is  gained 
by  making  my  errors  srrviccable  to  the  public,  as  well  as  those  I 
may  witness  L'lsewhere.  '*     Vide  Rep.  180^,  p.  Oi. 

*  Carrots,  cabbages,  rape,  Swedish  and  common  turnips,  are  the 
green  crops  t^cnerally  sdwn  ;  the  thousand-headed  cabbage,  and  root 
of  scarcity  {/chnltrabi),  he  has  tried  on  a  more  limited  scale ;  but  they 
h.ivc  not  equalled  his  expectations.  His  tares  and  beans  have  not 
succeeded  well,  occasioned  cither  by  the  season,  or  want  of  cleanness 
in  the  preparation.  His  crops  of  cabbages,  of  carrots,  and  of  tur- 
nips, have  in  seme  cases  been  very  great :  35-^  tons  cabbages  ;  15 
toi  s  of  c;irrots,  tops  and  roots  ;  30  tons  of  turnips ;  23  tons  clover, 
K'^  c  ■  nsi«^crs  one  acre  soiled,  equal  to  seven  depastured,  in  his  Re- 
port foi  }^07.  It  may  be  doubted,  from  Mr  Swinbum's  account, 
wh(..sc  vc'a  iiy  Mr  Ciirwen  attests,  whether  one  acre  soiled  equals 
f'»i]r  'Iv. pastured  It  one  cow  cats  twelve  stone  of  clover  per  day, 
(n-j  vcv ;  ^ireat  oiiantity,  since  Mr  Swinburn's  cow  ate  sixteen),  it  will 
rccjuire  thirteen  acres  of  clover  to  support  thirty  cows,  allowing  the 
clover  \o  be  tventy  tons  per  acre.  It  may  be  left  to  the  knowledge 
ci  gr.iyier*.,  whether  land  under  proper  management,  of  four  times 
that  extint,  viz.  fifty-two  acres,  would  not  support  the  same  stock. 
Ti^iey  have  pastui*es  in  Lincolnshire  which  will  depasture  two  cows 
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to  the  acre.  He  allows  5  lib.  of  carrots  to  each  horse  per  day,  anJ 
finds  his  horses  improve  with  cut  straw  and  steamed  potatoes,  pro- 
vided too  great  a  quantity  is  not  given  at  once.  Therailch  cows  are 
allowed  4?  lib.  of  oil-cake,  with  cut  straw  boiled,  which  increases  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  milk.  Every  one  who  has  considered 
1§ie  national  bad  effects  produced  by  such  a  superabundance  of  horses, 
must  be  pleased  to  hear  of  Mr  Curwen  introducing  oxen  so  extensively. 
He  has  thirty  at  present.  It  would  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  iee 
that  gentleman  making  a  sufficient  number  of  accurately  conducted 
experiments  to  prove  whjth  of  the  varieties  of  wheat  answer  best  on 
his  soil.  His  fortune  and  situation  enable  him  to  dd  it  better  than 
any  in  this  couniy  ;  and  surely  it  would  not  discredit  the  President 
of  such  a  society.  Long  and  earnestly  have  I  wished  the  breeding 
xnania,  as  some  term  it,  had  seized  him : — the  short-homed  breed 
would  have  been  then  imported  in  their  purity ;  and  his  liberality 
would  have  induced  him  not  to  confine  them  to  himself.  I  am  sorry 
monopoly  prevails  so  much  amongst  our  breeders  :  it  will  cease  when 
.  sentiments  of  genuine  philanthropy  actuate  their  conduct.  Mr  Cur 
wen  has  ceased  using  molasses  for  rearing  and  fattening  calves.  I  am 
sorry  he  secured  grain  regularly  on  the  sabbath  during  last  han^est, 
as  his  example  and  precept  will  be  considered  as  a  sufficient  reason 
with  his  tenants  and  dependants.  If  it  is  ju^tifialile  to  secure  gr  lin 
on  a  Sunday,  in  a  ticklish  season,  who  can  disprove  the  proprier-  of 
sowing  on  that  day,  since  every  one  allows  the  success  of  a  cr  !i  'de- 
pends more  on  the  season  of  sowing,  than  any  other  process  belong-' 
ing  to  its  culture  ?  In  general,  too,  more  injury  is  done  by  precipi- 
timcy  than  by  tardiness,  during  hay  and  corn  harvest.  •  In  a  word, 
aaay  Cumberland  long  continue  to  enjoy  the  example  of  Mr  Ciirwen's 
spirited  exertions  : — may  no  false  prejudice  be  formed  by  its  farmers  : 
— may  tlie  Workington  Agricultural  Society,  whilst  it  has  truth  for 
its  basis,  and  public  utility  for  its  end,  enjoy  the  blessing  which  qui 
vertd  on  the  dying  lips  of  that  honour  to  human  nature,  Father  Paul, 
£sio  per  pet  ua.  * 

Lciicrfrom  London^  ^ih  March, 

*  The  chura£icr  of  crop  1809  was  reprtu'iUcd,  by  the  moft  intelli- 
gent agricuhiiritts  in  every  part  of  Great  Britain,  as  being  unproduc- 
tive, efpecially  in  the  articles  of  bread  corn.  The  deficient  qualities 
and  dimiuiflied  quantities,  and  confequent  high  prices  of  wheat  which 
appeared  at  this  market  after  harvcfl,  attradled  the  attention  of  the  fo- 
reign ir.erchants  ;  and  they  foon  devifed  means  of  obtaining  fupplica 
from  the  ei»emy's  coafts.  Their  activity  has  already  had  tlie  cfT^c^ 
to  introduce  into  this  port,  fiucc  the  date  of  our  lull  in  the  end  of 
Novcn.hv  f,  no  Icfs  than  220,348  quarters  of  wheat,  chiefly  from  the 
port«  of  France,  Hollai.d,  and  Flnnders  ;  a  quantity  within  8785  qrar- 
Vcti  of  tKe  whole  arrivals  of  British  wheat  at  this  market  in  the  year 
J  809,  and  equal  to  more  than  a  half  of  both  the  Enghfh  and  foreign 
wheats  ei  ttTcd  iijw.irds  during  the  above  period. 

•  .Thtlt  large  foreign  fupplics  have  certainly  checked  the  tendency  to 
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bigher  priced  during  winter  ;  and  have  drawn  hither  buyers  from  all  parti 
of  the  inland  as  well  as  coafting  countiesy  who  require  fuperior  qua* 
lilies  to  work  off  their  awn  inferior  and  damp  defcriptions  of  wheat. 
The  recent  reftridive  decrees  of  France  may  for  fome  time  deprive  us  qf 
further  fupplies  from  the  Continent ;  but|  as  our  relations  with  the  Ar 
merican  States  feem  to  aflume  a  pacific  appearance,  we  may  ezpe&  to 
derive,  from  thence,  fome  coniiderable  quantities  of  flour  ia  the  cooc^ 
of  the  fummer. 

<  The  changeable  weather  during  the  winter  months^  having  alnoft 
entirely  dcilroyed  the  turnip  crop,  and  many  other  hardy  plants,  ieriom 
apprehenfions  for  the  fate  of  the  early- fown  wheats  in  fome  counties  wr^ 
entertained  ;  but,  as  the  fpring  fets  in  favourably,  it  is  to  be  hoped  any 
partial  injury  may  be  repaired  By  frefh  feeding.  The  article  of  bar]e|: 
came  to  hand  of  fuch  ordinary  quality  in  general  after  hanrefty  that  tbt 
l>eft  malting  kinds  obtained  high  prices ;  but,  as  the  fupplies  iacreafedt 
the  prices  declined,  and  are  now  los.  per  quarter  lower  than  at  that  p^ 
nod  ;  while  the  damp  and  ordinary  forts  have  fallen  fUU  more,  and  avi 
almoft  unfakable.  All  the  other  kinds  of  fpring  com  are  cheaper  thaip 
they  were  three  months  ago,  and  are  in  great  abundance  here,  Whcyt 
alone  is  dearer,  and  that  only  3s.  to  43.  per  quarter. 

*  The  long  contelted  qaeftion  of  diftillation  feems  at  length  fettled  tt 
continue  on  lugar  in  Great  Britain,  and  to  work  from  corn  in  Iieja^d^ 
The  only  folid  argument  for  that  arrangement  feems  to  be^  the  fecuritv 
of  the  revenue ;  for  although  the  filler  kingdom  had  an  abundant  gtpwtb 
^f  oats,  the  quality  is  no  better  than  our  own  i  and  that  is  the  woift  wf 
lave  known  lar  many  years  pad. 

*  State  of  London  Markets,  Monday,  March  5. 
Wheat,  English,  White 

Do.        Red 

.■  ■  Scotch,  &c.         -        -      - 

>   ■■  Dantzig,  &c. 

Brabant  &  French 

Barley,  Malting         ... 

Grinding         -         -  - 

Beans,  Small  -  -  - 

Large         *         •         -         . 

Peas,  Boilers         .... 

Nonboilers  and  Grey 

Oats,  Potatoe 

— —  Poland        -  -  - 

— ^—  Feed  -  .  - 

Flour,  English  k.  French 

American,  p.  Barrel  of  1 96  lib. 

Tares,  Spring         -         -         .         .  8s.  to  10s.  per  bushel. 

Fat  Cattle  in  Smitlifield  Market,  5$.  2d.  to  i5^.  2d.  p.  stone  of  8  lib. 
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105s.  110s.  115s«  p.  quarter* 

94s,    96s. 

1026. 

90s.    95s. 

108s.  115s. 

117s. 

92s.    98s. 

105s. 

40s.    44s. 

475. 

28s.    S6s. 

52s.    55s. 

565. 

36s.    40s. 

43fi. 

68s.    70s. 

48s.    52s. 

55s. 

33s.    35s. 

37s. 

28s.    30s. 

33s. 

25s.    27s. 

29s. 

85s.    88s. 

90s. 

56s.    58s. 

lEio.  Gbiiuary.  tjj. 


OBITUARY. 
Died  lately*  at  Amisficld  Mains,  near  Haddington*  Mr  William 
'Brodis;  a  most  respectable  and  extensive  farmery  well  known  in 
many  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

When  recording  the  death  of  Mr  Brodie,  we  are  in  du^r  bound  to 
detail  some  particulars  of  his  life,  and  to  mention  a  few  of  the  numer- 
ous improvements  which  ultimately  caused  him  to  be  ranked  amongst 
the  first  of  his  profession.  Were  these  matters  to  pass  unnoticed,  our 
readers  might,  with  truth,  accuse  us  of  unpardonable  negligence.  To 
save  ourselves  from  such  a  charge,  the  following  hasty  «ket(^  is  drawn 
tip ;  and,  whilst  justice  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  is  in  that 
way  attempted,  die  living  may  probably  derive  some  benefit  from 
a  short  account  of  this  eminent  agriculturrst. 

Mr  Brodie  was  bom  in  1739,  and  first  known  to  us  when  he  oc- 
cupied tlie  farm  of  Bucknow,  part  of  the  estate  of  Leaston  in  East- 
Lothian.  After  disposing  of  the  lekse  of  that  farm  to  the  landlord 
for  a  valuable  consideration,  he  entered  to  the  large  farm  of  Upper 
Keith,  in  the  south-west  comer  of  die  same  county ;  and  soon  dis- 
played a  sample  of  those  talents  which  latterly  disdnguished  him 
aboie  the  great  body  of  his  contemporaries.  The  lands  of  Keiths 
before  his  entrance,  were  in  the  hands  of  many  small  farmers,  whose 
laanagement  was  that  of  the  old  school ;  therefore  need  not  be  de- 
scribed in  this  place.  Mr  Brodie  soon  got  the  whole  lands  into 
shape — introduced  in  an  extensive  manner  the  drilled  turnip  hus- 
bandry, then  only  followed  by  a  few  people — improved  his  breed  of 
sheep,  or  rather  imported  a  new  breed  from  Messrs  Culleys  and  o- 
thers — reared  early  lambs  in  great  numbers  for  the  Edinburgh  mar- 
ket— cultivated  the  best  and  most  approved  varieties  of  grain ; — 
and,  in  short,  obtained  in  a  few  years  the  character  of  a  diligent  and 
enterprising  farmer  with  his  neighbours,  and  every  one  acquaintetT 
with  the  nature  and  success  of  his  various  operadons. 

Some  years  ago,  Mr  Brodie  took  a  lease  of  the  extensive  and  valu- 
able farm  of  Amisfield  Mains  from  the  Earl  of  Wemyss,  and  subset  the- 
farm  of  Upper  Keith  to  a  near  friend,  who  agreed  to  gxv^  him  a  con- 
siderable annual  surplus  rent.   The  farm  of  Amisfield  Mains  required 
just  such  a  tenant  as  Mr  Brodie, — most  of  it  being  in  grass,  and  some 
not  sown  down  in  the  very  best  order,  whilst  litde  or  any  of  die  farm  had 
been  limed  within  the  memory  of  man.    Mr  Brodie  saw  at  one  glance 
what  was  wanted;  and,  being  amply  provided  with  the  means,  immedi- 
ately set  about  the  necessary  improvements  with  vigour  and  judgment- 
He  first  biylt  a  new  house  for  himself,  with  a  number  of  cottages 
for  his  servants — repaired  and  enlarged  the  farm-yard  or  courtine — 
and  made  a  new  roa4  across  the  farm,  nearly  one  mile  in  lengdi,  in 
order  that  his  various  operations  might  be  facilitated.     With  regard 
to  his  mode  of  culture,  the  plan  was  uniformly  followed  out,  of  break- 
ing up  die  grass  lund,  ar.d  seeding  with  oats  in  the  first  year.     In  the 
iKond  year  it  ms  lammor-iallowed  |  to  wbicb.  lime  was  liberally 

bestowed^ 
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bcstoweJ,  ofton  accompanied  with  dung.  Upon  part  of  the  land, 
insn?ad  of  having  phiiti  fallow,  he  took  a  crop  of  turnips ;  hut  with  the 
crop  of  corn  which  succeeded,  he  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  sowing 
grass  seeds.  According  to  this  plan,  the  whole  of  that  extensive  farm 
-was  brought  into  high  condition,  in  a  sliorter  period  than  could  have 
been  expected  by  the  most  sanguine  agriculturist,  though  no  doubt 
the  amount  of  outlay  thereby  occasioned  was  very  considerable. 

But  our  limits  restrain  us  from  enlargin;^  upon  these  matters,  not- 
withstanding of  our  extreme  anxiety  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of 
a  man,  for  whom,  when  in  life,  we  entertained  the  most  sincere  re- 
spect. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  success  of  Mr  Brodie  furnishes  a 
strong  proof  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  a  steady  and  diligent 
man.  The  writer  of  this  article  knew  him  well ;  arid  can  safely  say, 
that,  in  activity  and  attention  to  business,  he  was  exceeded  by  few 
people.  In  a  word,  his  death  causes  a  blank  in  society,  which  will 
not  soon  be  filled  up.  N. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


The  Olservations  of  Mr  Laxvrie  are  rather  tedious.  We  shall  en- 
deavour, however,  to  present  them  to  our  readers  in  next  Number ; 
as  also  the  Review  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie's  Survey  of  the  Agri- 
culture of  Ross  and  Cromarty. 

We  are  obliged  to  the  Gentleman  who  sent  the  Letter  signed 
*  Spectator;  '  and  shall  give  it  a  place  as  soon  as  possible. 

A  Letter  on  Lime,  signed  0.  R.  S.  has  been  received,  and  is  under 
consideration. 

The  Draft  and  Description  of  a  Thrashing  Machine,  sent  by  our 
respectable  correspondent  W.  B.  was  intended  for  this  Number,  had 
not  circumstances  occurred  which  prevented  us  from  findiiig  room 
for  it.     In  our  next  this  article  shall  not  be  neglected. 

The  like  notice  may  be  given  concerning  a  Report  of  the  Cauu 
about  billeting  Soldiers  in  the  Dtnellinghouse  of  a  Farmer, 

The  Hints  concerning  the  proper  Periods  of  Sffwing  differeni  Kindi 
0f  Seeds,  will  meet  with  insertion. 

No.  XLIL  tviUbe  Published  on  Monday,  11/A  Jvne^  1810. 


ERRATA  IN  THIS  NUMBER. 

Page  6,  line  2d  from  bottom,  for  these  words,  •  Having  in  my  twt 

last  letters, '  read  *  Having  in  two  former  letters. ' 
Page  102,  line  25th  from  top,  for  *  westward,  *  read  <  ttulmnrdw* 
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BRANCH    I. 
ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

FOR   THB   farmer's   MAGAZINE. 

Skefch  of  the  Sheep  Htisband/y  of  DwnfrieS'Shire ;  obligingly  com^ 
municated  by  a  Gentleimn  well  acquainted  with  that  BmnQh  of 
Rural  Business f 


T, 


HE  Cheviot  breed  of  sheep  has  been  long  established  In  the 
grazing  districts  of  Dumfries-shire,  though  it  is  only  within  these 
thirty  years,  or  somewhat  less,  that  much  attention  has  been  paid 
to  their  improvement,  in  regard  to  shape  and  fleece.     In  the  stormy 
and  highland  parts  of  the  county,  they  have  now  in  a  great  mea- 
sure supplanted  the  short,  or  black-faced  breed,  which,  though  not 
yet  entirely  exterminated,  will  likely  be  so  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years.     The  properties  which  this  latter  breed  possesses,  in  being 
naturally  better  adapted  to  a  poor  soil,  coarse  pasture^  and  cold 
climate,  in  a  highland  district,  are  confessed  by  those  who  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  them  with  the  Cheviot  breed  ; 
and  it  is  owing  to  the  superior  value  of  their  wool  alone,  that 
the  latter  are  so  universally  adopted,  in  preference  to  their  more 
hardy  predecessors.    The  properties  of  the  black-faced  sheep  are 
valuable  and  numerous.     That  breed,  being  naturally  possessed 
of  a  more  hardy,  vigorous,  and  active  constitution,  and  being  less 
affected  by  the  changes  and  inclemencies  of  the  seaon,  is  satis-* 
fied  with  a  coarser  pasture  ;   is  more  easily  fed  or  fattened  than 
the  Cheviot  breed  ;  and,  excepting  the  braxy^  is  not  in  general 
»o  much  subject  to  disease.     IJut  these  natural  advantages,  whici^ 
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render  this  breed  so  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  an  elevated  range  of 
pasture,  and  a  cold  climate,  are  greatly  overbalanced,  in  the  judge- 
ment of  the  grazier,  by  the  marked  superiority  which  the  Cheviot 
breed  acquires  by  the  fineness  and  value  of  their  fleece  ;  and|  af 
the  fleece  now  constitutes  a  very  considerable  proportion  in  the 
value  of  a  sheep,  this  circumstance  must  determine  the  cause  in 
their  favour.  The  comparative  value  of  the  wool  of  the  Cheviot, 
to  that  of  the  black-faced  breed,  is  nearly  as  three  to  one^  or  7S 
per  cent,  higher  than  the  other. 

The  most  common  practice,  and  the  one  considered  to  be  the 
most  profitable  mode  of  stock-management,  pursued  in  the  gra2<» 
ing  districts  of  this  county,  is  to  keep  what  is  termed  a  bre^ing^ 
or  ewe  stock.     On  some  farms,  lying  in  very  elevated  situations 
towards  the  sources  of  the  riverar  in  the  northern  and  eastern 
boundaries  of  the  county,  and  which  are  liable  to  be  stormed 
during  winter,  a  wedder  stock,  or  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  flock  of  that  description,  is  esteemed  more  advantageous  ta 
the  owner,  as  this  kind  of  stock  is  better  qualified  for  enduring 
the  labour  and  fatigue  of  searching  for  food  amid  snow,  and  o- 
ther  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  to  which,  in  these  situationSi 
they  are  exposed  during  the  winter  months.     Where  a  ewe  stock 
is  kept,  the  best  ewe  lambs  of  the  season,  with  the  necessary  num- 
ber of  tup  Iambs  for  breeding,  are  selected,  of  a  number  propor- 
tioned to  the  quantity  of  stock  sold  ofl^  yearly,  or  of  such  as  deaths 
and  other  casualties  may  render  necessary,  in  order  to  renew  the 
number  so  disposed  of,  and  maintain  a  full  stock  upon  the  farm* 
These  are  usually  burnt  on  the  face  with  a  hot  iron,  marked  in  the 
ear,  and  stamped  with  the  owner's  letter  or  cypher,  and  some* 
times  with  all  these,  in  order  more  clearly  to  ascertain  and  ident»* 
fy  the  property  of  the  owner.     The  remainder  of  the  lambs  are 
sold  to  dealers  in  the  country,  to  graziers  from  England,  or  to 
farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  who  do  not  keep  a  regular  breed- 
ing stock.     Such  of  the  male  stock  of  lambs   not  intended  tp 
be  kept  for  rams,  are  castrated  about  the  middle  or  end  of  May ; 
but  the  sooner  this  severe,  but  necessary,  operation  is  performed^ 
the  less  danger  may  be  apprehended,  if  the  weather  is  favourable. 
The  lambs  are  allowed  to  suck  their  dams  until  the  middle  of  July» 
or  beginning  of  August,  when  they  are  in  good  condition  for  be* 
ing  presented  in  the  markets,  or  even  fit  for  the  shambles.     The- 
principal  markets  for  lambs,  resorted  to  by  farmers  in  this  coun- 
ty, are  the  annual  fairs  held  at  St  Boswells  on  the  18th  o£  Julyt 
at  Langholm  on  the  2Gth  of  that  month,  and  at  Lockerby  on  the 
14th  of  August. 

When   lambs   are   weaned,  such   as   are    not  retained  as  a 
part  of   the   breeding   stock,    are    commonly  divided  into  four 
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aasorted  according  to  sex,  size,  and  external  appearance. 
at  two  thirds,  or  sometimes  three  fourths,  of  the  wedder 
M  of  the  best  bone  and  shape,  are  selected  from  the  rest, 
di  constitute  the  principal  and  most  numerous  lot  of  lambs 
farmer  has  to  dispose  of.  A  second,  or  inferior  lot,  is 
ke  manner  picked  out  from  those  which  remain^  after  the 
:  wedder  Iambs   have  been  taken  out.       A  paraltei  lot  of 

lambs  is  selected  from  those'of  that  sex,  after  the  necessary 
iber  for  the  breeding  stock  have  been  taken  out,  which  forms 
third  lot ;  and  the  remainder  of  both  ewe  and  wedder  lambs 
ns  the  fourth  lot,  which  consists  of  the  most  diminutive  or 
ikly  and  ill-shaped  lambs  of  both  sexes. 
Towards  the  end  of  June,  or  early  in  July,  such  of  the  ewe 
'k  as  have  lambs  are  separated  from  the  hogs  and  those  of 
stock  which  have  not  lambs.  The  former  are  allowed  to 
ze  and  suckle  their  lambs  upon  the  richest  pasture  and 
t  grass  on  the  farm,  until  the  lambs  are  weaned.  The  other 
iiion,  immediately  upon  this  separation,  are  washed,  by  forc- 
them  to  leap  into,  and  swim  across  a  natural  pool  of  water, 
in  artificial  one 'formed  for  the  purpose.  This  is  repeated  three 
four  times,  till  the  fleece  has  been  properly  drenched  or  cleans- 
vith  water,  in  order  to  extract  from  the  wool  the  eJce,  *  dried 

moss,  dung,  and  other  extraneous  substances  which  may  ad- 
e  to  the  fleece.  If  the  weather  continue  dry  for  two  or  three 
'8  after  they  have  been  washed,  the  fleece  will  be  perfectly  dry 

the  operation  of  shearing.  Much  dexterity  and  address  is 
played  in  performing  this  operation  properly.    Formerly,  when 

price  of  wool  had  not  advanced  to  the  present  high  rates,  this 
t  of  sheep  economy  was  performed  in  a  very  slovenly  and 
perfect  manner, — the  principal  aim  of  the  storemaster  being, 
itrip  the  fleece  from  the  back  of  the  animal  with  the  smallest 
ttble  and  at  the  least  expense  ;  while,  in  attending  to  these  ob- 
ts,  the  waste  of  wool,  and  the  appearance  of  the  sheep,  were 
7  little  if  at  all  regarded.  Particular  attention,  however,  is  now 
d,  by  all  judicious  stock-farmers,  to  the  manner  in  which  this  o- 
ration  is  performed.  They  are  shorn  more  neatly  and  carefully, 
an  equal  and  uniform  depth  of  wool  over  the  whole  body,  by 
uch  means  there  is  less  waste  of  the  fleece,  while  the  shape 
d  external  appearance  of  the  flock  is  thereby  greatly  meliorated. 
^  fleeces  are  wrapped  up  in  oblong  rolls,  with  the  inner  ov 
^m  side  turned  outward.  When  shorn,  they  arc  stamped  with 
iling  tar  or  pitch,  with  the  proprietor's  particular  letter  or  cy- 

K  2  pher, 

*  Eke,  or  yolk,  is  a  term  used  to  denote  a  kind  of  wax,  or  greasy 
'(taacc^  which  is  naturally  produced  in  the  wool  of  all  sheep. 
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plier,  on  a  certain  part  of  the  body,  according  to  the  fancy  o 
owner,  or  different  age  of  the  she^p. 

After  clipping,  this  part  of  the  flock  is  pastured  upon  the 
est  and  coarsest  parts  of  the  farm,  or  places  most  common! 
vered  with  snow  during  winter,  for  the;  remaining  sui 
months.  In  the  course  of  this  pasturage,  should  the  s 
prove  favourable,  and  the  herbage  abundant,  they  usual! 
c]uire  a  good  habit  of  body,  and  some  of  them  are  fit  to  be  si; 
tered,  by  the  latter  end  of  the  season ;  at  least,  such  of  th< 
are  come  to  age  are  in  excellent  condition  for  turnip-feedi 
the  ensuing  winter. 

The  ewes  that  had  lambs  are  generally  (horn  after  the  lambs 
been  weaned,  though  it  h  rhr  cullnm  with  fome  farmers  to 
them  much  earlier,  conceiving  their  own  intercft,  and  the 
provement  c^  their  fljcks,  tD  be  thereby  promoted.  By  ftw 
at  an  early  perior!  oF  the  Icalon,  there  is  Icfs  lofs  of  wool 
the  fl':fv:t',  in  a  fliort  time,  naturally  becomes  loofe  and  ra 
and  liable  to  be  torn  off  by  every  bufli  and  brier  with  wh 
comes  in  contiict ;  befKies,  if  the  weather  prove  warm  am 
try,  the  Hocks  thrive  better  when  Itripped  of  their  fleece, 
when  fweating  under  a  cumberfome  burthen  of  warm  wool. 
the  contrary,  ihould  the  weather  prove  cold,  chill,  and  pic 
aiter  the  flocks  have  been  newly  ihorn,  the  confcquence  is  ; 
times  fatal. 

The  praftice  of  milking  ewes  after  lambs  are  weaned,  v 
in  forn)cr  times,  was  ufually  continued  for  the  fpace  of  1 
eight  weeks,  is'ftill  purfued  on  many  farms.  But  this 
incious  cuilom  is  now  fall  getting  into  difufe  ;  as  the  fa 
rcilraint,  and  want  of  freedom  to  purfuc  thofe  natural  in( 
and  propcrnfuies  peculiar  to  the  fpecies,  which  this  cufl.oro 
lions,  are  obfcrvcd  to  weaken  the  conilitution,  retard  the  gi 
and  iaiprovcment  of  the  animal,  and  particularly  to  dimini: 
quantity  of  wool  in  the  fleece.  It,  to  all  thefe,  we  add  the  ex 
of  hirin;^  iVrvants  for  the  pu'.  pofc,  it  will  be  found,  that  the 
tive  lollfs  attendant  thereupon  arc  not  balanced  by  any  advai 
icfuir'Tic:  iroin  fucli  a  nraciice. 

After  ilie  1  imbs  havo  been  v/eancd,  and  the  ewes  milked  for 
tinu?,  where  that  custom  is  8tiil  pers\*>tod  in,  the  whole  flock 
;»ain  suffered  to  df^nnsture  touvtlicr,  except  in  situations  ^ 
weddora  are  kept,  wiiieh  are  con^.jiionly  stationed  in  a  flock  by  i 
reives,  on  the  ijion^  rugged  and  least  sheltered  part  of  the  farm 
:he  practice  with  some,  to  separate  the  lambs  or  hogs  froi 
older  and  more  robust  classes  oi  the  flock,  and  allow  them, 
I  hat  period,  to  occupy  the  most  fertile  arid  best  sheltered  p< 
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r  sheep  walk.  But  experience  seems  now,  to  have  decided, 
[lese  are  uniformly  more  healthy,  when  suffered  to  pasture 
je,  and  enjoy  the  range  of  walk  allowed  to  the  older  sheep 
»  flock.  By  the  former  mode,  they  may  acquire  a  better 
of  body,  or  be  in  be:ter  condition  \  but,  by  the  latter,  they 
ibject  to  less  disease.  Exercise,  as  well  as  rest,  is  neces- 
or  performing  the  functions  of  nature,  and  for  the  enjoy- 
of  health,  as  pointed  out  to  us  by  the  conduct  of  the  inferior 
lis.  By  those  who  have  attended  carefully  to  the  habits 
nstincts  of  sScf^p,  it  is  observed,  that  a  certain  range  of 
re  i^  tr  !v  r-  !  :)y  ti..ni  daily,  when  suiFercd  to  follow  their 
il  prop  *::.  :•!'>:  ;  i.r.'i  :'i,-,^  v.'.;.vi  they  are  either  curbed  in  their 
mary  walk,  or  urged  to  travel  aioro  tli?!i  tlioy  uMially  per- 
from  instinct,  their  health  and  improvement  are  r,o  f.^.r  ob- 
ed.  In  the  moriiin^,  thf^y  sp?ijt?j'.eously  descend  in  arcvrular 
ess  from  the  summiis  of  tiie  mou/.tains,  or  most  elcvUetl 
af  their  pisture,  to  the  bottom  of  the  valleys  or  low^r 
ids,  wh<*re  they  graze  during  rho  first  part  of  the  day,  oc- 
»ally  resting  and  feec'ing  as  nature  prompts  them.  '  At  noon 
agiin  prar!uil!y  and  leisjrcly  begin  i^  ascend  the  rising 
ids,  u'ltil  thoy  rei'.ch  the  summit  about  sunsec ;  on  the  driest 
of  wincii,  ^hoy  always  choose  to  repose  during;  the  night, 

the  w.?at]:rr  is  mild  jnd  calm.  When  tiie  weather  is  rough 
)oisterous,  ^;ij  more  particularly  'luring  a  s^orm  in  winter, 
)rOtfress  is  usu  il'v  r.-Vi  rsr^l.  Tiie^e  observations,  it  should- 
TiaTKe'i,  are  oniy  .<p;Miciibie  to  tiie  active  and  hardy  breeds  of 
tain  sheop  :  tho.-e  of  ancrljcr  description,  possess  habitr,  and 
sitions,  \^iiich.vary  consickrahly  from  these  now  mentioned, 
out  I^Iichav'lmr.s,  the  ci'.Kst  and  most   unpromising  of  the 

particularly  xhcy?2  \\\i[\  a  coarse  or  light  fleece,  or  any  way 
tive,  are  drafted  from  tlic  other?,  and  sold  oil'  generally  to 
»rs  from  L-i^land,  to  joblv.rs,  or  to  farmers  in  tlie  arable 
:ts,  to  be  kept  through  winter,  or  to  be  (q(\  on  turnips  for 
lambles.  TJie  age  ol  a  sheep,  like  most  other  granivorous 
lis,  may  be  readily  known  during  the  first  four  years,  by  the 
and  appearance  (^i  tlie  fore  teeth.  JW  the  time  they  get  to 
:  years  old,  or  upwartli;,  tliese  generally  become  longer,  thin, 
er,  ill  set,  and  not  so  smooth  and  close  at  the  extremities. 
re  they  are  accustonv.d  ro  feed  on  turnips,  they  are  frcquent- 
npletcly  pulled  out,  rr  wc^rn  down  to  the  gum?.  The  ex- 
1  shape  and  appearance,  is  likewise  considerablv  altered. 
'  form  is  not  so  smocnh  and  plump,  the  carcase  bones  become 
prominent,  the  b'ily  is  brok."  down,  and  tlie  tail  not  so  full 
mshy,  and  their  iljcre,  in  ;:,eneral,  more  thin,  short,  and  lesr. 
ous  in  its  gron'th.      li^^sides  these  natural  sigr.s,  some  VttNjk- 
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masters  have  a  practice  of  burning  those  lambs  kept  for  breeding 
with  .1  particular  cypher  on  the  face,  or  mark  in  the  ear,  diiFerent 
from  the  general  stock  mark,  which  is  changed  each  year  \  so  that 
the  Hge  of  any  individual  sheep  of  the  flock,  or  how  long  ft  hss 
been  kept,  may  be  readily  ascertained.  Thus  the  whole  stock  of 
lambs  kept  in  one  season,  may  be  recognized  by  this  distinction ; 
and  may  in  a  similar  manner  be  sold  off  in  the  same  season ;  though 
the  same  age  amonc  animals,  as  well  as  the  human  race,  does  not 
always  indicate  uniform  or  corresponding  symptoms  of  decay.  In 
some  of  the  neighbouring  counties,  I  understand,  it  is  customary 
to  make  a  similar  draft  from  their  ewe  stock  in  the  spring  months. 
These  are  sold  off  under  the  denomination  oi  great  ewes,  or  ewes 
with  lamb.  This  practice  gives  the  farmer  an  opportunity  of 
drafting  his  stock  to  better  purpose,  or  of  judging  what  part  of 
his  flock  it  is  most  proper  to  dispose  of,  after  having  undergone 
the  severe  trial  of  winter. 

About  this  pc:riod,  the  rams  are  feparated  from  the  ewes,  and 
kept  apart  with  great  care  until  Martinmas.     During  this  time, 
they  are  well  fed,  having  turnips  given  them  while  confined  in  the 
night ;  and  fome  farmers  feed  them  with  hay  and  corn  before  they 
are  put  to  the  ewes.     As  the  ewes  generally  begin  to  take  the  ram 
about  that  period,  by  preventing  their  intercourfe  for  a  few  weeks 
longer,  when  they  are  all  in  feaifon,  the  enfutng  breed  of  lambs  is 
of  a  more   uniform  age  .ind  growth,  while  there  is  a  better  pro- 
{pt£t  of  grufs  and   frefli  herbage  for  the  dams  to  nourifii  their 
lambs  in  the  fpnng   months.     But,  previous  to  the  rams  being 
turned  to  the  cwts,  a   fcparation  is   made  of  the  younger  from 
the  older  ewe  ftoik,  particularly  thofc  which  have  been  once  fliorn, 
or  in  their  fecond  yt*ar  ;  and  fomctimes  of  the.  moft  weakly  and 
lead  improved  of  thofe  twice  {horn.     Thcfe  arc  kept  from  the 
rams  about  ten  days  longer  than  the  older  ewes,  in  order  to  fccurc 
the  advantages  above  mentioned  in  a  ilill  higher  degree ;  for,  by 
the  time  that  they  come  to  drop  their  lambs  about  the  end  of  A- 
prii  or  beginning  of  May,  a  milder  fcafon  and  more  plentiful  fup- 
ply  of  grafs  may   be  expe^ed.     In  fome  indanccs,  thcfc  young 
ewes  arc  kept  entirely  from  the  rani  for  the  fcafon.     This  pradicc 
is  accompanied   with  fcvcral  advantjges ;  allowing  them  to  ri"^ 
to  a  larger  fize  and  bone,  and  to  be  in  a  better  condition  (^^ 
rearing   lambs  the  following  feafon.     Befides,  this  mode  of  ma- 
nngement  will  contribute  to  raife  a  greater  quantity  of  wool;  2S 
young  fl)eep  who  have  no  lambs  are  always  obferved  to  carry  * 
weightier  ilctce  than  thofe  who  have  them.     The  want  of  a  lanob> 
on  the  other  hand,  forms  a  confide r.iblc  drawback  upon  the  p^ 
fits  of  the  farmer.     The  lambs  or  hogs  of  the  firil  fcafon  arcconi- 
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inonly  allowed  to  pafture  along  with  the  ewes,  as  it  feldom  hap- 
pens that  they  take  the  ram  at  that  early  period  of  their  age. 

The  proportion  of  ewes  pat  to  one  ram  is  generally  from  forty 
to  fixty,  and  in  fome  inftances  even  more.  When  the  rams  are 
come  to  age,  and  in  good  condition,  \he  lad  proportion  will  be 
found  moft  proper.  When  a  farmer  becomes  pofftfATed  of  a  very 
valuable  ram,  of  fuperior  (hape,  fleece,  and  other  properties^  it  is 
a  common  praAice,  in  order  to  fecure  the  greateft  benefit  from 
fuch  an  advantage,  to  fded  a  fuitaUe  proportion  of  the  handfom- 
eft  ewes  of  his  flock,  to  which  the  ram  is  turned  out ;  and  they 
are  kept  feparate  from  the  reft  of  the  flock  until  they  have  all 
been  impregnated.  In  confequence  of  this  mode  of  nrpnagement, 
the  lambs  produced  by  any  particular  ram  may  all  be  diftinguiih- 
ti  next  feafon.  But  the  advantages  derived  from  fuch  experi- 
ments might  be  rendered  ilill  more  valuable,  if  this  mode  of 
croiEng  the  breed  was  properly  followed  out ;  for,  according  to 
the  ftatement  given  by  I)r  Parry,  in  his  account  of  the  Merino 
breed  of  (heep,  communicated  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture*,  a 
fad  feems  to  be  afcertained,  of  great  importance  to  the  breed- 
ers of  (lock  ; — namely,  that,  by  putting  a  ram  of  the  Merino 
breed  to  any  fine-woolled  ewe  of  a  different  breed,  and  carry- 
ing on  the  experiment  by  again  putting  the  female  progeny, 
from  fuch  a  crofs,  to  the  fame  ram,  or  breeding  in  and  in,  as  it 
is  termed,  the  lambs  produced  after  the  fourth  crofs,  conduc- 
ed in  this  manner,  will  produce  wool  equally  fine  as  ith.it  of  the 
parent  ram.  It  fecms  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  fame  ingenious 
writer,  who  h;is  been  in  the  habit  of  making  very  accurate  expe- 
rinients  in  crofTes  of  thii  kind,  that  the  progeny  produced  from 
fuch  crolTes  have  a  ftronger  refemblance  to  the  parent  ram,  in  re- 
fpecl  to  the  quality  of  the  flttece ;  and  to  the  dam,  in  refpe(fV  to 
(hape  and  proportion.  If  thefe  obfervations  arc  well  founded,  they 
may  be  of  confiderable  ufe  to  the  (lore-farmer,  in  conducting  th;: 
future  improvements  of  his  flock.  Thtre  is  great  fcope  given  for 
improvement  in  the  difl\;rent  breeds  of  iheep.  Much  has  already 
been  etTefted  by  attention  and  perfeverance  •,  but  a  great  deal  re- 
mains ilill  to  be  performed. 

Previous  to  the  rams  b«^ing  turned  to  the  ewes,  the  whole  flu:!: 
intended  to  be  kept  through  winter  is  fubjecled  to  the  proc.ft.  of 
fmearing,  beginning  with  the  hogs,  or  youngell  part  of  the  ll  >ik, 
till  the  whole  has  been  regularly  gone  over.  The  utility  anJ  ad- 
vantages refulting  from  this  tedious  and  laborious  operation  in  ilo^k 
management,  have  been  often  called  in  queition  i  but  the  conllant 
and  uniform  pra£lice  of  (lore- farmers,  in  this  and  the  neighbouring 
counties,  may  be  adduced  as  a  Ilrong  proof  of  its  beneficial  e.- 
fcfts  ;  for   men   ar*:  naturally  quickfighted  enough  to  obfcrve  and 
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purfue  their  own  interefts  where  they  are  at  full  Iiber^r  to  do  fo } 
though,  at  the  fame  time,  it  mud  be  admitted,  that  prejudices, 
particular'y  for  cui\oms  of  lonjs:  il«inding,  are  deeply  rooud  in  the 
breads  of  men,  and  not  eaGly  eradicated. 

It  has  been  urged  by  the  advocates  for  this  praflice,  that  a  cer- 
tain propcrticn  of  tar,  mixed  with  butter,  or  other  oily  fubftances, 
applied  to  the  (kin  of  a  (heep,  operates  as  a  powerful  fpecific  in 
preventing  and  removing  cutaneous  difenfes,  to  whidi  Iheep  are 
frequently  fubjccl-, — that  it  dedroys  vermin,  which  naturally  breed 
and  find  llielter  under  the  warm  covert  of  the  fleece  5— that,  from 
tlie  ciiy  and  refir.cus  nature  of  the  conipoHtion,  it  promotes  the 
warmth  and  comfort  of  the  animal  during  cold  weather,  and  pre- 
vents rain  and  fnow  from  penetr^iting  to  its  fkiii  and  injuring  its 
health  \ — 3i:d  that  fuch  a  compofition,  when  properly  formed  and 
applied,  encourajzes  the  growth,  and  enlarges  the  quantity,  while 
it  improves  the  quality  of  the  fleece,  and  confcqucntly  enhances 
the  value  of  the  fltM:k. 

Om  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  objecled  by  thofe  who  oppofe 
this  practice,  that  thcfe  fuppofcd  advantages  are  rather  imaginary 
than  fiirly  tleducible  from  experience  and  fjcls  \  and  they  even  ai- 
firm,  that  the  practice  is  followed  by  efi"e£ls  the  very  rcverfc  of 
what  it  13  Hated  to  produce.  In  fupport  of  their  opinion,  they 
Infid,  that  the  fprcading  of  fuch  a  compoGtion  ou  the  flcin  of 
a  fhtep,  and  the  opening  of  the  wool  in  the  aft  of  laying  it  on, 
tends  rather  to  ftarve  than  niiniiler  to  the  comfort  of  the  animal, 
by  admitting  the  rain  or  fnow  more  freely  to  drench  the  fleece  and 
ficln  with  external  moifture  ; — that  the  growth  and  quality  of  the 
wool  is  very  materially  injured  by  the  application  of  fuch  a  cauftic 
and  corrofive  fubftance  as  tar  \ — that  it  gives  a  tir.ge  to  the  fleece 
which  no  future  prorcfs  r.f  wjfliin,^  crin  thoroughly  extract,  and 
which,  in  the  mar.ufacUuing  proctU,  renders  it  unfit  for  imbibing 
t'lofe  bright  and  rleganr  tints  whicl:,  in  its  native  ftate  of  purity, 
it  would  otherwife  arilime  : — that  oilier  fubftanccs,  not  pofli^fling 
thcfe  ir.jurious  qualities,  n.ight  be  fuSftilutcd,  and  at  a  much  lefs 
cxpenfc*  ; — und  that,  though  fome  of  the  advantages  pleaded  in 
behalf  of  the  pr.^.clice  fi^.culd  be  ^rar.tod,  they  are  more  than  out- 
weighed by  the  L.bour  and  cxpenfc  incurred  in  performing  fuch  an 
oper.it  ion. 

AVht:rhcr  t!ic  r.rgumerls  produced  by  the  advocates  for  fmtar- 
ng^  or  l^r;fc  who  condemn  the  praclicr,  are  ;:llowed  tu  have  moll 
Weight,  it  nnill  natunlly  be  iJil'crred  from  the  general  and  conti- 
?iued  pjrfcvcr;'.n(.e  vi  liove-fanr.iT.-;  in  fwch  a  cullom,  through  all 
the  lllgiihiiid  diiiriels  vhere  ihccp  huib.nuiry  has  been  longcil 
'.•urlue.i,  and  btil  underilood,  that  fome  thing  of  the  kind  is  ncctf- 
\u^'y     Until  fuch  tic;e,  however,  is  fome  other  moile  of  manngt;- 
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mcntf  or  fome  other  compofition  equally  efficacious  in  promoting 
the  beneficial  purpofes  of  that  at  prefent  ufed,  and  diveiled  of  its 
hurtful  qualities,  ihall  be  difcovered,  to  the  fatisfaflion  of  the  farm* 
er,  the  prefent  pra£kice  is  likely  to  continue.  Men  are  not  apt  to 
.  abandon  a  praiSlice,  acknowledged,  in  noany  refpefis,  to  be  faluta- 
ly,  for  the  fanciful  fpeculations  of  a  theorift,  however  plaufible 
his  arguments  may  appear. 

The  ufual  proportion  of  tar  and  butter  in  the  compofition  ufed 
for  fmearing  (heep  in  this  county,  is,  a  (lone  of  butter,  confid- 
ing of  i6  pounds  Scotifh,  or  24  pounds  Englifh  weight,  to  a  gzU 
Ion  of  tar,  containing  i6  £ngli(h  quarts.  *  A  gallon  of  this  com- 
pofition, that  is,  the  forefaid  proportions,  properly  mixed,  by  ftir* 
ring  them  together  after  the  butter  has  been  melted,  or  reduced  to 
a  liquid  fiate,  is  allowed  for  fmearing  from  thirty  to  fifty  fliecp^ 
or  about  forty  on  an  average.  A  greater  quantity  is  allowed  to  the 
young  than  to  the  older  (heep,  the  wool  of  the  former  being  na- 
turally (Ironger,  and  fuller  grown,  and  confequently  enabled  to  im- 
bibe a  larger  portion  of  the  mixture  without  being  furcharged. 
New  England  or  Virginia  tar  is  generally  ufed  for  this  purpofe  ; 
but  fome  ilock^naders  prefer  that  brought  from  Sweden  and  the 
ports  of  the  Baltic.  Other  fubdances  are  like  wife  ufed  in  mixing 
with  the  tar;  fuch  as  train-oil,  tallow,  palm»greafe,  &c. ;  bur, 
when  butter  can  be  got,  and  particularly  butter  from  ewe-milk, 
ic  is  generally  preferred.  The  number  of  fliecp  fmeared  by  one 
man,  is  ufaally  from  twenty  to  thirty  per  day.  A  confulcrablc 
(hare  of  dexterity  and  expertnefs  is  required  in  fpreadipg  this  com- 
pofirion  neatly  and  equally  over  the  fkin  of  the  animal,  or  in  lay- 
mg  it  on  to  the  bed  advantage. 

During  the  winter  months,  should  the  weather  prove  favour- 
able and  mild,  the  flocks  are  allowed  to  graze  at  full  liberty.  It 
is  usual,  however,  to  reserve  the  lowest  and  best  sheltered  part 
of  the  farm,  as  a  resource  in  the  event  of  a  storm.  When  an  e- 
vent  of  this  calamitous  nature  happens  to  take  place,  the  utmosC 
vigilance  and  atteiition  of  the  shepherd  is  demanded.  In  many 
cold,  high-lying  farms  in  this  county,  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  surface  is  covered  with  snow  for  a  great  part  of  the  winter 
season ;  and  spmetimes  to  such  a  depth,  ths^t  the  flocks  cannot 
get  at  their  wonted  food,  When  thus  situated,  the  owner  is  un- 
der the  necessity  of  feeding  them  with  hay,  or  conveying  them 
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*  Perhaps  a  larger  proportion  of  butter  than  wliat  is  mentioned 
above,  or  a  stone  and  a  half  to  the  gallon  of  tar,  w(uild  atTord  a 
more  suitable  mixture,  and  prove  less  injurious  to  the  fleece.  This 
proporti'^  is  used  by  some  farmers  here,  who  tliink  their  interest 
thereby  promoted.  It  is  more  generally  used  in  some  of  the  neigh- 
llpuring  counties. 
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o9F  his  farm  to  another  part  of  the  countryi  in  a  lower  situatioa 
and  milder  climate,  where  they  can  be  supplied  with  their  natu- 
ral food.  Under  such  circumstances,  and  on  farms  so  situated 
as  to  be  liable  to  such  calamitous  events,  it  is  usual  to  provide  a 
quantity  of  hay  in  the  prospect  of  such  contingencies  \  and  it  is 
certainly  more  prudent  to  have  a  supply  of  this  kind  in  reserve^ 
than  trust  to  chance.  When  sheep  have  been  accustomed  to  hay- 
feeding  while  young,  they  readily  eat  it  afterward,  when  the 
want  of  their  natural  food  renders  it  requisite.  Water-meadows 
have  been  laid  out,  in  some  places,  with  a  view  to  provide  a  sup- 
ply of  hay  for  the  stock,  in  the  event  of  a  severe  winter  setting 
in.  It  is  said  that  sheep  cat  this  kind  of  hay  with  great  avidity* 
Experience,  however,  seems  to  have  connrmed  the  fact,  that 
«heep  fed  with  hay  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  winter  sea- 
son, generally  fail  off  in  the  following  summer,  when  the  grass 
becomes  abundant  *,  at  least  do  not  improve  so  rapidly  as  those 
who  have  not  tasted  hay  at  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  sheep  have  been  kept  too  long  upon 
the  farm  during  a  storm, — when  they  have  not  got  a  sufficiency  of 
food,  and  that  of  an  unwholesome  quality  from  being  confined 
upon  small  bounds,  they  devour  eagerly  whatever  they  can  find  ; 
the  consequence  whereof  is  often  severely  felt,  to  the  fatal  expe- 
rience of  the  farmer,  as  the  rot,  the  most  destructive  disease  to 
which  the  sheep  species  is  subject,  frequently  follows  in  the  train 
of  calamities  accompanying  a  severe  winter  storm.  In  removing 
the  flocks  to  some  place  of  relief  in  the  low  country,  they  are  like- 
wise exposed  to  very  considerable  disadvantages  and  privations, 
from  the  fatigue  and  danger  they  have  to  encounter.  In  these 
journeys,  they  are  obliged  to  travel  through  deep  snows,  fre- 
quently in  very  intemperate  weather,  and  at  the  most  inclement 
period  of  the  season.  When  a  thaw  takes  place,  in  their  return 
they  have  to  traverse  the  country  under  circumstances  almost  e- 
qually  disastrous,  having  to  cross  streams  and  rivulets  swollen  to 
an  unusual  size  with  winter  rains,  in  which  they  are  often  com- 
pletely drenched  to  the  skin,  and  exposed  to  other  accidents. 

Some  farmers,  in  situations  of  this  kind,  have  a  custom  of 
sending  their  hogs,  or  at  least  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
smallest  and  most  weakly,  to  some  place  of  retreat  in  the  low 
country,  early  in  the  season,  before  the  severity  of  winter  com- 
mences, and  continuing  them  in  that  station  until  the  Whitsun- 
tide following.  Others  prefer  feeding  them  upon  turnips,  or 
turnips  and  hay,  during  the  winter  months.  Both  these  plans 
have  their  advantages  ;  but  the  former,  at  present,  seems  to  be 
most  approved  of.  When  they  are  fed  upon  their  natural  food, 
?n  a  low  ccuutry  situation  during  the  winter  season,  no  mat- 
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tcr  how  coarse  the  pastnre,  they  are  usually  in  better  condition, 
and  have  attained  a  better  size  the  following  spring,  than  those 
which  remain  at  home ;  and  their  fleece  is  considerably  weightier. 
Those  fed  upon  turnips  have  the  same  advantages,  and  perhaps  in 
a  higher  degree  j  but  the  expense  of  feeding  them  in  this  manner 
is  greater  ;  and  their  future  improvement  is  often  as  much  retard- 
ed, in  proportion  as  their  present  advancement  has  been  accele- 
rated, when  they  return  to  their  native  pasture.  Their  teeth  are 
often  injured  by  feeding  upon  turnips  while  in  a  frozen  state, 
and  their  constitution  materially  afl^ected  by  such  a  considcrabU 
deviation  from  their  natural  and  customary  food  and  habits. 

In  order  to  protect  the  flocks  from  the  eff^ects  of  a  severe  snow 
storm,  shelters  are  necessary  on  diflFerent  parts  of  a  farm. 
These  are  of  two  kinds,  natural  and  artificial.  Natural  grown 
woods  form  an  excellent  retreat  for  the  flock  during  the  incle- 
mency of  a  hard  winter.  Where  these  are  wanting,  artificial  ones 
are  formed,  by  planting  some  of  the  more  hardy  and  quick- 
growing  timber  trees,  such  as,  the  Scotch  fir,  larch,  8cc.  in  low, 
dry,  sheltered  parts  of  the  farm,  where  they  seldom  fail  to  suc- 
ceed. Stone  walls,  enclosing  spaces  of  ground  of  different  forms 
and  dimensions,  are  commonly  raised  on  most  farms  for  the  same 
purpose  ;  but  these  are  not  so  beneficial  as  a  close  clump  of  trees. 
They  collect  and  retain  the  drifted  snow ;  while  they  do  not  af- 
ford die  same  protection  and  covert  to  the  flocks  from  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather. 

The  bmbing  season  generally  commences  about  the  third  week 
of  April.  Much  care  and  attention  is  demanded  from  tlie  shep- 
herd at  this  important  period,  from  the  weak  and  helpless  state 
of  his  chargf?.  In  mild  and  favourable  seasons,  when  there  is  a- 
bundance  of  food  on  the  pastures,  and  the  ewes  are  in  good  con- 
dition, his  labour  and  attention  is  proportionally  reduced.  Un- 
der opposite  circumstances,  when  the  dams  are  feeble  and  in 
low  condition,  the  natural  instincts  being  diminished,  they  be- 
come careless  of  their  offspring,  and  only  attentive  to  their 
own  food  and  preservation.  In  such  cases,  it  is  proper  tliat  the 
farmer  should  be  provided  with  some  low-lying  pasture,  into 
which  he  may  put  the  more  weakly  and  feeble  of  his  ewes  and 
lambs.  A  well  sheltered  field  of  rich  grass  is  of  very  great  im- 
portance to  the  storemaster,"  at  this  critical  season,  for  |>re8erving 
the  less  robust  part  of  his  flock  with  their  young.  It  is  not  uii* 
common  for  the  f;:rmer  to  apply  his  sown  grass  fields,  where  he 
possesses  this  advantage,  to  the  same  purpose,  during  a  barren 
spring.  Such  a  practice  will  no  doubt  retard,  and  lessen  his  fu- 
ture hay  crop  ;  but  is  frequently  the  only  menns  he  has  in  hi$ 
power  of  pro^erving  a  part   of  his   lambs    in   an    unfavourably 

sea3on« 
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season.  In  situations  where  the  above  advantages  cannot  be 
attained^  it  is  usual  to  have  an  enclosure  for  a  similar  purpose  in 
tbe  vicinity  of  the  farm  steadings  or  the  shepherd's  house,  where 
tiicy  can  be  easily  tended  until  they  gain  strength,  when  they  are 
lunied  out  to  the  common  pasture.  Through  the  rest  of  the  sea- 
son, this  enclcsure  serves  the  purpose  of  an  hospital  or  receptacle 
for  the  invalids  of  the  flock,  receiving  the  weak,  the  lame,  and 
the  diseased,  where  they  are  con6ned  from  straying,  and  can 
h6  readily  assisted  or  relieved  in  case  of  accident. 

I  shall  conclude  this  sketch  of  the  sheep-husbandry  of  this 
county,  with  a  concise  view  of  the  requisite  properties  considered 
as  most  essential  to  the  Cheviot  breed  of  sheep. 

Head  polled,  bare  and  clean,  with  jaw-bones  of  a  good  length. 
Ears  not  too  short.  Countenance  of.  not  too  dark  a  colour.  Neck 
full,  round,  and  not  too  long,  well  covered  with  wool,  and  with- 
out any  beard  or  coarse  wool  beneath.  Shoulders  deep,  full,  and 
wide  set  above.  Chest  full  and  open.  Chine  not  too  long, 
straight,  broad,  and  wide  across  the  fillets.  Hams  round  and 
plump.  Rump  short  and  bushy.  Body  in  general  round  and 
full,  and  not  too  deep  or  flat  in  the  ribs  and  flanks.  Legs  clean, 
of  a  proportionable  length,  and  well  clad  with  wool  to  the  knee- 
joints  and  houglis.  Fleece  fine,  soft,  close,  and  thick-set ;  of  a 
medium  length  of  pile  ;  without  hairs  at  the  bottom,  nor  curled 
on  the  shoulders  ;  and  with  as  little  coarse  as  possible  on  the  hips, 
Mil,  and  belly.  A  sheep  possessing  these  properties  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  may  be  con&idcred  as  the  mobt  perfect  model  of  the 
Clieviot  brted. 

P. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR    OF    THE    FARMER'S    MAGAZINE. 

hrafi  and  Description  of  a  Thrashivg-Mill  Uddy  invenied. 

As  the  thrashing- mill  invented  by  Mr  Monteith  at  Shirra- 
nuir  near  Dumblane,  Perthshire,  promises  to  be  useful  to  farm* 
^is  in  general,  especially  those  possessed  of  small  farms,  I 
flatter  myself,  that  the  following  pbn  and  description,  by  Wil- 
liam Kcir,  Ksqulre,  Mihiliolm,  Dumfriesshire,  will  ho.,  accept- 
*''>le  fo  your  readers.  To  those  who  liave  seen  the  models,  ^Ir 
Keir's  improvements  nc.d  not  be  mentioiied  ;  but  to  others  who 
hnve  never  seen  one  of  the  kind,  it  may  he  necessary  to  state,  in 
j'.Hticc  to  T'lr  Kclr,  th:it  the  model  sent  him  by  a  friend,  had  only 
h'>  main  shaft,  :hc  flks,  tlirashcrs  and  heck,  enclosed  in  a  box  j 
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so  that  all  the  rest  are  either  his  own  invention,  or  transferred  by 
him  from  other  machines,  and  applied  to  this  one.  The  cyliiw- 
der  alone,  by  confining  the  water,  increased  the  power  of  the 
model  about  one  half ;  and  his  invention  of  f he  machinery  for  ai 
horse-mill,  gives  it  the  power  of  being  erected  in  all  situations. 
The  expense  of  his  own  water«mill  was  below  20/.  It  can  thrash 
a  stook  of  strong  corn  in  rather  less  than  two  minutes.  Aiid  it 
may  be  proper  to  add,  for  the  information  of  those  who  erect 
one,  that  in  order  to  give  the  thrashers  their  full  powerj  the  fall 
of  water  should  not  be  less  than  from  12  to  15  feet. 

I  am  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

W.  B. 

Explanation  of  the  Drawing  of  the  ThrasJiing^Milly  mentioned  in 

the  above  Letter, 

Figure  i.  is  a  fe£tion  of  the  thrafliing*mill  when  driven  bj 
water. 

A  A  are  the  fide  walls  of  the  barn  :  B  B  the  joifts  and  floor  of 
the  fecond  (lory  of  the  barn :  C  is  the  main  fliafr :  D  a  cylinder 
of  three  feet  diameter,  and  two  feet  high,  for  confining  the  water 
on  the  flies  enclofcd  within  it :  E  the  fpout  through  which  the 
\irater  is  conveyed  into  the  cylinder. — Notey  that  the  cylinder,  and 
all  the  part  of  the  main  iliaft  that  is  below  the   ftraigl.t  line,  on 
which  the  fanners  are  reprefented  as  Ihinding,  is  fuppofVd   to  be 
nndcr  ground.     Confequently,  the  line  which  appeus  to  furround 
the  lower  part  of  the  main  fliaft  and  cylinder,  is   intended  to  dc- 
fcribe  the  pit  that  is  dug  for  the  flies  j  and  in  which  a  hole  is  fup- 
pcfed  to  be  cut,  at  the  lowell   level,  for   carrying   olF  the  water 
after  it  has  been  fpcnt  on  the  flies.     Y  F  is  an  inlide  view  of  the 
box  which  enclofes  the  tlnwlliers  ;  nine  feet  in  diameter,  by  two 
and  a  half  feet  high  within.     GCi  are  the  thralhers  ;  four  in  num- 
ber, and  fent  out  from  the  main  ihalt  at  right  angles,  and  at  equ-il 
diftances  from  each  other  ;  two  inches  below  the  head  of  the  box 
which  covers  them.     IIll  is  a  heck  made  of  wood  to  feparate  the 
thralhed  corn  from  the  ilr.iw,  and  placed  four  inches  bciow  the 
thrjihers.     1 1  is  a  flopiiig  board  from  the  floor  of  tlie  box,  round 
the  main  flialt,  to  prevent  tlic  corn  from  flying  to  the  centre  of 
the  box,  and  to  convey  it  within  the  range  of  the  arm  marked  K  K, 
which  is  fixed  in  the  Ihafr,  for  the  purpofe  of  fweeping  the  corn 
from  the  floor  into  the  hopper  marked  h,  from  whence  it  del'cends 
through  a  riddle  into  the  hopper  of  the  fanners  marked  M.     Thefe 
fanners,  it  will  be  feen  from  the  plate,  are  driven  by  means  of  a 
crofs  rope,  which  extends  from  them  to  a  sheave  on  the  main 
fliaft,     N  is  a  band- wheel,  which,  by  means  of  the  crofs  rope  O, 
and  the  band^wheel  P,  giv«s  motion  to  the  fliaft  Q,  in  which  the 
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fliakers  R  R  are  fixed.  They  are  four  in  number,  ani  are  intend- 
ed to  catch  the  draw  as  it  is  thrown  out  of  the  thra(hing-box  by 
tlie  thrafhers,  and  to  convey  it  to  a  greater  didance  from  the  ma- 
cliine.  S  S  is  a  fcreen  of  boards,  three  feet  high,  for  confining 
the  draw  that  is  thrown  out  of  the  thraihing-box,  within  the  range 
of  the  fliakers.  And  T  is  a  floping  boards  for  conveying  the  com 
that  may  be  thrown  out  of  the  draw  into  the  hopper  marked  L. 

Fig,  2.  is  the  interior  plan  of  the  cylinder,  which  in  fig.  i .  was 
marked  D  *,  and  into  which  the  water  is  thrown  for  driving  the 
machine.  Accordingly,  a  reprefents  the  flies,  which  are  eighteen 
in  number,  each  fly  fix  inches  broad,  and  fixteen  inches  deep, 
turned  up  at  the  upper  edge  to  prevent  the  water  flying  upwards, 
placed  at  an  angle  of  forty«five  degrees  with  the  line  of  the  (haft. 
And  b  reprefents  the  eight  blocks  of  wood,  which  are  pinned  to 
the  main  (haft  c,  for  the  purpofe  of  increafing  its  diameter,  and 
for  confining  the  water  to  that  fpace  within  the  cylinder,  which  is 
occupied  by  the  flies.  On  the  cylinder  marked  D  of  fig.  i,  two 
of  thcfe  flies  are  reprcfented  by  dotted  lines.  And  it  diould  be 
underdood,  that  as  the  depth  of  the  flies  are  up  and  down,  fo  the 
fides  of  the  flies  are  fixed,  the  one  to  the  block  round  the  main 
ftiaft,  and  the  other  to  the  cylinder ;  in  which  cafe,  the  flies  are 
open  between,  and  the  water,  after  driking  againd  them,  falls 
through  them,  and  efcapes  by  the  foot  of  the  (haft. 

Fig.  3.  &.  4.  exhibit  an  interior  view  of  the  thra(hing-box  and 
fliakers.  Thus,  aaaa  reprefent  the  thradiers :  bbbb  are  the 
beams  for  fupporting  the  heck,  which  is  reprcfented  by  the  ftnall 

Parallel  lines  :  c  is  the  arm  for  fweepin;;  out  the  corn  from  the 
ottom  of  the  thrafliing-box  into  the  hopper  d.  This  hopper  was 
marked  L  in  the  1  d  figure :  e  is  the  circle  to  which  the  ends  of  the 
deals,  forming  the  floping  board  round  the  (haft,  are  nailed.  It 
is  the  fame  as  that  marked  1 1  in  fig.  1 :  y  is  a  heck  to  prevent  the 
draw  from  falling  from  the  fliakers,  till  it  arrives  at  g^  or  the 
place  where  the  draw  is  thrown  off^  by  the  (hakers,  and  removed 
to  a  didance  by  one  of  the  attendants :  hhhh  are  the  (hakers ; 
and  i  is  the  floping  board,  marked  T  in  the  id  figure,  which  con- 
veys the  corn  that  may  be  in  the  draw  into  the  hopper  d  (there 
marked  L). 

Fig.  5.  is  the  cover  of  the  thra(hing-box,  made  of  four  leparate 
pieces  for  the  convenience  of  lifting  ;  in  which  A  and  B  are  two 
openings,  each  two  feet  in  length,  and  eight  inches  wide,  cut  out 
of  the  cover,  for  the  purpofe  of  introducing  the  grain  to  the 
thrafhers.  The  opening  at  A  is  for  barley ;  and  that  at  B  is  for 
any  other  grain.  C  C  are  floping  boards  on  which  the  (heaf  is 
laid  to  be  (truck  by  the  thra(her3  \  and  the  fpace  between  D  &  E 
r-^prefents  the  place  where  the  opening  in  the  fide  of  the  thrafh- 
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ing-box  16  made,  for  throwing  out  the  draw  by  the  thrafliers  to 
the  (bakers. 

Fig-  6,  describes  the  riddle  wliich  is  placed  below  the  hopper, 
marked  L  in  the  ist  iSgurei  iu  order  to  free  the  corn  completely 
of  straw.  Accordingly,  A  is  a  sheave  on  the  n  lin  shaft,  which, 
by  means  of  the  ropQ  B,  turns  the  slieave  C,  on  the  axle  of  which 
as  a  crank,  like  that  in  fig.  7,  which  puts  the  riddle  in  motion  by 
means  of  the  rod  D ;  one  end  of  which  is  fixed  to  the  riddle, 
and  the  other  to  the  crank.  £  is  a  spring,  to  which  the  riddle  is 
fastened  by  a  cord  F,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  back  the  riddle 
as  the  crank  moves  round  ;  and  G  is  a  spout,  resembling  that  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hopper  of  a  corn-mill,  fixed  to  the  bK>ttom  of 
the  riddle,  to  convey  the  corn  into  the  hopper  of  the  fanners. 

Fig*  7.  is  the  crank  mentioned  in  the  description  of  fig,  6. 

Fig.  8.  is  a  cast  metal  flange,  put  upon  the  main  shaft  of  fig.  I, 
to  which  the  thrashers  are  screwed,  in  place  of  being  mortised 
into  the  shaft. 

Fig.  9.  is  the  section  of  the  horse-mill,  of  which  a  a  is  the 

Eeat  horse-wheel,  sixteen  feet  in  diameter,  turned  by  one  or  two 
irses,  as  may  be  found  necessary.  This,  by  means  of  the  rope 
h  passing  round  the  sheave  c  of  two  feet  diameter,  fixed  upon 
the  intermediate  shaft  dj  gives  motion  to  the  large  wheels  ^,  of 
ten  feet  diameter,  fixed  upon  the  same  shaft.  And  this  again, 
by  means  of  the  rope  f  passing  round  the  sheave  g^  two  feet  and 
a  half  diameter  upon  the  main  shaft,  gives  motion  to  that  shaft, 
and  consequently  to  the  thrashers  within  the  thrashing-box.  It 
will  easily  be  seen,  that  the  main  shaft  of  the  horse-mill  is  shorter 
than  that  of  the  water-mill ;  for  there  is  no  occasion  for  a  pit  to 
be  dug  under  the  barn  floor  for  the  flies  and  stream  of  water. 
Accordingly,  near  the  foot  of  the  fanners  in  fig.  i.  will  be  seen 
a  pivot,  dotted  on  the  main  shaft,  and  touching  a  line  drawn  from 
side  to  side  of  the  barn,  representing  the  floor ;  thereby  signify- 
ing, that  the  length  of  the  shaft  in  the  horse-mill  need  reach  no 
lower  than  the  bam  floor. 

Fig.  JO.  is  a  plan  of  the  horse-mill,  to  make  the  former  section 
of  it  more  distinctly  understood.  But  an  important  addition  to 
the  figure  are  A  A,  which  represent  two  sliding  blocks  on  the 
iQff^A  of  the  horse  and  intermediate  wheels,  for  the  purpose  of 
tightening  tliem.  Consequently,  the  dots  at  the  end  of  the  blocks, 
lepresent  holes,  through  which  pins  are  put  into  the  beams  to 
which  they  are  fixed,  in  order  to  regulate  the  proper  tightness  of 
the  ropes. 

The  Velocity  of  the  thrashers  in  the  horse-mill  may  be  esti- 
mated thus. 
Supposing  the  horse  to  m^ke  four  revolutions  in  a  minute,  in 
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a  circle  of  eighteen  feet  diameter  j  or  to  travel  at  the  rate  of  two 
and  a  half  miles  in  the  hour,  the  great  horse-wheel  a  a  will  make 
four  revolutions  in  a  minute.  This,  multiplied  by  8  (the  sheave 
c  of  the  intermediate  wheel  being  ^  of  the  diameter  of  the  horse- 
wheel),  gives  32  as  the  velocity  of  the  intermediate  Wrieel  e  ;  and 
this,  multiplied  by  4  (the  sheave  g  being  ^  of  the  wheel  ff),  gives 
128  as  the  number  of  revolutions  made  by  the  main  shaft  in  the 
minute.  But  the  diameter  of  the  thrashing-box  was  stated  to  be 
nine  feet;  consequently,  its  circumference  will  be  28.42K  feet. 
This,  therefore,  multiplied  by  I'JS,  gives  8638.784  feet,  as  the 
velocity  at  which  the  points  of  the  thrashers  move  in  a  minute ; 
a  velocity  greater  than  is  requisite  -,  but  some  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  ropes  slipping  on  the  sheaves. 

NOTE  BY  THE  CONDUCl  OR. 

Being  favourably  difpofed  to  every  fort  of  improvement,  ei- 
ther in  the  rural  art,  or  any  of  the  numerous  implements  by 
which  it  is  executed,  we  have  willingly  complied  with  our  cor- 
refpondeni's  requeft,  and  given  a  place  to  the  Draught  and  De- 
fcription  of  a  Thralhin;;-Mill  of  a  new  Conflrudion  ;  though,  in 
cur  private  opinion,  fuch  a  mill  mufl  be  imperfeclly  calculated  for 
executing  the  arduous  talk  of  feparating  corn  from  the  draw  with 
fucccfs  and  expedition.  Notwithttanding  this  is  fomething  like  the 
opinion  we  have  formed  from  examining  the  draught  and  defcrip- 
tion  obligingly  communicated  to  us,  yet  thefe  remarks  arc  offered 
witii  much  diilidence :  First,  becaule  we  entertain  great  rcfped 
for  the  gentleman  by  whom  the  draft  and  defcription  were  tranf- 
niittcd  ;  and,  stcond^  bccaufe,  very  probably,  we  may  have  mifun«i 
derllood  his  meaning,  when  the  principles  and  powers  of  the  feveral 
branches  of  the  implement  were  under  conflderation.  On  thefc 
accounts,  our  obfervations  ihull  neither  be  numerous,  nor  extend- 
ed to  any  length.  Indeed,  they  are  oiyered  chiefly  with  a  view  of 
drawing  forth  additional  information  on  a  fubject,  undoubtedly  an 
important  one.  If  the  mill  is  perfecl  or  complete,  and  capable  of 
executing  ihrafliing  in  a  faiisficlory  manner,  a  difcufiion  of  its  me- 
rits will  benefit  the  public,  and  fcrvc  to  make  the  invention  general-^ 
ly  known.  Again,  if  the  mill  is  detVclive,  and  incapable  of  per- 
forming work  fo  well  as  the  machines  already  in  common  ufe,  thcfc 
matters  cannot  be  loo  foon  afcertained  ;  otherwife,  ignorant  people 
may  be  influenced  to  throw  away  money  upon  un proii table obje^s« 

iurjtf  \\  Kt  remark  ihut  the  nuichinc  appears  to  be  only  calculat- 
ed for  ihraniing  oats,  whiwh  would  be  fcutched  by  it  in  the  fame 
way  as  by  a  lint-mill. 

Stij/jil,  As  the  mill  feems  to  be  unprovided  with  feeding-roHerSi 
the  torn  mult  iiccciuiily  be  held  by  the  hand  wi^ilc  the  fc^tching 
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n  is  performed ;  in  which  way  a  good  deid  of  time  muit 
ily  be  wafted.  If  the  fhearcs  are  dF  any  tolerable  fize,  and 
i  them,  or  a  ftook,  be  tfuraihed  in  two  minttteif  as  ftated  hi 
efppndenty  no  fauk  am  be  found  widi  the  qftahttty  of  wod^ 
ed.  We  fifppo&9  Iji^Rever,  that  the  flieaves,  wheii  tbalL 
weie  put  through^  BBtaft  hafe  been  of  fm^l  fi^e.  Ha4 
itity  of  grain  tbrfflM^I  been  meiitioiiecii  9  futer  datum  lew 
an  opinion  woa|d  have  been  iuniiilied*  ' 
I  It  is  di%ult,  witbcfot  making  a  trial,^  to  (pea^  concern^ 
lifierence  of  poweir^  i|Ika  watiqr  \$  laid  on  the  top  of  a 
f  a  certain  diameter*  &y  i^  feet,  ar^  wheq  a  fall  of  i« 
hren  fo  as  the  water  may  z(k  upon  a  finall  ^lieel  in  the  waj^ 

1  by  our  correijpondent.    We  are  inclined  to  confider  a 

2  or  15  feet  of  water  sis  ill  i^aftowed  on  a  fmall  hori^onta^ 
rhofe  diameter  was  only  3  feet.  Surely  filch  a  fall  woukl 
profitably  approprialid  to  a  yCFtica|  wheel  of  ^  or  15  foet 
• 

ip  We  have  doubts  whether  fuch  i|  m%cbii|e  can  be  obSj 
at  the  tricing  expeafe  of  aoL^  fhhifcing  that  fiun  woa|4 
hafe  the  rough  matetiats. 

i  concluding  thb  note,  we  hafe  to  requeft  our  wor- 
ffpondent  will  do  lis  the  jiiftice  to  beUere^  that  we  are 
Ii^ced  to  make  thefe  remarks  by  mpttyes  of  a  public  na-^ 
7e  nave  not  feen  his  machine;  therefore,  in  fbme  re- 
lay be  cpnfidered  as  talking  at  random*  (t  is  well  known^ 
every  one,  except  afktial  mechanics,  any  draught  or  de- 
of  a  complicated  implement,  however  well  executed,  fur- 
t  the  bed,  but  an  imperfeiE^  reprefpntation  of  its  powers 
ities.  Owing,  very  likely,  to  theie  circ^mftances,  his  dc- 
may  not  have  been  i^nderftood  by  us  i  but  this  may  be  at- 
to  our  knowing  little  about  mechanicf.  |f  we  have  fallen  * 
r  when  making  thefe  pafljng  remarks,  our  refpedable  cor- 
Dt  may  be  aiTured  that  it  was  unintentionally  committed* 
we  (hall  be  happy  to  hear  from  him,  when  convenient,  on 
ly  other  fubje<^  conne£led  with  rural  afiairs.  N. 
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y^ouglils  on  the  Advantages  of  Shell  Sand. 

j^UL  it  as  a  very  important  advantage  attending  your  va« 

i'htened  cor- 
olved  jn  any 
rural  economy. 


Kiication,  that  by  you,  or  fome  of  jour  enlightened  cor« 
Its,  the  uninformed  may  have  their  mqulriesic 
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The  ftiores,  in  many  parts  of  this  county,  are  fupplied  with 
inexhnuflible  quantities  of  that  valuable  article.  Shell  Sand ;  (o 
pure,  in  general,  as  to  be  almoft  wholly  calcareous.  The  fanner 
is  in  the  practice,  where  the  diftance  is  not  very  great,  of  apply* 
in^  this  fand  as  a  complete  fubflitute  for  lime ;  and,  to-  all  intents 
•nd  purpofes,  as  efFe£tually  for  his  land.  The  defign  of  my  ad* 
dreffing  you  is  for  information, — ^Whether  any  pra£\ice  exifts  of 
converting  this  defcription  of  fand  into  lime  ;  and,  if  fuch  pra£iice 
does  exid,  what  is  the  procefs  ?  Should  the  idea  of  converting 
(hell  fand  into  lime  never  have  occurred  before,  I  would  beg  leave 
to  call  it  to  the  mod  ferious  conOderation  of  your  enlightened 
readers,  and  eameftly  entreat  their  making  known,  through  xhm 
channel  of  your  Magazine,  the  rcfiilt  of  their  experiments.  The  ' 
converting  of  this  fand  into  lime  has  great  natural  advantages :  be- 
ing on  the  fea  bank,  coals  can  be  brought  for  burning  it  at  fmall 
expenfe ;  and  the  lime  can  be  removed  for  fale  with  the  great- 
tft  facility,  while  the  charge  attending  the  quarrying  of  lime^ 
fione,  driving,  and  breaking  the  (tones,  is  faved.  When  a  quan- 
tity of  (hell  fand,  within  the  reach  of  the  tide,  is  removed,  th€ 
fird  fea  dorm  brings  a  new  fupply  in  its  place.  In  Ireland,  I  know, 
they  prize  this  fand  fo  much,  that,  xm  their  fhores>  they  (i(h  it  up  by 
means  of  drags,  fuch  as  are  ufed  for  raifing  ballaft  %  and  I  am  con- 
fident, that  many  proprietors  might  find  themfelves  po(re(red  of  this 
treafure,  by  adopting  the  fame  practice,  who  have  no  idea  of  its 
•exigence  with  them  at  prefent.  I  have  thus  given  you  my  thoughts 
on  this  fubje£t ;  and  aflure  you,  it  is  one  of  confiderable  import- 
ance, and  deferving  of  attention,     I  am>  yours,  &c. 

Aberdeenshire.  A.  C. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMEr's  MAGAZINE. 

Thoughts  on  the  Periods  of  solving  Seeds  of  different  kinds* 

Sir, 

It   is  nccefTarily  a  matter  of   importance  in  agriculture,  thit 
the  periods  of  fowing  feeds  for  different  kinds  of  crop,  (hould  be 
duly  adjuflcd  always  to  the  forwardnefs  of  the  fealon.     As  the 
temperature,  in  refped^  to  heat  and  cold,  drought  and  wet,  is  far 
from   being   uniformly   the   fame  throughout  the  correfponding 
points  of  diiTerent  years,  it  follows,  that  a  fimilar  divcr(ity  (hould 
take  place  as  to  the  time  of  carrying  on  operations,  of  which  the 
fuccel's  will  evidently  depend,  in  no  fmall  degree,  on  their  being 
regulated  conformably  with  fuch  circumftances.     A  (landard,  by 
means  of  which  this  proportion  may  as  nearly  as  poflible  be  cor^" 
ft?ntly  prefcrvcd,  would  unqueftionably  be  very  ufeful;  and  th»^ 
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following  obfcrvations  from  Dr  Hunter's  notes  to  Evelyn's  Sylva^ 
containing  information  on  this  fubje<^  apparently  deferving  of  at* 
tcntion,  are  fubmitted  to  the  confideration  of  your  readers. 

In  Sweden,  remarks  that  author,  the  budding  and  leafing  of 
the  birch-tree  is  confldered  as  a  directory  for  fowing  barley ; 
and,  as  there  is  fomoihing  extremely  fubiime  and  harmonious  in 
the  idea,  I  flatter  myfelf  an  account  of  it  will  be  acceptable. 

Mr  Harold  Barck,  in  his  ingenious  diflcrtation  upon  the  folia- 
tion of  trees,  publiftied  in  the  Amcen.  Acad.  Vol.  III.,  informs 
us,  that  the  illuflrious  Linnaeus  had,  in  the  mod  earned  manner^ 
exhorted  his  countrymen  to  obferve,  with  all  care  and  diligence,  at 
what  time  each  tree  expands  its  buds  and  unfolds  its  leaves  ;  ima- 
gining, and  not  without  reafon,  that  his  country  would,  feme 
time  or  other,  reap  fomc  new,  and  perhaps  unexpefted  benefit, 
from  obfcrvations  of  this  kind  made  in  diiferent  places. 

As  one  of  the  apparent  advantages,  he  advifes  the  prudent  huf- 
bandman  to  watch,  with  the  greated  care,  the  proper  time  for  fow- 
ing; becaufe  this,  with  the  divine  afTiilance,  produces  plenty  of 
provifion,  and  lays  the  foundation  of  the  welfare  of  the  itate, 
and  of  the  happinefs  of  the  people.    The  ignorant  farmer,  te- 
nacious of  the  ways  and  cudoms  of  his  ancedors,  fixes  his  fow- 
ing feafon  generally  to  a  month,  and  fometimes  to  a  particular 
week,   without  confidering   whether   the   earth   be  in  a   proper 
ftate  to  receive  the  feed  :   whence  it  frequently  happens,  that  vrhat 
the  fowcr  fowed  with  fweat,  the  reaper  reaps  with  forrow.     The 
wife  economid  (houid  therefore  endeavour  to  fix   upon  certain 
figns  whereby  to  judge  of  the  proper  time  for  fowing.     We  fee 
trees  open  their  buds,  and  expand  their  leaves  ;  whence  we  con- 
clude, that  fpring  approaches  ;  and  experience  fupports  us  in  the 
concluGon.     But  nobody  has  as  yet  been   able  to  ihow  us  what 
trees  Providence  has  intended  ihould  be  our  kalendar, — fo  that  we 
might  know  when  the  country  man  ought  to  fow  his  grain.     No 
one  can  deny,  but  that  the  fame  power  which  brings  forth   the 
leaves  of  trees,  will  alfo  make  the  grain  vegetate  :  nor  can  any  one 
afiert,  that  a  premature  fowing  will  always,  and  in  every  place, 
tccclerate  a  ripe  harved.     Perhaps,  therefore,  we  cannot  promife 
turfelves  a  happy  fucccfs,  by  any  means  fo  likely,  as  by  taking  our 
nik  for  fowing  from  the  leafin;^  of  trees.     We  mud,  lor  that  enJ, 
obferve  in  what  order  every  tree  puts  forth  its  leaves,  accordinir  to 
itifpecies,  the  heat  of  the  atmofphcre,  and  the  quality  of  the  ibil. 
Afterwards,  by  comparing  together  the  obfcrvations  of  the  fcveral 
years,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  determine,  from  the  foliation  of  the 
tttct,  if  not  certainly,  at  lead   probably,  the  time  when  annual 
Pbmiooght  to  be  fown.     It  will  be  ncccflury,  hkcwilV,  to  remark 
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what  fowings,  made  in  difFerent  parts  of  the  fpring,  produce  tht 
bed  crops  ;  in  order  tkati  by  comparing  thefe  with  the.ieafing  of 
the  trees,  it  may  appear  which  is  the  moll  proper  time  for  fowing. 
To  thefe  molt  ingenious  remarks,  Mr  Barck  has  added  the  order 
of  the  leafing  of  trees  in  Sweden.  Mr  Stillingfleet  is  the  only  per- 
fon  that  has  made  correft  obfervations  upon  the  foliation  of  the 
trees  and  fhrubs  of  this  Jcingdom*  The  following  i$  his  kalendari 
which  was  made  in  Norfolk  in  the  year  x  765. 


Honeysuckle,  Jan.  15. 
Gooseberry,    Mar.  1 1 . 

Currant, 11. 

Elder, 11. 

Birch,  -  -  -  -  Apr.  1. 
Weeping  Willow,  1. 
Raspberry,   -  -  -  -  3. 

Bramble, 3. 

Briar, -4. 

Plumb, 6. 

Apricot,  -  -  -  -  -  6. 
Peach,    -   .  -  -  -  .  G, 


Filberd,  -  *  -  Apr.  7. 

Sallow, 7. 

Alder, 7- 

Sycamore,    ....  9. 

Elm, ,10. 

Quince, 10. 

Marsh  Elder,    -  -  11. 

Wych  Elm, 12. 

Quickentrce,  -  -  -  13. 
Hornbeam,  ^  -  -  18. 
Appletree,  -  -r  -  -  14. 
Ahelo, 16, 


Chesnut,  -  -  Apr.  16« 

Willow, 17, 

Oak, 18. 

Lime,  ••-..-  18. 
Maple,  ------  19* 

Walnut, 21, 

Plane, 2K 

Black  Poplar,  -  -  21. 

Beech, 21. 

Acacia  Robinia,  -  21 « 

Ash, 22. 

Carolina  Poplar,  -  22. 

In  different  years,  and  in  different  foils  and  expofitions,  thefe 
trees  and  flirubs  vary  as  to  their  leafing  \  but  they  are  invariable 
as  to  their  fucccffion,  being  bound  down  to  it  by  Nature  herfelf. 
A  farmer,  therefore,  who  would  ufe  this  fublime  idea  of  LinnxuSi 
iliould  diligently  mark  the  time  of  budding,  leafing  and  powering, 
of  different  plants.  He  (hould  alfo  put  down  the  days  on  which 
his  refpeflive  grains  were  fown  \  and,  by  comparing  thefe  tvota<r 
blcs  for  a  number  of  years,  he  will  be  enabled  to  form  an  txz& 
calendar  for  his  fpring  corn.  An  attention  to  the  difcolouiingand 
falling  of  the  leaves  of  plants,  will  affifl  him  in  fowing  his  winter 
j>rain,  and  teach  him  how  to  guefs  at  ihe  approach  of  winter. 
Towards  the  end  of  September,  which  is  the  bell  feafoQ  for  fow* 
ing  wheat,  he  will  find 

The  leaves  of  the  Planetrec,  tawncy, 
■    ■  '  of  the  Oak,  yellowifli  green. 

— —  of  the  Hafcl,  yellow. 

of  the  Sycamore,  dirty  brown, 

of  the  Maple,  pule  yellow. 

of  the  Afh,  fine  lemon. 

of  the  Elm,  orange. 

•  of  the  Hawthorn,  tawney  yellow, 

■  —  of  the  Cherry,  red, 

of  the  Hornbeam,  bright  yellow.  . 

There  is  a  certain  kind  of  genial  warmdi  which  the  earth  flKH^J** 
nioy  a  J  the  time  the  feed  is  fown,    Ju  the  animal  wprld,  ^^ 
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this  in  the  mod  convincing  manner.     In  brutes,  the  fymp^ 

of  that  period  are  plainly  marked.     The  budding,  leafing, 

lowering  of  plants,  feem  to  indicate  the  fame  happy  temper- 

:  of  the  earth.     '*  Fere  tument  t^ra  et  genitalia  semina  pos* 

ppearances  of  this  fublime  nature  may  be  compared  to  the 
ing  upon  the  wall,  which  was  feen  by  many,  but  underftood 
•w.  They  feem  to  conftitute  a  kind  of  harmonious  intercourfe 
rccn  God  and  man.  They  are  the  filent  language  of  the  Dei- 
The  hints  of  Linnxus  conftitute  an  univerfal  rule  for  the 
le  world ;  becaufe  trees,  ihrubs  and  herbs,  bud,  leaf,  flower, 
fhed  their  leaves,  in  every  country,  according  to  the  difFerence 
ea&ns.  A.  M. 


KOTfi  BT  THE  CONDUCTOR. 

'He  further  favours  of  this  correfpondent  will  be  highly  accepS 
I  and  he  is  thanked  for  the  above  communication.  N. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  Off  THE  FARMER'S  MA<;AZINE. 


^rojed  for  forming  an  Association  far  improvifig  tTie  HigUands 
and  Inlands  of  Scotland.     By  Mr  David  Laurie. 

'ersuaded  that  the  subject  cH  the  following  remarks  is,  on 
ly  accounts,  of  the  greatest  and  most  urgent  importance 
natters  regarding  the  best  interests  of  this  country,  I  hope 

will  excuse  me  for  requesring  their  insertion  in  your  useful 
cellany,  as  soon  as  possible.  If  they  produce  no  other  effect 
1  that  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  community  to  their  ge- 
^1  import,  they  cannot  fail  to  be  of  considerable  utility. 
n  my  last  letter,  I  stated  some  considerations  which  occurred 
perusing  the  animadversions  of  one  of  your  constant  read- 
,  upon  my  hints  for  improving  the  Highlands,  published  in 
ir  34th  Number-.  Upon  more  mature  deliberation  on  the 
ject  of  these  hints,  I  think  I  am  able  to  digest  them  into  a 
m  more  befitting  the  pxiblic  regard.  In  this  letter,  I  propose 
rely  to  give  the  results  which  I  have  been  led   to  adopt,  and 

outlines  of  a  project  for  giving  effect  to  these  resuks.  Be- 
e  proceeding  further,  however^  it  will  be  proper  to  premise 
ne  additional  remarks  on  the  animadversions  of  your  critical 
jnd,  and  to  advert  to  some  tojjics  which  his  remarks  sug- 
it 

four  correspondent  is  of  opinion,  that  the  emigration  of  the 
or,  misen^le,  ignorant  natives  of  these  regions,  at  he  is  pleased 
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to  liold  them,  can  in  no  respect  afFect  the  progress  of  impro?e- 
inc:u.  On  the  contrary,  he  seems  to  regard  that  circumstance 
with  peculiar  complacency,  and  to  think  it  quite  unmanly  to  take 
lip  our  time  with  roflcctiii^  on  the  misfortunes  which  a  mere  in- 
tcrciwmge  of  misery  may  occasion  to  the  wretched  Highland  pea- 
santry. 

T  L:a't?  alreatW  expressly  declared,  that  it  is  this  object,  above  all 
oth«^i  s,  that  afTccts  me  most.  Your  corespondent  may  ascribe  it 
to  prejudice ;  and  he  may  hold  up  the  project  to  which  this  pre- 
judice gave  rise,  as  another  of  those  quack  specifics  which  gave 
jiim  so  much  amusement  in  his  last  letter.  But  he  must  allow 
me  to  remark,  with  regard  to  those  prejudices,  which  we  imbibe 
with  our  mother's  milk,  that  there  is  a  sort  of  general-  respecta- 
bility, mild  and  becoming,  which  never  fails  to  attend  them,  that 
gradually  smooths  their  asperities,  and  assimilates  them  to  exist- 
ing circumstances.  When  the  polish  of  education  ha«  contribut* 
ed  its  mollifying  influence,  these  constitutional  presentiments, 
like  the  peculiarities  of  the  countenance,  not  unfrequently  be- 
come both  pleasing  and  interesting.  But  the  case  is  otherwise, 
when  art  and  subtilty  have  usurped  this  honourable  place  in  the 
mind.  These  sophistical  delusions  are,  not  only  of  all  others  the 
most  obstinate,  but  they  induce  us,  for  the  mere  sake  of  the  grir 
tification  which  the  power  of  dazzling  and  bewitching  others  af- 
fords, to  display  their  asperity,  and  to  exercise  their  virulence,  ia 
a  manner  that  is  both  absurd  and  ungracious. 

While  your  critical  friend  compares  my  project,  for  improving 
the  Hl^lilandci,  to  the  nostrums  of  a  quack  doctor,  and  exhibits 
all  ihat  petulance  which  an  assumption  so  injurious  seems  to  war- 
rant, he  forgets  that,  for  the   last  half  century,  these  very  pa- 
tients, wliom  h('  affects  to  commiserate,  have  been  subjected  to 
i)\Mf  uninterrupted  course  of  that  bleeding,  purifying,  and  attenu- 
xtin^  system,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  doctors  of  his  own  school; 
fiui  that,  at  this  very  moment,  to  these  patients,  exhausted  an<L 
cni.K;i.u«^d  under  this  long  ix'k\v\  of  cold-blooded  experim.ents,  an] 
C!i>ollieiir  whatever  must  be  useful.     W^ith  regard  to  the  prescrip- 
i'.on  v.'hicli  he  reprobates  wi'^h  so  much  acrimony,  if  he  had  pos— 
sosseil  patit-nee  enough  to  have  attended  sufficiently  to  the  sub- 
ject, he  might  have  discovered  that  it  was  just  one  of  those  $a^ 
lut.ivy  restoratives,  which,  for  the  last  18C>0  years,  had  done  s^ 
much  Kood  in  the  world.     It  in  merely  a  recommendation  to  r< 
niedy  the  rvils  that  are  incidental  to  our  present  condition,  notl^ 
neans  of  exterminating  with  a  high  hand  those  objects  that  ha] 
j.en  to  oppose  our  propensities,  merely  because  we  happen 
have  tliose  objects  ccmplcrely  within  our  power,  but  by  means 
pp]"'ng  a  due  proportion  of  our  time,  talents  and  resourcer'?! 
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first,  in  eradicating  those  unhappy  propensities  that  have  led  ui 
into  our  dilemma ;  and  then,  in  having  recourse  to  those  resources, 
^  which  it  is  still  in  our  power  to  avail  ourselves. 

To  return,  however,  t6  our  subject,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the 
Highland  landholders  rest  a  good  deal  too  much  on  tlie  Lowland 
sheep  farmers,  when  they  expect  that,  in  improving  their  own 
fortunes,  they  will  also  furnish  the  means  for  improving  the 
country  in  which  they  happen  to  reside.  They  are  evidently  led 
into  this  error,  from  observing  the  vast  improvements  that  sur- 
round the  sheep- farms  in  the  South*  They  do  not  attend  to  this 
most  important  circumstance,  that  the  state  of  these  farms  is,  in 
every  respect,  most  essentially  different  from  those  in  the  North. 
The  southern  farms  are  comparatively  of  moderate  extent ;  they. 
are  implanted  in  the  midst  of  an  opulent  and  industrious  popula« 
tion,  who  work  oat  of  the  rude  produce  of  these  farms  a  portion 
of  wealth,  in  comparison  with  which,  both  the  landlord  and  farm« 
cr't  profit  is  absolutely  insignitficant.  In  consequence  of  tho 
relative  situation  of  these  several  parties,  the  momentum  with 
which  their  joint  industry  accelerates  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment amongst  them,  in  general,  proceeds  at  least  in  the  ratio  of 
the  prosperity  of  these  sheep-farms. 

In  the  northern  sheep-farms,  however,  the  population  of  the 
country  is,  in  the  first  instance,  displaced,  in  order  to  make  room 
for  these  new  incomers  ;  and  all  the  advantages  that  might  result 
from  agricultural  and  manufacturing  industry  combined,  and  mu- 
tually affecting  each  other,  are  at  once  scattered  to  the  wind.  As 
things  stand  at  present,  the  few  remaining  natives,  so  far  from 
receiving  support,  are  rendered  much  more  helpless  than  ever. 
The  truth  is,  there  is  scarcely  one  link  of  connexion  by  which 
the  wealth  of  the  sheep-farmer  can  be  transfused  into  the  society 
with  which  he  is  necessarily  intermingled  ;  and  it  must  be  re- 
marked, I  am  here  taking  it  for  granted,  that  the  sheep- farm- 
ers are  in  situations  favourable  for  acquiring  personal  wealth, — a 
thing  which  is  evidently  very  problematical.  If  these  farmers  are 
in  circumstances  less  favourable,  as  their  rents  and  the  whole 
substance  of  their  labours  pass  directly  southwards,  leaving  the 
country  completely  swept  and  desolate,  they  ought,  in  this  ca$e, 
rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  species  of  tax-gatherers,  employed  to 
|lean  the  bst  vestige  of  vegetr4tipn. 

I  think  y/Q  will  obtain  a  tolerably  just  apprehension  of  the 
truth  on  this  point,  if,  in  place  of  comparing  the  extensive  de- 
solating sheop-farms  of  the  Highlands  to  their  southern  neigh- 
bours, we  compare  them  to  the  sheep-walks  of  Spain.  There, 
^n  impotent  lordling  absorbs  the  wealth  and  substance  of  half  a 
iirovince  \  and  he  not  only  dissipates  the  annual  money  returns 
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of  this  wealthy  according  to  the  caprice  of  the  momenti  but  he 
ciissipates  also,  with  the  most  unsparing  hand^  tlie  rude  produce 
of  his  territory.  Yet,  even  here,  the  evil  does  not.  equal  that 
which  takf  s  place  in  the  Highlands  \  for  the  resident  monks  and 
peasantry  detain  no  small  proportion  of  the  natural  wealth,  which' 
the  exuberant  fertility  of  Spain,  and  the  moderatioti  of  its  cli* 
mate,  almost  spontaneously  produces.  * 

In  Britain,  however,  we  enjoy  certain  peculiar  advantages) 
'which  completely  counterbalance  the  bleakness  iof  bur  climate, 
land  the  stubbornness  of  our 'soil.  Our  coillmerce  gives  us  the 
command  of  all  the  floating  wealth  of  the  world.  Our  internal 
security  gives  us  the  means  of  diffusing  this  wealth  over  every 
part  of  our  territory ;  and  that  vast  pile  of  industry^  ingenuity 
and  capital,  which  is  constantly  at  work  amongst  us,  is  incessant- 
ly preparing  means  for  giving  full  eifFecl  to  every  well  concerted 
scheme  of  improvement  that  we  may  be  disposed  to  adopt. 

Nor  is  this  all.  In  consequence  of  these  advantages,  and  of 
that  peculiar  organization  of  Society  which  subsists  amongst  U8| 
by  which ^  while  all  ranks  and  classes  haVe  their  privBeges  and 
immunities  secured  to  them^  all  have  also  their  burdens  and  obli- 
gations laid  Upon  them,  a  vast  surplus  of  disposeable  means  is 
provided,  not  only  For  the  immediate  service  of  the  commtmity^ 
out  for  the  purpose  of  forming  ^  foundation  of  newer  and  greater 
improvement  and  advancement.  Besides  this,  such  are  the  cir^ 
cumstances  of  this  country,  that  the  whole  c6mmunity,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  are  so  fully  and  necessarily  embarked  in 
this  progress  of  improvement,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  any 

individual 


*  It  may  be  remarked,  en  passant,  that  while  we  lament  the  scar* 
city  oi^  that  beautiful  place  which  our  luxury  appears  to  have  ren- 
dered necessary  to  us,  we  little  think  of  the  aggregated  costliness  that 
:s  requif)ite,  in  order  to  make  it  thus  valuable.  Whenever  the  bles- 
sinf;s  <>t  civilization  shall  be  extended  oVer  tlie  rich  pasture  lands  of 
Spain,  and  the  culture  of  its  invaluable  surface  assigned  to  aA  indus- 
tri(»us  population-,  the  distinction  brtwixt  the  fleece  of  Spain  and  thai 
I'f  Britain  V  ill  become  less  discernible.  But  we  must  notice,  that 
ihe  inhospitably  of  our  climate  renders  an  opposite  process  to  this 
ijoccssary  lo  us,  if  we  wish  to  obtain  the  same  object.  That  culture 
of  the  soil,  and  that  shelter  which  are  so  injurious  to  the  Spanish 
Iccce,  are  indispensable  in  our  climate.  This  circumstance  dearly 
indicates  the  indispensable  necessity  of  doing  our  utmost  to  cTiffusc 
••voalth  nnd  population  over  our  Hig-hland  districts — even  although 
ii  should  be  held  proper  to  keep  this  country  as  much  as  possible  ii^ 
!ihcep-f.iims.  This  well  known  fact  also  discovers,  that  there  are  o^-i«« 
^cr  disadvantages,  besides  tliose  arising  from  the  loss  of  shecp^  Whit^p 
■"^  insepnrably  r'^nr.ected  Tvith  very  lar^  fanus. 
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IndiTidual  to  escape  without  discharging  his  duty  more  or  lest 
faithfully  to  the  general  cause. 

Of  those  who  have  the  command  of  this  surplus  wealth,  some 
consume  it  in  trifling  enjoyments^  which  perish  with  the  using  \ 
some  in  personal  acquirements ;  some  exchange  it  for  splendid 
houses,  furnicurei  and  dresses.  Others^  however,  inVest  it  in  a« 
gricultural  improvements  and  embellishments ;  and  others,  in  a- 
meliorating,  extending  and  increasing  those  establishments  in 
which  they  are  properly  concerned,  whether  these  be  mercantile, 
manufacturing,  literary,  or  political. 

For  the  honour  of  Scotland,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  pro^ 
portion  of  wealth  created  within,  or  introduced  into,  its  territory, 
which  is  absolutely  consumed,  is  comparatively  trifling.  By  far 
the  greatest  part  of  it  is  invested  in  improvements  and  acquire- 
ments, either  directly  by  the  wealthy  themselves,  or  indirectly, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  those  who  are  depencVent  upon 
them.  This  circumstance  has  deservedly  obtained  for  the  Scotish 
merchants  and  speculators  a  degree  of  credit  and  respectability 
far  beyond  that  which  tlie  bare  amount  of  their  capital  seems  to 
warrant. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  extremely  lax  and  imperfect  state  of  our 
taunicipal  jurisprudence,  this  confidence  would  in  general  be  a^ 
bundantly  rewarded ;  for  it  is  not  eJctravagance  and  dissipation, 
ftut  temerity  and  indiscretion,  that  is  th#  great  cause  of  our  mis- 
fortunes. It  is  seldom  that  our  means  are  consumed,  thou^▼h  it 
happens  but  too  frequently  from  the  mismanagement  of  those  t* 
\^hom  they  are  entrusted,  that  these  means  are  misplaced.  * 

The  sterility  and  rudeness  of  the  northern  parts  of  Britain, 
are  by  no  means  their  greatest  misfortune.  The  want  of  coal, 
lime,  wood,  and  almost  every  thing  necessary  for  constructing 
ameliorating   establishments  on   a  large  scale,  are  incomparably 

more 


*  A  highly  respectable  Baronet  is  at  preseiy  employed  in  endea- 
vouring to  ascertain  the  sources  from  whence  the  superiority  of  Scot- 
ish agriculture  has  originated.  In  my  opinion,  there  is  one  simple 
and  obvious  cause,  which  is  paramount  to  all  others.  The  Scoiish 
farmer  invests  his  annual  savings  in  improvements.  The  English 
farmer  consumes  these  in  indulgences.  Scotchmen,  under  all  the  dis- 
advantages  which  have  been  so  judiciotisly  pointed  out  at  the  end  of 
your  40th  Number,  as  peculiar  to  the  English  farmer,  would  (I 
think)  still  make  money,  and  flourish.  Every  good  citizen,  how- 
ever, must  feel  and  acknowledge  the  necessity  which  at  present  ex- 
ists for  the  removal  of  those  unnecessar.y  and  hrglily  prejudicial  in- 
cumbrances, by  which  the  agricultural  industry  of  bodi  England 
■and  Ireland  have  been  so  long  oppressed  and  injured,  whate\Tr  coh- 
^•niitant  causes  may  have  attenc^cji  this  depressicfi. 
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more  formidable.  The  only  remedy  against  these,  is  capital ; 
and  capita],  in  no  small  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  article  to 
be  improved,  is  indispensably  necessary.  But  when  the  first  dif- 
ficulty is  fairly  over,  steady  and  increasing  returns  may  be  saft- 
ly  calculated  upon. 

In  regarding  this  subject,  one  circumstance  ought  to  be  held 
constantly  in  view,  that,  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  Highlands, 
the  surface  is  in  as  rude,  or  perhaps  in  a  ruder  state,  than  it  was 
two  thousand  years  ago.  It  is  scarcely  fifty  years  since  capital 
began  to  be  invested  in  that  country,  as  a  basis  for  future  im- 
|)rovcment.  It  must  also  be  noticed,  that,  till  this  moment,  a 
certain  extravagant  foriy  still  subsists,  which  frequently  induces 
the  Highland  chieftains,  first  to  desire  the  greatest  possible  ex- 
'panse  of  territory,  then  to  set  up  a  domestic  establishment  in  pro- 
portion to  this  expanse  ;  and,  at  length,  to  surrender  themselves 
into  the  hands  of  those  who,  they  think,  can  lead  them  to  the  be^t 
means  for  supporting  this  establishment. 

Such  gentlemen  no  doubt  acquire  influence  in  the  community. 
X  wish  sincerely  that,  by  means  of  this  influence,  they  could  pre^ 
vail  upon  those  wealthy  and  industrious  personages,  whose  meant 
and  experience  are  equal  to  the  task,  to  establish  within  their 
district  such  of  those  extensive  commercial  and  manufacturing 
processes,  by  which  wealth  is  aggregated  in  such  masses  in  the 
South  country  as  befits  their  circumstances,  and  to  set  themselves 
clown  in  seme  of  those  delicious  spots  in  the  Highlands  and  islands 
of  Scotland  which  are  now  lying  deserted.  By  so  doing,  I  am 
verily  persuaded  the  chieftains  would  do  these  friends  and  ths 
country  at  large  a  most  essential  service ;  and  they  would  do  more 
good  for  their  own  families  and  estates,  than  the  most  powerful 
patron  could  do  for  them,  though  he  should  strain  himself  to  the 
utmost.  Permit  me,  however,  to  remark,  that  if  any  negocia- 
tion  of  this  kind  is  attempted,  it  must  be  conducted  upon  the 
most  liberal  principles,  not  only  from  the  beginning  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  bargain,  but  in  all  the  parts  of  its  subsequent  ex- 
ecution. It  may  also  be  observed,  that  it  is  evidently  proper, 
that  as  many  establishments  as  possible  should,  for  mutual  sup- 
port, be  crowded  into  the  same  district.  Perhaps  the  line  of  the 
Caledonian  canal,  or  some  of  the  embayments  which  communi- 
cate most  directly  with  the  Frith  of  Clyde  and  St  George's  Chan- 
nel, may,  at  the  outset,  be  the  most  suitable  for  this  purpose. 

As  it  is  by  no  means  my  intention,  however,  to  place  much 
reliance  upon  these  desultory  exercitations,  I  proceed  to  lay  be- 
fore the  public  the  project  to  which  1  referred  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  paper.  It  is  altogether  unnecessary  to  burden  indi- 
'idp^is  vrith  views  and  statements,   unless  these  lead  to  som^ 

practicable 
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practicable  tendency.  Thaf>  howereri  which  is  impracticable  t* 
individuals,  may.  not  be  so  to  an  association  properly  constitute 
ed.  It  is  this  circumstance,  accordingly,  which  leads  me  to  re- 
fer implicitly  to  an  association  constructed  upon  the  most  liberal 
and  extensive  basis,  and  to  that  alone  for  the  means  requisite  for 
accomplishing  all  those  improvements  that  may  be  expected. 

I  am  very  far  from  Mrishing  to  depreciate  those  associations,  \>j 
-which  the  general  spirit  of  gallantry  and  heroism  is  kept  alive  and 
rewarded.  To  them  I  wish  all  the  success  which  they  assuredly 
deserve.  They  are,  however,  constituted  in  a  very  different 
manner  from  the  association  that  we  want.  Their  whole  object^ 
indeed,  is  foreign  to  our  present  purpose.  The  association  here 
recommended  is  less  splendid,  but  much  more  substantial,  than 
any  of  these. 

The' landholders,  merchants  ind  manufacturers,  having  inter- 
ests in  the  territory  beyond  the  Tay,  have,  in  my  opinion,  one 
common  cause  to  support.  From  their  habits  and  connexions, 
and  from  their  peculiar  circumstances,  they  seem,  in  some  mea- 
sure, to  be  already  secluded  and  set  apart  by  themselves.  Indi- 
Tidually  and  collectively,  they  already  support  a  common  species 
of  industry.  In  every  view,  therefore,  they  are  called  upon  to 
take  into  their  serious  consideration  the  present  state  of  the  inter- 
ests of  their  proper  district,  and,  in  a  joint  capacity,  to  inquire 
into  those  measures  that  may  be  most  conducive  to  its  welfare. 
From  a  corporate  association  of  this  kind,  I  would  be  disposed  to 
expect  every  thing  that  could  be  reasonably  required  for  the  com- 
mon good  of  the  Highlands. 

Such  associations  as  these  may  be  ranked  among  the  greatest  bles- 
sings which  this  country  enjoys.  The  extent  of  that  interest,  and 
of  that  influence  which  is  possessed  by  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of 
landed  property,  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  industrious  part 
of  the  community,  in  prosecuting  any  great  common  cause  ;  and  as 
the  interest  of  both  parties  in  all  great  points  necessarily  coincide, 
the  invaluable  information,  labour  and  perseverance,  of  the  in- 
dustrious, are  generally  of  the  last  moment  to  the  proprietors  of 
the  soil.  Both  parties  confer  respectability  and  strength  upon 
each  other ;  both  extend  the  range  of  knowledge  and  the  sphere 
of  usefulness  ;  and  both  liberalize  the  views,  and  improve  the 
advantages  that  are  common  to  both,  more  completely  in  a  joint, 
than  they  could  possibly  do  in  a  separate  capacity.  It  is  by  the 
instrumentality  of  such  associations,  that  many  of  those  means 
are  discovered  which  give  to  our  legislative  enactments  so  much 
force  and  perspicuity.  These  serve  to  collect  the  general  sense  of 
the  community,  and  to  represent  its  best  interests.  By  tlieir 
■leaDS  its  prosperity  is  advanced^  its  tranquillity  preferred^  and 

.'*•■••  m 
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its  security  confirmed ;  and  the  whole  spirit  and  power  of  the  na^ 
tioi)  are  embarked  along  with  its  best  interests. 

It  appears  to  me,  that,  at  this  time,  there  is  an  absolute  neces^ 
sity  for  impressing  it  deep  upon  the  minds,  both  of  the  landed 
and  of  the  commercial  interests  of  Britain,  that  their  several  in^" 
terests,  though  occasionally,  in  some  minute  points,  at  variance^, 
are,  on  the  whole,  precisely  the  same,  and,  in  almost  every  con^ 
ceivable  case,  capable  of  being  completely  adjusted  and  identifi-- 
ed ',  and  that  there  is  nothing  which  tends  lixore  to  their  mutual 
injury  than  dissension  and  recrimination.  I  shall  not,  however* 
take  up  your  room  with  enlarging  upon  this  point.  It  would 
lead  me  into  details  that  are  here  unnecessary.  It  is  my  determi- 
nation, God  willing,  to  draw  up  an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of 
this  district  upon  that  very  subject*  But  it  is  necessary  for  ttit 
here  to  remark,  that  if  the  connexion  which  subsists  betwixt  the 
landlord's  welfare  and  that  of  the  industrious  of  all  classes,  be 
any  where  so  absolute  and  indissoluble,  that  no  real  and  permsu 
nent  improvement  can  be  effected  amoeigst  them,  until  the  lead^ 
ing  classes  shall  treat  all  these  interests  as  one  and  the  same  in 
every  point  of  view,  that  these  remarks  are,  a!x>ve  other  places> 
peculiarly  applicable  to  the  Highlands.  Abandoned  by  its  native 
proprietors, — deserted  by  its  antietif  inhabitants,-*having  a  climate 
and  a  soil  sterile  and  forbidding, — art,  capital,  and  extreme  soli- 
cittxdc,  are  here  indispensably  necessary,  in  order  to  draw  forth 
its  native  resources  into  full  exercise,  and  to  enable  its  inhabitants 
to  do  justice  to  themselves. 

The  prcat  object  of  this  association  should  be,  to  taketognizanoft 
of  the  leading  local  interests  of  the  district,  with  a  view  to  facilitate 
and  promote  improvements, — to  remove  obstructions  that  oppose 
its  general  prosperity, — to  bring  into  notice  the  various  resources 
and  advantages  which  it  possesses  for  trade  and  industry,— and  to 
endeavour  to  render  these  resources  and  advantages  as  efficient  to 
the  community  as  possible.  It  must  therefore  be  a  great  point 
with  the  association  to  collect  information  regarding  these  objects^ 
and  influence  of  every  description,  by  which  they  can  be  afiect« 
cd.  This  association,  therefore,  bears  some  resemblance  to  the 
Ch<imber8  of  Commerce  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.  It  is,  how** 
ever,  vastly  more  comprehensive,  both  in  its  object  and  in  its  ex- 
tension. Care  must  however  be  taken,  that  it  he  mtich  more  ef- 
ficient than  any  of  these  Chambers  have  yet  been. 

As   all  the  noblemen,  gentlemen,  merchants,  manufacturers^ 

and  others,  who  can  contribute  either  information  or  influence 

'o wards  the  objects  of  this  association,  having  an  interest  in  the  dis^ 

rict  aforementioned,  must  perceive  the  great  utility  and  advantage 

^lu«  project,  it  is  proposed  that  the  leading  characters  amongst 

them 
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them  should  begin  to  form  themselves  into  petty  s^ssociations,  foir 
the  purpose  of  being  afterwards  aggregated  into  a  general  body. 
7he  magistrates  and  principal  inhabitants  of  Aberdeen,  Ferth^ 
Dundee,  and  Inverness,  and  other  towns  of  eminence,  ought  to! 
show  an  example.  As  the  association  does  not  incumber  itself 
with  carrying  forward  any  particular  undertaking,  the  funds  that 
are  requisite  must  be  small ; — perhaps  the  sum  of  $ve  or  ten 
pounds  at  entry,  and  a  yearly  contribution  of  a  guinea,  might  be 
sufficient  for  every  member. 

Without  pretending  to  lay  down  any  particular  rules  for  this  assor 
ciation,  permit  me  just  to  suggest  two  or  three  general  principles. 
^irst.  As  I  consider  every  member  who  possesses  property,  and 
every  one  who  is  actively  engaged  in  business,  as  being  able  to. 
contribute  more  or  less  information  or  influence,  {  would  propose 
that  each  member  should  consider  himself  as  called  upon  to  com* 
inunicate  these,  in  the  manner  which  the  association,  upon  ma- 
ture deliberation,  shall  point  out  to  be  most  proper.  Secondlj/t  I 
would  propose,  that  all  these  communications,  in  so  far  as  they 
may  be  approved  of  by  those  appointed  for  inspecting  them,  should 
be  annually  printed,  and  distributed  gratis  to  each  member, — care 
being  taken  that  this  is  done  in  such  a  way  as  that  these  reports 
may  be  afterwards  bound  up  together.  Thirdh/y  I  would  propose 
that  the  association  should  hold  lour  general  meetings  in  the  course 
of  the  year  5  and,  in  order  that  every  part  of  the  country  may 
participate  fully  in  the  advantage  of  this  association,  I  would  pro- 
pose that  these  meetings  be  alternately  held  in  Aberdeen,  Perth, 
Dundee,  and  Inverness.  Fourthly^  I  would  propose  that  a  gene- 
ral committee,  containing  an  equal  number  of  heritors  and  merr 
chants,  with  a  preses  and  secretary,  who  should  hold  their  sit- 
tings alternately  at  each  of  these  cities,  should  be  appointed.  It 
will  be  noticed,  that  this  rotatory  method  of  meeting  can  be  no 
hardship.  As  each  member  is  supposed  to  be  in  possesEion  of  a 
copy  of  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  association,  every  one  must 
be  supposed  to  be  capacitated  to  act  in  any  of  these  places.  Fifth" 
/^,  I  would  just  propose  further,  that,  in  all  the  principal  towns, 
the  members  residing  in  or  about  them  should  associate  at  stated 
times,  for  the  purpose  of  communing  on  the  particular  local  in- 
terests of  that  vicinity ;  and  that  they  should  have  a  commit^.ep 
for  taking  charge  of  their  special  concernments. 

Qlasjicw,  2.  Jaji.  1810. 

(To'be  conclticjed  io  pur  next.) 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MA-GAZINB.  ^ 

Observations  on  the  LaircPs  Letter,  Vol.  IX.  p.  SOL 

Sir, 

I  NOTICED,  in  your  35th  Number,  the  signature  of  A  Laird, 
which,  attracting  my  attention,  made  me  look  backward  to  the 
contents  of  his  epistle.  Having  read  it,  I  must  confess  I  do  not 
wonder  that  such  a  subject  as  he  has  chosen  has  fallen  exclusively 
to  such  a  writer.  No  wonder  an  abler  champion  did  not  appear ; 
it  was  fit  only  for  a  dirty  and  illiberal  being,  whether  laird  or 
scavenger.  From  his  observations  about  an  antient  system  of  ru- 
ral economy,  and  the  ridicule  he  pours  upon  the  modem  refine- 
ment substituted  in  its  place,  one  would  be  apt  to  think  he  wishes 
to  recal  those  halcyon  days,  when 

«  Tarn  o'  tlie  Lyn,  an'  his  wife  an'  his  baims, 
Gaed  a'  to  the  midden  in  other's  arma.  *  An  Avid  Sang,  . 
He  confesses  himself  unqualified  for  *  writing  any  thing  fit  to 
meet  the  public  eye  ; ' — he  might  have  gone  a  little  further,  and 
added— or  the  public  ear,  or  the  public  nose.  In  short,  he  has 
offended  the  olfactory  nerves  of  all  your  readers,  and  seems  t6 
have  been  not  a  little  agitated  himself  when  his  precious  morsel 
was  communicated. 

He  expatiates  on  the  liberality  of  landlords  to  tenants  on  the 
subject  of  ameliorations  at  the  commencement  of  a  lease,— >by 
which,  certainly,  much  trouble  and  expense  are  saved  for  many  a 
lease  yet  to  come, — by  which  a  bait  is  laid  for  a  good  tenant,  who 
must  be  properly  accommodated, — and  by  which  a  generous  land- 
lord obtains  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  succeeding  tenants  enter 
with  the  hopes  of  success  upon  new  leases,  as  long  as  he  lives. 
He  has  the  great  comfort  of  seeing  them  immediately  applying^ 
for  their  own  and  jheir  country's  good,  that  money  which  the  te- 
nants of  a  dirty  laird  would  be  forced  to  appropriate  to  the  re- 
pairs of  ruins  f 

What  he  grtidghjgly  says  with  respect  to  the  growing  prosperi- 
ty of  farmers,  hab  been  so  ably  ridiculed  by  your  correspondent 
A  IVould'bc  Lairdy  that  not  one  word  further  is  necessary. 
"Wishing  success  to  agriculture,  liberality  to  lairds,  and  a  spirit  of 
industry  to  farmers,  I  remain,  &c. 

Bj:tween-the-Two. 

-  -  ■  --   ■      ■ 

TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  an  Abuse  in  cuttitig  of  Feats. 
Sir, 

I  have  obfervcd  a  very  great  ahuft*  v-hlch  has  been  immcmortally 
and  univerfally  committed  in  cutting,  digging,  or,  as  it  is  fome- 
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times  termed,  cafting  of  peats,  over  all  the  country.  There  are 
three  ways  of  calling  peats.  Where  the  mofs  is  deep,  they  dig  in 
till  they  caft  the  peats  horizontally,  and  downwards,  till  lower 
than  their  feet.  This  is  preferred  as  the  mod  eafy  way.  A  fe- 
cond  is,  where  the  mofs  is  (hallower,  called  sMder-foot^  where  the 
peats  are  cut  perpendicularly.  This  is  generally  done  by  cutting 
oat  a  fquare  piece  of  ground.  A  third  way  is  fometimes  ufed, 
of  cutting  them  in  narrow  (tripes.  Different  families  aflid  each 
other  on  their  day  of  peat-cafting;  and,  betwixt  the  anxiety  in 
the  perfon  for  whom  they  are  cut,  as  to  the  quantity,  and  the 
competition  among  the  workers,  no  other  thing  is  then  attend* 
cd  to,  except  that  the  peats  be  well  (haped,  and  in  fufHcIent 
quantity.  The  turfs  taken  off  the  surface,  to  get  at  the  mofs, 
are  thrown  into  the  pit  without  order*,  and  the  pit,  or  place, 
whence  the  peats  have  been  taken,  being  hollowed  out  more  than 
the  surrounding  ground,  is  left  broken  and  uneven,  and,  of  courfe^ 
foon  becomes  a  receptacle  of,  (landing  water. 

Each  perfon  conliders  the  abufe  he  commits  as  a  trifie ;  but, 
thefe  put  together,  become  a  ferious  evil. 

A  very  little  more  than  one  acre  in  a  parish,  yearlyon  an 
arerage,  which  is  greatly  below  the  real  quantity  lost  in  this  man- 
ner, may  be  1000  acres  a  year  lost,  and  worse  than  lost;  because 
of  the  danger  of  drowning  sheep,  in  a  thaw  after  snows  ;  or  Iambs, 
in  a  stormy  lambing-time.  Even  some  of  these  pits  have  been 
deepened  for  the  purpose  of  steeping  lint,  so  as  to  endanger,  not 
sheep  only,  but  black  cattle  and  horses.  This  abuse  has  been 
committed  for  1 500  years  past ;  so  that  1,500,000  acres  have  thus 
been  lost.  Any  person  who  will  look  at  the  state  of  the  mosses 
in  the  country,  must  be  convinced  that  the  excessive  bad  state 
they  are  in,  cannot  otherwise  be  accounted  for :  on  looking  at 
them,  they  speak  for  themselves.  These  1, 500^000  acres  so  lost, 
and  worse  than  lost,  at  the  low  rate  of  2s.  6d.  an  acre,  amount 
to  187,500/.  ^^r  nnnum  \  and  this,  at  twenty-five  years  purchase 
•nly,  to  4,687,500/.  Sterling. 

It  is  no  answer,  that  the  proprietors,  tenants,  cottagers  and 
others,  cannot  do  without  peats :  all  that  is  necessary  is,  that  the 
turfs  taken  off  the  surface,  should  be  laid  equally  in  the  pit,  like 
paving  with  flags ;  and,  that  a  small  drain  should,  be  made  to 
carry  off  the  water  from  it ;  in  which  case  no  damage  wouKI 
ensue.  Underfoot  casting  might  sometimes  be  used  with  advan- 
tage, to  get  at  proper  soil ;  and  stripe-casting,  to  make  part  of 
ditches  wanted  in  the  farms.  With  a  little  trouble  and  attention, 
even  a  part  of  the  ground  lost,  might  be  redeemed  by  propj^r 
draining. 

'llie  tenants  ought  to  be  bound  in  their  leases,  to  cut  their  peats 

in 
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in  certain  places  only,  to  lay  the  turfs  in  such  regular  mannern 
and  to  make  such  drains  for  carrying  off  the  water,  as  to  do  a^ 
little  damage  as  possible  to  the  lands.  One  would  think  they 
might  do  this  for  their  own  sakes ;  but  observation  shows,  that 
they  will  not.  The  peat-day  has  work  enough  for  itself ;  and  the 
matter  is  never  again  thought  of,  till  that  time  twelvemonth  ;  and 
though  a  little  pains  would  do  it,  /  catma  he  fasVd  settles  the 
matter ;  or,  *  our  fathers  were  xcher  than  1/.9,  and  never  minded  it  i 
^hif  should  we  ?  *  Thus,  near  200,000/.  worth  of  land  a  year  is 
progressively  worse  than  annihilated  ;  the  prevention  of  which 
would  be  a  great  improvement.     I  am,  &c.  Milonides. 


FOR   THE   farmer's   MAGAZINE. 

Obserxniions  on  the  Summary  Steps^  which  led  to  the  late  Improfvei 
tnents  in  Scots  A^rirtd/ure.  Read  in  the  Agricultural  Soczefy  oj' 
Edinhuriiju  By  Wdliam  Tcnvanty  L.  L,  D.  Autiior  of  "  /n^ 
dian  Rtxreaiions ;  "  a  JVor/c,  in  'u:hich  the  Agiiculture  of  In^ 
dia  is  greatly  elucidated. 

Agriculture,  like  the  other  arts,,  has  had  its  periods  of  de- 
fay  and  renovation  -,  it  has  experienced  (as  well  as  learning  ii^ 
general)  its  dark  ages,  and  seasons  of  illumination.  During  a 
period,  extending  through  several  centuries  prior  to  the  union  of  the 
two  kingdoms,  into  which  this  island  was  then  divided,  the  agri- 
culture of  Scotland  seems  to  have  remained,  not  merely  in  a  back- 
ward and  unpromising  state,  but  in  a  condition  almost  entirely 
stationary.  Two  warlike  and  ambitious  nations,  being  then  in 
possession  of  a  small  insulated  territory,  found  themselves  na-r 
turally  placed  within  boundaries  too  limited,  and  in  a  vicinity  too 
close,  to  admit  of  that  tranquillity  which  is  necessary  to  the 
peaceable  pursuits  of  husbandry. 

England,  from  its  extent,  bituation  and  fertility,  might  be 
deemed  the  more  powerful  community  ;  tScotland,  possessed  of 
a  poorer  and  more  inaccessible  territory,  contained,  perhaps,  a 
more  hardy  and  warlike  population.  Hence,  in  the  long  contest- 
td  struggles  between  the  states,  the  object  of  the  latter  was  chiefly 
independence  ; — that  of  England,  was  more  commonly  an  aim  at 
power,  and  the  love  of  conquest.  In  all  such  contorts,  however^ 
the  weaker  party  must  necessarily  sufTcr  most ;  hence  our  native 
country,  notwith.standin;T  all  its  hardihood,  and  the  unquestion- 
'able  bravery  of  its  inhabitants,  was  constantly  kept  in  a  state  of 
harassment  and  alarm  j  not  unt'rrquently  sh«»  w.:s  plundered,  and, 
-ID  cnm«  occasions^  r'ni.o?':  cniirely  sr.bducr*, 
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During  this  long  and  calamitous  period,  the  actual  state  of 
Scotish  husbandry  bore^  and  in  some  parts  still  bears^  the  most 
ample  testimony  to  the  truth  and  exactness  of  this  general  repre- 
sentation of  the  circumstances  of  the  people' and  condition  of  the 
kingdom.  The  soil,  long  neglected,  and  naturally  poor,  afforded 
but  a  scanty  fund  of  provision,  either  for  man  or  for  cattle.  Not- 
withstanding the  exaggerations  of  its  historians,  it  probably  ne- 
ver contained,  at  the  period  alluded  to,  one  million  of  inhabitants  ; 
and  this  small  population,  though  bred  up  in  the  most  abstemious 
and  frugal  habits,  could,  in  some  seasons,  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty be  kept  from  starving.  Several  severe  famines  are  actually 
recorded  in  its  history;  and  hardly  a  single  century  has  elapsed^ 
since  many  hundreds  of  the  inhabitants  died  of  absolute  want. 

If  such  was  the  state  of  the  human  species  in  North  Britain,  that 
of  its  cattle  and  other  live  stock,  during  the  winter  months,  was 
still  more  distressing.  No  regular  supply  of  winter  food  being 
then  provided  by  the  agricultural  system,  a  protracted  and  severe 
winter  carried  off,  not  unfrequently,  one  third,  sometimes  one 
half,  of  all  the  live  stock  in  a  whole  district.  Young  persons, 
who  cannot  remember  the  introduction  of  what  has  been  termed 
artificial  grasses,  must  have  considerable  difficulty  in  conceiv- 
ing those  scenes  of  misery  and  starvation  that  actually  passed  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  their  forefathers.  "  To  aid  their  conception,  how- 
ever, all  that  can  be  necessary  is,  to  turn  their  attention  to  those 
districts  in  the  Highlands  where  this  great  improvement  in  hus- 
bandry is  yet  altogether  unknown,  or  but  partially  introduced. 
In  such  districts,  after  all  the  knowledge  which  experience  has 
yet  taught  us  in  apportioning  live  stock  to  its  provision,  it  is  still 
possible  to  witness  great  and  extensive  injuries  suffered  during  the 
continuance  of  a  cold  and  protracted  spring.  'ITiere,  the  most 
feeling  and  interesting  topic  of  conversation  among  farmers, 
when  they  meet  at  church  or  market,  is  the  sufferings  of  their 
cattle.  They  enumerate  their  c^aths :  in  their  own  phrase- 
ology they  ascert.ii:i  the  number  of  hides  which  are  already  hung 
up  for  the  use  of  the  tinner ;  or  they  guess  how  many  more  may 
soon  be  in  that  contlition.  The  older  part  of  those  who  hear  me, 
may  still  recollect  many  of  these  circumstances,  without  the  help  of 
a  monitor ;  and  may  assert  with  the  antient  poet,  Qxiccquc  ij^se 
miseirima  vidiy  cf  qm.rwn  pars  magna  fui. 

With  rog?rd  to  the  method  of  cultivation,  one  unvarying  sys- 
tem pervaded  the  whole  kingdom.  The  farms  were  not  possess- 
ed in  severalty,  hwlinicrxuships;  probably  in  order  to  interest 
all  equally  in  defence  of  the  crop,  and  to  obtain  their  joint  assist- 
ance fur  tiie  protection  of  their  cattle,  which,  on  appearance  of 
an  enemy,  were  driven  into  a  large  fortified  ke'ep^  within,  or  ad- 
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joining  tO|  a  castlei  the  mansion-house  of  the  chiefs  who  wa» 
judge,  magistrate,  and  commander  of  the  whole  elan. 

Till  the  middle  of  last  century,  a  period  of  less  than  sixty 
years,  the  whole  arable  surface  of  the  kingdom  was  dmded,  not 
by  fences  or  hedges,  which  were  then  unknown,  bat  by  the  sys* 
tern  of  management,  into  outfield  and  infield.  The  first  of  these 
portions  was  generally  sown  ior  three  successive  years  with  oatSy 
then  almost  the  only  bread-corn  raised  in  the  country.  After  thi» 
scourging  and  destructive  rotation  of  crops,  the  land  was  lud 
down  for  pasture^  or  to  rest^  as  it  was  termed,  without  rfcehring 
the  smallest  particle  of  manure,  either  calcareous  or  putrescent. 
Thus  reduced  to  a  state  of  absolute  sterility,  or  caput  mortuum^  tht 
soil  continued  for  years,  incapable  of  covering  its  own  surface 
with  the  most  coarse  and  scanty  herbage,  till  it  again  was  brok- 
en up  to  undergo  a  similar  routine  of  scourging  cultivation^ 
concerning  which  nothing  appears  so  remarkable,  as  that  it 
could  ever  defray  the  expense  of  seed,  or  the  labour  of  the  far- 
mer. The  culture  of  what  was  called  the  croft-lands,  was  sub- 
jected to  a  management  equally  unskilful  and  slovenly ;  and  the 
result  must  have  proved  nearly  as  unprofitable.  The  quantity  of 
manure,  from  the  scarcity  of  winter  food,  was  necessarily  very 
small,  and  was  almost  invariably  spread  over  a  few  acres  adjoin- 
ing the  farm-house^  for  the  purpose  of  raising  an  inferior  kind  of 
barley  {braoM  bear)^  the  hordeum  tetrasticum  of  Linnxus.  From 
this  management,  a  small  portion  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
farm-steading,  gradually  became  deeper,  and  of  a  more  fertile 
quality  :  but  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  no  ade- 
quate advantage  could  possibly  be  derived,  either  from  the  cul- 
ture or  manure  bestowed  on  this  spot  -,  since  it  is  notorious,  that, 
before  either  ^Jalloxo  or  a  green  crop  was  known,  the  grain  must 
have  been  choked  with  quicks  and  annual  weeds,  to  the  very 
great  detriment,  as  well  as  the  diminution  of  the  produce. 

Such  was  the  unpromising,  and  almost  hopeless  condition 
of  Scotish  agriculture  during  a  long  succession  of  years ; — a 
period,  during  which  the  energies  of  Scotsmen  were  either 
wasted  in  war,  or  their  faculties  were  benumbed,  and  rendered 
torpid,  by  the  all-powerful  influence  of  prejudice,  ignorance  and 
sloth.  Posterity  will  scarcely  believe,  that,  in  the  short  period 
of  fifty  or  sixty  years,  their  minds  should  have  been  so  much  en- 
lightened, and  their  industry  so  greatly  improved,  as  to  enable 
them  to  occupy  the  first  ranks,  not  only  among  the  agriculturists 
of  Britain,  but  to  contend  for  the  palm  of  eminence  m  husband- 
ry, both  theoretical  and  practical,  among  the  most  improved  na- 
tions at  present  in  th'*  world.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  feature  in 
'he  history  of  our  agriculture,  so  rare  and  distinguishing,  will 

not 
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not  be  allowed  to  pas^  unrecorded.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  with  th^ 
concurrence  of  other  distinguished  agriculturists,  has  already  tak* 
en  up  this  subject ;  and,  from  his  talents  and  his  Wonted  energy 
of  mind>  we  are  led  to  hope  for  its  full  inrestigatioh.    . . 

t.  In  enumerating  the  steps  which  have  led  to  this  iiiT()royed 
•tate  of  our  agriculture,  the  application  of  Itme,  and  the  other.  <;al- 
careous  manures,  has  generally  been  reckoned  the  first  stage  of  the 
progress  The  introduction  of  this  manure  is  perhaps  a  fortui- 
tous incident : — its  origin  as  a  geneiral  practice,  is  not  at  least  well 
ascertained.  Lime  seems  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients  ; 
yet  its  use  may  be  regarded  as  the  grand  circumstance  which  first 
shook  the  foundation,  and  finally  overturned  the  ancient  system  of 
husbandry  in  Britain,  after  it  remained  two  thousand  years. 

Although  calcareous  substances  are  found  in  almost  every  cor- 
ner of  this  island,  yet  their  general  application  to  the  purposes  o£ 
agriculture  b  not  to  be  traced  much  beyond  seventy  years ;  at 
least  the  use  of  lime  at  that  period  was  not  carried  to  the  one  thou- 
sandth part  of  the  extent  which  it  is  at  present.  Through  all  the 
bes^  cultivated  parts  of  North  and  South  Britain,  many  indivi- 
duals are  still  alive,  who  either  remember  its  first  introduction,  or 
thcfHtme  wheit  its  application  was  rare^  and  of  trifling  extent.  It 
has  been,  indeed,  rather  the  confequences  of  this  grAt  difcoyeryy 
than  the  thing  itfelf,  w^ich  have  brought  on  thofe  great  and  bene- 
ficial changes  in  huftaiKiry  which  wc  arc  here  contemplating  ; 
for  its  earlieil  application  was  hardly  ever  free  from  manifold  ab- 
tfes. 

It  is  th?  property  of  calcareous  fubftances  to  a£t  very  (^werful- 
ly  in  diflblving  fuch  vc^t^table  or  animal  fubftances  as  are  deprived 
of  life.  Under  the  action  of  Time,  vegetable  matter  tn  particu- 
lar is  fpeedlly  diflblved ;  but,  if  it  be  either  ufed  in  exccfs,  or  if 
the  land  be  too  feverely  cropped,  without  allowing  a  necefTary  re-; 
ftorative  of  putrefcent  manure,  every  one  knows  that  the  foil  is 
foen  exhaufted,  and  rendered  incapable  of  fupporting  any  kind  of 
vegetation.  Hence,  after  the  ufe  of  this  manure,  there  arofc  a 
greater  neceffity  than  ever  of  invigorating  the  foil,  either  by  paf- 
turage,  or  by  putrefcent  manure. 

Scotifh  farmers,  therefore,  when  they  found  themfelves  in  pof- 
feffion  of  this  great  and  powerful  inftrument  or  fertilization,  ei- 
ther from  ignorance,  or  too  eager  a  defirc  to  become  rich,  al- 
moft  uniformly  abufed  it.  Their  capital  was  but  fcanty^  yet,  as 
foon  as  it  enabled  them,  they  litned  almoft  their  whole  surface* 
Their  cagcrncfs  to  reiniburfc  this  expenditure,  or  rather  aM-pow^r- 
ful  neceflity,  fufpendcd  the  exercife  of  both  judgment  and  difcrt- 
tfion.  They  coniitiued  to  plough  and  crop  their  limed  lands,  till 
•-hey  brought  them  to  abfolute  fterility.     Ojf  this  great  and  almoftf 
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univerfii  error>  neither  Scotifli  nor  Engllih  huibandmen  can  be  pro- 
nounced free.  The  extent  and  enormity  of  this  error,  rather  than  the 
exercife  of  a  found  difcretipn,  paved  the  way,  in  both  countries,  for 
the  next  great  improvement  in  Britifli  bufbandry.     This  conGftedi 

II,  Of  a  diminution  of  the  extent  of  land  retained  under  culti- 
vation. This  (lep  brouglit  along  with  it  feveral  other  advantages 
of  confiderable  value.  It  implied  a  diminution  of  the  cxpenfes  of 
feed  ;  while  the  crops  were  fo  much  amended  by  it,  that  they 
equalled,  and  fometimes  far  exceeded  their  former  amount,  though 
now  raifed  on  a  fmaller  furface.  It  implied  alfo  a  diminution  of 
rent,  in  proportion  to  the  fmaller  number  of  acres  retained  under 
the  plough.  And  in  the  lail  place,  this  improvement  reduced  the 
quantity  of  labour  required  in  cultivation,  and  thereby  abridged 
its  expenfe,  which  has  always  proved  a  heavy  item  in  the  charges 
of  every  cultivator.  The  filent  operation  of  thefc  favings,  and  of 
this  procedure,  though  apparently  minute,  and  certainly  unoften- 
tatious,  has  been  very  fcnfibly  felt  over  the  whole  of  Britain,  and 
particularly  in  Scotland.  Its  influence  has  been  univerfal,  and  fo 
uniformly  falurary,  that  we  cannot  hefitate  to  rank  it  among  the 
iiiofl  important  changes  ia  the  whole  hiftory  of  Scotifli  agri- 
culture. 

III.  Thf  peculiar  praifc  of  this  pradice,  however,  is  derived  from 
its  having  given  rife  to  a  third  mod  important  change  in  favour  of 
Caledonian  hufbandry,  namely,  an  immenfe  reduftion  in  the  num- 
ber of  working  cattle.  Throughout  the  whole  of  Britain,  the 
number  of  draught  cattle  has  been  always  extravagant ;  in  many 
inllances,  their  expenfe  has  eaten  up  the  greater  part  of  the  culti- 
vator's profits  ;  and,  in  not  a  few,  it  has  ruined  his  profpefts,  and 
deftroycd  his  exertions,  by  far  exceeding  thefc  profits.  When  I 
firft  vifited  his  MajcRy's  two  farms  in  the  vicinity  of  Windfor, 
they  appeared  to  be  conduded  on  a  grand  fcale*,  in  ftyle,  better 
fuitcJ  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  occupant,  than  to  operate  as  an  ceo- 
iioniical  example  of  the  aftual  cultivator.  The  profits  of  the  fyf- 
tem  were  burdened  with  the  expunfe  of  no  lefs  than  250  working 
oxc'n  for  the  dr.ily  labour  of  the  team.  Thefe  cattle  were  indeed 
excellent,  and  li..ve  fince  been  more  than  once  honoured  with  the 
prizj.  I5ut  extravagance  in  the  number  of  draught  cattle,  and 
llrength  of  team,  is  not  confined  to  inllances  of  this  kind,  where, 
ir  Lit  all  tokrable,  it  might  be  endured  •,  it  pervades  every  rank, 
from  the  throne  to  the  faialleft  renter  in  England. 

Tliofe  men,  therefore,  who  diminifhed  tlie  furface  under  culti- 
vation to  the  fmalieft  number  compatible  with  good  hufbandry, — 
vho  introduced  the  fmall  plough, — and  improved  the  horfcs,  fo 
that  two,  indead  of  four,  are  fulficient  for  its  draught,  have  been 
tiic  greatcH  bcacfa(flors  to  whom  Scotilh  hufbandry  ever  Hood  in- 
debted. 
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debted.  The  faft  eoncerning  the  firft  inventor  of  this  mod  eco- 
nomical change  has  been  conteftedt  and  may  be  doubtful ;  but 
that  the  Scotifh  farmers  were  the  moft  early,  the  moil  univerfally, 
and  the  moft  ftrenuoufly  the  patrons  of  this  *pra£lice,  is  a  truth 
indifputable,  and  which  is  generally  conceded  in  their  favour. 
Even  at  the  prefcnt  moment,  forty  years  after  the  introduQion  of 
Small'sj  Gardener's,  or  the  Rotherham  plough,  the  contraft  is  great 
between  the  pradice  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  divifions  of 
our  ifland,  in  regard  to  this  moft  important  article, — ^the  economy 
of  the  team.  In  the  latter  kingdom,  four,  five,  and  fometimes  fix 
horfes  are  commonly  yoked  to  an  immenfe,  awkward  and  inefHcicnt 
plough  :  and  fo  bigotted,  in  fome  diftrif^s,  are  the  people  to  this 
barbarous  and  expenfive  implement,  that  it  is  generally  employed 
even  on  the  iighteft  and  moft  friable  foils,  as  well  as  in  the  eafiefb 
operations  of  huftiandry.  The  writer  of  this  article  has  frequent- 
ly fecn,  in  the  fouth  of  England,  five  large  horfes  yoked  at  length 
in  the  eafift  of  all  operations,  the  planting  of  potatoes ;  although, 
in  this  Gmple  and  facile  procefs,  it  may  eafily  be  demonftrated, 
that  a  lofs  of  1 00  per  cent,  is  incurred  in  the  article  of  labour  alone. 

This  remark,  implying  fo  heavy  a  charge  againft  the  economy 
of  Englifh  hufbandry,  is  appli(;able,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree, 
to  the  whole  kingdom  \  and  is  at  leaft  equally  glaring  regarding 
the  waggon  team  as  that  of  the  plough.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
whole  fyftcm  of  Englifh  hufbandry  lefembling,  in  efliciency  and 
economy,  the  Scotifh  cart  and  fmall  plough  ; — a  circumilance 
which  places  its  rural  economy  in  a  light  incontrovertibly  fuperior  ; 
and  this  fingle  advantage  has  given  it  a  decided  preference  in  the 
opinion  of  every  competent  judge  throughout  the  whole  ifland. 
Happily,  however,  this  important  advantage  of  Scotifh  agricultu- 
ral pra£lice  does  not  now  reft  on  the  opinion  of  any  fet  of  men, 
however  refpeftable.  It  has  been  completely  proved  by  many  ex  - 
perimcnts  on  a  very  large  fcale,  in  every  part  of  England  and 
Wales.  Some  adventurous  Caledonians  are  penetrating,  every 
year,  into  the  remoteft  corners  of  thefe  countries,  where  they  are 
paying  greater  rents  than  were  ever  offered  before ;  and  where, 
without  almoft  o:ie  srig/e  exception^  they  are  amatFing  larger  for- 
tunes than  the  annal.'s  of  hufbandry  have  ever  yet  recorded. 

IV.  The  next  great  improvement,  wMch  pro  iuced  fomcthing 
like  a  revolution  in  Scotifh  hufbandry,  was  the  introduClion  of  the 
artificial  grailes.  This  was  gradually  cfFe£lcd  nearly  at  the  fame 
time  with  the  otlier  changes  already  noticed  ;  and  it  zppears  pe- 
culiarly remarkable  on  the  ful^j.ct  of  agriculture,  that  few  of 
its  improvements  are  ever  introduced  fingiy  :  each  kep  is  conducive 
fo  the  introdu^iion  of  fevcrdl  ctiiers,  ptrhnps  ilill  more  important 
and  valuable  in  the  general  fyllcm.     It  has  been  faid,  th  ;t  ng  na- 
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tion  can  ever  borrow  any  improvement  from  its  neighbours,  till  U 
be  in  a  (late  fit  to  invent  it :  and  it  is  equally  certain,  that  the  in- 
Tentive  powers  are  no  fooner  awakened  in  a  country  to  one  (^ 
jefi,  than  they  acquire  (Irength,  and  are  exercifed  in  almoft  cvcrj 
direction. 

After  the  amelioration  of  crops  by  a  diminution  of  their  breadth, 
and  by  the  more  liberal  application  of  manure,  which  a  limited 
aration  neceflfarily  occafioned,  it  was  (bon  found,  that  much  time 
was  loft  in  waiting  till  an  exhauAed  foil  could  fumifli  a  new  fup- 
ply  of  its  natural  herbage,  either  for  pafture  or  hay.  This  laft 
produif^,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  was  alsvays  extremely  coarfe 
and  defeftive  over  the  whole  of  Scotland.  It  had  formerly  been 
entirely  confined  to  the  produce  of  thofe  cold  and  marfliy  fwamps 
called  meadows ;  and  confided  only  of  the  coarfcft  and  moft  in- 
nutritive  of  the  bent  tribes  and  the  fprats. 

On  feveral  parts  of  the  Continent,  and  particularly  in  Holland, 
many  ipecies  of  the  graniina  had  been  already  cultivated  \  and  as 
Scotland  was  now  ripe  for  their  culture,  they  did  not  long  efcape 
the  vigilance  of  our  f ambers.  Ray-grafs,  Lotium  perinhi^  rc4 
•and  white  clovers,  Trifolium  pratense^  and  T.  npens^  were  found 
to  be  the  moft  h  rdy  and  nutritive,  and  therefore  the  plants  befi; 
fuited  to  a  cold  climate  and  an  infertile  foil.  During  a  period  of  40 
years,  it  is  remarkable,  th>ir  hardly  a  fingle  feafon  has  been  fuf- 
fered  to  pafs,  without  confiderable  additions  and  improvements 
htirig  made  in  this  province  of  hufbandry.  The  liberal  ideas  and 
pcrfevering  induftry  of  our  farmers  cannot,  perhaps,  be  better  il- 
luftrated,  than  by  thtir  fpiritcd  and  early  cultivation  of  thete 
articles  In  truth,  a  new  era  in  agiiculture  has'  been  intro- 
duced by  their  judicious  and  perfevering  efforts.  Winter  food, 
and  the  confequent  value  of  live  ftock,  has  in  fadi  been  increafed 
more  than  two-fold  ;  while  its  quality  is  infinitely  fuperior  to 
whatever  was  formerly  enjoyed,  or  even  expefted  by  the  country 
at  large.  The  rcfult  has  been,  that  the  number  of  live  ftock  has 
not  merely  been  increafed,  but  its  value  has  been  nearly  trebled 
during  that  comparativt:ly  (hort  period. 

Tht:  prafiice  now  under  review,  is  not  merely  valuable  in  itfelf, 
but  has  fpread  its  beneficial  influence  ovt^r  almoft  every  branch  of 
hufbandry.  It  has  fupplied  what  has  always  been  regarded  as  the 
greatcfft  desideratum  among  farmers, — a  double,  perhaps  a  treble 
quantity  of  putrcfcent  manure  ;  and,  without  any  extravagant  cx- 
iaggeration,  it  mav  be  faid  to  have  added  a  fecond  produdive  fea- 
fon to  the  year.  Even  during  the  fevcri.ft  winter,  a  part  of  our 
fields  are  now  covered  with  the  richeft  verdure  \  and  fince  the  in- 
troduction of  the  turnip  hufba.  dry,  no  inconfiderablc  portion  of 
them  is  loaded  with  the  heavicft  and  moft  profitable  crops. 

Formerly, 
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Formerlyi  it  was  during  the  summer  months  on^^ 
cattle  were  fed  for  the  butcher ;  and  the  whole  provish^. 

Gar  was  laid  in  during  the  months  of  hanrest  and  autuinhv^ 
le^  howewr,  no  season  of  the  year  is  without  its  approprhK. 
supply  :    the  winter  and  spring  months*  once  remarkable  for  ste^ 
rility  or  want,  are  now  the  most  productive  of  supplies  for  the 
butcher-marketi  the  demands  of  which,  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
hMft  increased  nearly  tenfold. 

That  inyigorating  diet,  which  consists  of  a  plentiful  supply  of 
animal  food,  is  not  now  confined  to  the  capital,  and  a  few  large 
towns,  as  was  formerly  the  case,  but  is  introduced  almost  unirer- 
sally  to  the  tables  of  farmers,  manufacturers,  and  even  of  country 
labourers,  of  every  description :  and,  while  the  number  of  con- 
sumers has  been  thus  remarkably  increased,  their  supply  is  also 
more  regular,  as  well  as  much  greater.  The  general  condition  of 
the  great  body  of  the  community,  since  the  date  of  this  improve- 
ment, has  assumed  a  new  character,  and  has  unquestionably  been 
matly  improved.  From  this  assertion,  however,  it  must  not 
be  inferred,  that  the  mass  of  the  people  live  more  at  their  ease» 
or  that  they  perform  less  labour  :  on  the  contrary,  it  would  ap- 
pear, that  a  demand  for  labour  among  all  the  operative  classes  has 
greatly  increased ;  but  they  are  rendered,  by  proper  food«  more 
able  to  perform  it ;  while  idleness  has  been  banished  from  the 
kingdom,  as  the  parent  of  vice  and  the  bane  of  society. 

V.  These  beneficial  results  have,  generally  speaking,  flowed  from 
the  introduction  of  cultivated  herbage ;  but  they  are  more  peculi- 
arly to  be  ascribed  to  the  general  and  successful  adoption  of  the 
turnip  husbandry.  On  this  branch  distinctively,  I  shall  offer  a  few 
remarks,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  share  the  Scotish  farmers  are 
entitled  to  claim  of  the  introduction  and  improvement  of  this  new 
branch  of  their  profession.  That  there  may  be  no  suspicion  of 
partiality,  or  any  undue  bias  in  favour  of  our  own  countrymeii,  I 
shall  select  a  few  paniculars,  as  1  find  them  detailed  by  English 
agriculturists,  who  cannot  be  suspected  of  any  particular  bias  of 
this  nature.  These  p^irticulars  may  be  found  stated  in  the  North- 
umberland Report  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  drawn  up  by 
Messrs  Baillie  and  CuUey,  and  afterwards  reviewed  by  Mr  Mar- 
shall. 

On  the  first  introduction  of  turnips,  these  English  farmers  re- 
mark, that  they  were  universally  sown  broad-cast,  and  hoed  by 
men-servants,  at  great  expense.  The  present  modf,  of  drilling 
them  was  introduced  into  Northumberland  from  the  soutl!  of 
Scotland,  about  the  year  i780*,  and  the  advantages  ot  this  mode 
iave  so  far  recommended  it,  that  few  are  now  sown  broad  cast  in 
that  county.     Some  of  the  reporters  ascribe  the  introduction  of 
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the  drill  to  Mr  Tull ;  a  notion  which  Mr  Marshall  wholly  dis- 
claims, and  ascribes  the  merit  of  its  introduction  to  Mr  Craik 
of  Arbigland,  an  agriculturist  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  This 
gentleman,  so  early  as  the  year  1745,  pursued,  with  some  success, 
the  drilling  of  turnips.  In  1755,  the  practice  trayelled  southward 
of  the  Solway  Frith  \  for,  at  this  period,  it  was  followed  by  Philip 
Howard  of  Corby,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland. 

Mr  Pringle,  surgeon  to  the  army,  on  his  estate  at  Coldstream, 
was  the  first  perfect  example  of  this  practice  : — *  But,  *  says  Mr 
Marshall,  '  it  was  left  to  the  superior  abilities  of  Mr  Dawson. <tf 
Frogdon,  near  Kelso,  in  Scotland,  fairly  to  establish  the  drill  hus- 
bandry in  this  country. '  He  characterizes  Mr  Dawson  as  the 
most  accurate  manager,  whose  practice  he  had  ever  an'  oppor- 
tunity of  noticing  :  he  describes  him  as  well  acquainted  with  all 
the  minutix  of  the  English  husbandry ;  and  declares,  that  this 
gentleman,  when  he  returned  from  Norfolk,  carried  on  the  system 
to  a  large  extent,  not  less  than  100  acres  annually  \  not,  however, 
in  tlie  English  mode,  but  in  that  of  Mr  Pringle,  whose  system 
he  preferred  to  all  he  hud  seen  elsewhere.  He  began  drtlhng  at 
three  feet  distance;  :md  the  only  deviation  he  had  occasion  to  make 
from  Mr  Pringle,  was  a  small  reduction  of  this  distance.  Mr 
Dawson  being  a  farmer  by  profession,  was  soon  followed  by  the 
common  farmers  over  the  district,  although  no  change  of  their 
practice  had  been  introduced  by  the  successful  practice  of  Mr 
Pringle,  a  proprietor,  which  they  had  witnessed  for  no  less  than 
twelve  years  : — of  so  much  importance  to  a  district  is  the  example 
of  a  professional  farmer  to  stinjulate  them  in  the  pursuit  of  any 
now  branches  of  their  art.  Mr  Marshall  concludes  his  review 
with  a  manly  acknowledgment  of  the  merits  of  Mr  Dawson,  as 
the  first  successful  patron  of  drill  husbandry  ;  and  pronounces  an 
encomium  v\\  him,  equally  honourable  to  his  own  liberality,  as  it 
is  just  to  ti).;t  gt»ntlcman's  deserts.  *  It  belongs  to  the  higher 
order  of  profetsioni;!  men,'  says  lie,  * — to  a  Dawson,  to  csta- 
blibh  real  improvenK'nls  iii  a  coiiiury  :  how  wise,  then,  in  men  of 
fortune,  to  introduce  \\v(\  t".ci"ir.ii:r  on  their  estates  men  who  are 
so  Ujcful  to  tlicr  provsncrity  !  '  »So  muc}i  for  the  culture  of  turnips, 
— rai  improvement  of  wiiicii  Scoii.irid,  perhaps  more  than  any 
oihor  couniry,  srcod  in  ncc!  ;  iirui  on^r,  in  which  her  farmers,  by 
th^*  cunffssion  of  tlicir  riv.'js,  h.\r*  so  eminently  succeeded,  that 
t!;ty  mu'jL  be  re;;arUc\l,  if  not  t!: »  first  inventors,  at  least  the  first 
pallors  and  \\\r^t  mi- c<  ssful  pr.'.:;iitioners. 

VI.  'I  ii(.*   ihtroti'.cri^^n  of  x.vi   tiirashing-mill,  is  the  next  im- 
'i-r(ivomciit  wliicli  1  shall  no  ico  : — It  is  an  iiu'ention  confessedly 
of  Scotish  ori;j;in  j  ard,  jf  we  luke  ix.to  view  the  rapid  advance  in 
rh?  price  of  labour,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  step  in  the  advance- 
ment 
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ment  of  husbandry  of  very  great  importance.  Mr  Marshall  not 
only  ascribes  its  origin  to  Scotland,  but  '  declares  it  to  be  the 
most  valuable  implement  of  husbandry  which  has  been  discovered 
for  ages  past ;  and  that  every  particular  regarding  its  invention 
will  be  eagerly  sought  after  for  ages  to  come.  * 

It  appears,  after  a  full  review  of  the  history  of  this  valuable  ma- 
chine, that  the  principle  of  a  portable  flax-mill,  formerly  used  in 
Scotland,  had  been  applied  at  various  times,  and  by  different  per- 
sons, for  the  purpose  of  thrashing  corn ;  but  that  Mr  Meikle 
was  the  first  person  who  constructed  a  machine  of  perfect  utility^ 
For  this  he  took  out  a  patent  for  England  only,  and  in  his  own 
name. 

This  well  authenticated  fact  seems  at  last  perfectly  established ; 
and,  were  it  still  doubtful,  the  present  state  of  thrashing  in  the 
two  kingdoms,  would  confer  upon  it  ample  confirmation.  The 
£nglish,  who  at  one  period  challenged  this  discovery,  are  by  no 
means  yet  in  possession  of  the  one  half  of  its  uses.  In  travelling 
lately  through  the  western  districts  of  that  country,  I  was  not  a 
little  surprised  at  the  infrequency  with  which  the  thrashing  mill 
occurred:  in  the  few  instances  in  which  it  was  found,  it  was 
almost  in  no  case  employed  with  advantage.  Mr  Morris,  a 
banker,  M.  P.  for  the  city  of  Gloucester,  had  constructed  one 
several  years  ago  ;  and  from  his  character  for  activity  and  intelli- 
gence as  a  farmer,  I  was  disappointed  in  finding  his  macliinc  of  a 
most  clumsy  and  inefficient  structure.  This,  however,  I  soon  found 
was  the  case  over  the  whole  of  that  large  and  rich  country.  The 
mills  were  constantly  liable  to  go  into  disorder  -,  and,  when  that 
happened,  there  was  not  a  single  individual  in  the  whole  dis- 
trict capable  of  putting  them  again  in  repair.  So  different  is  the  case 
throughout  the  whole  low  country  of  Scotland,  that  there  is  hardly 
a  single  farmer  of  any  note,  who  has  not  been  in  the  constant  use 
of  a  machine  for  thrashing  his  crop,  in  full  repair,  atid  of  most 
perfect  efTjciency.  If  its  use,  in  this  couiitry,  cannot  yet  be  said  to 
be  quite  universal,  the  instances  of  its  adoption  nre  at  least  ten  to 
one  more  frequent  among  Scotish  than  En^rlieli  huub.indmcn  ; 
while  the  merit  of  the  invention  now  rests  entirely  uiih  the  form- 
er, and  is  now  conceded  to  it  by  the  English  tli'^niiclvcs.  This 
last  fact  has  been  fully  acknowlcclgod  by  Mr  Marshall  ;  who,  in 
his  review  of  the  reports,  thus  spcaus  concerning  the  West  Rid- 
ing of  Yorksliiro: — *  IVtriils  of  tlie  history,  construction  and 
uses  of  this  valuable  machine,  may  seem  to  be  out  of  place  in 
a  review  of  West  Yorkshire,  as  it  was  barely  introduced  there,  and 
of  course  but  little  understood,  at  the  time  the  surveyors  went 
over  it.  But,'  he  adds,  *  as- Messrs  Rennie,  Brown  and  Shcrriff, 
-wext  residents  in  the  county  w  here  it  was  invented,  and  possess  tlve 
piost  mature  kiowledge  of  irs  construction  and  use,  it  would  be 
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improper  to  neglect  8o  favourable  an  opportunity  of  endeivoaring 
to  add  to  the  information  obtained  on  the  subject ;  more  especial* 
ly  as  the  Board's  reports  may  not  aiFord  another  equally  fairourdde 
c^  making  the  desired  additions.  *  Here,  then,  we  find  a  full  anl 
unequivocal  confession,  that  the  Scotish  farmers  have  not  merely 
been  the  original  inventors  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  instm- 
ments  of  husbandry  which  its  modern  history  records,  but  that 
they  are  at  this  moment  in  possession,  almost  exclusively,  of  its 
most  perfect  uses,  established  very  generally  over  the  whole  king- 
ilom. 

VII.  Leafes.  This  department  of  rural  economy  is  ftill  involv- 
ed in  much  darknefs  and  uncertainty.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
England,  it  has  never  yet  been  eilablifhed  how  far  leafes  are  ne- 
ceiTary,  nor  what  are  tne  requifite  covenants  by  which  the  occu- 
pier of  landfhould  be  bound.  Every  conceivable  variety  of  te- 
nure is  therefore  to  be  found  in  that  part  of  the  United  kingdom. 
What  aftonifhes  mod  the  agricultutifts  of  the  North,  is,  that  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  lands  arc  occupied  by  tenants  at  will, 
who  poflefs  no  further  intereft  in  their  farms  than  from  year  to 
year. 

According  to  our  ideas,  no  expenfive  nor  folid  improvement  can 
ever  be  undertaken  under  a  tenure  fo  precarious  as  to  afford  no 
hope  of  retaining  the  farm  a  fufiicient  time  to  reimburfe  the  ex- 
penditure. To  us,  it  feems  altogether  unfair  to  bind  a  tenant  to 
execute  certain  impi^vements  on  his  farm,  and  to  deny  him,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  length  of  duration  and  fecurity  in  his  poflefliony 
which  alone  can  indemnify  and  repay  him.  And  as,  in  this  king- 
dom, land  has  every  where  rifen  in  its  value,  it  has  been  deemed 
equally  unjuil  to  expeift  that  a  proprietor  Ihould,  by  granting  a 
very  long  leafe,  diveft  himfelf  of  all  power  of  taking  advantage  ot 
this  circumflance,  and  of  reletting  his  lands,  after  dated  periods, 
at  a  rate  fomewhat  proportioned  to  itf;  annually  increa(ing  value. 
In  this  country,  it  is  common  to  find  a  farm  double,  triple,  and  qua^ 
druple  its  value  in  thirty  or  forty  years  ;  and  as  this  increafed  value 
may  poflibly  be  greatly  owing  to  the  (kill,  capital  and  exertions,  of 
the  tenant,  equity  feems  to  point  out,  that  he  fhould  poflefs  it  fo 
long,  and  no  longer,  than  is  necc^Tary  to  repay  him  for  his  trouble, 
capital  and  ikill,  and  that  the  proprietor  fliould,  after  this,  receive 
the  whole  increafed  value  of  his  eliate.  When  no  leafes  are  grant- 
ed, nothing  great  or  valuable  in  improvement  is  ever  ahnolt  at- 
tempted. Where  too  long  leafes  are  granted,  the  intereils  of  good 
hufbandry  are  equally  injured ;  since,  in  the  cicuniltances  of  this 
country,  the  very  lapfe  of  time,  of  itfelf,  increafes  the  value  of  land 
to  a  degree  which  renders  in  a  fev/  years  every  leafe  fo  cheap, 
that  no  exertion  of  the  tenant  is  neceflary  to  pay  his  rent ;  and, 

wheis 
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where  exertion  becomei  uniieceflsir]r»  it  always^  fooner  or  later* 
ceafes  to  exift.  Amidft  all  this  difcouragement  to  ioduftry  on  the 
part  of  the  tenant,  the  proprietor  is  alfo  injured »  and  becomes 
l^jradually  difinherited  of  the  greater  part  of  hts  income,  by  letting 
his  lands  at  their  antient,  and  therefore  their  nominal  value. 

I  know  it  is  alleged,  that  in  England,  where  there  are  few  leaf* 
esy  no  fueh  inconveniences  have  been  felt ;  on  the  contrary,  in- 
ftances  are  not  unfrequent,  where  written  leafes  having  been  grant- 
ed, the  tenants  have  enjoyed  their  poiTeflions,  without  rife  of  rent^ 
for  upwards  of  a  hundred  years.  The  generofity  of  Englifli  land«» 
holders  has  often  been  truly  great ;  and  the  gratitude  of  their  te- 
nants has  been  almoft  unlimited.  The  late  Marquis  of  Granby 
having  injured  his  circunjftances  while  in  command  of  the  army  in 
Germany,  had  recourfe  to  the  bounty  of  his  father's  tenants,  whofe 
rents  had  not  been  raifed  for  perhaps  a  century.  They  met,  accord- 
ingly, at  a  certain  day,  and  offered  him  a  bounty  of  6o,oooL  Should 
the  manners  of  thefe  people  remain  on  this  footing,  leafes,  and  eve- 
ry other  legiflativc-  reitri£lion  might  be  unne^eflary  \  but,  fo  long 
as  felfiihnefs  remains,  a  thing  always  to  be  expelled,  the  protec- 
tion of  Uafes  mud  be  neceffary  to  the  interefts  of  both  proprietor 
and  tenant.  In  Scotland,  a  happy  medium  has  been  devifed  in 
refpe£l  of  tenures.  Leafes  are  granted  fufiiciently  long  to  indem- 
nify the  tenant ;  yet  fuiHciently  limited  to  admit  ot  the  proprietor's 
reletting,  at  full  value,  his  property. 

VIII.  There  dill  remains  one  advantage  more  on  the  (ide  of 
the  Scotidi  farmer,  which  he  poffefles  over  his  fouthern  neigh- 
bours, and  which  has  perhaps  contributed  materially  to  his  pre* 
fent  envied  fuperiority,  equally  to  any  quality  that  has  yet  been 
mentioned.  This  is,  his  general  habits  of  economy  ;  and  particu- 
larly in  the  cheapnefs  of  the  articles  of  his  diet  and  perfonal  ex- 
penfes.  It  is  from  the  hope  chiefly  of  introducing  this  economy 
of  living,  that  Scotsmen  are  at  prefent  fo  generally  preferred  as 
land-fte wards  and  operative  labourers  in  almod  every  part  of 
England  and  Wales.  For  fome  years  pad,  there  has  fcarcely  a 
month  paired,  in  which  advertifements  have  not  appeared  for  fer- 
vants  and  dewards  in  thefe  parts.  In  thefe  publications,  it  is  o- 
.  penly  declared  that  Scotfmen  will  be  preferred  \  no  doubt  chiefly 
on  accounr  of  their  Tuperior  intelligence  and  Ikill,  but  greatly  al- 
fo, as  I  <ipprehend,  on  account  of  their  economy  of  hvii)g.  The 
Earl  of  Uxbridge  has  lately  obtained  a  deward  from  Fife  ;  and  his 
motive,  without  any  attempt  at  difguife,  was  declared  to  be,  a  delire 
of  introducing  a  groater  degree  of  indudry  and  economy  among 
hb  numt-rous  farni-fervants.  The  wade  committed  by  the  agricul- 
rural  labourer'^,  on  many  of  the  larger  edates  in  England,  is  im- 
menfe  \  and  'a^  t  xikhTc  han^'>  on  the  proprietors,  and  bears  them 
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down,  fomething  like  a  millftone  tied  to  their  necks.     With  them, 
frcqucn:1y,    all   is  either  cottfusion^   waste^  or  want:    hence)  to 
fave  tiicinf^lvt'S  from  finking  in  this  ocean  of  expenfci  they  now 
gpnerally    cad    a    wifliful   and   anxious   eye  towards  Scotland; 
wh'^nce,  if  they  can  obtain  a,  faithful  Reward,  they  imagine  that 
thf  y  have  done  all  that  is  poflible  in  order  to  efcape  ruin,  and  to 
efFe^l  their  falvaiion.     After  tracing  Scotifh  agriculture  through 
all  thefvf  diilVrcnt  (leps,  and  having  at  length  feen  it  arrive  at  its 
prt-fenr  fl-  iiriniing  (late,  and  boafted  fuperiority,  not  only  over 
Dnjland,  but  ovor  every  ^oun^ry  in  Europe, — one  queftion   may 
yt't  fcem  to  require  folution,  viz.  What  circumftance  has  roufed 
il»at  pcopl«"  to  enter  upon  this  long  train  of  improvement,  after 
Invin^  il timbered  for  fo  many  centuries  in  the  dark  and  inglorious 
p.^l^s  of  i^'nornnce  and   (loth  ?— what  was  the  original  ftimulns 
v/hich  firll  roufrd  tNcir  aftivity ;  and  what  has  urged  their  ad- 
r'duc*'y  not  m  T'  !y  in  the  line  with  their  neighbours,  but  finally  to 
oi:tftrip  tlicm  in  the  fame  career  ?     To  thefe  quedions,  I  can  an- 
iVcr  only,  irenerally,  that  tlie  prcfent  generation  in  Europe  has  a- 
riftn  ^n  a  period  of  uncommon  activity  and  exertion  and  enterprife 
ami-ng  «  lariat*   portion  of  the  human  race.     Formerly,  we  have 
heard  of  one  ape  that  was  warlike  ;  of  another  that  was  learned  ; 
and  of  a  tliird  that  wus  commercial.     Our  own  age  deferves  anew 
charac"lcr — that  of  univerial  .lAivity,  and  of  bufy  fpeculation; — 
a:i  :ij:'^  in  wr«ich  all  the  energies  of  men  are  exerted,  and  in  every 
direclion.     In  Kurope,  th(*re  is  perhaps  no  nation  that  has  not 
fom  \sliAt  advanced  during  the  lall  fifiy  years,  either  in  architec- 
tur>*,  n.ivii^ation,  war,  or  commcice.     Scotland  has  made  rapid 
pri)p;rcfs  in  them  all ;  and   if,  in   fome,  flie   excelled  her  neigh- 
bours, it  may  p«rl-.aps  be  afcribed   to  that  wholefomc  and   ufeful 
fvlttin  of  p.uochial  educ.ition  wliich  was  bequeathed  to  her  chil- 
cr.r  by  the  lad  P.\rli.:mont  which  Ihe  ever  aflembled  as  an  inde- 
pf-nvicnr  kinj^dom.     The  elements  of  learning,  confiding  of  read- 
i:  'S  \vriiii;;j  and  nccounrs,  though  feemingly  fuperficially  attain- 
<  d,  h.vo  i:t  vcrtlidcfs  been  of  immenfe  value  to  the  people.    They 
]  iV(^  en:i'.  led  ilr.  n\  to  compn  hend,  adopt,  and  improve  to  the  ut- 
i  '/.I,  tv  ly  liv  w  l;ri:H:h  of  fcience  as  foon  as  it  fprung  up  in  any 
t :.::  iv  r>!  Kr.rope  ;  nii.i  there  is  no  circumftance  lo  peculiar  in  the 
P'^ll"  ii.C'ii  ( i  .1  lilile  LiA'.\vle<!|.'e,  us  :i  defire  which  it  communicates» 
and  tliC  CM- jciiy  \\hirh  it  billows,  of  obtait^ing  ftill  more. 

TO    IHE  tOND'JdOK  OF  Tilt  1-ARMEr's  MAGAZINE. 

CLc:tp  Plan  of  a  Shcrp-Hoiisc. 

iSiR, 

Iv   :mfv.'er  to  your  corrcfpondont  at   Lnncafter,  who,  in  lall 
^,"un,h  r  of  your  Mri^i/.inc,  is  deiirous  thu  I  (liould  afJbrd  him  a 

plan 
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plan  or  (ketch  for  erefling  fuch  fheep-houfesy  as  I  had  given  fome 
former  hinta  of  in  your  work ;  I  now  beg  leave  to  fend  you  a 
copy  of  my  letter  on  that  fubjed  to  Sir  John  Sincl'iir,  Bjronet, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  which,  however,  I  regret, 
may  contain  expreilions  not  intelligible  to  your  Englifli  readers. 

I  am,  ^c-  A.  S. 


Copy  of  a  Letter  to  Sir  John  Sinclair ^  Baronet ^  concerniiig 

Sheep-Houses. 

I  BEG  your  pardon  for  having  fo  long  delayed  to  anfwer  your 
repeated  demands,  for  an  account  of  the  fheep-houfe  eredled  by 
me  on  my  mountain  farm  of  Crofswoodhill  in  Mid-Lothian.  In 
confequence,  I  believe,  of  the  Profeflbr  of  Agriculture  at  Edin- 
burgh having  recommended  my  plan  as  fuperior  to  others,  I  have 
had  many  applications  for  an  account  of  my  very  homely  fheep- 
cot  from  different  gentlemen ;  but  I  feel  myfelf  inadequate  to  dc- 
fcriptions  of  this  fort. 

I  confider  the  erefting  of  (heep-houfes  as  a  mod  important  im- 
provement in  {heep*hufbandry.  There  is  no  animal  whatever  that 
does  not  flee  far  for  (helter  from  a  dorm  ;  and  there  are  no  do- 
medic  animals  in  this  climate  that  ought  not  to  be  (heltered  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  as  they  thrive  the  better  for  fuch 
prote£tion  being  afforded  them. 

Sheep,  in  particular,  (which  are  reported  to  have  a  prefage  of 
a  ftorm),  if  they  have  no  (heep-houfe,  feek  for  an  afylum  from 
the  drift  in  fome  narrow  valley,  not  unfrequently  in  the  hollow 
excavated  by  a  river,  where  they  too  frequently  meet  with  death, 
either  by  fuffocation  from  the  fnow,  or  by  being  drowned  in  the 
river.  But  where  fheep-houfcs  are  ercfted,  the  fhcep  of  a  farm 
naturally  run  to  them  for  proteftion,  and,  when  once  accuftcmed, 
go  to  them  regularly,  and  lye  in  them  during  the  greatcll  part  of 
ihe  night  in  fevere  weather,  of  their  own  accord.  Thofe  fheep  n.T^ 
that  are  difealed,  take  ihelter  in  them  at  all  times. 

My  fheep-cot  is  a  very  coarfe  ruftic  building,  and  coil  only  a- 
bout  twenty-five  pounds.  It  is  8 1  feet  long  by  15  feet  wide  with- 
in walls. 

The  walls  are  only  about  3  feet  high,  of  pLiin  rubWc  work  cf 
(lone,  with  lime  mortar,  except  the  gabie-enfis,  which  contain 
doors  oppofite  to  eacii  other,  and  which  are  about  7  feet  in  lieight, 
in  order  that  thcfe  doors  may  allow  a  man  ead'y  to  enter  the  houfi* 
without  (looping.  The  walls  have  no  funk  fouiidation.  On  lic- 
count  of  the  narrownefs  of  the  buikiing,  it  requires  only  very  flen- 
der  timbers,  of  cheap  price,  for  the  covering  of  it.  Tiu'  roof  \s 
thatched,  in  the  ordinary  way  of  cottages,  wii'i  rufnes.  I  p'*>'p  :G 
"   it  fhould  have,  further,  a.  flight  covering  of  hcatli  over  the  ruiLjs ; 

as 
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as  heath  prote£is  the  ruOies,  and  lafts  long  even  where  much  ex- 
pofed. 

In  the  infide,  all  along  the  walls,  are  placed  racks,  in  which  haj 
is  given  to  the  (heep. 

As  few  (heep  incline  to  lye  in  a  covered  houfe,  unlefs  when 
the  weather  is  very  boifterouSy  as  far  as  I  have  obferved  ;  and  alio 
to  prevent  the  wind  from  rufliing  through  the  houfe  bv  the  oppo* 
fite  doors,  there  are  added  to  the  building,  by  way  of  uncovmd 
porticoes,  round  areas,  or  ftells  as  they  are  called,  the  walls  of 
which  (hould  be  fix  feet  high,  and  are  frequently  built  as  nmie 
without  lime,  and  are  of  an  extent  of  area  equal  to  the  infide  of 
the  houfe. 

I  give  you  a  rude  fketch  and  defcription  of  the  {heep>cot  below. 
To  make  a  proper  drawing  is  beyond  my  capacity.  . 

My  fiieep-houfe  and  ftells  can  hold,  I  believe,  forty  (cores  of 
ihepp.  Where  a  farm  is  very  extenfive,  it  has  been  judeed  better 
to  ereA  feveral  fuch  houfes  in  places  convenient  for  Uie  flieept 
(but  eafily  acceflible  to  the  (hepherds  in  a  ftorm),  than  to  increale 
the  length  or  other  dimenfions  of  fuch  a  houfe  as  mine. 

A  (heep-houfe  (hould  have,  at  lead,  one  moveable  timber  door, 
to  be  ufed  in  cafes  of  fnow-drift  in  that  quarter  whence  the  wind 
blows.  \ 

Some  people  make  the  entries  of  their  (heep-cots  only  three  feet 
high  ;  but  this  I  difapprove  of,  as  it  prevents  me  (heep-houfe  front 
being  ufed  alfo  as  a  (hade  for  horfes  or  black  cattle.  It  likewife  pre- 
vents a  man  from  entering  .freely  with  a  burden  of  hay,  or  from 
wheeling  and  carrying  out  the  dung  readily  ;  which  la(t  article  is 
of  itff  If  fo  valuable  an  advantage  derived  from  (heep-houfes,  that 
it  foon  repays  the  cod  of  the  ere£lion.  The  door  of  my  houfe 
is  of  the  ordinary  dimenfions  of  a  (table. 

Others  make  their  doors  fo  patent,  as  to  admit  carts  to  carry  off' 
the  dung.  My  obje£iion  to  this  is,  that  the  houfe  is  thus  render- 
ed too  cold  and  open  to  the  blafts.  Moreover,  I  never  faw  a  gate 
that  admitted  carts  in  fo  flight  a  building,  that  was  not  (liattered 
very  quickly  by  the  carelcfsncfs  of  the  drivers. 

Somer 
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A — Covered  Body  of  ihe  Sheep-house^  Sljeet  by  15. 

B  B — Uncovered  StelU  or  Porticoes  at  each  end  of  the  Sheep^ous^^ 


Some  build  (heep^hoafes  in  the  form  of  a  fquare  courti  with 
(hades  all  around,  and  with  one  fmall  door  only.  In  general,  the 
walls  of  thefe  on  the  outfide  are  on\j  about  three  feet  high*  The 
roof  is  raifed,  and  fupported  on  pillars  in  the  infide,  with  a  court 
tir  area  in  the  middle.  Such  (hades  as  will  contain,  I  think,  about 
thirty  fcores  of  (heep,  are  ere^ed  for  about  twenty  pounds,  the 
mafonwork  being  trifling,  and  the  timber,  from  its  flightnefs,  rery 
cheap.  The  objection  to  this  plan  is,  that  the  water  from  one 
Gde  of  the  roof  falls  into  the  inner  court,  and  too  often  makee 
the  whole  houfe  wet.  It  alfo  afibrds  a  Tery  infuificient  fhelter. 
lit  is,  indeed,  an  improvement  to  have  the  infide  piUars  of  fuch 
fliades  made  very  high,  fo  as  to  throw  the  whole  rain  water  that 
falls  on  the  roof  outwards.  This,  however,  will  increafe  the  ex- 
peufe  of  the  roof,  and  make  the  houfe  colder. 

In  order  to  exclude  any  wetnefs  from  my  (heep-houfe,  (which 
b  unfupportable  to  (heep),  I  have  one  fmall  drain  drawn  round  a- 
bout  the  houfe,  near  twenty  feet  from  it,  and  another  to  receive 
a^  carry  off  the  eavefdrops. 

Before  winter,  I  place  near  the  houfe  a  (lack  of  hay  for  meat, 
and  a  (laclc  or  two  of  materials  for  litter  and  making  dung. 

You  wi(h  to  know  how  the  Cheviot  breed  of  (heep,  that  you 
recommended  me  to  try,  have  thriven  on  my  high  and  expofed 
paftures.  It  is  now  perfectly  afcertained,  and  I  am  fatis(ied  the 
judgment  is  correal  from  my  own  experience,  that  young  Cheviot 
flieep  are  much  more  delicate  than  thofe  of  the  black-faced  fort. 
In  particular,  I  was  told  that  young  Cheviot  (heep,  in  a  high  cli- 
mate, could  hardly  furvive  their  firft  winter  and  fpring,  unlefs 
turnips,  or  fome  green  or  nouri(hing  food  were  afforded  them  ;  ^ 
and  I  found  this  from  experience  to  be  true.  After  Cheviot  (heep 
have  pa(red  the  fecond  winter,  they  feem  to  me  to  be  as  hardy  as 
the  black-faced  kind  ;  and  the  fuperior  value  of  their  wool  makes 
it  advifeable  for  the  farmer  to  keep  them,  even  under  many  difad« 
vantages.     I  am,  &c.  A.  S. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE*. 

Irish  Fiorin. 

_  As  the  gentleman  who  wrote  fo  learnedly  on  the  fubjeft  of  the 
'ift  Fiorin  Grafs,  in  your  Magazine  for  December  latt,  has  omit- 
^cl  to  give  the  botanical  name  of  it,  or  any  dcfcripiion  by  which 
■  ttky  be  known  in  this  country,  may  I  beg  that  he,  or  any  other 
^^  your  agricultural  friends  in  Lreland,.  would  afibrd  your  readers 
^i^  information. 

3  It 
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To  mnt  it  feems  probable  that  it  is  the  Agrostts  Stohnifera^  Ltn. 
On  I  ft  September  1804,  I  faw  a  field  of  rich  foil  fo  overrun  with 
this  grafs  principally,  which  is  a  troublefome  root- weed  in  arable 
lands,  and  fomctimes  called //jr/'  squitch^  that  the  crop  was  fup- 
pofcd  to  yield  one  hundred  and  fifty  ft  ones  of  hay  per  acre,  though 
the  preceding  year  the  field  was  in  oats,  and  was  not  fown  down 
with  any  grafs  feeds. 

At  Orcrieftoun,  about  19  miles  from  Salifbury,  there  is  a  fmali 
tra6^  of  nipndow  land  mentioned  in  the  Bath  Agricultural  Society's 
pap(?rs,  whicli  is  iometimes  watered  in  winter  by  means  of  a  fpring 
flowinjj  out  of  a  limoftone  rock.  It  is  mown  twice  in  fummer; 
and,  after  a  favourable  feafon  for  watering,  the  firft  crop  is  near 
fiv<»  tons  per  Hcre,  the  fecond  about  half  as  much.  The  fecond 
crop  of  iMs  j^r.'.fs  is  the  Agrostts  Stolonifera^  the  firft  principally 
the  Poa  trivtali^  jhitusiris^  according  ^o  Mr  Sway ue.  This  poa  is 
the  principal  produce  of  the  rich  wet  early  meadows  about  Edin- 
burgh and  eifcwiiere  1  but,  as  it  has  a  repent  root  as  well  as  the 
above  nvvntioned  A  ;roftis,  neither  of  •  them  can,  with  propriety,- 
be  admitt^il  f;5  crops  on  arable  grounds  ;  and  they  are,  in  a  great 
meafure,  circuml'crib.d  to  p.utlcular  foils  and  fituations. 

A.  S. 


TO  THE  CONDLC TOR  Or    THF.  FARMTR's  MAGAZINE. 

Ansnvers  h  ll^illiam  Aitm^   Jf'riiir  i.'i  Siraf/rrjcn,  to  a  Paper  '*  On 

the  Difficulties  w/iiiu  atUnd  tlic  Iwy, -irtucnt  of  Mess  Land.** 

Sir,  Straf/inve/if  March  iSlO. 

When  I  read,  fcveral  months  ago,  in  the  38th  Number  of 
your  val'i-ible  Magazine,  a  long  liil  of  inrcrrogatories  there  put  to 
authors  who  have  written  uoon  mols,  I  exroeled  that  fome  of 
thofe  who  are  much  better  qualified  would  have  anfwered  thefci 
querH'^: ;  bur,  as  no  \\v:\'\  auivvero  l.rvc  yet  appu^red,  I  am  unwil- 
ling to  iill^w  ■•  cfe  i:u-'rr;./atuii:3  10  itaiid  any  longer  as  ftumbling- 
blocks  in  t:ie  way  of  thi'  'noi's  cwltivit;  r.  1  llinll,  tlierefore,  with- 
out layi:"ig  claim  to  tlij  r.;le  of  *  a  lc:*rned  guitlemau, '  en- 
deavour to  obviate  thefc  diir;':.;!:;;*?,  To  f.\r  as  feems  to  me  to  be 
necclTaiv  for  the  irifor.n.itii.i-  of  ^lle  ora^Aicnl  cultivator. 

I  find  fomo  dii:iculty,  however,  i-i  trjcir.g  the  real  charader 
and  niotives  of  ihe  gentleman  who  hu;  pu:  thcfe  queries.  The 
fubjttl  he  has  taken  up  is,  '  the  diiiicukies  which  atrerid  the  im- 
provement cf  moi's  L\:ju.  '  He  fiy:,  *  the  fubjecl  of  peat  mofs 
ii.\6  for  fon:e  time  pall  occupied  his  attention.*  He*js  *  well 
pljafed  with  the  attempts  hitliLTlo  made  to  obvi:»te  difiiculties  in' 
ihc  way  of  imprcving  mcfi,  :is  well  as  with  thofe  who  take  that 

;^  trouble;' 
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rouble  ; '  and  he  aflumes  the  charafter  of  *  a  plain  man,  *  In  fo 
]atfr,  he  anfwers  the  defcription  of  thofe  with  uhoni  I  wifh  to 
leal  on  that  fubjed ;  and  it  is  to  men  of  the  charafler  he  aiTumes 
hat  I  addrefs  myfelf. 

Bikt  when  I  look  at  his  queribs,  and  the  style  in  which  they 
ire  written,  I  entertain  some  doubts  of  his  answering  that  cha- 
racter. I  begin  to  fear,  that  instead  of  *  a  plain  man, '  wishing 
'•r  directions  how  to  cultivate;  manure,  and  crop  moss  land,  h)f» 
!s  a  speculative,  philosophical  farmer,  who  has  neither  cultivated^ 
lor  intends  to  cultivate  mos«j  but  who  wishes  rather  to  puzzle 
»in)ple  cultivators  and  authors  like  me,  who  have  treated  of 
^hat  subject  practically.  If  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  am  about 
to  reply  is  of  that  cast,— and  if  the  tjuestions  He  has  put  contain, 
»s  he  says,  *  only  a  few  of  his  doubts,'  I  could  not  wish  to  con- 
some  any  time,  or  occupy  any  of  the  valuable  room  in  your  Pub- 
lication, with  answers  to  such  theoretical  speculations.  Wis 
have  already  had  too  much  speculation,  and  tob  little  practice  on 
fvery  branch  of  agriculture,  particularly  on  wliat  regards  peat 
moss.  I  am  not  to  be  understood,  however,  as  flying  in  the 
Face  of  philosophical  speculations  on  agricultural  subjects.  They 
are  not  only  entertaining,  and  serve  to  display  ingenuity  ;  but  are 
highly  belieficial  in  diffusing  useful  knowledge  among  the  peoph* 
Engaged  in  agriculture.  But  oh  the  cultivation  of  moss,  where 
we  have  already  too  much  philosophical  speculation,  and  scarcely 
any  thing  practical,  theoretical  discussions  are  not  only  uimcces- 
Bary,  but  are  apt  fo  do  harm. 

When  a  plain  country  man  looks  into  your  valu?.Me  Repository, 
for  information  how  to  reclaim  some  part  of  the  moss  on  his  farm> 
and,  instead  of  the  directions  wanted,  meets  with  a  long  string 
of  puzzling  interrogatories  on  the  origin  and  qualities  of  that  spe- 
cies of  earth,  which  all  the  authors  who  have  treated  of  that  sub- 
ject have  not  been  able  to  answer,  he  is  apt  to  conclud"3  that  the 
investigation  is  imparticable,  and  to  abandon  his  design.  If,  in- 
stead of  directions  how  to  labour,  manure,  or  crop  a  sandy  C)r  clay 
soil,  your  readers  found  nothing  in  your  Magazine  but  queries  and 
speculations  on  the  orip;in  of  these  earths — how  they  were  form- 
ed— of  what  they  are  composed— how  laid  in  their  present  posi- 
tion, &c.  ;  however  much  philosophers  or  speculators  might  be 
amused  or  instructed  by  such  discussions,  the  practical  farmer 
•niight  be  puzzled,  without  receiving  satisfactory  information  on 
the  subject'of  his  inquiries. 

With  a  view  to  remove,  as  far  as  in  my  power,  the  doubts 
^ieh  have  been  started,  I  shall  (since  none  better  qualified  soem 
"•ttpoied  to  do  so)  endeavour  to  answer  these  queries  in  their 
Tcler. 

vou  XI.  NO.  \2,  N  Q'/f^y 
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Qjicrj/  1.  The  gentleman  says,  he  has  *  seen  a  heap  of  leaTes 
^  of  trees,  &c.  and  of  aquatic  plants  lying  together,  dll  they  were 
'  actually  rotted  ;  and  yet  no  moss  was  formed.     What  is  the  tea- 

*  son  of  this  ?     Why  do  these  materials  form  moss  in  certain  cir- 
'  cumstances,  and  not  in  others  ?     I  hare  hitherto  looked  in  nin 

*  for  a  satisfactory  account  of  this  subject.  ' 

This  question  appears  to  me  altogether  of  a  speculative  cast;. 
and  I  cannot  perceive  the  advantage  which  '  a  plain  man '  and 
practical  cultivator  of  moss-land  could  reap  from  the  most  satis- 
factory answer  that  could  be  given  to  it.  If  the  practical  firmer 
can  discover  how  to  render  moss  earth  productive  as  a  soil,  or  ef- 
ficient as  a  manure,  it  can  be  but  of  small  consequence  to  him,  or 
to  the  public,  to  know  what  forms  the  leaves  of  trees  into  moss 
in  some  cases,  and  not  in  others. 

The  leaves  of  trees,  and  other  ligneous  plants,  are*  sometimes 
found  in  moss  ;  and,  in  that  case,  contribute  a  little  to  the  depth 
of  the  strata.  When  leaves  and  branches  of  trees  are  lud  thick 
en  the  ground,  they  sometimes  occasion  such  a  stagnation  of 
moisture,  as  banishes  the  herbage  that  formerly  grew,  and  intro- 
duces the  aquatic  plants  from  which  moss-earth  is  formed.  Bat 
the  idea  of  mess  being  altogether,  or  mostly,  formed  of  either 
trees  or  the  leaves  of  trees,  is  somewhat  fanciful.  Wood  laid 
ever  so  close,  or  leaves  of  trees  heaped  ever  so  high  over  the  soil, 
would  no  more  of  themselves  form  moss,  than  as  much  grass, 
hay  or  straw,  would  do,  if  heaped  up  in  the  same  manner.  We 
have  many  woods  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  there  are  still  more  in  America,  that  are  well  known 
to  have  existed  for  many  centuries,  probably  since  the  first  growth 
of  trees  -,  and  yet  no  moss  has  been  formed  from  the  numerous 
crops  of  leaves  they  have  thrown,  the  branches  they  have  drop- 
ped, or  the  trees  which  have  died  a  natural  death.  The  reason 
is  obviour.  Neither  trees  nor  the  leaves  of  trees  possess  that  an- 
tiseptic quality,  that  power  of  resisting  putrefaction  which  is  the 
source  from  which  moss-earth  is  formed.  Leaves  are  as  much 
disposed  to  yield  to  putrefaction,  as  either  grass,  straw,  or  other 
lierbage  of  the  field  ;  and  trees  have  no  power  to  resist  that  de- 
stroyer for  any  g;reat  leni2;th  of  time. 

But  when  trees  are  felled  and  laid  thick,  with  their  branches 
and  leaves  over  the  surface,  in  a  cold  climate,  they  create  a  stag" 
riatioii  of  moisture  which  banishes  the  succulent  herbage  that 
yields  to  spontaneous  and  immediate  decomposition,  and  intr^ 
duces  aquatic  plant*?,  which  have  the  powers  of  resisting,  or** 
l'-»ast  retarding,  the  progress  of  putrefaction  ;  and,  as  one  crop  o» 
these  plants  rises  ever  another,  the  moss-strata  are 'slowly  ^^ 
rradually  deepened.  - 
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Though  many  of  the  moflcs  in  Britain  have  evidently  grown  o« 
Ver  the  ancient  forefts  that  have  been  cut,  and  the  trees  allowed  to 
tx>t  where  they  feiJ|  yet  many  thoufand  acres  have  been  covered 
with  mofs,  where  no  felled  trees  had  been  laid.  In  a  word, 
wherever  more  moifture  is  detained  on  the  furface  of  any  grouncl 
(whatever  may  be  the  caufe  of  the  detention)  than  is  compatible 
with  the  growth  of  fucculent  herbagei  the  aquatics  will  rife,  and 
tnofs  will  be  formed  fader  or  flower,  according  as  more  or  lefs  wa- 
ter is  kept  on  the  furface.  If  only  a  fmall  quantity  of  water  is 
detained,  the  fedge  graiTes  (cances)^  ruflies  (junci  et  sdrpi),  with  a 
mixture  of  the  fogs  {Jiypna\  will  be  the  chief  productions.  3uC 
if  the  (lagnatton  of  moilture  is  more  complete,  the  sphagnum  pa- 
lustre^  polytr'tchen  commune^  bryum  lypnoides^  eriopherat  &c.  will  rife 
and  deepen  the  (Irata  dill  fader. 

Query  a. — *  Lobferve  fome  authors  mention,  that  the  air  of 

*  mofles  is  healthful,  whereas  it  is  well  known  that  fevers  and 

*  agues  abound  in  low  lying  carfe  ground  and  fens.  How  can 
'  this  be  accounted  for  \  and  what  is  the  difference  of  the  air  of 
^  mofles  and  any  other  level  ? ' 

An  inquiry  of  this  kind,  one  would  expe£fc  to  have  been  made 
rather  by  the  Medical  Board,  than  by  '  a  plain  man,  *  and  practi- 
cal cultivator  of  mofs^land.  The  latter,  one  would  expedl  to  be 
fatisfied  with  the  knowledge  of  the  i^Qi ;  and  the  former  would 
inquire  into  the  caufcs.  Leaving  to  others  better  qualified  to  in- 
.veltigate  the  caufes  more  fully,  I  prefurae,  that  the  difference  in 
the  healthinefs  of  a  moffy  region,  and  that  of  a  mar(b  or  fen, 
where  mofs  does  not  prevail,  arifes  from  the  putrefa£lion  and  de^ 
compofition  of  the  vegetable  matter  in  the  one,  and  the  fufpenOon 
of  thefe  in  the  other.  In  all  marihy  or  fenny  places  where  mofiJ 
has  not  been  formed,  there  is  a  luxuriant  growth  of  vegetables,  ge^ 
nerally  of  the  foft  and  bulky  kind.  Whenever  their  growth  ter- 
minates, they  fall  under  fpeedy  putrcfaftion.  Vegetables  under 
putrefaction  are  at  all  times  inimical  to  the  health  of  man.  In 
fuch  fituations,  they  are  doubly  fo.  The  putrefying  vegetable 
matter  is  not  only  itfelf  unwholefome,  but  it  renders  the  water  Iti 
the  marfl]  or  danks  putrid  and  unwholefome  alfo ;  and  that  water 
is  mod  pernicious  to  the  health  of  man.  But  in  mofs  the  cafe  is 
different,  from  this  circumdance,  that  the  vegetable  matter  is  not 
in  a  putrid  date.  The  antifeptic  quality  of  the  mofs-plants  keeps 
them  from  complete  diffolution  :  and  that  quality  being  commu- 
nicated  to-  the  water,  it  is  not,  like  that  of  the   marfties  or  fens, 

{tutrid  and  unwholefome,  and  of  courfe  is  not  injurious  to  health, 
t  has  been  afcertained,  that  water,  impregnated  with  mofs,  docs 
not  become  putrid,  even  when  carried  to  the  warmed  climates. 
The  antifeptic  quality  of  mofs  is  fo  powerful,  as  to  prevent  th.: 

N :;  p!itrcfa£\io- 
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putrefadion  and  decompontion  of  animal  matter.  Human  bodieSf 
and  thofe  of  cattle,  have  been  found  altogether  entire,  after  re- 
maining fome  centuries  under  mofs.  The  antifeptic  quality  of  the 
mofs-earth  operates  like  fait  put  on  butcher  meat: — it  arrefli 
putrefa£tion.  A  carcafe  of  beef  put  into  a  caik  without  fait, 
would  poifon  all  who  remain  near  it  \  but  the  fait  renders  it  inof- 
fen  five. 

Query  3. — *  When  a  heap  of  vegetables  are  huddled  together 

<  till  they  are  difToIved  into  earth,  that  earth  is  always  loofe,  fria- 

<  ble  and  porous  ;  whereas,  a  piece  of  peat-mofs,  though  formed 

*  of  the  fame  materials,  is  a  tough  fubftance,  and  feems  to  beim- 

*  pervious  to  water.     How  can  this  be  accounted  for  ? ' 

The  antifeptic  or  infoluble  quality  of  the  mofi^,  is  the  caufe  of 
the  diverfity  pointed  out  in  this  query.  A  heap  of  vegetables  on- 
ly becomes  '  loofe,  friable  and  porous, '  when  putrefa^ion  has  re- 
duced them  nctirly  into  earth*,   and  the  mofs  will^alfo  beco(he 

*  loofe,  friable  and  porouF, '  when  putrefaftion  has  made  the  fame 
progrefs  on  it*  The  only  difference  is,  that  the  former,  when  cx- 
pofed  to  air  and  moifture,  goes  into  that  (late  fpeedily  and  fpon- 
tancoufly ;  whereas  the  mofs  yields  to  it  almoft  imperceptibly. 
While  mofs-earth  can  hold  out  againft  the  deftroying  powers  of 
corruption,  it  is,  no  doubt,  as  he  obferves,  a  tough  fubftance,  and 
feems  impervious  to  water  5  but,  whenever  it  is  rendered  folublCf 
putrefaftion  reduces  its  parts,  like  thofe  of  other  vegetable  matter, 
and  then  it  alfo  becomes  '  loofe,  friable  and  porous, '  and  crum- 
bles down  into  earth.  Mofs-earth  becomes  more  adhefive  than  ve- 
getables that  are  huddled  together,  from  the  roots  of  the  plants  of 
which  it  15  compofed  finking  deep  into  the  mofs-earth,  and  mat- 
ting it  together.  This  is  particularly  the  cafe  in  bent-mofs,  where 
the  roots  of  the  mi  lie  a  cerulea^  nardus  sir  ictus  ^  junctus  squarr$sus^ 
«^c.  fink  their  (Irong  and  numerous  roots  more  than  a  foot  into 
the  mofs-earth. 

Query  4. — *  When  a  heap  of  vegetables  is  reduced  to  earth, 

*  though  the  plants  of  which  it  is  compofed  were  inflammable 
^'  (fuch  as  firwood),  yet  they  lofe  their  inflammability;  whereas 

*  peat-mofs,  though  it^  has  been  immerfed  many  years  in  water 

*  too,  retains  all  the  inflammability  it  originally  poflTefled.     How 

*  can  this  be  accounted  for  on  any  of  the  theories  which  have  yet 

*  been  given  us  ?     What  is  the  precife  caufe  why  wood  and  other 

*  vegetables  do  not  lofe  their  inflammability  entirely  in  fuch  cii^ 

*  cumilances  ?  ' 

When  trees  and  other  vegetables  are  expofed  to  the  atmofphere 
till  they  are  completely  diflblved  by  putrefaction,  their  inflamma- 
bility is  diminifhed  as  putrcfaCiion  advances.  But  when  mofs- 
earth  remains  unbroken^  its  inflammability,  though  it  be  immerfed 

ia 
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in  water,  is  no  way  impaired.  Trees  enveloped  in  niofs  alfo  re- 
tain their  inflammability  -,  but  whenever  thefe  trees,  or  the  mofs- 
earth  itfelf>  are  dug  up  and  expofed  to  tlie  air  and  weather, 
putrefa^ion  begins  to  make  progrefs;  andi  as  it  advances,  eif- 
ther  on  the  mofs,  or  on  the  timber  that  has  been  dug  up  from 
under  it,  their  inflammability  is  gradually  diminifhed,  and  ulti« 
mately  loft.  Even  peat  that  has  been  dried,  if  it  is  long  expofed 
to  the  viciflitudes  of  the  weather,  becomes  unfit  for  fuel.  *  Thefe 
are  the  fa£ls  regarding  the  inflammability  of  mofs  and  of  wQod, 
which  are,  in  my  opinion,  all  that  a  plain  man  and  cultivator  of 
mofs  need  to  know.  To  account  for  the  inflammability  of  vege« 
table  matter  or  of  coal,  belongs  to  chemifts  and  philofophers,  not 
to  farmers  and  improvers  of  mofs. 

Query  5. — *  It  is  faid  that  mofs  does  not  exift  in  warm  climates. 
•  .What  is  the  caufe  of  this  ? ' 

Nature  has  provided  plants  to  grow  in  every  diverGty  of  foil  and 
climate,  and  in  every  ftate  of  humidity.  Every  plant  has  its  own 
peculiar  qualities ;  and  thefe  qualities  are  greatly  di^erfified  by 
the  climate,  and  other  relative  circumftances  attending  their  growth. 
Heat  and  moifture,  to  a  certain  extent,  are  neceiTary  for  every 
fpecies  of  vegetation  ;  and  when  thefe  are  increafed  or  diminifiied 
oeyond  what  fuits  the  nature  of  the  plants,  they  die  ;  and  others, 
better  adapted  to  the  change  that  has  taken  place,  grow  up  In  their 
ftead. 

The  plants  from  which  mofs-earth  is  formed,  grow  in  the  tem- 
perate and  frigid  zones,  but  not  in  the  warmer  climates.  The 
temperature  of  Britain,  and  greater  part  of  Europe,  is  fuited  to 
thdir  growth ;  but  mofs  is  not  found  beyond  the  35th  degree  of 
the  equator.  But,  befides  a  low  temperature,  a  large  quantity  of 
moifture  is  alfo  neceflary  for  the  growth  of  mofs- plants,  and  the 
formation  of  mofs-earth  from  thefe  plants.  The  increafed  heat 
prevents  the  accumulation  of  mofs-earth  in  the  torrid  zone  \  and 
the  want  of  ftagnated  water  on  the  furface  prevents  its  growth  and 
accumulation  on  particular  fpots  in  the  temperate  or  cold  regions. 
Perhaps  fome  of  the  plants  from  which  mofs-earth  is  formed,  may 
grow'  nearer  the  equator  than  where  ftrata  of  mofs-earth  are 
found  \  but  if  they  do,  the  greater  heat  reduces  them  by  putrefac- 
tion, and  prevents  the  mofs-earth  from  accumulating.  In  a  word, 
it  is  the  heat  of  the  climate  that  either  prevents  the  growth   of 

N  3  mofs- 

•  Coal  also  retains  its  inflammability  while  it  remains  underground 
and  immersed  in  water  ;  but,  when  dug  up,  and  long  exposed  to  the 
▼icissitudes  of  the  weather,  its  inflammability  is  diminished,  and  the 
softer  kinds  of  it  will  ultimately  crumble  into  earth,  and  become 
loose,  friable,  porous  and  uninflammable. 
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mofs-pIantS|  or  forces  them  to  yield  to  putrefaction)  if  thej  gfo# 
within  the  tropics  ;  and  it  is  the  want  of  a  proper  degree  of  moif- 
ture  ilagnant  over  the  foiU  that  prevents  thefe  plants  from  grow- 
ing,  and  that  earth  from  accumulating,  over  every  patt  of  Britain, 
and  in  fimilar  latitudes.  Even  where  mofs-earth  has  been  begun 
to  be  formed,  the  depth  of  the  ftratum  will  be  entirely  regulated 
by  the  degree  of  humidity  under  which  the  foil  is  kept.  Hence 
we*  find,  that  on  fteril  lands,  in  elevated  fituations,  where  the  de- 
clivity is  confulerable,  and  the  fubfoil  permeable,  the  mofs««anh 
has  not,  since  the  commencement  of  vegetation,  accumulated  to 
more  than  the  depth  of  six  or  twelve  inches,  or  what  is  called 
^///-moss.  Where  the  declivity  is  not  so  great,  and  the  subsoil 
less  permeable,  ft^/iZ-moss,  or  moss  covered  with  a  green  sward, 
is  found  from  one  to  three  feet  in  depth  ;  and  where  the  ground 
is  more  level,  and  the  obstructions  of  moisture  still  greater,  the 
Jlcrj)  moss  will  be  found  from  fgur  and  five  to  forty  and  fifty  feet 
in  depth. 

Query  6. — The  purport  of  this  question  is,  *  How  can  the 

*  growth  of  moss  be  promoted  or  retarded  ?  ' 

It  has  been  shown,  in  the  answer  to  last  query,  that  cold  and 
moisture,  to  a  certain  degree,  are  the  parents  of  moss.  Hencd 
that  earth  is  found  only  in  coid  or  temperate  climates,  and  where 
too  large  a  portion  of  moisture  is  detained  for  the  growth  of  ridi- 
or  herbage.  Wherever  the  temperature  is  favourable,  as  in  Brr* 
taim,  to  the  growth  of  the  moss-plants,  and  accumulation  of  moss^ 
oarch,  (he  growth  of  moss  may  be  promoted,  by  laying  the  sur^ 
Mco  under  moisture ;  and  it  may  bo  prevented  or  retarded,  by 
'  xynv^l  the  surface  dry.  Even  where  the  moss-plants  generally 
i)rcva:!,  and  the  moss-earth  has  begun  to  accumulate,  z  greater 
or  les5  supply  of  w.\ter  will  promote  or  diminish  the  growth  of 
noss.  A  scanty  supply  of  water  will  produce  plants  that  contri* 
bate  but  slowly  to  the  formation  of  moss  ;  but  a  more  abundant 
supply  of  moisture  wi!l  banish  these,  and  introduce  the  sphag* 
•nuniy  hijpnum^  br^um^  &c.  which  are  more  bulky,  and  lees  dis- 
posed to  yield  to  puircf-ACtion ;  and  of  course  will  thicken  the 
mo'^s-::rntum  much  faster  than  any  other. 

Query  7. — *  It  is  asserted  that  moss  preserves  vegetable  and  a- 

*  nimal  substances  from  putrefaction.    If  this  be  the  case,  it  must 

*  differ  from  vegetable  mould,  though  formed  of  the  same  mate- 
'  rials.  But  wherein  does  the  difference  consist ;  and  what  are 
^  the  precipe  causes  of  this  antiseptic  qudliiy  ?' 

No  fact  in  natural  history  can  be  better  authenticated,  or  is  more 
g?nc  r.illy  known,  than  that  some  vegetksblc  and  animal  s^ubstances 
.ire,  when  buried  under  moss,  prcscrveil  from  putrefaction  for  ma- 
-■-  7'  -Miries,     But  your  ccrrespcndcut  is  i:i  a  mistake  in  suppos- 
ing 
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iog  that  vegetable  mould  and  moss-earth  are  composed  of  the 
Bame  materials.  Vegetable  mould  is  claTi  sand  or  earth,  mixed 
with  as  much  of  the  remains  of  vegetable  matter  as  renders  it 
productive.  That  vegetable  matter,  howeveri  is  not,  like  the 
iDoss-earth,  insoluble.  It  is  composed  of  the  grasses  and  succu- 
lent herbage  that  grow  in  dry  land,  which  yield  to  spontaneous 
putrefaction,  and  give  up  the  substances  of  which  they  are  com« 
posed,  to  become  die  food  of  new  crops.  Fermentation  and  de- 
composition are  still  going  on  in  such  mould  :  hence  it  abounds 
with  the  food  of  plants.  But  moss  is  entirely  composed  of  ve- 
getable matter,  not  under  putrefaction  or  decomposition,  like  that 
in  the  vegetable  mould,  but  insoluble  and  stationary,  and  resist- 
ing the  powers  of  putrefaction. 

The  precise  causes  of  the  antiseptic  quality  of  moss  earth, 
belong  rather  to  a  chemical  than  an  agricultural  inquiry.  The 
very  large  portions  of  acids,  tanin,  extract,  &c.  with  which  the 
plants  referred  to  abound,  are  probably  the  chief  causes  of  inso- 
lubility in  that  species  of  earth.  Till  these  can  be  better  ascer- 
tained, however,  plain  men,  and  practical  cultivators,  must  be 
contented  with  knowing  the  facts.  All  of  them  know,  that  salt 
preserves  butcher-meat,  fish,  &c.  from  putrefaction  ;  but  few  of 
them  will  be  able  to  state  what  are  the  precise  causes  of  that  pre- 
serving quality. 

Qitery  6t/i. — *  In  some  low  grounds,  I  have  seen  moss  which 

*  was  quite  rotten.     It  was  loose,  and  friable  like  mould.     I  could 
'  not  form  it  into  peat  at  all ;  for  it  crumbled  down  in  the  air,  as 

*  soon  as  it  was  dug,  and  was  not  infl.immable,   8cc.     How  can 

*  this  be  accounted  for  ?     To  what  use  may  this  rotten  moss  be 

*  turned  ?     Wherein  does  it  differ  from  peat  moss,  and  what  are 

*  the  causes  of  that  difference  .'' ' 

The  rottenness  and  friability  of  the  moss,  in  such  situations  as 
those  described  in  the  question,  arises,  partly  from  the  plants  of 
which  it  has  been  composed  being  more  disposed  to  go  into  pu- 
tridity, than  those  from  which  more  complete  moss  is  formed, 
and  partly  from  particles  of  earthy  matter  having  been  carried  on 
the  moss  by  water  at  flood  times,  or  by  the  wiiuls  in  the  shape  of 
dust.     The  small  patches  of  moss  in  low  situations  proceed  from 
some  weeping  spring  rising  from  the  higher  lands,  and  over- 
spreading the  ground  below.     The  damp  issuing  from  thi»t  spring 
Danishes  the  richer  herbage,  and   introJuces  rushes,  sprits  and 
s^dge  grasses,  marsh  and  meadow  plants,  Sec,  if  liitle  or  no  wa- 
^^r  is  detained  ;  and  more  complete  aquatics  if  the  spring  is  more 
^pious.     These  plants  stand  in  a  sort  of  miiidle  stage  between 
those  which  grow  on  dry  land,  and  those  which  contribute  to  tlic 
formation  of  moss  earth.     They  yield  to  putrefaction  in  p?.rt,  but 

N  i  not 
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not  completely ;  nnd,  being  bulky,  and  not  eaten  by  cattle^  thef 
detain  the  moisture  on  the  surface,  thereby  introducing  the  other 
pl.ints  fmm  which  real  moss  is  formed.  From  the  proportion 
<*r  planrs  of  the  middle  stage,  and  from  some  particles  of  soil 
being  thrown  on  such  little  marshes,  the  moss  earth  that  is  form- 
O'l  is  incomplete,  loose,  friable,  light  and  inadhesive,  compared 
V  irh  real  moss  earth. 

In  the  formntion  of  moss,  as  well  as  in  all  her  other  works, 
nature    innoduccs    infinite    varieties, — not    abruptly    and    com- 
pletely, but  so  gradually  and  almost  imperceptibly,  that  you  caQ 
j;(:i:ceiy  draw  tiie  line,  or  point  where  the  one  begins,  and  the 
otlier  torir.inntes.     In  all  sieril  clay  land  in  high  situations,  you 
V.  ill  iinci  a  sort  of  tinge  of  moss  earth  mixed  into  the  soil,  which 
>^ives  it  a  dark  colour,  and  renders  it  loose  and   friable,  termed 
I'Y  tlio  country  people  ^^ray  or  deaf  soih     This  proceeds  from  the 
plants  that  grow  in  these  situations  being  somewhat  antiseptic, 
it!Kl,  instead  of  yielding  to  complete  dissolution,  like  the  more 
I'Ucculcnt  herbage  of  the  drier  aiul  richer  ground,  a  considerable 
portion  of  them  remains  in  the  soil  under  partial  decomposition 
in  an  insoluble  state.     This  is,  as  it  were,  the  Brst  approximation 
towards  moss  earth.     Vv'here  springs  rise,  or  where  more  water 
\"?  (I<  t..ined  by  whatever  means,  other  plants,  more  antiseptic  in 
T'.clr  i>iKiIity,  grow  up  \  and  the  moss  earth  formed  from  thero  i» 
T'-.oxc  tr-mplete,  accordii  g  to  tl-e  quantity  of  moisture  detaincdi 
f-r  p\!tici(:s  of  better  enrtii  intermixed.     While  the  stagnation  is 
iJ*  111!,  the  moss  ittains  a  sward  of  green  herbage,  and  bent  moss 
<"    a  considerable  depth   is   fcMmed,  which,  when  inundated    ^^ 
li.iios  with  water  from  a  richer  sol!,  is  loobe  and  friable,  but  soW 
•rii'.vi  coipoact  wh"U  kept  free  of  cuch  admixtures.     But  a  greater 
y  •'f\.\\{\o.r^  of  w;'.ter  over  tl;o  soil  v/ili  introduce  the   more  co^' 
y\\\i'  I"'!!)-..-?  plm's;  and  from  them  the  flow,  which  is  the  deep *^^ 
iiiul  n'o-.f.  prrfcct  dvj.^s  earch,  is  foimcd. 

'i  hr  /<^r '  to  which  iiu"  loose  friable  moss  described  in  this  qi»^^ 
r.v'.v  b  '  v\p.\ertc.:,  .iro  tliose  of  a  soil  for  the  production  of  gr^-'l^* 
«■•.•.!  iM '..Mire  \ox  ai.y  oiLcr  fv*.     If  it  is  to  be  cultivated  as  a  S^'*' 
t'  c  :"r;.^  tiv.pp:  is  t'*  ciraiii  I'iV  "iho  spring  from   which   it  has  b^^^ 
J-.'r:r:«-.      rill  tjj.t  i-.  ;'.ci:e,  »  very  attonipt  at  cultivation  is  lab^*''^ 
I'.- -it      N>  ujulrr  v'v.iirl'.t;  is  neces^.iry.     The  moss  may  next     ^^ 
IV  :[:.:\\  \\^u^  l-'rc.d,  ^rp.v^^th,  vegulnr,  well  formed   ridges,  ne^''^? 
]*■  -r  ,  v.itli  a  ^;rrc'.s'  i;eiween  t\ich,  about   a  foot   wide,  and     ^^^ 
i'.i  :.■:  ^  <;;er».     ^.\r.e  r.i  :r.ure  may  be  aivjlicd  ;  and,  after  the  ni^^ 
}...:  Iw;  eoosjvl  to  il-e  frof-.r,  f.r  cne  winter  at  least,  it  may  " 
cr-;'^\.|  n-iJi  o.;-,,  an-.l  will  infaiiiMy  make  a  good  return.      J-  ** 
:rtci:-s  tt  p;Ors  c.vth  1^,  of  all  oiiicrs,  the  most  proper  to  be  C^*?' 
verteu  into  manure  for  ciher  laiid.     Ii  is  looser  and  more  fri**^ 


• 

tbu  mj  other  hums  i  m  proof  diat  it  is  •ainpoted>-«t  kMt-ia  ]iirt;- 
ot  herbage  more  dispoeed  to  fermeatationy  and  diat  aooie  panU 
dot  of  other  earth  hare  been  mixed  among  tibe  decayed  iMrbagew 
These  are  the  very  thinga  that  will  acceknte  die  f tttiure  decom* 
.  poflitioii  of  that  moss  earthy  and  render  it  efficient  aa  manire.  - 

All  moss  earthy  being  composed  of  vegetable  matter^  would  be 
as  good  manure  as  grass,  straw  or  either  vegetaUeSi  were  it  not 
tbat  the  moss  is  insoluble*  Whenever  it  is  broog^t  into  a. state 
of  scdttbiltty,  it  forms  the  best  <of  manure,  hdtd  Meudowbank 
MS  discovered  how  that  can  be  done  with  success.  The  process 
ht  recommends  will  reduce  any  moss  to  a  state  of  putridity,  and, 
oif  course,  render  it  efficient  as  manure.  But  of  ail  other  species 
of  moss,  that  described  b  the  query  under  consideration  will 
pnost  readily  be  made  to  yield  to  purretaction.  It  was  moss  esnrth, 
exactly  of  that  descnptton,'*that  his  Lordship  pointed  out  as  that 
yAiich  he  was  using  as  compost*  It  is  sooner  and'. more  easily- 
reduced  to  a  state  of  putrescence,  than  any  other  moss,  andj,  of- 
pDurse,  is  best  fitted  tor  manure. 

'  Qff^fy  ^^k  states,  that  no  worms  nor  reptiles  are  found  in 
some  mosses,  and  asks  the  cause. 

^  Worms  and  reptiles  are  formed  in,  and  fed  on,  the  vegetable 
matter  which  grows  in  rich  soil,  whenever  that  matter  is  brought 
poder"  putrefaction  and  decoihposition.  Worms  are  always  found 
in  rich  soil,  where  fermentation  is  going  forward ;  but  never  in 
a  soil  that  is  destitute  of  vegetable  matter,  or  where  that  matter 
is  under  putrefaction.  Moss  is,  ind^d,  composed  entirely  of 
vegetable  matter ;  but,  from  the  antiseptic  quality  of  that  matter,, 
it  is  just  as  little  disposed  to  putrefaction  or  fermentation  as  steril 
unbroken  clay,  and,  of  course,  worms  are  no  more  to  be  found 
in  the  one  than  in  the  other.-  But,  whenever  either  a  moss  soil 
or  one  of  clay  is  broken  up,  exposed  to  the  weather,  pulverized, 
and  enriched  with  manure,  the  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil  is 
brought  under  fermentation  and  decomposition.  The  food  of 
richer  herbage  and  of  worms,  too,  is  produced  from  that  vege- 
table matter  under  putrescency ;  and  the  mole,  which'  lives  on 
yrorms,  next  makes  its  appearance.  There  are  no  moles  in  solid 
unbroken  moss,  nor  in  solid  steril  clay;  because  there  s^re  no 
worms  for  them  to  feed  on  \  and  there  can  be  no  worms,  till 
there  be  a  considerable  portion  of  vegetable  matter  under  fermen* 
tation  and  decomposition. 

GbiCiy  10/A  bears,  that  he  had  found  moss  steril  and  unpro- 
ductive, till  it  was  completely  pulverized  by  frequent  digging  and 
manure  \  and,  as  it  consists  of  vegetable  matter,,  he  wishes  to 
l^nowtlie  cadfe  of  that  sterility,  and  how  it  can  best  be  remedied. 

Th^  antifcptic  quality  of  mofs,  and  its  being  entirely  void,  ei- 
ther 
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ther  of  potrefcent  matter,  or  admixture  of  any  other  earth,  is  the 
caufe  of  that  fterility ;  and  the  bed  remedy  is  to  dig  it  up,  expofe 
it  fird  to  frofty  and  then  to  every  viciflitude  of  Weather.     Ap- 
plications of  manure,  earth,  or  other  fubftance,  which  will  re- 
duce the  tenacity  of  the  mofs,  form  it  into  a  foil,  and  render  it 
fbluble,  are  the  bed  remedies  for  that  fterility.     Till  that  is  done, 
no  crop  need  foe  expected ;  but,  when  done  to  purpofc,  mofs, 
if  not  in  too  great  an  altitude  for  the  growth  of  grain,  will  yield 
as  fine  crops  of  grafs,  grain  and  roots,   as  any  foil  whatever. 
To  give  dirediions  how  to  labour,  manure  and  crop  that  fpecies 
of  foil,  and  to  point  out  inlLmces  of  thefe  being  done  with  fuc- 
cefs,  would  have  been  more  agreeable  to  me,  and,  as  I  humbly 
conceive,  more  ufeful  to  the  public,  than  all  that  has  been  faid, 
or  can  be  faid,  on  the  various  fubjefts  treated  of  in  thefe  queries 
and  anfwers.     As  I  have  already  treated  of  thefe  fubjefts  in  two 
publications,  *  and  have  another  now  in  the  prcfs,  to  be  publiflied 
under  the  patronage  of  the  HighUnd  Society  \ — as  I  have  fecn 
mofs  culture  carried  on  with  much  fuccefs  for  more  than   thirty 
years  paft  ; — have  cultivated  fome  myfelf ; — furveyed,  within  thefe 
}a(l  five  years,  all  the  improvements  on  mofs  which  I  could  he^r 
of  being  executed  or  attempted,  from  C.iithnefs  to  Wales,  and 
converfed  and  correfpoiided  with  thofe  who  carried  on  thefe  im- 
provements, 1  might  be  fuppofed  to  be  better  qualified,  (and  it 
^vould  have  be'^n  more  agreeable  to  myfelf,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
more  beneficial  to  your  numerous  readers),  to  have  given  fuch  di- 
rections, inilead  of  the  foregoing  anfwers  to  queries,  which  are 
moftly  on  fpeculative  points,     liur,  as  thefe  anfwers  have  already 
run  to  too  great  a  length,  I  mufl  defer  the  execution  of  that  in- 
tention to  iome  future  period.     If  fuch  remarks  as  I  am  qualified 
to  make  on  that  important  fubjert,  ihall  be  agreeable  to  you,  and 
admlHible  into  your  valuable  Magazine,  I  fliall  draw  th'>;m  up,  and 
hand  them  to  you  in  time,  to  be  placed  in  fome  future  Number. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  am.  Sir,  your  mod  obedient  fervant. 

Will.  Aiton. 

TO  THE  COxNDUC TOR  OF  THE  FARMEr's  MAGAZINE. 

On  Agricultural  Implements,  S^x. 
Sir, 

Having  observed  the  readiness  with  which  you  give  insertion 
to  whatever  has  for  its  object  the  promoting  of  agriculture,  I 

shall, 

*  \$ty  A  Treatisi;  on  the  Origin,  Qualities  and  Cukiviition  of  Moss 
Earth,  published  in    1805  ;    and,  *idj  another  on  Labouring,  Ma- 
nuring and  Cropping  Moss,  published  in  1S09,  both  .now  sold  by 
M'^ssrs  Constable  oc  Co.  Edinburgh  ;  Brash   6c   Reid,  Mr  Napier* 
printer,  Glasgow;  J.  &  P.  Wilsons,  Ayr,  &c. 
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(halli  without  further  apology,  proceed  to  lay  before  you  a  great 
inconvenience  I  have  felt  as  a  new  beginner,  and  which  I  find 
many  complain  of  as  well  as  mjrself.  It  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  not  being  able  to  procure  agricultural  implements  of  ther 
best  construction,  and  the  different  new  inventions  that  are  con-* 
itantly  announced,  which  seem  well  calculated  for  facilitating  o>« 
perations  in  husbandrj^.  To  endeavour  to  establish  a  depot  in  the 
metropolis  of  my  native  country,  is  my  motive  for  now  addressing 
you  \  and  I  hope  Sir  John  Sinclair,  or  some  other  leaiiing  person  of 
weight,  will  set  something  of  the  kind  on  foot*  In  Ireland,  I  have 
been  told,  an  institution  of  this  kind  exists,  formed  by  subscrip* 
tton  ;  and,  therefore,  see  no  reason  why  such  another  should  not 
be  established  here,  if  a  fund  sufficient  can  be  raised  for  carrying 
it  into  execution  ;  and  the  best  way  of  ascertaining  this  is  by 
opening  a  subscription  for  the  purpose.  The  plan  of  the  Irisn 
Society  might  be  taken  as  a  model,  the  particulars  of  which  I  am 
not  acquainted  with,  but  they  could  be  easily  obtained.  It  would 
be  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  purchase  a  piece  of  ground  suffi- 
ciently large  for  a  house  and  yard  round  it ;  next,  a  professed 
mechanic,  regularly  bred  to  the  business,  must  be  found,  who 
understands  the  making  of  all  agricultural  implements  on  true 
mechanical  principles.  A  salary  to  induce  such  a  man  to  settle 
here  will  be  necessary  \  also  a  fund  for  procuring  models  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom  of  every  new  invention  that  appears.  Every 
person's  subscription  to  constitute  a  share,  which  need  not  be  high 
at  first,  till  it  be  seen  whether  the  plan  was  likely  to  succeed. 
Subscribers  to  be  entitled  to  certain  advantages,  as  an  inducement 
to  make  people  come  forward  *,  but  I  have  no  reason  to  think  there 
would  be  any  backwardness  on  the  part  of  my  countrymen,  as  the 
improvement  of  their  country  would  of  itself  be  a  suflicicnt  mo- 
tive. If  these  few  loose  hints  should  meet  the  eye  of  any  public 
spirited  jyentleman,  who  will  tike  the  lead  in  such  an  undertaking, 
he  would  render  an  essential  benefit  to  the  best  interests  of  agri- 
culture. And,  in  the  hope  this  proposal  will  be  attended  to,  I 
take  my  leave  of  you,  Mr  Conductor,  wishin^^  your  valuable  Mis- 
cellany a  continuation  of  succ  ss. 
Fekruarij  1,  IblU.  A  Frieku  TO  Improvement. 

IIOTE    BY    THE    CONDUCTOR. 

Perhaps  no  part  of  tl>e  known  world  is  better  provided  with  arr!* 
*ans  for  constructing;  agricultural  implements  tha|i  ihe Low-country 
districts  of  Scotland  ;  therefore  the  proposal  of  our  correspondent 
for  est-blishing  a  dc]  ot  in  the  metro|>olis,  whence  the  puMic  might 
i^c  supplied  with  th.sf?  articles,  seems  entirely  i»i;iv.'rihu>us.  in 
^reland^  the  case,   till  lately,  was   very  d'^pfpur.     Ar[isa:^s  for 

cc:.3trucuii^ 
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constructing  agricultural  implements  were  not  only  scarce,  bat 
zlsOf  in  a  great  measure,  unacquainted  with  the  nature  and  pnn- 
ciples  of  the  newly  invented  implements  ;  consequently,  it  was 
wise  and  expedient  for  the  Farming  Society  of  Ireland  to  adopt 
the  measure  recommended  by  our  correspondent.  Had  his  re- 
commendation been  confined  to  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of 
iScotland,  which  are  in  something  like  the  same  situation  as  Ire- 
land was  formerly,  we  would  cheerfully  have  given  it  our  support; 
but,  under  existing  circumstances,  we  can  only  insert  his  letter, 
leaving  the  public  to  do  in  the  premises  what  may  appear  neces- 
sary and  expedient.  N, 


5jr, 


TO   THF    CnNDUCTOR    OF   THB  FARMER  S    MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Happiness  of  a  Country  Life. 

O  fortimatos  nimium,  sua  si  bona  norint, 
Agricolas  !  quibus  ipsa,  procul  discordibus  armis, 
Fundit  humo  facilem  victum  justissima  tellus. 
Si  non  ing«ntem  foribus  domus  alta  superbis 
Mane  salutawtum  totis  vomit  aedibus  undam ; 
Nsc  varies  inhiant  pulchra  testudine  postes, 
Illusasque  auro  vestis,  Ephyre'iaque  aera  ; 
Alba  neque  Assyrio  fucatur  lana  veneno, 
Nee  casia  liquidi  corrumpitur  usus  olivi. 

ViRciJL,  Qeor.  11.  i5*l* 

O,  happy,  If  he  knew  his  state, 

The  swain,  who,  free  from  business  and  debate. 

Receives  his  easy  food  from  Nature's  hand, 

And  just  returns  of  cultivated  land  ! 

No  palace  with  a  lofty  gate  IjC  wants, 

T'  admit  the  tide  of  early  visitants, 

With  eager  eyes  devouring,  as  they  pass, 

The  breathinor  figures  of  Corinthian  brass. 

No  statues  threaten  from  high  pedestals ; 

No  Persian  arras  hides  his  homely  walls, 

With  antic  vests,  which  thro'  their  shudy  fold, 

Betray  the  streaks  of  ill  dissembled  gold  : 

He  wears  no  wool  whose  native  white  is  dy'd 

With  purple  poison  of  Assyrian  pride  ; 

No  costly  dru[^s  of  Araby  defile, 

With  loreign  scents,  the  sweetness  of  his  oil. 

Drysen'i  Ibid. 


Varifty,  Mr  Conductor,  is  one  of  the  great  sources  of  hu» 
vr:>.x\  enjoy ment.     Our  faculties,  whether  of  mind  or  body,  arq 

fatieuc4 
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and  impaired  by  bein^  long  confined  to  one  train  of  ex* 

andy  on  the  other  hand,  by  changing  the  scene  of  our 

they  are  as  much  recruited  and  improved.     The  nsltural 

)f  human  events  is  admirably  adapted  to  this  principle  of 

stitution  -J  and  it  fortunately  depends  almost  entirely  on 

8,  whether  we  reap  the  full  benefit  that  the  changing  phe« 

,  and  the  changing  circumstances  around  us  were  intended 

w  on  our  existence.     We  have  acquired,  or,  at  least,  may 

the  command  of  our  volition  and  attention, — a  habit 

}  the  most  Useful  attainment  in  this  life.  Whether  it  is  our 

3  please,  to  instruct,  to  enjoy,  or  to  gain  distinction,  our 

accordingly  depends  on  our  observing  the  maxim,-^G/v^ 

7  attentii^i  lo  the  business  'uchkh  you  have  in  hand  \ — or, 

nore  concisely  expressed — Hoc  age.     An  absent  man  can 

lease  a  company,  nor  instruct  an  audience  ;  and  it  is  very 

',  that  a  person  who  is  solvirg  a  problem  in  geometry 

;  is  at  the  theatre,  or  haranguing  on  the  hustings,  will  be 

by  the  play,  or  enabled  to  persuade  the  electors  to  give 

ir  suffrage. 

will  be  disposed,  Sir,  to  ask — What  have  I  to  do  with  all 

is  like  a  preface  to  some  volume  of  metaphysics.  However 

nevertheless  cannot  be  too  often  recalled  to  oUr  attention  ; 

ontains,  I  think,  the  principle  on  which  depends  the  moral 

?livered  in  the  admired  passage  which  f  have  quoted  at  the 

icement.    Happy,  says  Virgil,  is  that  man  who  lives  in  the 

,  eating  the  plain   but  wholesome  fare,  and  passing  his 

the  simplicity  of  rural  life,  at  a  distance  from  the  anxieties 

and  the  bustling  of  courts  and  cities ; — but  he  was  toa 

philosopher  not  to  add, — if  this  tenor  of  life  is  not  infect- 

the  troublesome  pomp  and  pageantry  of  the  capita! — if 

noon  is  not  spent  in  holding  levees — if  plain  comfortable 

not  made  to  give  place  to  the  finery  and  the  gewgaws  -of 

lions  of  the  d2y — if  the  table  is  not  polluted  by  the  saucer 

confections  of  the  pastry  shop.    It  is  not  to  be  understood 

rgil  meant  to  sequester  a  man  entirely  from  the  city.     His 

when  taken  generally,  amounts  only  to  this^ — tv  keep  the 

distinct  from  the  city.     By  combining  and  mixing  toge- 

iir  modes  and  scenes,  the  effect  of  contrast  and  varit-ty  is 

nd,  while  living  in  the  one,  we  excite  a  desire  tor  the  other, 

horoughly  prevents  us  from  enjoying  either  of  them. 

11  leave  you  to  judge,  whether  any  of  our  country  gentl^- 

ed  to  be  reminded  of  the  fundamental  particular  to  whicii 

ust  been  alluding.     It  is  to  be  feared  that  many  of  thet:i 

rgot  it,  and  that  the  present  generation  is  stiii  more  in  faui: 

e  preceding.    1  am  led  to  ihii  ppinion,  as  well  :w  to  trouble 

y^)u 
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you  with  this  communicatiorij  from  obscrrations  made  in  the 
course  of  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  family  of  a 
verv  eminent  genileman,  to  whom  I  shall  give  the  name  of  Fam^ 
tulu.s\  As  this  gentleman's  fortune  was  very  hrge,  business  did 
not  hinder  him  from  doing  every  thing  to  live  comfortably.  He 
passed  the  winter  annually  in  town,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  at  his 
seat  in  the  country ;  and  the  principal  object  of  his  attention  was 
the  improvement  of  his  estates.  He  died,  I  believe,  about  forty 
years  ago,  succeeded  by  his  son,  who  now  possesses  his  fortune. 
Young  Faustulus  was  never  bred  to  business }  has  some  sons  and 
daughters  pretty  far  advanced, — and  seeks  for  a  pleasant  life  like  his 
father,  although  by  di/Torent  means.  I  shall  give  you  as  distinct 
an  account  as  I  can  of  the  deportment,  first  of  the  father,  and  then 
of  the  son,  leaving  you  to  determine  which,  in  the  end,  is  likely 
to  havi*  possessed  the  greatest  share  of  comfort  and  enjoyment : 
and,  alrlu/Ugh  it  is  incorrect  to  have  formed  a  general  conclusion 
from  a  particular  case,  my  opinion  may  still  be  true,  as  I  think  I 
have  met  with  many  families  to  which  the  same  description  will 
nearly  apply 

Oid  FausruUis,  then,  was  a  very  upright  character.  He  possessed 
the  good  gnxes  of  all  the  neighbouxing  gentlemen,  and  was  rever- 
ed by  ail  t).o  country  people.  He  looked  into  all  his  country 
m.tueis  himself;  took  care  that  his  steward  attended  to  his  dutyi 
rode  over  his  farms  ;  talked  personally  with  his  tenants,  which  en^ 
nbled  him  to  form  leases  contributing  to  their  comfort,  and,  there- 
fore, also  to  his  own  interest.  Every  thing  on  the  farm  which  he 
kept  ill  his  own  hand,  received  the  highest  embellishment  and  im- 
provement, Wiiich  the  agricultural  knowledge  of  the  times  enabled 
him  to  give  ir.  Nor  did  these  duties  prevent  him  from  taking  great 
interest  in  all  the  country  sports :  he  hunted  and  fished  with  the 
greatest  skill  and  delight.  His  domestic  economy  was  equally 
praist  worthy.  Plainness  and  regularity  characterized  his  house- 
hold.  He  dined  early  ;  went  to  bed  early  ;  and,  of  course,  rose 
early.  Ii  short,  he  was  a  real  country  gentleman  j  and  all  his  fa- 
mily imit:ited  the  good  qualities  which  were  so  conspicuous  in 
their  head. 

The  dispositions  of  young  Faustulus,  although  equally  good  as 
those  of  his  worthy  father,  were  perverted  by  his  adopting  a  very 
dilierent  plan  of  conduct.  He  received  an  excellent  private  educa^ 
tion,  which  was  completed  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  This 
happened  several  years  before  his  father\s  death ;  and,  to  occupy 
his  lime,  he  then  set  out  on  the  tour  of  Europe.  On  his  return^ 
Ills  father  procured  him  a  burgh  ;  but  he  w^^s  always  fonder  o£" 
iiv.;kiiig  a  figure  on  the  j^^i'nnetits  ()J  Bojid^aircct^  than  in  the  Houses 
oi  Con:n*i;r.o.     His  father  died  soon  after  j  and  thereupon,  relin— 

1  quishin 
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quishing  all  his  other  concernSj  he  resohred  to  come  and  lire  a 
quiet  country  life  on  his  estate.  But,  from  the  habits  which  he 
had  acquired,  it  was  not  to  be  presumed  that  he  would  readilf 
take  the  proper  method  of  doing  so,  as  was  reallv  the  case.  In  a 
few  months  after,  he  married  a  young  lady  who  had  been  educate* 
ed  in  the  style  of  high  life,  and  whom  he  had  first  got  acquainted 
with  in  London.  Her  habits,  no  doubt,  contributed  also  to  hit 
disappointments.  To  come,  then,  to  the  point ; — instead  of  the 
quiet  mansion  of  old  Faustulus,  his  son's  seat  is  a  perpetual  scene 
of  bustle  and  ceremony :  his  house  is  always  full  of  town  acquaint* 
ances— crowds  of  saucy  servants  —  late  dinners — fine  cooked 
dishes — gambling  parties — suppers  at  sunrise — not  out  of,  bed  at 
mid-day  I  It  were  far  beneath  this  great  landlord  to  speak  to  his 
tenants,  far  less  his  farm  servants :  these  are  left  entirely  to  the 
management  of  agents,  and  stewards,  and  overseers,  who  cheat  their 
master,  and  oppress  those  who  are  under  them  ;  leaving  them  to 
curse  their  lord  tor  their  hardships, which  he  never  knows  anything 
about. — Young  Faustulus  has  comparatively  little  relish,  too,  for 
country  amusements  ;  he  is  not  hardy  enough  for  them.  He  af* 
fects,  however,  to  be  a  politician ;  interests  himself,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  all  his  private  duties,  in  the  afiairs  of  state,  which  he  has 
neither  opportunity  nor  talents  to  fathom  ;  therefore  gets  one  or 
two  of  the  London  daily  papers  ;  and,  after  wading  through  the 
columns  of  these,  has  just  time  to  take  the  air  in  the  avenue,  or 
round  the  garden,  before  he  *  dresses  for  dintier ! '  His  sons  are 
at  the  University  ;  and  his  daughters  at  home,  under  a  governess 
of  the  name  of  Miss  Tcnx^dey^  who  will  not  allow  her  pupils  al- 
most to  be  seen  over  the  door,  for  fear  of  being  *  rusticated  * 
beyond  all  redemption  :  all  that  they  are  allowed  to  learn  of  the 
country  is  through  the  coach  windows,  when  going  to  town,  or 
when  paying  a  visit  with  Mamma  at  some  other  great  house  ! — 
Such  is  a  very  imperfect  sketch  of  the  rural  economy  of  young 
Faustulus.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  although  he  is  intimate  e- 
nough  with  a  few  neighbours,  all  his  tenants,  and  all  the  country 
people  give  a  very  bad  report  of  him  and  all  his  family. 

The  moral  to  be  drawn  from  the  conduct  of  this  father  and  son, 
cannot  be  better  summed  up  than  by  the  following  passage  from 
Jidia.  * 

«  But 

•  Letter  CXLIII. — The  fanuly  and  farm  of  Wolmar,  described 
by  the  [rlowing  pen  of  Rousseau,  is  the  finest  picture  that  has  yet  been 
^iven  of  the  policy  and  comfort  c)f  a  country  life.  It  is  to  be  ret^ret- 
ted,  that  a  work  which  teems  with  the  finest  sentiment  and  morality, 

«ind  contains  the  sweetest  effusions  of  genuine  sensibility,  ihfjuld  have 

iiad  a!iy  tLi'\f>^  in  it  to  give  such  general  offence. 
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•  But  ^o  you  knovtr, '  say*;  the  inimitable  author,  *  why  Cla* 
rence  is  in  itself  agreeable  ? — It  i«,  that  here  I  find  myself  actually 
in  the  country,  which  I  could  hiirdly  ever  say  before.  'Rie  inhi- 
bitants  of  cities  know  not  hew  to  enjoy  the  country  ;  they  eren 
know  not  what  it  is  to  be  there ;  or,  when  there,  they  know  not 
what  to  do  with  themselves.  They  are  ignorant  of  all  rustic  bu^ 
fiiness  and  amusements  ;  they  despise  them  ;  they  seem  at  homri 
as  if  they  were  in  a  foreign  country — and  I  am  not  at  all  surprised 
that  they  are  displeased  with  it.  Among  the  cmmtry  people  ve 
should  live  as  they  doy  or  not  associate  with  them  at  alL  The  Pa» 
risians,  who  imagine  they  go  into  the  country,  mistake  the  thing  \ 
they  carry  Paris  along  with  them.  They  are  attended  with  their 
singers,  their  wits,  their  authors  and  their  parasites.  Cards,  music 
and  plays,  engross  all  their  attention ; — their  tables  are  spread  in  the 
same  manner  as  at  Paris ;  they  sit  down  to  their  meals  at  the  same 
hours ;  are  served  witli  the  siimc  c?ishes,  and  in  the  same  pomp: 
in  a  word,  they  do  just  the  same  things  in  the  country  as  they  did 
in  town,  where,  for  that  reason,  it  had  been  better  they  had  staid; 
for,  however  opulent  they  are,  or  careful  to  omit  nothing  they  are 
accustomed  to,  they  always  find  something  wanting,  and  perceive 
the  impossibility  of  carrying  the  town  altogether  along  with  them. 
Thus,  that  yAJilF/rr  they  arc  so  fond  of  eludes  their  search  \  thetf 
are  acquainted  with  oulu  on£  Dinnner  of  livings  and  are  therettirt 
in  a  continual  listlessness.  '     With  much  deference,  I  remain,  &c. 

Crookston^  Odober^  1809.  Spectator. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  1  ARMEK's  JlAGAZINE. 

On  IVashing  Wheat. 
Sir, 

Perhaps  no  agricultural  subject  has  been  more  agitated  of 
iate  than  the  diseases  incident  to  wheat.  When  we  con;5ider  the 
importance  of  this  crop  to  the  farmer,  ?nd  the  loss  which  is  often 
occasioned  by  diseases  to  which  that  grain  is  exposed,  it  Is  indeed 
evident  we  cannot  prosecute  the  subj*  ct  with  too  much  attention* 
Jt  seems  to  be  a  previiilint^  opinion,  diat  pickling  v/hcat  tends  to 
preserve  the  grain  frt-e  fn.rni  «Use'.;t:e,  or  cure  it  when  infected^ 
and  long  experience  test! ties  that  it  is  of  advantage. 

The  object  of  this  letter  is  ♦o  inform  yo.u  of  the  manage* 
ment  that  a  friend  of  mine  pursues  in  preparing  his  seed  wheats 
!t  is  his  invariable  practice  to  wash  tl»<.»  whe.it  two  or  tliree 
times  in  cl<:an  wat'?r,  stirring  it  well,  and  h'vinrinjing  off  all 
(he  light  grain.  When  thoroughly  washed,  it  is  pickled  with 
urine,  and  powdered  with  lime  after  the  ccimmon  r^ethod. 
This  ge:irl2n;an  has  bi;c:i  long  in  the  pn^tic^  of  grov.-ing  whear» 

i  and 
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md  has  never  had  any  lofs  from  difeafe  fincehe  followed  the  above 
mentioned  mode  of  preparing  the  feed^  He  informed  me^  that 
be  feldom  or  never  has  any  blacked  wheat  \  while'  his  neighbourst 
who  do  not  follow  the  prafticei  often  receive  much  damage  in  this 
wav. 

tVaihing  wheat  may  not  be  new ;  but  many  perfonSf  whom  I 
have  fpoke  to  upon  the  fubjed,  had  not  heard  of  it.  If  you  think 
this  worthy  a  corner  of  your  ufeful  Magazine,  it  may  be  the  means 
of  informing  fome,  of  a  pra£tice  of  great  utility. 

I  do  not  hold  out  waihing  as  a  general  cure  for  all  the  difeafes 
wheat  is  liable  to  j  butj  as  far  as  regards  infe£led  feed|  it  will  be 
ufeful.  I  am^  Sec. 

Stewartiy  of  Kirkcudbright.  CLoddipoIe. 


TO  THE  conductor  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Impropriety  of  mixing  t/ie  Seeds  of  Grasses^  nuhen  Land  is 

Sown  down  for  Pasturage, 

SiR) 

In  a  fociety  of  agricultural  amateurs,  a  queftion  was  lately 
darted y  refpe^ing  the  mod  proper  mixture  and  proportion  of 
grafs  feeds  which  ought  to  be  fown  in  bnd  intended  for  per-^ 
manent  pafture.  Various  opinions  were  offered,  both  on  the 
fpecics  and  proportions  of  grafles  which  fhould  be  adopted.  But 
an  ingenious  friend  of  mine  fuggeded  an  idea,  which,  as  it  was  en^* 
tirely  new  to  me,  and  may  poflibly  be  fo  to  mod  of  your  read- 
ers, I  beg  leave  to  communicate  through  the  medium  of  your  ufe- 
ful work. 

He  infifted  that,  in  laying  down  land  for  permanent  pafture,  fo 
as  to  derive  the  greatelt  poffible  profit  from  it,  all  mixture  of 
grafles  fliould  be  avoided  ;  that,  the  land  being  fufficiently  cleaned 
and  manured,  one  field  (hould  be  fully  ftocked  with  white  clover  j 
another  with  perennial  ryegrafs,  or  other  more  valuable  pafture- 
grafs ;  another  with  ribgrafs ;  another  with  wild  vetches,  com- 
monly called  motise peas ; — and  thus  each  field  fliould  be  occupitd 
with  plants  of  a  different  fpecies,  until  the  whole  ground  to  be 
thrown  into  permanent  pafture  is  laid  down.  He  infifted  that  the 
ftock  ftiould  be  frequently  (hifted  from  field  fo  field  •,  and,  having 
only  one  fpecies  of  grafs  prefented  to  them  at  a  time,  while  this 

fpecies  was  frequently  changed,  they  would  eat  with  a  keener  re- 

hfli,  and  fatten  more  rapidly,  than  when  prefented  with  a  mixture 

of  grafTes  which  are  never  changed. 

Ic  may  be   obferved,  that   plants  of  different  fpecies  do  net 

thrive  fo  well  when  mixed  in  the  fame  field,  as.  when  they  grow 
VOL.  XI.  NO.  42.  O  feparately. 
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feparately.     One  plmt   is  apt  to  overtop  and  overfliadow  the 
others  ;  fo  that  they  become,  as  it  were,  pernicious  weeds  to  each 
other.     When    nimals,  too,  are  put  into  a  field  containing  a  great 
variety  of  plants,  there  are  always  fome  which  they  prefer,  and 
feleQ,  in  preference  to  others  \  while  thofe  which  are  reje6ied  axe 
trampled  down  and  lod.     But,  in  the  plan  propofed,  there  can  be 
no  room  for  fclcdlion  ;  and,  by  the  regular  change  of  the  fpeciei 
of  food,  the  natural  appetite  for  variety  receives  complete  gratifi- 
cation.    It  is  well  known,  that  as  animals  advance  in  fatne&y  they 
become  more  and  more  fqueamidi  about  their  food  ;  andy  in  or- 
der to  complete  the  procefs,  it  is  neccffary  to  gratify  them  with 
variety.     A  confufed  mixture  of  various  graffes  cannot  be  confi- 
dered  as  variety  ;  becaufe  it  is  always  prefented  to  them*     We  do 
not  know  even  what  aS^^d  that  mixture  may  have  in  making  them 
k)athe  the  plants  that  would  otherwife  be  agreeable.     In  illuftra- 
tion  of  this,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  a  hungry  Scotchman!  like 
your  humble  fervant,  might  contrive  to  make  a  meal  upon  a  mix- 
lure  of  fifli,  iledi,  fowl,  and  vegetables,  haQicd  down  and  pre- 
itntcd  in  the  form  of  a  hpggies  ;  but  fuch  a  di(h  would  not  be 
much  relidied  at  an  alderman's  dinner.     There,  the  venifon  and 
turtlr,  the  cali pafii  and  calipee,  muft  be  prefented  in  fucceflife 
couifcs,  or  very  little  of  them  would  be  confumed.     This  mode 
of  feeding  animals,  then,  would  refemble  a  fumptuous  dinner  at 
liic  London  Tavern,  where,  when  the  guefts  begin  to  tire  of  one 
difh,  their  appetite  is  whetted,  and  they  are  excited  to  new  ex- 
ertions, by  prcfenting  them  with  another  of  a  different  qualityi  or 
dreilVd  in  a  diilvront  manner. 

I  h'rive  taken  the  liberty  of  ftaling  thefe  hints,  Mr  CondudoTy 
that  if  any  of  your  ingenious  correfpondents  have  leifure  or  op- 
portunity to  try  fuch  experiments,  they  may  communicate  the  re* 
fult  for  the  informution  of  the  public.  And  I  have  the  honour  to 
remain,  tvC. 

Editiburghi  21.  Jllanh  l8l0.  James  HeADRICK. 


TO     THE   CONDUCTOR   OF   THE    FARMER'S    MAGAZINE. 

(luencs  concerning  ihc  Waga  of  Labourers  in  the  Highlands^  sSfc^ 

Sir, 

Allow  me,  through  the  medium  of  your  beneficial  publi- 
cation, to  put  the  following  queries,  which  very  probably  ihayb^ 
folved  either  by  you,  or  fome  of  your  intelligent  correfpondents- 
I.  As  the  v.Mges  now  demanded  by  labouring  people  in  the 
Highlands,  are  exactly  the  fame  with  thofe  given  in  the  Lo^* 
country  diftricis,  where  labour  is  better  performed^  aad  whe« 
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ebals  are  purchafed  at  the  expenfe  of  the  labourer — is  it  propef 
and  expedient  that  people  in  the  Highlands  fhould  be  fupplicd  with 
fuel  gratis,  as  they  have  hitherto  been  wSth  peats  ;  and  if  this  bei 
not  proper  and  expedient,  what  is  the  fum  that  landed  proprietors 
or  occupiers  (hould  annually  charge  for  the  fuel  fo  furnifhed ;  ot 
what  reduction  ought  to  be  made  upon  wages  on  that  accoiint  ? 

a.  As  a  common  phrafe  in  the  defcription  of  Highland  eftates^ 
whofe  boundaries  are  upon  the  fummits  of  a  mountain,  is,  *  Ac« 
cording  as  wind  or  weather  (which  is  fomctimes  interpreted  water) 
shears  or  jhiers, ' — can  any  of  your  correfpondents  give  the  mean- 
ing q{  tliefe  words,  or  point  out  the  exa£l  boundary  meant  hf 
them  i     I  am,  &c.  J.  G. 


NOTE   BY   THE    CONDUCTOR.. 

We  (hall  leave  the  firlt  qu^ry  ro  be  anfwered  by  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair, Bart.,  or  fome  other  ot  our  Highland  friendsi  ^ho  are  fuitably 
acquainted  w)||i  the  bufmefs  to  which  it  relates. — As  to  the  other, 
the  anfwer  feems  obvious :  the  boundaries  of  an  eiiate  fo  defcrib* 
ti  muft  be  exa6^1y  at  the  point  wh%  re  water  takes  different  direc<" 
6on9,  therefore  hardly  to  be  miftaken  under  fuch  circumllances. 


FOR    THE    farmer's    MAGAZINE. 

Account  of  a  Phntghing- Match  with  Scotish  Ploughs  in  Oxfordshire, 

Communicated  by  Sir  John  Sinxlair. 

On  Tuesday,  2()th  March,  according  to  advertisement,  a  great 
bloughing- match  took  place,  in  a  field  of  fine  land  on  the  farm  of 
Beaconfield,  Great  Tew,  Oxfordshire,  in  the  holding  of  Mr 
Stenhouse  Wood,  who  rents  about  1500  arable  acres  of  that 
Valuable  estate,  belonging  to  George  F.  Stratton  esq.  of  Great 
Tew,  exclusive  of  his  farming  concerns  in  Scotland,  when  twenty 
ploughs  started  ;  ten  belonging  to  Mr  Wood,  and  ten  to  J.  C. 
Loudon  esq.  Tew  Lodge  ;  eleven  of  them  held  by  Englishmen, 
and  nine  by  Scotchmen  ;  all  the  ploughs  in  pair,  in  the  Scotch 
style,  without  drivers.  The  work  was  executed  in  an  excellent 
manner  ;  excepting  being  rather  wide  ploughed,  which  the  men 
found  requisite  to  make  a  straight  furrow,  as  the  ground  broke 
in  pieces  when  narrow  ploughed,  much  owing  to  the  loose  loam 
above,  artd  the  firmness  of  the  earth  below,  it  never  having  been 
ploughed  so  deep  before. 

It  is  but  justice  to  say,  the  Englishmen  held  theii*  ploughs  a^^ 
Maxiogly  well ;  but  the  Scots  lads  had  evidently  the  advantage, 
'fom  their  early  habits  of  this  mode  of  cultivating  with  the  plough 
■nd  pair.  When  the  work  was  finished,  the  appointed  judges 
^clared  the  following  premiums  to  be,  viz. — 

O  8  First 
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First  Prize,  of  One  Guinea — To  Thomas  Slater,  as  the  best  plou^ 

man  of  Englishmen,  servant  to  Mr  Wood. 
Second  ditto,  of  Half-a-guinea — To  James  Wilkins,  senrantto 

J.  C.  Loudon  esq. 
Third  ditto,  of  Five  Shillings — To  Thomas  Dilljr,  also  servant  to 

J.  C.  I^udon  esq. 
First  Prize,  of  One  Guinea — To  Alexander  DownSi  as  the  best 

ploughman  of  Scotchmen,  servant  to  Mr  Wood. 
Second  ditto,  of  ilalf>a-guinea — ^To  James  Bennet,  servant  to 

J.  C.  I^oudon  esq. 
Third  ditto,  of  Five  Shillings — To  James  Mieklejohnj  also  servant 

to  J.  C.  Loudon  esq. 

The  whole  twenty  ploughmen,  with  six  others  bel€>nging  to  the 
firms,  sat  down  to  dinner,  prepared  on  purpose,  after  the  work 
was  over. 

(Signed)     RoBT.  Mordaunt,  Steward  to  Lord  Shrewsbury. 
Jo.  Smith  from  Wiltshire.  p 

A.  D.  Shirreff  from  Scotland — Judges- 
Richard  Dunning,  from  Warwickshire,  begged  leave  to  sign  tht 
report,  as  approving  highly  of  the  whole  day's  proceedings. 

The  meeting  was  well  attended  by  people  of  all  descripttonSy 
from  all  quarters,  not  only  of  Oxfordshire,  but  also  of  the  ad» 
joining  counties,  it  bc-tng  a  new  sort  of  entertainment  in  that  part 
of  Britain,  where  all  the  ploughs  are  worked  by  four  and  five 
horses  a-head  in  the  furrow  with  a  driver,  and  generally  plough 
about  three  inches  deep,  although  upon  the  lightest  loam  land. 

It  is  iiiienucd  that  a  ploughing- match,  upon  a  more  exteniive 
scale,  shall  tal^c  place  next  year  for  all  kinds  of  ploughs^  when 
suitable  premiums  wiil  be  given.  So  well  convinced  were  several 
Knglisii  farmers  of  the  advantage  and  utility  of  the  Scots  plough* 
thai  they  applied  to  Mr  Wood  to  know  where  such  ploughs  could 
be  procured,  and  their  price.  It  is  therefore  probable  this  plougb- 
ing-match  may  be  tiie  means  of  introducing  the  plough  and  pair 
over  the  whole  country  around  in  a  short  time. 

NOTr.  RT  THE  CONDUCTOR. 

Ploughin;;- matches,  such  as  above  described,  must  be  atteiidciJ 
wltli  immcnsr;  advantage  in  all  the  English  counties,  where  long 
roams  are  still  generaUy  usfd;  and  should  be  encouraged  andcoun* 
loiianced  by  every  landed  proprietor  who  has  either  his  own  in- 
"erosr,  or  that  of  the  countiy  at  heart.  It  is  demonstrable,  when 
-oiig  loams  are  used,  a  char;:;c  of  thirty  shillings  per  acre  or  there- 
by must,  on  that  account,  l»e  made  upon  land  under  cultivation ; 
w^liich  certainly  is  a  great  deduction  from  the  rent  that  might  o- 

Vrxviie  He  paid,  unices  superior  worl:  is  performed  by  'hcse 

long 
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long  teams.  From  what  we  have  teen  of  English  husbandry,  no 
such  superiority  arises  from  the  use  of  long  teams.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  appears,  that  a  deeper  furrow  is  generally  given  by  the 
ScoUsh  plough  with  a  pair  of  horses,  than  by  the  clumsy  large 
ploughs  of  the  English  midland  counties ;  while  the  ground,  at 
the  same  time,  is  much  neater  turned  over,  and  better  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  by  the  former  than  the  latter. 

N. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Construction  of  Carts,  with  a  View  to  the  Impovement  of 

the  Cross  Bjoads. 

Sir, 

All  horses  naturally  choose  the  smoothest  part  of  the  road 
to  walk  upon.  This,  when  the  drivers  are  careless,  makes  them 
follow  in  one  track,  which  is  injurious  to  the  roads  ;  because,  the 
pressure  being  confined  to  a  small  portion  of  the  breadth  of  the  road, 
this  part  sinks,  and  forms  ruts.  It  has  also  a  tendency  to  raise 
up  the  sides  of  the  ruts  which  are  not  pressed  upon,  so  as  to 
make  it  extremely  difRcult  for  a  horse  (or  a  pair  of  horses  yoked 
at  length  in  the  common  way)  to  take  a  cart  out  of  them,  when 
necessary  to  pass  other  carriages. 

Supposing  the  usual  breadth  of  the  metals  of  parish  roads  to  be 
twelve  feet,  when  the  horses  go  in  one  track  (as  ir>  geiieraJly  the 
case),  their  feet  occupy,  or  they  press,  about  twenty  inches.  'I'lie 
wheels  press  about  eight  inches  more  ;  making,  together,  two 
feet  four  inches,  or  near  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  ;  so  that,  if  t,h(? 
road  was  equally  pressed,  it  would  last  fully  live  times  longer 
than  usual,  upon  the  supposition  that  keeping  one  track  did  i;o 
harm  :  but  it  does  much  harm  :  because  (as  before  said)  the  pres- 
sure being  so  much  upon  one  part,  has  a  tendency  to  raise  up 
and  loosen  the  rest  of  the  road  :  thcreiore,  every  thlrg  is  ailvai*- 
tageous  that  counteracts  that  evil. 

Attentive  drivers  might  do  a  great  deal,  by  kocpiii'^  t!icir  hor.^r^ 
from  following  their  natural  inclination;  but  the  caielessncss  oi 
drivers  is  notorious,  and  cannot  be  remedied. 

Broad  wheels  would  have  a  good  cfl'ec,  and  ougjjt  to  he  used 

by  all  those  whose  business  keeps  them  upon  the  high  v/ays  0:1  Iv  ; 

but  they  become  extremely  inconvenient  in  many  situaiions. 
Wheels  placed  wider  and  narrower  than  comn'iOn,  would  be  i"^o- 

ful  in  smoothing  the  roads  ;  but  would  also  be  attended  with  ii.- 

convenience,  being  unfit  to  go  at  any  time  in  th2.iut>,  v.Iicre  it 

may  be  impossible  to  avoid  them. 

O  3  h 
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A  cart  with  three  shafts,  and  two  horses  yoked  abreast,  while 
it  retains  the  capability  of  being  able  to  go  where  carts  Construct- 
ed in  the  usual  manner  go,  has  the  advantages  following.  While 
the  horses  follow  their  natural  inclination  in  choosing  the  smoothr 
est  part  of  the  road  to  walk  upon,  though  the  driver  should  be 
careless,  as  the  wheels  follow  nearly  where  the  horses  walky  the 
wheels  will  run  upon  the  smoothest  part  of  the  road,  avoiding  all 
ruts  and  holes,  which  will  be  a  great  saving  of  friction,  and  of 
the  shake  to  the  horses,  to  the  wheels,  and  to  the  load  \  at  die 
same  time,  the  feet  of  the  horses  will  help  to  beat  out  the  rut9 
formed  by  the  common  carts,  and  to  smooth  and  firm  the  surface 
of  the  road. 

The  horses,  being  nearer  the  draught,  will  be  able  to  take  I 
heavier  load  from  that  circumstance,  independent  of  the  wheels 
going  upon  the  smoothest  part  of  the  road. 

More  weight  may  be  laid  upon  their  backs,  as  there  are  two 
to  support  it,  which  will  be  advantageous  on  hilly  roads. 

They  will  have  more  power  in  turning  and  setting  back  the 
cart,  or  to  take  it  out  of  the  ruts,  or  when  one  wheel  gets  into  an 
unavoidable  hole. 

Such  carts  will  be  less  liable  to  overturn,  because  the  horses  are 
situated  rather  ofF  the  centre  \  and,  if  well  bellybanded,  it  will 
have  great  influence  upon  the  swing  of  the  cart ;  JFor  the  one  horse 
will  support  with  his  back,  while  the  other  holds  down  with  bis 
chest. 

A  further  advantage  may  be  obtained,  by  applying  horizontal 
pullies  to  the  shafts  ;  and  the  chains  by  which  the  horses  pull,  go- 
ing round  them,  fixing  the  one  end  of  the  chain  to  the  near  side 
of  tlie  near  horse,  and  going  round  him,  while  the  other  end  i« 
fixed  to  the  near  side  of  the  far  horse,  and  vice  versa.  In  this 
way  of  yoking  them,  the  horses  must  exert  themselves  equally  as 
in  the  plough  j  and  experience  shov/s,  that  horses  work  most  plea- 
santly in  that  manner. 

That  no  inconvenience  may  arise  from  one  horse  being  taller 
than  the  other,  it  is  retom mended  to  have  a  small  pulley  upon 
the*  sliding  rod  of  the  niiddle  shaft,  \yith  a  groove  in  }t  for  the 
back  chain. 

It  is  not  proposed  that  one-horse  carts  should  be  laid  aside, 
as  thoy  are  eAtremely  useful ;  and  it  will  be  advantageous  that 
there  be  a  variety  of  constructions  of  carts,  with  a  view  |0 
smoothing  the  roads.  There  is  no  danger  that  the  prejudice  »n 
favour  cf  the  old  fashion,  of  one  horse  in  traces  before  the  othefi 
M-iil  soon  wear  out ;  but  if  some  would  adopt  the  two  horses^ 
breast,  and  ^me  broad  wheels,  the  roads  through  the  country 
yould  become  comparatively  smooth.  I  am,  yours,  &c. 
l'''<t  r^jthian.  1610.  H.  M- 

50» 
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FOR  THB  farmer's  MAGAZIN)^. 

Letters  from  a  Young  Farmer  to  Mr  Jamieson. — Class  IL 

June  S. — Upon  my  return  from  Glasgow  market,  where  I  had 
gone  with  my  father  and  another  friend  to  purchase  horses,  I  was 
happy  to  find  a  letter  from  you  on  my  table ; — more  so,  as  the  con- 
tents showed  that  you  still  retained  the  same  partiality  and  kind- 
ness in  my  favour,  as  the  tenor  of  your  behaviour,  since  I  had  the 
good  luck  of  being  committed  to  your  superintendance  and  ma- 
nagement, had  constantly  evidenced.  Allow  me,  my  dear  Sir, 
to  thank  you  sincerely  for  so  many  kind  and  affectionate  advices^. 
I  shall  treasure  them  up  in  my  mind,  and  endeavour  to  exempli- 
fy the  force  of  them  in  my  daily  conduct.  Prudence  and  inte- 
grity are  certainly  qualities  of  the  first  importance.  These  -quali- 
ties you  warmly  recommend,  as  tending  to  compensate  for  many 
imperfectipns.  Though  I  may  be  too  young  to  have  full  posses- 
sion of  the  first,  yet  I  hope  the  last  has  never  been  disregarded. 
Indeed,  upon  these  two  qualities,  the  real  character  of  every  man 
depends.  Without  the  first,  he  is  a  fool  j — without  the  latter, lie 
mai/  be  a  rogue  ;• — but,  guided  by  both  qualities,  his  actions  must 
necessarily  tend  to  promote  his  own  happiness  and  the  welfare  of 
society. 

But>  to  come  to  rural  matters. — I  am  highly  gratified  by  the 
approbation  you  are  pleased  to  bestow  upon  the  rotations  of  crop- 
ping submitted  to  your  consideration  in  one  of  my  former  letters. 
In  particular,  I  am  well  pleased  that  my  father's  observations  con- 
cerning the  increased  and  increasing  bent  fits  from  grass-husbarul- 
TV,  are  thought  worthy  of  so  much  commonJatiou.  He  has  been 
a  kind  parent  all  along, — therefore  merits  from  me  not  only  pro- 
found respect,  but  also  implicit  obedience  on  ail  occasions.  You 
justly  remark,  that  the  advantages  of  grass-husbandry  will  in- 
crease in  direct  proportion  with  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 
because  the  general  taste  of  mankind  is  in  favour  of  the  use  of 
butclier  meat,  f  iiis,  my  father  says,  is  a  sound  remark,  being 
justified  by  th2  experience  of  many  years.  He  adds,  when  he 
comiii'.'nccd  farming,  that  a  beast  or  two,  of  thirty  stones  each, 
witli  a  few  half-fed  sheep,  fully  supplied  the  weekly  demand  of 
thj  neigb.bouring  borough ;  but  that  now,  when  the  wealth  of 
the  country  is  30  grcady  increa:jed,  twenty  or  thirty  beasts,  and 
these  of  greater  weights,  with  a  considerable  number  of  well  {^d 
sheepy  are  required  to  supply  the  consumpt  of  the  inhabit  mts  for 
the  lil.e  perljd.  IndeeYl,  siiouKi  the  wealth  of  the  country  increase 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  allow  the  lower  rar.ks  one  n^eal  of  hu*- 
cher  meat  per  day,  there  is  no  saying  to  what  lengtli  grii'-l.u:- 
ibiindry  may  be  carried.      In  my  humble  opinion,  hcwev  r,  it 

O  ^  iih'.uid 
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should  always  be  connected  with  corn-husbandry,  and  nerer  ex- 
ercised in  an  exclusive  way,  as  customary  in  many  parts  of  the 
neip:hbouring  kingdom. 

We  purchased  six  good  horses  at  Glasgow  market,  none  of 
them  above  six  years  of  age^  the  average  price  of  which  amount* 
ed  to  fifty- five  guineas  or  thereby.  In  point  of  expense,  « 
gosd  horse  may  be  as  cheap,  if  not  cheaper  maintained,  than  a 
bad  one ;  therefore,  the  work  of  the  good  horse  being  of  much 
greater  value,  it  is  for  the  interest  of  every  farmer  that  the  work* 
ing  stock  should  be  fresh,  strong,  and  capable  of  performing  the 
labour  for  which  they  are  intended.  If  horses  are  weak  and  fee- 
ble, work,  ploughing  especially,  cannot  be  suitably  executed;  of 
course,  either  less  ground  is  turned  over,  or  a  shallower  furrow 
taken,  which  is  almost  the  greatest  evil  which  can  befal  an  ara- 
ble farmer.  Indee^t,  if  a  weak  horse  requires  as  much  com  and 
hay  as  a  good  one,  common  sense  ir.culcates  the  utility  of  pro- 
viding animals  of  the  best  qu.\lity.  My  father  has  always  been 
very  particular  in  these  matters  ;  and,  I  trust,  has  furnished  me 
with  a  stock  of  horses  capable  of  executing  every  branch  of  ru- 
ral labour  in  the  most  advantageous  manner. 

The  submission  betwixt  my  predecessor  and  me,  has  been  sign- 
ed this  day  ;  and  the  arbiters  arc  to  proceed  in  discussing  it  to- 
morrow. They  have  chosen  an  oversman  and  a  cWrk,  and  sum- 
moned six  witnesses,  actual  tradesmen,  whom  they  mean  to  ex- 
vimine  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  houses  and  fences.  I 
viiiderstand  this  is  their  usual  mode  of  proceeding  j  and  must  ac- 
knowledge it  seems  well  calculated  to  expiscate  the  truth.  In 
that  way,  they  have  the  v/hole  benefit  of  the  tradesmen's  experi- 
f  lice,  without  delegating  any  part  of  the  power  with  which  they 
;ire  entrusted.  In  short,  arbiters  acting  in  this  manner,  may  ex- 
amine as  many  witnesses  as  they  please,  with  regard  to  any  par- 
ticuLir  fuct  or  circumstance  submitted  to  them  ;  while  the  power 
of  determining  or  judi^ing  upon  the  weight  of  theevider.ee,  is 
rnll  reserved  in  their  own  hands.  I  now  begin  to  discern,  that 
thi'.  g'^ntlcman  to  whom  you  recommended  me  was  not  wrong  in 
;  :]':riviing,  that  many  arbitrations  were  kept  up  and  delayed,  bc- 
c.re  those  employed  did  not  know  how  to  carry  them  into  exe- 
i.i.tinn  ;  and  r.h.ill  in  my  next  fully  explain  the  proceedings  of  the 
•■c'\iem(n  api^ointcd  to  judge  of  tlie  various^matiors  betwixt  my 
])redoci;&sor  and  me.  1  expect  my  father  this  evening  ;  and  shall 
icwvc  the  agency  of  my  claims  solely  to  his  guidance  and  discre- 

tiv'M. 

J  fine  \'2. — Since  the  meeting  of  our  arbiters,  I  have  been  soba- 
u\]y  i^mploy  <1,  'K<5  not  to  find  leiiUire  for  transmitting,  at  an  earlier 
r..?r!od,  a  ticlairjd  account  of  tlielr  proceedings.     Suchun  account 

niajf 
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may  be  useless  to  you,  who  have  so  often  been  employed  as  an  ar« 
biter ;  but  I  am  sure  it  will  be  agreeable  to  learn,  that  the  whole 
business  was  speedily  finished ;  and,  what  is  better,  that  it  was 
finished  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  parties. 

When  the  arbiters  and  oversman  met,  I  was  called,  as  incom* 
ing  tenant,  before  them,  and  desired  to  state  my  claims  against 
the  outgoing  tenant.     My  father,  from  a  written  paper  in  hit 
hand,  then  stated  the  claims,  namely,  repairs  of  houses  and  fences  | 
and  expressed  his  desire  that  it  should  be  formally  ascertained^ 
whether  the  full  quantity  of  grass  land  and  summer  fallow  was 
left  upon  the  farm,  and  whether  the  clauses  which  respected  ma^ 
nagenient  and  cropping  had  been  regularly  implemented.     The 
arbiters  then  called  for  my  predecessor,  and  read  over  to  him  what: 
had  been  urged  by  my  father  in  behalf  of  the  incoming  tenant* 
To  this  it  was  replied  by  my  predecessor,  that  he  believed  some 
repairs  were  necessary  upori  the  houses  and  fencers,  the  value  of 
which  repairs  he  was  willing  to  pay  *,  and  that,  with  regard  to  the 
other  prestations  upon  him,  they  were  faithfully  implemented* 
Moreover,  he  stated  his  claims  against  me,  as  incoming  tenant^ 
for  the  value  of  the  land  uncropped  this  season  ;  of  the  plough- 
ing given  to  it ;  and  of  the  whole  dang  upon  the  premises.     A  • 
minute  of  these  matters  having  been  made,  the  witnesses  sum- 
moned were  directed  to  examine  the  houses,  and  ascertain  whe«- 
ther  they  were  in  the  5-:ate  and  condition  prescribed  by  the  leasQ. 
Immediately  thereafter,  the  arbiters  and  oversman  inspected  the 
fences,  marking  in  writing,  as  they  went  along,  the  deficiencies 
which  appeared.     They  then  desired  the  outgoing  tenant  to  lead 
a  proof  that  the  farm  was  cropped,  icx  three  i/cars  back y  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  lease  ;  which  he  having  dooe  to  their  satis- 
faction, the  witnesses  sent  to  examine  the  houses  were  called  ; 
and  being  interrogated  upon  oath,  deponed  respecting  the  repairs 
that  were  required.     The  dunghilU  were  afterwards  measured  j 
and,  before  dinner,  a  decreet-arbltral  was  scrolled,  and  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  upon  stampt-paper.     The  substance  of  which  is 
as  follows. 

Th^  arbiters  and  oversman  find,  that  the  sum  of  forty-five 
pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  eightpence  Sterling  will  be  requir- 
ed to  put  the  houses  upon  the  farm  of in  the  condition  pre^ 

scribed  by  the  lease.  Find,  that  the  sum  of  eighty-three  pounds 
pine  shillings  and  threepence  Sterling  will  be  required  to  put  the 
fences  and  gates  upon  tlie  said  farm  in  the  like  condition ;  which 
sums,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  pounds  two 
shillings  and  elevenpence  Sterling,  they  decern  and  ordain  to  be 
paid,  by  the  outgoing  to  the  incoming  tenant,  at  Lammas  first  to 
a)me,  with  legal  i.^/.c-reit  from  thiit  date,  ia  case  of  non-payment. 

Find 
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Find  it  established,  that  the  full  quantity  of  grass-land  and  sum- 
mer-fallow, mentioned  in  the  tack,  has  teen  left  upon  the  farm ; 
and  also,  that  the  said  farm  has  been  managed  and  cropped,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  and  obligations  of  the  tack ;  therefore,  de- 
cern accordingly.  Find,  that  the  value  of  the  land  left  uncrop- 
ped  this  year  as  a  turnip  or  fallow-break,  at  the  rate  of  three 
pounds  ten  shillings  per  acre,  is  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
pounds  \  which  sum,  they  decern  and  ordain  to  be  paid,  by  the 
incoming  to  the  OMtgoing  tenant,  at  Whitsunday  next,  with  in- 
terest from  that  date,  in  case  of  non-payment.  Find  the  value  of 
one  furrow  given  to  the  said  fallow  to  be  twelve  shillings  per 
acre ;  and  that  the  amount  of  the  same  is  thirty  pounds  Sterling. 
Find,  that  the  quantity  of  dung  left  upon  the  farm,  and  produ- 
ced from  the  penult  crop,  is  nine  hundred  and  forty  cubic  yards; 
but,  in  respect  the  outgoing  tenant  could  not  reap  more  than 
one  year's  benefit  from  that  dung,  find  him  only  entitled  to  be 
paid  for  it  as  a  cottar.  Find,  therefore,  the  value  of  the  dung, 
at  the  rate  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  cubic  yard,  to  be 
one  hundred  and  seventeen  pounds  ten  shillings  ;  which  two  sums 
of  thirty  pounds  and  one  hundred  and  seventeen  pounds  ten  ihil- 
lings,  amounting,  in  all,  to  one  hundred  and  forty. seven  pounds 
ten  shillings  Sterling,  they  decern  and  ordain  to  be  paid  by  the  in- 
coming to  the  outgoing  tenant,  at  the  term  of  Lamrnas  next,  with 
interest  from  that  date,  in  case  of  noii-p;.yment,  &c.   &c. 

Thus,  a  business  is  settled,  which  gave  n:e  at  first  5ome  un- 
easiness.     The   whole   expenses   thoreof  amounted   exactlv  to 
ten  guineas,  the  arbiters  having  declined  receiving  any  payment 
for  their  trouble.      They   ordered    six    guineas   to   be    paid   to 
the  gentleman  who  acted  as   their  clerk,  for  stamps,  and  writ- 
ing the  submission  and   award ;   one  guinea  to  a   landmejsurcr 
who  ascertained  the  quantity  of  dur.-^  ;  and  halt*  .i  guin.?.i  each  to 
six  tradesmen  summoned  as  assessors  ;   which  bunis  were  paid  by 
my  predecessor  and  me  in   equal   pronortions.     After  business 
was  despatched,  the  arbiters  and  oversma'i  did  me  the  favour  of 
taking  a  share  of  dinner  alongst  with  my  fath'jr  and  the  onteoing 
tenant,  together  with  the  clerk  and  l;iridn:easurtr.     I  tind  the 
latter  to  be  a  decent  and  discreet  man,  an   e\ct*lienr    figurer,  and 
one  who  understands  mensuration  in  all  its  pirts.     On   these  ac- 
counts I  mean  to  give  him  all  the  countenance   ?sA   employmer.c: 
in  my  power.     We  spent  the  afternoon  aj?,r.t.;bly,  and  did  ncC 
forget  to  drink  your  health.      My  predecessor  behaved  very  hand — 
somely  through  the  whole  arrangement.     In  slicrt,  vvitlii.'Ut  shov 
ing  the  least  ill-will  or  spite  to  me,  because  1  an   hi-i   successor" 
'^e  has,  from  firjt  to  last,  acted  like  a  gentlop.,.].,  aivl  as  one  wh— 
'p:no"'S  t!ic  world.     He  lus  never  ostentatiously  piofciscj  to  s-.tv  — 
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ine ;  but,  on  the  other  haad,  has  as  seldom  thrown  cold  water 
jon  any  part  of  my  proceedings.  I  am  so  much  satisfied  that  good 
agreement  betwixt  outgoing  and  incoming  tenants  is  for  their  mu- 
tual advantage,  that  I  mean  to  meet  him  more  than  half-way  in 
irvery  matter  which  may  occur^  till  his  crop  is  harvested  and  mar- 
keted. In  these  processes,  it  is  in  my  power  to  serve  him  mate** 
rially. 

The  turnip  field  is  now  ready  for  sowing,  having  received  five 
ploughings,  the  last  across,  (which  my  father  strenuously  recom- 
jnended  as  the  best  method  preparatory  to  forming  the  drills),  with 
repeated  harrowings  and  rollings.     It  is  perfectly  clean,  and  com- 
pletely pulverized ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  brairding  sap  may  be  scanty, 
^rom  the  severe  drought  which  has  for  some  weeks  prevailed.     I 
should  have  mentioned  that  one  fourth  of  the  field  was  sown  last 
week  with  ruta  baga  and  yellow  turnips,  having^  per  favour  of 
jny  predecessor,  obtained  as  much  dung  as  was  required  to  sup- 
ply that  part  of  the  field,  though  the  arbiters  had  neither  valued 
nor  measured  it.     The  number  of  cart  loads  drove  out  were  as- 
certained ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  each  cart  load  should  be  consi- 
dered as  containing  one  and  three  quarter  cubic  yards,  and,  paid 
for  accordingly.     This  is  one  instance  of  the  benefit  which  may 
be  done  by  an  outgoing  to  an  incoming  tenant ;  for,  assuredly, 
had  my  predecessor  drawn  cross,  I  could  not  have  got  either  ruta 
baga  or  yellow  turnips  sown  in  proper  season.     My  father  is  a 
great  advocate  for  yellow  turnips,  saying,  they  possess  all   the 
qualities  of  ruta  baga,  and  are  much  easier  produced.     He  seems 
to  think,  that  a  full  crop  of  ruta  baga  can  only  be  obtained  from 
ground,  either  naturally  of  very  fine  quality,  or  which  has  receiv- 
ed a  large  supply  of  dung.     The  advantages  of  ruta  baga  are,  re- 
sistance to  the  severest  frost,  and  supplying  food  for  cattle  and 
sheep,  after  common  turnips  are  consumed,  and  till  the  grass  sea- 
son arrives.     Similar  advantages,  my  father  says,  may  be  procur- 
ed from  yellow  turnips  upon  inferior  soils,  and  with  less  expen- 
diture of  manure.     These  matters,  I  hope,  ere  long,  to  be  able 
to  speuk  upon,  from  practical  experience- 
Though  the  utmost  care  has  been  taken  to  feed  the  horses  well, 
anvi  not  to  push  them  too  fast,  I  find  those  bought  at  Glasgow 
are  rather  getting  into  a  backward  state,  being  duller  in  the  eye, 
drier   on    the  skin,   and  not  feeling  so  plump   and  mellow  as 
when    they   were   purchased.      The   horses  bought   at   country 
roups   have   not  fallen    off  in    the   least,   though    equal   work 
and  treatment  hz%  been  given  the  whole  srock.     Shall  I  attri- 
bute the  difference  of  condition  to  the  west  country  horses  not 
being  formerly  kept  upon  the  same  sort  of  food  as  given  to  them 
fiere :  or  must  I  suppose,  that,  at  home,  they  were  gently  work- 
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edy  and  not  used  to  nine  hours  per  day  in  plough  and  harrowi  ai 
lias  regularly  been  the  case  (Sundays  excepted)  since  they  were 
purchased  ?  Each  of  them  have  got  nearly  one  third  of  a  firlor, 
cnr  twenty-one  pounds  weight,  of  good  potatoe  oats,  and  one  and 
a  half  Scots  stones,  or  thirty- three  pounds  weight,  avoirdupois, 
«f  hay  erery  dlay  since  they  came  into  my  custody.  I  purchased 
die  oats  at  2Ss.  per  boll,  and  the  hay  at  one  shilling  per  stone; 
so,  of  course,  the  expense  of  their  maintenance  has  not  been  less 
than  four  shillings  per  horse  per  day.  I  have  now  begun  to  give 
diem  cutting  grass  instead  of  hay,  though  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  prudent  to  withdraw  any  part  of  the  corn  till  the  sowing  of 
turnips  is  concluded* 

My  establishment  (perhaps  the  term  is  an  improper  one,  when 
applied  to  the  servants  of  a  farmer,  though  used  in  a  pamphlet 
lately  published)  consists  cf  my  sister,  who  has  kindly  un- 
dertaken to  manage  the  house  till  a  better  manager  can  be  pro- 
cared,  a  maid-SK'rvant,  and  a  boy  to  clean  my  saddle-horse, 
and  perform  odd  jobs.  The  ploughmen  and  labourers  arc 
married  men  \  and  ail  of  them  have  behaved  steadily  and  de- 
cently since  they  entered  to  my  itervice.  They  leave  the  stable 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  it  generally  is  half- past  ten 
o^clcck  before  they  return ;  :is  my  orders,  like  your's,  arc,  that 
the  yoking  is  to  commence  whon  they  put  the  plough  in  motion, 
not  when  they  go  out  of  the  stable-doors.  In  the  afternoon,  they 
leave  the  stable  about  twenty  minutes  before  two  o'clock,  and  go 
four  hours  after  the  plough  is  set  to  work.  Now,  when  the  horses 
receive  grass,  the  pl<  uglimL-n  h.ivc  to  bring  it  from  the  field  be- 
twixt yokings,  it  being  cut  and  tied  in  bunches  by  one  of  the  la- 
bourers, whic!»,  as  you  ofteu  told  rr.e,  are  most  saving  operations. 
In  fact,  where  such  mana^i  mcnt  is  neglected,  a  great  waste  and 
an  irregular  supply  are  the  necessary  concomitants,  though,  where 
attended  to,  the  hoiiies  are  supplied  in  a  regular  and  economical 
manner. 

June  \  "ith, — The  sowing  of  turnips  is  now  finished,  and  fine  dry 
weather  was  ei.joyed  durir^  the  whole  o{  the  process.  I  could 
nor,  like  you,  c;irry  on  the  rv)rmi:ig  of  drills,  dunging  the  ground, 
splitting  the  drills,  and  running  the  seed- machine,  all  at  one  time  ; 
but  I  did  the  best  in  my  pow-.r  wliich  circumrrances  would  per- 
mit :  I  formed  a  considerable  number  of  the  diiils  beforehand, 
employing  three  carts  in  driving  ou.  the  dung,  tvo  plouc^hs  cover- 
ing it  in  as  fast  as  it  was  <;prcHd,  while,  with  an  odd  horse,  the  drill- 
machine  rcg'ilarly  deposited  the  seeJ.  I  made  it  a  point,  that  a 
Gingle  drill  was  not  to  remain  uncovered  at  the  end  of  xWo.  yoking, 
;ind  took  equal  care  that  none  wrre  left  ui.seeilon  ;  so  I  hope  the 
b??it  was  don?  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  When  the 
drills  previously  made  had  bcju  durg.d,  the  whole  strength  was 

cmpbycd 
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employed  to  form  additional  ones ;  and,  by  acting  in  this  vaj^  aiiA 
paying  constant  attention  to  the  work  while  it  was  executing,  I 
hope  a  regular  braird  may  be  procured,  notwithstanding  of  the 
uncommon  dry  weather  which  has  lately  prevailed.  I  might  hatve 
mentioned,  that  two  additional  labourers  were  engaged  for  fiUiog 
the  dung-carts,  as  one  of  my  own  was  employed  to  manage  the 
teed-machine,  while  the  other  was  cutting  grass,  and  at  other  jobs. 
The  dung  was  spread  by  five  boys,  who,  after  the  first  day,  did  it 
very  well  with  light  grapes,  which  I  got  made  on  purpose  for  iStat 
operation.  At  first,  they  rather  appeared  to  do  the  work  imper* 
fcctly  *,  but  upon  offering  a  premium  of  half  a  crown  for  the  beat 
^read  drill,  their  attention  was  immediately  excited,  and  a  compe- 
tition ensued,  which  afterwards  was  attended  with  the  most  beoe* 
ficial  consequences. 

The  ruta  buga  and  yellow  turnips,  sown  about  two  weeks  agm^ 
have  brairded  pretty  regularly,  and  must  soon  be  scraped  by  the 
Dutch  hoe.  These  were  drilled  at  intervals  of  two  feet,  as  the 
plants,  not  growing  so  large  as  common  turnips,  do  not  require 
intervals  of  the  like  size.  The  summer  fallow  is  now  to  receive 
the  third  furrow ;  previous  to  which,  I  mean  to  harrow  and  roll 
it  well.  Owing  to  the  severe  drought,  the  ground  is  very  dry,  and 
will  require  the  heavy  stone-roller  to  reduce  it  sufficiently.  After 
rolling,  my  intentions  are  to  harrow  again ;  then  hand-pick  all  the 
quickens,  &c.  that  may  be  brought  to  the  surface ;  and  these  ope- 
rations being  over,  the  ploughs  will  be  entered,  and  the  ground 
ridged  up  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

June  *iOth. — Many  thanks  to  you  for  the  shrewd  and  kind  ad« 
vices  contained  in  your  last.  You  caution  me  against  keeping 
much  company;  alleging,  justly,  that  great  expense  is  not  only  in- 
curred by  such  conduct,  but  that  a  farmer's  mind  is  thereby  ab- 
stracted from  the  regular  management  of  business.  On  these 
matters,  my  sentiments  are  precisely  the  same  with  yours.  In* 
deed,  I  have  often  wondered  at  seeing  some  of  my  friends  so 
eagerly  set  upon  giving  and  receiving  visits,  as  scarcely  to  have  a 
whole  day  for  the  guidance  ami  superintendance  of  their  own  af« 
fairs  \  and  have  entertained  doubts,  whether  such  persons  were  in* 
fluenced  by  the  enjoyments  of  the  table,  or  the  pleasures  of  socie* 
ty,  to  imitate  the  higher  ranks,  who,  having  little  or  no  real  busi- 
ness to  occupy  their  attention,  arc  necessarily  influenced  to  devote 
the  greatest  part  of  their  time  to  the  enjoyment  of  social  life.  The 
man  of  business,  however,  is  differently  circumstanced.  With 
him  every  moment  is  precious.  If  he  spends  time  in  idleness,  liis 
private  afTiirs  must  suffer.  His  income  depends,  in  a  great  dtfftee^ 
upon  his  own  exertions  ;  and,  if  these  are  weak,  irregular,  or  %* 
applied,  his  resources  must  proportionally  be  dried  up  and  lesse 
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ed.  Let  anj  man  reflect,  whether,  after  spending  one  half  of  the 
day  and  a  part  of  the  night  in  company  (a  custom  now  too  preva« 
lent),  a  farmer  can  have  the  same  disposition  for  bnsiness  in  the 
morning,  as  if  the  preceding  day  had  been  spent  in  following  the 
duties  oJF  his  profession,  and  the  night  in  refreshing  his  body  by 
rest  and  sleep.  Surely  he  cannot  j — and,  if  so,  his  business  must| 
in  one  way  or  other,  be  thereby  injured.  Besides,  the  racket  of 
company  is  inconsistent  with  the  domestic  economy  of  a  farmer's 
house.  It  occasions  his  family  to  be  neglected  ;  throws  his  houses 
hold  affairs  into  confusion ;  takes  his  servants  out  of  their  proper 
sphere;  adds  greatly  to  his  expenditure ;  and,  in  short,  places  hinf 
in  a  situation  inconsistent  with  the  real  welfare  and  happiness  o^ 
those  engaged  in  the  rural  profession. 

Mistake  me  not,  by  supposing  I  am  hostile  to  social  enjoyments  ^ 
nor  think  me  so  cynical  as  to  condemn  every  relaxation,  as  a  de- 
parture from  the  rules  of  regularity  and  business.  No  person  likeaf 
better  to  see  a  few  friends  than  I  do  j  and,  short  as  the  time  if 
that  I  have  kept  house,  most  of  my  parochial  neighbours  have  zU 
ready  taken  a  share  of  dinner  with  me.  It  is  not  the  moderate  en- 
joyment, but  the  abuse  of  social  pleasures,  against  which  I  contend} 
—where  visiting  is  regarded  as  the  chief  business  ; — where  eating 
and  drinking  is  considered  as  the  siimmum  bonum^ — and  where  the 
principal  care  of  one  day  is  concerning  the  dinner  of  the  next. 
Surely  I  am  right  in  reprobating  and  condemning  such  preposter-i* 
ous  conduct.  Indeed,  ray  sentiments  concerning  these  things 
were  learned  at  your  house.  When  under  your  charge,  I  notic^ 
that  the  pleasures  of  society  were  not  disregarded,  though,  to  your 
praise  be  it  said,  the  cup  was  never  emptied  to  the  last  dreg* 
Your  entertainments  were  arranged  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  inter* 
fere  with  professional  duties  ;  particularly,  I  must  remark,  that,  in 
seed  time  and  harvest,  you  seldom  considered  the  visits  of  your 
friends  as  a  relaxation  from  business.  Nay,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
you  one  day  declared,  that  a  ticket,  at  these  periods,  should  be  af- 
fixed upon  every  farmer's  gate,  containing  these  words,  "  No  ad- 
mission here.  "  According  to  your  system  shall  my  conduct  be 
squared.  I  will  see  my  friends  with  pleasure  at  convenient  pe- 
riods, and  repay  their  vifits  in  the  fame  way,  without  confidering 
♦he  bufinefs  of  fo  much  importance  as  to  keep  a  debtor  and  credi- 
tor account  of  it.  I  will  conftantly  endeavour  to  preferve  regular 
hours ;  and,  above  all,  avoid  the  abfurd  pfa£lice  recently  introdu- 
red,  of  dining  at  the  fame  hour  as  the  ancient  Romans  fuppcd. 
Common  fenfe  declares  early  hours  to  be  bed  for  thofc  engaged  in 
.he  rural  profeflion.  The  attentive  and  diligent  farmer  will  rife  c- 
lually  early  with  his  fervants,  at  lead,  for  a  confiderable  part  of 
»hf»  year  ;  but  early  rifing  and  late  upfjtting  arc  at  utter  variance. 
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In  (hort,  U  is  my  firm  refolution  never  to  facrifice  the  duties  of  one 
day  for  the  pleafures  of  another.  Having  once  got  into  the  right 
road,  perfeverance  will  only  be  required  to  preferve  me  from  wan- 
dering out  of  it.  At  my  time  of  life,  fedulity  and  attention  to  bu- 
finefs  ought  by  no  means  to  be  difregarded  ;  as  inattention  te  thefe 
qualities  may  engender  habits  afterwards  not  eafily  overturned. 

The  turnips  have  not  vegetated  fo  regularly  as  might  be  wiihedy 
though  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  plants  are  fufHciently  numerous  to 
make  a  crop.  The  ruta  baga  and  yellows  are  fet  out,  and  once 
horfe-hoed.  Thefe  crops  are  thriving  and  regular ;  and,  being  the 
firft  that  I  have  cultivated  on  my  own  account,  the  fight  of  theni 
affords  me  great  fatisfa£lion.  The  fallows  are  all  ridged  up,  and 
feem  tolerably  clean.  I  am  now  driving  lime  for  one  field  which 
does  not  feem  to  have  received  calcareous  matter  for  many  years.  I 
find,  that,  for  prime  cod  and  carriage,  the  expenfe  of  liming  will 
not  be  lefs  than  ten  pounds  Sterhng  per  Scots  acre* 

Jtdi/  28. — I  took  your  advice,  and  shut  up  the  grass  fields  for  a 
month  after  my  entry  to  the  farm,  as  they  were  completely  eaten 
up  by  the  bestial  of  my  predecessor  before  his  departure.  Fos 
the  first  twenty  days  little  difference  of  growth,  appeared ;  which 
inclines  me  to  think,  that  the  eating  of  grass  land,  in  the  spring 
quarter,  when  the  weather  is  cold  and  blasty,  is  highly  pernicious 
and  destructive.  About  the  end  of  the  month,  however,  some 
soft  genial  rains  having  fallen,  the  fields  assumed  a  fine  verdure  ; 
and  a  full  bite  was  shortly  thereafter  obtained.  My  father  sent 
me  half  a  score  of  Highland  cattle,  and  recommended,  that  I 
should  attend  some  of  the  neighbouring  markets,  and  endeavour 
to  purchase  such  further  stock  as  might  be  wanted.     According* 

ly,  I  attended  the  fair  at  « and  having  pitched  upon  eight 

decent  three-year  old  country  stots,  which  might  be  partly  fed  in 
summer,  and  completed  upon  turnip  in  winter,  I  ventured  to 
request  the  opinion  of  a  celebrated  and  well  known  grazier,  con- 
cerning th»rir  value.  His  reply  mortified  me  exceedingly,  espe- 
cially as  it  was  delivered  so  audibly,  that  one  half  of  the  market 
might  have  heard  it.  *  What, '  cried  he  aloud,  *  does  the  appren- 
tice of  the  great  Mr  Jamieson  stand  in  need  of  the  advice  of  a 
hobledehoy  like  me  ?  Go  back  to  Barnhill,  and  complete  your  ap- 
prenticeship. '  Touched  to  the  quick  by  such  a  sarcastic  reply,  I 
turned  about,  and  left  the  gentleman ;  and,  though  dubious  of 
possessing  sufficient  skill,  ventured  to  conclude  the  purchase  upon 
the  lowest  terms  that  could  be  made  with  the  seller.  Since  that 
time,  my  father  has  been  here,  and  assures  me  that  the  bargain  is 
a  very  decent  one  ;  which  is  satisfactory  information. 

The  working  horses  remain  in   middling  condition,  notwith- 
Itanding  they  have  been  twice  each  day  fed  with  oats  since  the 
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turnip  sowing  was  finished.  The  clover  grass  is  rather  getting 
coarse,  which  is  much  against  them,  and  in  all  appearance  it  will 
be  fully  three  weeks,  before  the  second  crop  is  ready  for  the  scythe. 
I  feel  the  want  of  tares — an  article  of  horse  food  indispensablj 
necessary  at  this  period  of  the  year ;  but,  next  season,  sliall  take 
care  to  provide  an  abundant  supply.  Where  tares  are  neglected, 
the  deficiency  may  be  made  up,  by  pasturing  a  piece  of  the  clover 
field  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  at  Whitsunday  or  the  first  of  June  \ 
in  which  way  fresh  grass  may  be  obtained,  at  the  time  when  tares 
are  required.  A  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  followed  the  plan 
mentioned  \  and,  at  this  time,  has  soft  young  grass  for  his  horses, 
whilst  mine  is  hard,  coarse  and  unpalatable.  The  seasoned  horses 
purchased  in  the  neighbourhood,  have  all  along  kept  in  better  coq!* 
dition  than  those  brought  from  the  west  country. 

One  of  the  fallow  fields  of  the  thin  clay  soil^  has  received 
dung,  and  was  ploughed  thereafter  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 
This  field  contains  H  Scotch  acres,  to  which  168  carts  of  dung 
were  applied,  and  seems  to  be  in  excellent  condition.  I  have  clear- 
ed out  the  headland  and  gau  furrows,  in  case  the  usual  Lammas 
flood  shall  follow  \  and,  if  weeds  do  not  appear,  mean  to  sow  it 
with  wheat,  in  the  first  week  of  September  if  possible.  Should 
k  take  on  the  slightest  growth  before  that  period,  I  will  give  an- 
other ploughing ;  though,  being  well  rounded  up,  I  would  rather 
wish  to  sow  it  upon  the  present  ridge.  The  other  fallow  fields 
are  to  be  dunged  immediately.  Respecting  this  branch  of  work, 
the  injunctions  of  my  father  are  very  particular.  He  repeat- 
edly told  me  when  here — *  Take  out  your  dung  to  the  fallows 
about  the  first  of  August,  or  thereby,  if  practicable  5  draw  It  e* 
quail y  out  of  the  cart,  and  spread  it  without  delay.  Plough 
the  land  without  loss  of  time  after  the  dung  is  applied,  taJ[- 
ing  care  that  an  equal  furrow  is  given  to  every  part  of  it,  and 
by  no  means  neglect  to  spade  and  shovel  the  head  land  and 
cross  furrows,  even  though  the  weather  at  the  time  be  steadi- 
ly dry ;  as  a  heavy  loss,  at  least  a  great  inconvenience,  is  often 
sustained,  from  a  want  of  attention  to  these  seemingly  trifling 
matters. '  With  the  assistance  of  the  stable  dung  made  through 
summer,  I  believe  we  will  be  able  to  manure  the  whole  of  the  fal- 
low. You  may  likely  think  that  the  summer  dung  will  not,  at 
this  time,  be  ripe  for  use  ;  but  I  have  the  authority  of  the  cele- 
brated Mr  Professor  Davy,  for  using  long  dung,  which  may  save 
me  from  censure  when  acting  contrary  to  the  established  prac- 
tice. 
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wencral  Survey  of  the  Counties  of  Ross  and  Cromarty.  Dragon 
p  for  the  consideratkOJi  of  the  Board  of  Agriadture.  iiy  Sir 
Jcorgc  Steuart  Mackenzie,  Bart.  Lundon,  Phillips  •,  Edin- 
urgh,  Bryce  &  Co.     pp*  353«      1810. 

"he  counties  of  Rofs  and  Cromarty  are  of  great  extent,  reach- 
from  fea  to  fea  ;  and  dcfcrvc  to  be  confiiiered  as  valuable  High- 
IdiRrifts.  The  foil  of  the  eadern  part  of  thefe  counties,  cfpe- 
(y  what  adjoins  to  the  Moray  and  Cromarty  Friths,  is  gen:;ral- 
t  good  quality,  and  not  unfit  for  riifing  any  kind  of  grain  cul- 
led in  North  Britain.  The  inland  and  mountainous  parts  feem 
ptcd  for  no  other  purpofe  than  the  breeding  of  (hccp  ;  whilfl: 

wcftern  (liore,  from  local  citcumftances,  is  better  fituated 
carrying  on  the  fifhcries  than  any  other  part  of  the  ifland. 
ic  good  foil  is  found  on  the  margins  of  lochs,  and  round  the 
is  of  bay?,  which  interfecl  the  weilcrn  (hore  in  no  fewer  than 
it  diiFcrcnt  places  ;  but  the  wetnefs  of  climate  mud  always  pre- 
t  aration  from  being  carried  on  there  with  advantage. 
"he  treat Ifc  before  us  furniihes  a  minute  and  precile  account  of 
ftatc  of  hufbandry  in  thefe  exte^five  and  little  known  coun- 
9  and,  being  iiuerfperfcd  with  many  ufcful  and  practical  re- 
ks,  mull  prove  highly  advantageous  to  thofe  for  whufe  benefit 

intended.  The  author's  opinions  on  certain  pointy,  concern- 
whlch  Highland  cconomifls  have  long  been  at  variance,  de- 
c  difpaillonjte  confidcraiiou.  We  fliall  examine  his  opinions 
I  freedom  ;.5  we  proceed  ;  and  may  only  notice  here,  that,  in 
ufling  the  points  alluded  to,  he  takes  a  difFerent  fide  of  the 
Ition  thui  the  one  warmly  efpoufed,  and  ably  maintained  by  the 
rrntfsfhlre  Su:  v/yor,  Dr  Robcrtfo>j. 

'he  introduction,  ;is  it  contains  little  more  than  a  dry  and  un- 
rcfting  accoii  u  of  the  cre6\ion  and  boundaries  of  the  two 
!S,  extracted  m?m  the  Third  Report  of  the  Comminioners 
Roads  and  BrldL^cs  in  the  Highlands,  need  not  be  noticed. 
n  the  2il   fcv-'tion  uf  chapter  ifl,  we  arc   inclined    to   bLliv:^\'e, 

an  impcri'ctt  pcl'ce,  at  leafl:  with  regard  to  the  execution  of 
cnue  Lnvs,  pvcvails  in  tlicfc  diftri^ls.  But  we  llnll  allow  Sir 
r;:e  to  I'DcaL  for  hirnielf,  and  to  fettle  m?.t:c:rs  willi  his  brorhcr 
ices,  if  the  following  paliage  is  challcnjivd. 
There  is  a  niim^^inui  11::  of  Jn slices  of  the  Peace  for  bolli  coun- 
}]..  IX.  :  J.  I  .'.  P  '^'■'^^- 
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ties.  In  so  far  as  regards  the  Lewis  and  the  west  ceast,  the  list  can- 
not be  called  effective ;  for  all  revenue  causes  are  brought  from  tbcsr 
districts  to  Dingwall/  to  the  great  loss  of  the  persons  accused.  Ii 
some  recent  instances,  the  Justices  of  the  west  coast  refused  to  act; 
and  in  some  late  Revenue  causes,  tlie  Justices  of  the  middle  district 
declined  putting  the  last  act,  resjpecting  illegal  distillation^  intofoiee.' 
p.  26. 

i..  ;he  fedlion  upon  Climare,  fome  ufeful  obfervations  are  giTfii. 
S:r  G-^or^e  aflrrts  that  the  climate  is  becoming  worfc,  and  ▼ouchcfl 
f(>r  rlic  lull  of  the  iflcrtion,  fmce  the  year  1796.  If  Sir  George 
h:«ri  ht  -r.  .;ii  old  man,  we  would  not  have  received  his  teftimonfi 
bi  t,  V!  A^'Vj;  l»im  as  a  competent  witnefs,  we  are  bound  to  credit 
as  {  c\t  il:r  ciTcun.ilances  which  he  vouches.  After  all,  as  the fea« 
ion  or  h.ii veil  is  rot  larc  r  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  oiir  forefathers; 
— iij^  thf  qiiaiiiy  of  j^iain  is  equally  gooc?,  if  not  fuperior  to  what  ic 
WrfS  in  *ori:;cr  times,  maki'ig  allowarcc  for  certain  feafons,  when  dit 
eafc  r^j^'ci  in  the  elements; — auH  tfpeci.jlly  as  no  good  rcafon  CM 
he  :.riign((i  for  a  faJliiig  off  in  climate,  \ae  are  difpofcd  to  con- 
fder,  that,  en  an  average  of  ye.jTs,  the  c  iimate  of  the  country  re- 
ir-ains  much  as  it  was  when  ntiihtr  Sir  George  nor  we  were  in  ez- 
iltcnce.  The  incieafe  of  mofles  might,  to  a  certain  extent,  make 
the  climate  colder,  were  not  that  circurrftance  counieracled  by  the 
incrcafcd  and  incrcafmg  attention  paid  to  drainage  To  drain  any 
country,  and  free  it  from  fupirftuous  n»o''fture,  afluredly  is  an  ex- 
cellent mean  of  improving  its  climate  ;  and  as  this  beneficial  prac* 
tice  prevails  more  than  in  former  times,  there  is  caufe  to  prefume, 
that  the  ifFr-f\  thereof  has  ferved  to  counteract  the  pernicious  con- 
fccjuences  which  naturally  follow  from  an  increalc  of  mofs  land. 

Spc«^.king  upon  foil,  Sir  George  favours  ui  with  fome  ufeful  and 
judicious  remarks.  Mjny  people  defcribe  foils  with  the  fame  prc- 
cifion  as  ^hty  would  do  a  guinea  or  a  fliiHinjy,  though  it  rardy 
happens  that  the  opinion  or  two  zgricuhurids  has  the  fame  mean- 
ing upon  this  ah(li\'i  •  furj^V^^I.     ()ut  au  hor  favs, 

*  In  the  present  state  of  the  nomenclature  of  soils,  I  do  not  feel 
myself  warianttd  to  venture  <m  a  more  particular  description;  far 
less  on  an  attempt  to  distinguish  tlie  boimdary  of  each  soil  on  a 
map,  as  has  been  done  by  the  surveyor  of  Inverness- shtrc.  To  do 
so,  w'ah  tlji?  least  approach  towards  accuracy,  would  require  more 
labour  than  all  the  rest  of  the  survey.  Indeed,  the  soil  of  the  High- 
lands varies  so  much  in  a  small  space,  that  1  do  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce it  impracticable  to  define  the  boundaiies  of  each  kind.  I 
believe  that  many  who  read  of  a  particular  sort  of  soil,  understand 
it  to  be,  by  the  name  given  to  it,  a  kind  very  different  from  that 
which  is  meant  to  be  desciibed.  We  read  and  talk  of  moiUd,  o^ 
loam,  and  of  a  great  many  varieties,  whose  names  are  not  given  ac 
cording  to  any  fixed  rule.     Although  the  farmers  of  even  more  than 
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istrict  may  understand  perfectly  what  is  meant  by  each  other, 
have  known  some  who  were  near  neighbours  differ  about  thit 
of  a  soil. 
Te  have  many  descriptions  of  advantageous  modes  of  culture 

have  been  followed  ;  and  the  soil  on  which  they  have  been 
sed  may  or  may  not  have  been  specified.  If  a  person  gives 
:ount  of  the  best  method  of  cultivating  wheat,  and  does  not 
»ly  describe  his  soil,  it  may  happen  that,  of  those  who  follow 
ps,  some  may  succeed,  and  others  may  be  lamentably  deceiv- 
rhere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  same  style  of  cultivation  will 
cceed  in  every  soil ;  and  therefore,  when  a  new  mode  of  cul- 
;  tried,  and  fails,  it  is  often  very  unjustly  condemned,  wheu 
lilt  lies  in  the  soil,  and  in  the  misunderstanding  of  the  farmer  ; 
lich  is  most  probable,  in  the  description  of  the  soil  on  which 
periment  was  originallv  made.  From  such  causes  many  ex- 
t  improvements  have  been  neglected.  I  cannot  pretend  to  be 
3  remedy  the  defects  at  which  I  have  hinted  ;  but  in  hopes 
>me  person  properly  qualified  will  take  up  the  subject,  I  shall 
c  to  state  my  opinion,  that  what  are  at  pretent  understood  as 
c  terms,  ought  to  be  retained  and  properly  illustrated.  These 
lould,  clay,  sand,  gravel,  peat. 

My  ideas  of  mould  are,  that  it  is  a  soil  whose  parts  are  mi- 
divided  ;  which  contains  at  least  three-fourths  of  vegetable 
r  in  a  state  fit  for  the  nourishment  of  plants ;  and  whose  co- 
from  the  last  mentioned  circumstance,  approaches  to  black. 
.  Clay  is  various  in  colour,  and  is  well  known  by  its  being  ca- 

wnen  moistened,  ot  being  wrought  into  shape. 

Sand  also  varies  in  colour,  and  consists  chiefly  of  silicious 
les. 

Gravel  is  a  collection  of  stones  of  different  sorts,  sizes  and 
s,   rounded  hy  the  action  of  water. 

Peat  is  entirely  composed  of  the  remains  of  vegetables,  and, 
ts  astringent  natu:e,  is  uiUit  to  nourish  corn  plants.  The  dif- 
kinds  of  peat  are  distinguished  by  colour  and  compactness, 
^ith  regard  to  tlie  varieties  of  soils  arising  from  the  intermix- 
f  the  above,  which  perhaps  may  be  denominated  primarj/  soils, 
*as  are  as  f(>llow. 

Mould  loses  its  character  entirely,  when  mi  iced  with  any  o- 
)il  in  a  proportion  exceeding  one  fourth  ;  and  the  name  loam 
med  to  denote  such  a  mixture,  and  has  different  qualities  ap- 
o  it. 

hen  the  admixture  of  clay  does  not  exceed  one  half,  the  soil 
ey  loam. 

the  same  manner  are  applied  the  other  terms,  sandy,  gravel-* 
.ty,  accordinp^  to  the  predominance  of  one  over  anothtr.     Th«f 

ought  to  be  added  in  a  description  of  them. 

Clay  may  be  loan.y,  sandy.  Sec. 

Sand  may  be  coarse  and  fine,  loamy,  clayey,  Jtc.  and  of  dif* 
colours,  and  -ii:,o  calcareous. 

P  ^  *  4. 
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<  4.  Gravel  may  be  small  or  large*  loamy,  clayey,  &c.  and  also 

calcareous,  and  of  difFcrent  colours. 

*  5.  The  surface  of  peat  is  sometimes  found  reduced  to  tlic  state  of 
mould  by  natural  causes,  and  is  frequently  found  in  conditions  to 
which  the  qualities  attached  to  other  soils  are  applicable. 

'  The  colour  of  soil  is  occasioned  by  different  substances.  Vege* 
table  matter  causes  black  and  grey  of  different  shades.  Iron  cauttS 
red,  yellow,  brown  and  blue,  of  different  sliades.  It  may  be  of  im- 
portance to  describe  the  colour  of  soils  both  when  dry  and  wet 

*  When  any  particular  mode  of  culture,  and  the  growth  of  any 
vegetable  is  desciibcd,  die  exposure  and  elevation  of  the  soil,  audits 
vicinity  to  the  sea,  or  large  lakes,  should  always  be  noticed.  The 
subsoil  is,  in  almost  every  situation,  of  much  importance  to  be  at- 
tended to. 

^  It  is  much  to  be  wished,  that  some  experienced  agriculturist 
would  take  up  this  subject,  and  endeavour  to  reduce  the  names  of 
soil  to  <is  small  a  number  as  possible,  and  to  fix  an  intelligible  stand- 
ard, which  may  be  appealed  to  over  the  whole  empire.  *     41—44. 

The  second  chapter  is  on  the  Stute  of  Property.  Here  we  are 
favoured  with  information,  well  calculated  to  give  us  and  othexs 
a  conr^plcte  idea  of  Highland  estates  and  their  management,  and 
of  the  tenures  by  which  Ross-shire  estates  are  held.  We  shall 
extract  the  first  section  cf  that  chapter. 

*  The  value  of  land  has  greatly  increased  in  these  counties.  Un- 
til (.f  late,  few  estates  luive  changed  their  owners.  A  ^(py  large 
j>roporLi()n  is  strictly  entailed,  which  has  most  probably  prevented  a 
grc;it  deal  of  land  from  coming  to  the  market.  It  is  generally  one 
of  the  principal  objects  of  young  men  leaving  riic  Highlands,  tore- 
turn  with  the  means  of  purchasing  an  estate.  Almost  all  the  land 
which  har,  appeared  for  sale  for  some  time  past,  has  been  bought 
by  natives  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  who  have  shown,  by  the  prices 
which  they  have  paid,  the  strong  desire  tliey  felt  to  possess  land  in 
their  o\vn  coun'.ry.  It  docs  not  appear  to  be  very  likely  that  the 
profits  from  land  can  ^'^^o  on  multiplying  as  they  have  done  of  late 
years,  for  any  lcr:;;ih  c;f  time.  Exclusive  of  the  fiist  purchase-BQO- 
ney,  a  gieat  deal  of  capital  must  be  expended,  before  land  in  to 
part  oi  the  kini^fdoni  can  \y:  brouglit  to  its  most  productive  state. 
Wlien  this  YuS.  been  fully  discovered,  and  while  there  remains  anf 
way  open  ior  the  employment  of  capital,  by  which  it  will  return 
more  speedily  than  v/hcn  vested  in  land,  the  price  will  probably  he- 
come  stationary,  if  it  does  not  fall.  If  proprietors  continue  to  pre- 
fer  livim^  in  one  of  the  capitals,  and  expending  their  rents  therci  to 
residing  upon  tlieir  estates,  and  improving  them,  it  is  probable  that 
land  will  be  cheap  enough.  When  once  a  proprietor  gets  into  debU 
and,  feeling  the  necessity  of  having  money,  puts  himself  into  the 
hands  (^f  law-agents,  he  very  seldom  gets  free.    There  is  a  vulgar  say- 


ing, which  is  too  true,  tliat  a  broken  laird  is  a  lawyer's  harvest. 


Until 
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•  Until  of  late,  almost  every  estate  in  this  country  was  managed 
entirely  by  factors,  who  in  general  had  powers,  to  which  their  dis- 
cretion  did  not  entitle  them.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  less 
a  factor  has  to  do  witli  the  management  of  an  estate,  the  better. 
The  temptations  to  which  he  is  constantly  exposed,  when  full  powers 
are  given,  are  sometimes  greater  than  a  man  of  ordinary  virtue  and 
fortitude  can  resist  Instances  were  very  lately  to  be  seen,  in  which 
tke  factor  made  as  much  of  the  estate,  if  not  more,  than  the  pro- 
prietor. Within  my  own  remembrance,  a  factor  has  been  known 
to  insist  on  the  tenants  of  an  estate  travelling  a  dozen  miles  with 
their  horses  and  ploughs  to  labour  his  farm,  before  they  dared  to 
turn  a  furrow  of  their  own.  Such  a  thing  will  not,  I  trust,  be  seen 
again.  The  crowded  population  of  the  Highlands,  and  their  con- 
sequent slow  improvement,  must  be  attributed  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  extensive  power  formerly  given  to  factors.  It  was  their  inte- 
rest  to  bestow  favours  on  as  many  people  as  possible,  that  services, 
money,  game,  whisky,  &c.  might  be  at  their  command  in  plenty. 
^  It  is  pleasing  to  observe  the  improvement  which  has  taken  place 
%L  the  management  of  Highland  estates  in  general.  A  great  num- 
ber of  proprietors  do  not  employ  factors  at  all.  Others  employ  them 
merely  to  collect  tlie  rents,  and  to  execute  any  orders  which  may  be 
given  to  them.  Many  factors  have  farms  ;  but  they  do  not,  in  every 
mstance,  show  much  knowledge  of  rural  economy  ;  although  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  they  are  improving.  Many  of  them  are  law- 
agents,  and,  of  course,  cannot  have  much  time  for  attending  to 
their  farms.  Whether  a  lawyer  be  the  most  proper  person  to  em- 
ploy in  managing  a  numerous  tenantry,  is  a  question  which  certain- 
ly merits  some  discussion,  but  on  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  I  must 
decline  to  enter. '     50 — 52. 

The  greatest  number  of  Ross  and  Cromarty  estates  hold  di- 
rectly of  the  Crown,  as  coming  in  place  of  the  Earl,  and  Bisliop 
of  Ross  ;  and  from  these  estates  the  feu-duties  formerly  paid  to 
the  Earl  and  Bishop  are  now  levied  by  the  Crown.  According 
to  Sir  George,  these  feu-duties,  being  chiefly  in  corn,  were  u.-*i:a1- 
ly  converted  into  money,  at  two-thirds  cf  the  fi.ir'5  of  Flfjiliire  ; 
but  being  lately  demanded  at  the  rate  of  Rcss-i.liire  furs,  the  clf-' 
nand  has  been  resisted  by  almoLt  all  the  Crown  vasbals,  nnvl  p.^y- 
ncnt  suspended  for  several  yciiri-.  A  very  curious  paper,  fou::d 
n  the  charter-chest  of  Sir  George,  rtsp^ctirg  tl^e  rental  of  tlu 
jarldom  or  Ross  at  an  antient  period,  is  preiLiit.d.  It  vrijuld  ;i-)- 
-^ear,  that  tlie  revenues  of  the  earldom  had  hcen  assigned  as  join- 
ure  to  one  of  the  Scotii:h  Ouccns  ;  and  that  this  paper  is  either 
he  original  rental- roll,  or  a  copy  thereof,  as  twk^n  upo:i  tliat  (yC- 
rasion. 

Tiie  valued  rent  oi  th.e  county  of  Ro<:s  is  85,709/,  15s.  3d. 
)Cots  i  iind  the  roll  rein  7V'/jl-^/.  ISr..  LM.  Sterling.  In  other 
io*'ds,  i^^'cl  valued  at  l/.  Scots,   now   sets  at  or  about  ISs.  3d. 

P  S  Sterling. 
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Sterling.  This  is  a  proof  that  land  rent  has  of  late  years  rapidlf 
advanced  in  Ross- sh ire  ;  for  in  ISOO,  we  believe,  a  pound  oj 
Scotish  valuation  was  only  reckoned  to  yield  lOs.  Sterling;  and 
at  that  time,  no  county  of  ScotLind  exceeded  the  sum  of  176.  of 
rent  for  a  pound  of  Scotish  valuation.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  who 
drew  up  the  survey  of  the  five  northern  counties  in  i795,  calcu- 
lated, that  the  whole  rental  of  those  counties  did  not  exceed 
70,000/.  Sterling  ;  though,  as  his  data  were  evidently  imperfect, 
small  dependence  could  be  placed  on  the  calculation. 

Chapter  third  is  on  buildings.  Here  Sir  George,  after  describ- 
ing the  houses  possessed  by  proprietors,  gives  a  circumstantial 
detail  of  the  farm- houses  and  ofTices  possessed  by  tenants.  The 
picture  he  draws,  though  not  nn  agreeable,  is  yet  a  true  one. 
Wo  applaud  what  is  ur^jed  by  Sir  George  in  this  section  ;  being 
quire  satisfied,  that  good  accommodation  for  himself,  servants 
and  live-stock,  is  the  greatest  temptation  that  can  possibly  ^ 
held  out  to  an  improving  tenant.  I 

*  The  Highland  tenantry  arc  univcrfally  ill  accommodated.  They 
live  in  the  midil  of  fmoke  aud  filth  ;  that  is  their  choice.  Whereter 
farm-  have  been  laid  out  on  a  proptT  fcalf,  and  are  occupied  by  fubftan* 
tial  and  well  educated  men,  we  find  the  farmhoufcs  and  oi!i«TS  handfome 
and  commodious.  It  is  to  be  regretted  lliat  the  old  praftice  of  forcing 
the  tenant  to  build  his  houfe  and  offices,  on  condition  that  he  fliall  be 
repaid  at  the  e!id  of  his  lep.fo,  liill  obtains.  In  a  country  where  capital 
is  fo  much  wanted  for  tlie  imj)rovement  of  the  foil,  it  feems  almoft  ah* 
fvird  to  fmk  it  in  Hone  and  inorfir,  as  foon  as  it  prefents  itfelf,  inftead 
of  fp'.'nding  it  upon  the  land.  Every  proprietor  who  wiflies  to  fee  hit 
eflate  raj-idly  improved,  will  eretil  fuitablc  buildings  at  his  own  expcnfri 
hcfcre  he  invites  a  good  tenant  to  fettle  upon  it.  The  intereft  of  bis 
money  will  be  always  cheerfully  paid  ;  and  if  the  landlord  agrees  that 
repairs  fiiJiil  be  made  at  the  mutual  cxpenfe  of  himfelf  and  his  tenant, 
tlie  latter  will  thrive,  i^nd  tlie  former  wdl  never  have  to  demand  his  rent 
twice.  The  pR'fent  rai  e  of  Mi.^hl-ind  tenants  will  yet  find  thenafelvea 
much  happier,  and  m.ore  conifortiible,  in  the  capacity  of  fervanti  to 
fubftantial  tenant".,  than  i*i  their  preftnt  fituation.  *     p.  73,  74, 

Here  Nve  mull  rnmuik,  that  it  is  lutie  better  than  flieer  madnefs— 
we  befT  pnrdon,  it  is  po  more  than  crcfs  ilupidity — to  make  te- 
nants lay  out  their  capitid  itock  upon  buildings,  in  a  diftrid  where 
capital  rtock  is  a  tlfsideyatum  with  nine  our  of  ton  of  all  thofe  en- 
gaged in  r.griculture.  In  f.id,  in  adiltri(f>  where  tlie  want  of  "JO- 
ncy  is  the  chief  c)hii:iclo  to  tlie  intr(»«iu6lion  of  improvements,  * 
landed  proprietor  iind  beircr  borrow  money  at  1  o  per  cent,  than  a'* 
low  tcnnnts  dcfit  i  re  of  cnjMtid  lt(^ck  to  expend  their  fmall  capital 
in  ere£^ing  farm-built'' incs.  But  here  the  curfed  fyflcm  of  entails 
itands  in  the  way  ;  ti-.ouj^^,  furcly,  a  wiff  L  ^iflature,  if  the  mat- 
ter was  fuitably  explained,  would  find   i.o  diificulty  in  pern-iiti"!? 

loiiuj 
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loans  to  be  made  and  f^cured  upon  the  property  by  heritable  bonds 
or  the  like  deeds,  provided  it  couici  be  inllrufted  that  the  fumi  thus 
fecured  were*  exp^'nded  in  ameliorating  the  property. 

The  poor  cott.igers  are  as  badly  accommodated  as  the  tenants, 
though  Sir  George  feems  to  think  thr  y  are  quite  fatisfied  with  their 
accommodation.  According  to  his  account,  *  the  dwellings  of 
cottagt-rs  are  not  worfe  than  thofe  of  the  native  farmers.  The 
(ame  roof  covers  men,  women,  children,  cattle,  dogs,  pigs,  poul- 
try, &c.  It  muft  afford  great  pleafure  to  every  lover  of  his 
country,  to  obferve  the  neat  cottages  that  are  erecting  in  feve- 
ral  parts ;  bur  ir  will  be  long  ere  the  people  will  learn  the  com- 
forts of  cleanlinefs,  and  the  ufe  of  chimneys.  In  many  places 
where  thefe  have  been  conflrufted,  the  peoph^  do  not  ufe  them, 
but  prefer  breaking  a  hole  in  the  roof  of  the  houfe,  and  lighting  their 
fire  on  the  floor.     Smoke,  they  fay,  keeps  them  Wr.rm. '     p.  74. 

In  the  fourth  chapter,  we  h.ive  a  miferable,  though,  we  beli.vc', 
a  very  correft  pidlur^  of  the  majority  of  Highland  firms.  Though 
fuch  a  pi<I:lure  can  atTord  little  fatisfaClion  ♦^o  the  majority  of  our 
readers,  it  mufl  be  prefented,  in  order  that  the  Itat-  of  Highland 
hu(b  indry  among  the  aboriginal  tenants  may  be  fulliciently  under- 
ftood. 

<  The  fizc  of  farms  is  various.  The  native  farmers  occupy  from  fe- 
Ten  to  thirty  acres  of  arable  land,  and,  in  fome  inftanc  s,  have  fmall 
grazings,  either  immediately  contiguous  to  their  arahU*  fields,  or  at  a 
coi.fiderablL"  dirtance  ;  but,  for  the  moll  part,  the  horlcs  ai:d  cattle  em- 
ployed in  the  l.ibour  of  the  farms  arc  lent,  as  foon  as  L*ed  time  is  over, 
to  graze  (^urin^r  rmnrrier  on  fome  hill-pallun-,  tor  which  fivi*  or  fix  /hil- 
lings per  he:u!  m^:  paii!.  The  occupiers  of  the  liill-pailure  g-M.erally  take 
H  greater  ru, :.ber  of  hurfes  and  cattle  for  grazing  than  the  furface  they 
allot  for  tljis  piir[;ofe  can  wtll  fiipport.  I'he  conftqMence  is,  that  the 
animals  belo'y:ii![^  to  tlie  nV.ivc  fiinners  are  always  poor  looking,  and 
dinted  in  grovvth.  The  praclice  of  keeping  an  ovcrilock  renders  it 
i  very  difficult  natter  for  the  people  to  fupport  their  cattle  during 
A'lnter  and  the  labouriiig  feafon.  They  have  nothing  but  the  ftraw 
Df  the  precedinL*"  crop,  and  wliat  can  be  picked  up  on  the  fides  of  the 
lighvvays,  or  Rolen  from  fome  more  provident  nei^hl^onr.  1  have  fre- 
inently  feen,  on  a  Highland  farm,  two  v^rorking  annuals  for  each  acre, 
L  recoIKct  one  inilnnce  ni  particular,  which  I  ftiall  here  Hate,  in  illullra- 
lion  of  tl .*?  mode  in  which  the  land  is  generally  occupied  by  our  native 
farmer.  Thiity  acres  were  occupied  by  tv\o  men  who  had  large  fa- 
milie?-  Thcry  pi  fl"  ^\:l\  the  land,  not  in  runrig,  but  in  common.  Both 
ixerted  ihcnililvcs  in  cnltlvatinL;  the  fields,  and  they  agreed  rtfpecting 
ii  particular,  but  very  irregular  rotation  ot  crops,  and  divided  the  pro- 
duce e(jiiuliy  bL-twet'ij  iheni.  Tiiey  paid  about  fifteen  lliiUings  per  acre. 
On  tliis  farm  v/cre  kept  ten  horfcb  and  fix  head  of  cattle,  befides  young 
litalls.  '1  he  Liiid  was  reniurkably  full  of  v\ccus  of  all  forts.  After  tlitf 
^ttle  had  dcr.e  1=1  jujl.ing,  they  were  turned   upon   the   field  on   which 

P  4  they 
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tlicy  h;ul  hpeii  working,  in  order  that  they  might  feed  upon  the  wecdi 
which  !iad  been  turnrd  up.  I  never  obferved  that  they  got  any  other 
fi)it  of  food  during  the  day,  except  a  fmall  quantity  of  joats  juft  before 
tiiey  went  to  work.  At  night,  the  horfes  and  cattle  were  turned  to 
forne  patches  of  wafte  ground  to  pick  up  a  miferable  pittance  of  graft. 
During  the  fummcr  months,  the  animals  were  fcnt  to  graze  on  fome 
hare  hills ;  the  liorfes  being  brought  down  when  the  peats  w^ere  ready 
lur  ftoring,  and  fent  back  as  foon  as  the  fuel  was  got  home.  When  the 
corn  was  rtady  to  be  taken  from  the  fieKls^  the  whole  ftock  was  brought 
hv'in'',  and  allowed  to  range  0!i  the  (iubblos.  No  gi'afs-feeds  were  ever 
low,:  ;  tlie  whole  fann  was  under  wrcl^ched  crops  of  oats  and  barley. 
Three  cr  four,  and  nut  unfrequcntly  five  crops  of  oats  followed  eaih 
otlier  in  incceflion  ;  :nid  when  barley  was  fown  with  manure,  three  or 
r^<;r  crops  of  oats  fMccecded.  No  greater  quantity  of  potatoes  was 
}'l.inl(.d,  but  what  was  bjrely  fiifHcient  to  anfwer  the  home  demand.  1 
Onripir  wintrr,  the  horles  and  rattle  were  fed  on  llraw,  but  fparingly.  I 
'I^lic  llraw  was  always  very  Ihcrt  ;  and,  from  the  fyftem  of  managemeot 
jnil  I'.eliTihfd,  it  will  readily  be  believed  tli^.t  the  quantity  was  not  very 
^^rr:'t,  and  hardly  enough  to  kfvp  ten  black  cattle  and  fix  horfes  alive 
duiinj:  feven  months  of  the  yo'ir, 

*  Tli^rri-  is  a!K*i*(.r  punle  of  o;:cvpalion,  which,  as  it  meets  with  the 
.'.pt/»-ol)atlon  of  i;ojne  of  :he  ninst  enlightened  proprietors  in  the  northi 
ilciOTvcs  to  be  noticed  particulaily  ;  and  as  it  has  been  adopted  wth 
t'le  view  (»!' preservinvr  ihi-  popuhition  of  the  Highlands,  it  is  entitled 
TM  a  lair  discussion.     1  allude  t)  the  system  of  crofting.     The  im- 
jiroven:ent  of  waste  land  is  a  fav-nrite  object  with  every  proprietor, 
: 'h!    tho    do;>iie  oi'  having  it  accomplished    cheaply   has  occasion- 
tl  a  co:i:iiieiahle  ccn-.j-olitinn  for  crofters,  who  have  been  removed^ 
hojii   ( iher  [*l..ccs.     Tliesc  r.oor  people,  not  having  the  means  ot 
Irarspiutiiii;  ih(*:i!i.elvcs  to  Amenc.i,  aie  i^lad  to  oblain  a  possession 
■  h  :i:  V  sort,  on  wliich  thev  mav  build  a  hut  to  *  heller  themselves  from 
:   ■.l.iiic.'cy  d  tJic  v.eather.     ^^'.l"ly  have  laken  adv.iritagc  of  their 
^vT.-v*  .i-  s,  aid  lied  tlier.i  j!^n\n  to  reiJ\;ini  vaiious  services,  to  vrork 
.rT.  {ixej  pi,.c:  wii*  n  cui^ii  \\\y^\\,  and  la  turn  up  a  certain  space oi 
w.i'A  ■.*  i; ri.  u r. tl  \\\\ v. -a ?.  1 ! ;.- .      i>\\\ •.: j  :-• ,  v.- h i  1  c  il ; e y  fi x  the  pr i c c  of  labour 
:'l!'iu  the  ciofu-r^  the  in''or\L»i"":ice  el   -liviDg  no  land  on  which  p^" 
1  ^1'  ••■:,  or.  rni^hi  b.""  i.«'::ua%  ai.-.l  La\e  \}'^n\  lo  improve  I  he  waste  ^^ 
liny  ierl  incline -^     I-i.;no  c  nfiv-is  are  ei.tabli:l.ed  vNiihout  any  otl^^ 
'  r:!..'iti(^n  bein;.^  iinp'":cJ  wy^n  ihenj,  evcept  t-iat  they  shall  improve  a 
nrt.iin  r,p.lcc  .iniiu.illy.    Cillers  J\:m  c  an  allowance  of  money  for  r5^j 
i-Mipp;  a  icrt.iMi  e.-.tent  provliii.tiie  ;  and,  in  some  instances,  wc  ^^ 
CTLiilei.,  -I'ttleJ.  for  liiv  ur.eoi.ilifi<  nally.    On  looking  around  theH'S  ' 
1  ::.Js.  .11- J  I  ri.injiiiir.t-  minuteiy  iiiio  the  situation  of  Jie  crofters,   s*na 
th.'.  pr-  ;'ic:sl}iey  make,  \v.:  tin  J  ihat  they  are  all  extremely  poor,  ^"J* 
th.it  th«.  ir  iinj.r.;vemciit  of  the  hu-ivl,  if  improvement  it  can  be  cal*^.''' 
is  ?.o  very  slou  as  to  be  hardly  poiciitiljle.     I  know  one  instance  ^*-  ** 
crol'l'.;i  wl.r»  \\a.-.  stuled  (^n  m  rv  .}▼,-,,. i{  htnd,  and  took  fifteen  year*  Y^ 

imp!'.)ve  three  nties.     AVith  v^jy  ^,^:;p,3rv  ^^z  tivitv,  tliis  man  n^'/^"' 
*  ...»  j^^yg 
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have  becoxpe  independent.  But  he  preferred  <6muggling  and  poach- 
ing to  honest  employment.  The  families  of  crofters  are  unWersallf 
in  rags  ;  and  their  children  are  uneducated.  Industry  is  unknown 
to  them ;  and  their  habitations  are  filthy  in  the  extreme.  I  shall  take 
occasion  to  enter  more  fully  into  this  subject  in  another  part  of  the 
survey  ;  and  will  content  myself  with  remarking  here,  that  the  labour 
of  one  man,  properly  applied,  would  do  more  in  a  given  time  than 
the  labour  of  ten  applied  in  any  mode  of  crofting  I  have  ever  seen. 

*  Taking  a  general  view  of  the  Highlands,  we  cannot  help  contrast- 
ing the  occupation  of  land  In  small  patches,  with  that  where  some 
hundred  ac;  es  are  thrown  into  one  farm.  It  is  sufficiently  well  known, 
that  Britain  does  not  produce  grain  enough  for  the  consuhiption  of 
its  inhabitants ;  and  it  is  universally  desired,  that  tlie  productiveness  of 
the  soil  should  be  increased.  How  inconsistent  witli  this  desire  do 
the  means  employed  by  many  well-informed  persons  to  bring  waste 
land  into  cultivation  appear !  We  have  already  more  people  to  sup- 
port than  we  have  food  for  ;  and  the  effects  of  but  a  small  deficiency 
in  a  crop  has  been  exeinplified  in  a  melancholy  mr.nner  very  lately. 
But  yet  tlie  policy  adopted  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom 
has  been,  to  increase  the  nmnbcr  of  nioulhs  before  food  has  been 
provided  to  satisfy  them.  '     p.  81-85. 

Hirlitrto  much  pleasure  ciiinot  have  been  communicated  to 
intelli/enr  agriculturists,  but  we  trust  what  is  now  to  be  pre- 
sented will  be  more  satisfactory.  Sir  George,  after  describing 
the  state  of  Highland  farming  in  the  hands  of  small  occupants, 
proceeds  to  show  the  eflccts  which  have  followed  the  occupation 
of  land  in  large  portions,  or,  in  other  words,  where  the  occu- 
piers were  possessed  of  knowledge  and  capital  stock  adequate  to 
tlie  nianagcniL'iit  of  iLe  concerns  which  they  had  undertaken.  We 
shall  select  tlie  returns  given  to  him  by  two  eminent  agricultur- 
ists—  one  a  proprietor,  and  the  other  a  farmer — though  it  is  a 
little  remarkable,  that  both  are  natives  of  the  county  ; — a  circum- 
stance Vv'hich  proves  that  Highland  husbandry  m;iy  be  improved 
by  the  aborigines,  if  they  were  provided  with  capital  stock.  To 
the  excellent  hu^baluiry  of  the  gentleman  first  mentioned,  we 
can  bear  testimony,  having  examined  it  some  years  ?go,  when 
every  field  apnnp.red  to  h•^  in  good  order,  and  in  a  co:  ilition  fit 
to  rival  the  fi  k!s  citlier  of  Loihian  or  of  Btrrwicksiiire.  To 
the  merits  of  the  other,  who  was  bred  under  one  of  the  first 
farmers  of  East  Lothian  (Mr  \V:ilker  of  Tanderlane),  we  cannot 
speak  from  personal  knowledge  ;  tliough,  from  information  receiv- 
ed through  s:.?vcral  channels,  we  are  inclined  to  rate  him  as  one 
wiio  practises  agriculture  in  an  active  and  judicious  manner.  But 
We  are  detaining  oiir  readeis  from  the  enjoyment  which  they  must 
receive  from  the  following  accounts. 

Sir  George  says — 

'  I   now  proceed  to  point  out  tlie  effects  which  have  followed  tlie 
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occupation  of  land  in  large  portions.  It  is  proper  to  begin  with  the 
operations  of  proprietors,  of  whose  public  spirit  and  intelligence 
there  are  many  splentlid  examples  which  I  might  detail.  I  find  it 
difficult  to  make  a  selection  ;  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  beginning 
\ritH  the  first,  and  perliaps  the  best  example  we  have  seen  of  ability, 
industry,  and  excellent  management,  in  the  proceedings  of  Mr  Mac- 
kenzie of  Allan- Grange. 

*  Mr  Mackenzie  being  universally  allowed  to  be  an  excellent  farm- 
er, and  to  have  exhibited  a  rare  example  of  what  industry  and  per- 
severance can  effect,  I  requested  of  him  to  aflFord  me  the  means  of 
doing  proper  justice  to  his  meritorious  exertions.  Though  the  fol- 
lowing conimnnication  does  not  enter  so  minutely  as  might  be  wish- 
ed into  the  business  of  his  improvements,  yet  it  contains  a  succinct 
history  of  Mr  Mackenzie's  proceedings. 

"  So  many  occupations  take  up  my  time,  that  I  find  it  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  look  back,  and  collect  materials  to  detail  particularly 
the  methods  which  I  followed  in  carrying  on  the  little  improvements 
I  have  made  since  the  year  1773,  wlien  I  succeeded  my  father  in  this 
small  property,  agreeable  to  your  polite  requcbt-  The  arable  and 
pasture  lands  which  \  have  occupied,  do  not  exceed  700  Scots  acres, 
which  were,  except  sixty,  in  the  hands  of  small  tenants,  who  labour- 
ed them  under  the  old  .system  ;  and  the  greater  part  remamed  under 
tlie  same  managi^ment  till  of  late  ycais,  alihou^^h  I  used  every 
means,  by  exampi'j  and  leases,  to  encouraq;e  tlie  tenants  to  adopt  the 
more  modern  and  benenci.il  practice  of  agriculture.  But  all  was  in. 
vain.  The  people  were  under  tlie  controul  of  old  prejudices  and  ha- 
b's.  I  was  thorefcrc  under  i!:e  r.ecc.sj.ity  of  removing  the  old  inha- 
bitants by  degrees,  uud  taking  -Jie  lahDuring  oir  myself.  This  was 
an  arduous  Uiideri;iKinri^,  hu-.  Jortnniti'K  the  .people  were  providecL 
with  farn's  in  t-l.c  nt  i5;hl)' iirJiOi).!,  by  (lluis  not  j-o  re.idy  to  encoui 
ter  the  difliculiies  I  undertook  to  overcome.  1  jiiui  not  been  accus 
tomed  to  rural  affairs  \\heii  I  entered  on  the  business,  and  had  ever 
thing  in  the  pr.ictice  and  cc()n(jmy  to  lo.irn.  Under  such  dibadvai 
tages,  and  a  still  greaur,  the  want  of  tlie  great  conquering  engine  ^ 
cash,  you  will  allow  my  specnl.iti(Mi  to  luivc  been  hazardous,  ai 
not  to  have  held  out  much  j)r(;spect  of  success;  but  when  one's  ii 
clination  is  stimulated  by  intciest,  or  the  prospect  of  improving  on< 
own  property,  and  elated  witli  tlie  idja  th;it  public  good  was,  in  tlic: — i 
case,  united  to  private  benefit,  all  (^I)btacleG  vanish.  Thus  urged, 
began  by  draining  a  marsh  of  100  acres,  (overwhelmed  by  watc 
and  full  of  ruts,  &c.  One  principal  drain  was  made  through  tT 
centre,  and  the  rest  were  drawn  so  as  to  form  fields  ;  and  thor* 
were  planted  to  form  enclosures  ;  antl  si»nie  ash,  olm,  and  oak  t 
were  interspersed,  which  aie  now  well  gi-own  and  thriving. 

"  The  soil  of  my  property  is  of  vaiious  kinds;  moss,   clay,  ar   — ^ 
haugh  mould,  which   yield    very   fair  crops.     There  is  sometimesss- 
stoppage  of  the  v/,iter,  owing  to  a  nuU-d.iui  and  water-course  en  i — ^•j 
.•"ighbour's  ground,  which  greatly  impedes  the  effect  of  tl;c  dra— — ^' 
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;  when  not  kept  clear.  Th^  old  araUe  fimd  is  on  gendf  doirfi^ 
ks,  and  is  in  general  a  light  soiL  That  exposed  to  the  soittb«  on 
north  side  of  the  flat,  is  the  lightest ;  on  the  notth  slope  it  is  fa^ 
»  and  is  a  deep,  fine,  black  mould.  Under  good  management* 
whole  is  fit  for  yielding  any  isort  of  crop,  especially  if  aided  hj 
S  as  is  apparent  from  die  few  experiments  I  have  made  with  that 
t  excellent  stimulus.  The  lands  now  mentioned  were  matted 
I  weeds,  and  sadly  encumbered  by  stones,  and  Mith  mearings  or 
ks  innumerable.  These  have  been  trenched  fourteen  Inches 
>,  cleared,  and  brought  in,  to  complete  the  adjoining  Aelds.  I 
»wed  a  regular  rotation  of  green  crop,  oats,  barley  or  wheat,  as 
land  could  carry  theh:i,  sown  down  with  grass  seeds  for  one  cnt- 
,  and  surrendered  to  pasture,  to  be  afterwards  broken  up,  as 
renienL  The  expense  incurred  from  year  to  year  in  the  drain- 
was  considerable,  as  a  vast  number  of  nnder  drains  were  want- 
also  in  diking  and  blr)wing  stones ;  particnlaily,  on  one  fann» 
id  AUanclach,  the  very  powder  furnished  cost  100/L  On  Che 
ben  fields,  there  were  immense  blocks  of  stone  dispersed,  so  that 
longh  could  pass  safely  witliout  the  nicest  care.  I  always  en- 
'ourcd  to  proc!ire  from  Berwickshire,  or  East  Lothian,  the  best 
ints  I  could  afford,  to  assist  and  direct  in  carrying  on  my  oper- 
IS  as  grieve  or  principal  ploughman  ;  and  those  whom  I  got  to 
rountry  have  since  proved  useful  to  others,  after  leaving  my  ler- 
T  have  only  now  to  add,  that  I  have  planted  with  Scbtish 
nd  larch,  and,  where  the  soil  suited,  with  hard  wood,  all  my 
rs  surrounding  my  property,  and  also  on  different  barren  patches 
ly  fields.  The  plantations  are  thriving,  and  they  now  afford 
iderable  shelter,  as  well  as  ornament. 

Wages  are  advancing,  and  are  rather  higher  in  this  quarter, 
ig  to  its  vicir.ity  to  Inverness,  where  labourers  are  always  want- 
My  husbandry  implements  were  occasionally  brought  from  the 
h,  as  patterns ;  and  I  employ  a  cartwright  and  smith,  hired  by 
'ear,  to  supply  whatever  is  wanted.  My  horses  and  cattle  are 
ly  reared  on  tlie  farm,  and  answer  better  than  any  purchased, 
ep  a  small  st«  ck  of  the  pure  Fife  breed  of  cows  for  the  dairy, 
h  I  br(»ujTht  l.ere  many  years  ago  ;  and  Highland  cattle  for  sale 
feeding,  as  ihey  go  off  more  readily  than  those  of  a  large  size. 
»p  but  a  few  scores  of  sheep  for  serving  my  family,  and  a  few 
le  butcher.  They  are  originally  from  the  small  white-faced 
I  of  the  country,  improved  in  size  and  wool  by  means  of  rams 
e  new  Leicester  breed.  They  are  quiet,  and  feed  well,  and  are 
d  on  grass  fields,  or  on  turnips,  on  land  intended  for  immedi- 
crop. 

To  ^nter  particularly  into  the  system  of  agriculture  which  I 
i¥,  would  be  tedious,  and  extend  my  letter  too  far ;  and  what 
eady  given  is  sufficient  to  tire  you.  " 

!n  this  my  friend  Mr  Mackenzie  is  mistaken  ;  for  no  one  could 
a  detail  of  ins  operations  without  pleasure  and  instxuctioQ*    ]     i 
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great  merit  li^s  cnnsisted  in  beginning,  at  once,  on  a  proper  and  libe- 
ral scale,  Mnd  persevering  till  he  overcame  every  obstacle,  without 
rcgariling  the  cost.  He  has  been  rewarded  for  his  pains.  His  e- 
state  has  become  more  than  qnadiupled  in  value;  and  he  has  ac- 
^jiilrcd  tlie  admiration,  not  only  of  all  the  proprietors  in  tlie  countryy 
\  ut  <.f  ( v<.ry  practical  and  intelligent  farmer  ;  and  it  is  long  since  he 
]ias  b<.L.ni  lo<^ked  up  to  as  the  father  of  good  farming  in  Ross-shire — 
\  may  say  in  Uie  Nortli.  It  has  given  me  great  pleasure  to  have 
hern  tJius  enabled  to  pay  a  public  tribute  of  respect  to  Mr  Macken- 
?ic,  and  to  express  my  hope  that  his  exertions  will  always  continue 
lo  be  properly  valued  by  the  public. '     p.  fiC-90. 

The  above  shows  what  is  done  by  a  gentleman  farmer.  What 
follows,  describes,  in  an  accurate  manner,  the  proceedings  of  an 
actual  farmer,  viz.  ^Ir  George  Mackenzie  of  Muckle  Tarrel  in 
East  Ross.  We  must  repeat,  that  both  these  gentlemen  are  na- 
tives of  the  county. 

*«  Tlie  farm  of  Muckle  Tarrel  consists  of  above  600  acres»  of 
which  2G0  are  arable,  210  being  close-fields,  and  20  detached  from 
the  farm,  and  let  to  cottagers.  The  remainder  consists  of  moss  and 
bairen  moors,  (>!'  litllr  or  no  value.  The  soil  is  rich  black  loam,  on 
a  clay  Jioilom  ;  it  is  In  ^rmcral  diy,  and  strong  enough  to  bear  sum- 
mer fallowing  \n\^  Vvhcat,  and  to  yield  heavy  crops  of  turnips.  The 
rotation  practised  is  a  fi»nr  shift  course. 

"  Thc*210  acre«i  of  close-field  are  divided  into  four  breaks  of  60 
acres  each.  I'he  first  cr)!\sisls  of  f^O  acres  turnips,  15  bare  fallow, 
10  jK.r.it<,fs,  ar.d  .5  of  tares. 

"  Tl,o  2d,  of  r;0  acres  of  barley,  sown  down  with  grass  seeds. 
The  :'iO  acres  of  fallow,  potatoes  and  tares,  are  manured,  and  sown 
in  Oit^  brr  with  wheat;  and  glass  seeds  are  sown  in  tlie  month  of 
Ajiiil,  harrowed  nr.d  rolled. 

"  The  *kl,  of  fiO  acres  wliite  clover  for  pasture,  and  fJO  acres  of 
red  cl(;ver,  parily  made  into  hay,  and  partly  cut  green  for  feeding 
tlie  farni-stf)rk.  The  taviVi  are  also  used  for  feeding  in  August,  be- 
fore the  second  orowiJi  of  clover  gets  up. 

"  'i'h.e  \  ih,  of  120  acres  of  what  liad  been  sown  down  \M*th  barley, 
hrolci^  np  for  wheat,  and  the  remaining  10  acres  broke  up  for  pota- 
tcv'<al'=.  The  second  cc^urse  is  Uic  sani^  ;  only  what  was  fallow, 
T^^.L;^:(:es  and  tares,  is  now  tun.ips.  r>y  following  the  above  rotation, 
tlieie  are  (SO  acres  in  grass,  GO  in  fall-'W,  p(?taloes  and  tares,  50  in 
wl:eat,    10  in  poral;:e-^at.s,  and  :>0  in  l;arley. 

*'  Accesb  lo  sea-v.ted,  and  a  lease  of  manure  from  a  neighbouring 
r  .lii.\''  'v  jII^I;'..*,  piit  it  in  my  power  to  follow  the  above  rotation. 
A\  liv.i  'he  O'll  is  srood  and  fjual,  in  niv  opinion  the  above  rotation 
.'  il-e  nioM  I  vj-fitahle.  J>y  av(idin«:  t.«king  two  crops  of  otom  in  suc- 
i'-  •;  T^,  il  '•  lai.d  is  \x\)X  i.lean,  and  less  lahonr  and  manure  are  rc- 
r'liicj.  J  fjiid  by  {>pericnro,  that  wheat  anf.wers  best  on  grass- 
\^\\'.\  ,  if  broken  up  the  ftist  year;  if  left  longer,  potatoc-oats  are 
?r<.-iv  pi '.'fi table.     1   also  Ihid  the  crops  equally  ;»'.'od  when  tlie  grass 
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has  been  cut  for  hay,  as  when  pastured  for  on«  year.  I  am  not  par- 
tial to  growing  many  potatoes,  as  the  land  is  never  got  so  clean  as 
when  in  turnips  or  fallow.  The  potatoes  being  planted  early,  there 
is  no  time  for  preparing  the  land  ;  but,  being  the  principal  article  of 
food  for  the  poor,  induces  me  to  give  a  certain  portion  of  land  for 
them,  to  the  cottagers  employed  on  the  farm. 

"  I  have  for  some  years  given  up  sowing  peas  and  beans,  having 
found  them  unprofitable. 

"  The  farm  w^ork  is  performed  by  five  pairs  of  horses,  partly  bred 
in  the  country,  and  partly  brought  from  the  sou tJi -west  of  Scotland- 
They  work  ten  hours  a-day,  when  the  length  of  the  day  permits  ; 
and  are  fed  during  winter  with  two  feeds  of  corn,  straw,  and  tu;- 
nips  ;  and  in  spring  they  have  three  feeds  of  corn,  potatoes,  and  hay. 
During  summer  and  harvest,  they  are  fed  in  the  house  with  clover 
and  tares,  and  corn,  if  wrouglit  liard.  The  ploughmen  do  no  oth  ?  ' 
work  the  whole  year  round,  but  perform  their  yokings,  Ceding  and 
cleaning  their  horses.  In  winter,  when  the  weather  permits,  die 
horses  are  employed  in  ploughing,  first  what  is  intended  for  grcoii 
crop  and  fallow,  and  then  what  is  intemled  for  oats  ;  and  occasion- 
ally in  thrashing,  and  storing  turnips.  When  frost  S'^tsin,  the  horses 
are  employed  in  carting  dung  from  tlie  farmyard,  to  the  field  intend- 
ed for  turnips  and  potatoes.  The  dunghills  are  placed  so  as  to  les- 
sen labour  when  they  are  to  be  spread.  In  forming  the  dunghill, 
the  carter  draws  the  dung  out  of  die  cart  with  a  liack,  and  spreads 
the  surface  equally  with  a  fork,  no  treading  being  allowed,  as  ii  pie- 
vents  fermentation. 

"  The  sowing  of  oats  begins  about  the  middle  of  March,  and,  If 
the  weather  is  good,  is  commonly  finished  in  ten  days.  Tlie  pota- 
to land  then  gets  a  second  ploughing,  and  lies  in  that  state  until  the 
barley  and  grass- sreds  arc  sown,  which  are  commonly  finished  ahuiT 
the  middle  of  April.  The  potatoes  are  then  planted,  and  the  fiv! 
acres  of  tares  sown.  We  next  begin  working  the  fallow  and  turnip 
ground,  by  ploughing,  harrowing,  and  gathering,  until  the  la. id  i.-; 
brought  into  a  proper  tilth.  In  my  opinion,  to  raise  a  good  crop  «■:' 
.  turnip  requires  greaier  attention  than  any  other  crop.  The  land  be- 
ing completely  cleaned  and  prepared,  I  generally  begin  sowing  in  th^ 
first  week  of  June.  The  drills  or  ridges  are  formed  by  a  double 
mould-boarded  plough,  which  performs  the  woik  in  the  most  expe- 
ditious maimer.  When  five  drills  are  opened,  four  single  carts,  wit!: 
four  men  fillinj^,  are  employed  in  laying  on  the  dung,  wliich  is  laid 
in  small  heaps  in  the  centre  drill,  and  is  carefully  spn^ad  by  five  wo- 
men, witli  their  hands,  the  dung  being  so  retted  as  to  fill  with  spades. 
It  requires  the  greatest  care  in  spreading  it,  as  the  suocesi  cf  tlie 
crop  depends  in  a  ;  •  .Mt  measure,  on  the  attention  paid  to  tins  part 
of  the  operation.  HLr/iks  are  frequently  occisioned  by  want  of  .it- 
tention  in  spreading  tlie  dung.  A  second  plou';h  of  the  same  kind 
is  then  set  on  to  cov  ;r  in  i::e  dung,  when  tlie  sowing-machinj  re^;^u- 
larly  follows,  so  tlut  all  the  drilb,  opened  and  dunged,  are  sown 
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the  same  yoking.  By  following  this  method,  and  care  being  taken 
that  rlie  machine  sowj>  the  seed  so  deep  as  to  have  the  benefit  of  the 
moisture  of  tlie  dung,  there  is  no  risic  of  not  obtaining  a  braird  in 
the  driest  season.  The  drills  are  niaue  twcnty-eiglit  inches  v.-ide,  and 
tlie  quantity  of  dung  used  is  iibvuit  twenty  loads  per  acre.  The 
whole  force  being  kept  at  work  ten  hours,  and  lejularly  attended, 
will  completely  finish  five  acres. 

"  We  have  several  pl(>u^iis  of  the  different  descriptions  used  for 
cleaning  turnips,  one  of  which  is  introduced  to  cjean  the  intervals 
before  the  hc-oing  begins.  So  Sf  on  as  the  turnips  are  off  the  braird- 
ing  leaf,  the  hoeing  process  commences,  whicli  is  performed  by  wo- 
men. At  the  first  lu)eing,  the  tuinips  are  singled  out  at  eight  inches 
distance.  After  tlie  first  hoeing  is  over,  the  horse-hoeing  plough  Is 
attain  introduced,  and  the  turnips  are  hoed  a  second  time,  and  so  on 
until  the  iield  is  completely  cleared  of  weeds.  If  the  land  is  wet,  the 
turnips  are  set  up  with  a  double  moulJ-bo;ird  plough  ;  but,  if  dry, 
that  operation  is  unnecebsary.  By  observing  the  above  rules,  I  have 
never  missed  a  heavy  crop  of  turnips,  and  the  succeeding  crops  also 
good.  The  months  of  July  and  August  are  employed  in  xnakins^ 
hay,  working  die  turnips,  and  dressing  the  fallow  grounds.  About 
the  last  week  of  Augui.t,  harvest  generally  commences;  and  when 
the  horses  are  not  employed  in  driving  cc^rn  into  the  yard,  they  arc 
busy  in  dunging  and  seed-plougliing  for  the  wheal,  tlie  sowing  of 
which  begir.s,  and  is  generally  ended  in  October.  Previous  to  the 
wheat  being  sown,  great  attention  is  paid  to  the  pickling  process,  by 
which  I  have  hitherto  escaped  having  an)  smut.  The  above  business 
of  wheat- sowing  being  finished,  and  properly  water- furred,  finishes 
the  operation^;  (^f  the  year. 

*'  •  ,S. — When  drifted  sea- weed  appears  on  the  shore,  attention  is 
always  paid  to  the  carting  it ;  and  marl  is  laid  on  the  turnip,  fallow 
and  grass  lands,  as  convenient,  the  pit  from  which  it  is  taken  being  on 
the  f  11  m. 

**  With  regard  to  the  stock,  there  are  six  milch  cows  kept,  of  a 
mixed  breed,  and  each  farm- servant  has  also  a  cow  kept  Uie  whole 
year.  Being  far  from  market,  tlie  produce  of  tlie  dairy  cannot  be 
turned  to  such  good  account  as  otherwise  it  might.  F<ir  some  years 
I  tried  the  ])reeding  (>f  cattle  ;  but,  from  the  low  price  of  them  tor 
some  time  b.irk,  I  gave  it  up  as  an  unprofitable  concern.  I  have  now 
adopted  the  method  <^f  buying  tiiree  and  four  years  old  stots,  for  con- 
suming my  pasture  and  turnips,  wliich  are  generally  disposed  of  to 
drovers  for  the  souihern  markets.  .  When  I  feed  for  the  butcher, 
(which  is  the  case  tliis  year)  I  have  the  cattle  tied  up,  well  bedded, 
and  stiaw  given  them  to  cat  at  mid  day,  and  all  night.  When  in- 
tended to  be  drove  south,  tliey  go  h)ose  in  sheds,  as  they  travel  bet- 
ter after  such  treatment,  than  after  having  been  stnkod. 

"  Of  sheep,  I  only  keep  a  small  flock  of  the  Leicester  breed,  which 
I  think  feed  iaster,  and  are  easier  herded  than  any  other,  being  of  3 
quiet  disposition.  They  are  fed  in  summer  en  white  clover,  and  on 
turnips,  hay  and  straw  in  winter. 

••  Wc 
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**  We  have  an  excellent  breed  of  pigs  in  this  comer.  In  the  year 
1806,  14-00/.  worth  were  purchased  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  killed 
and  shipped  at  Port  Mahomak  in  this  parish. 

**  The  implements  of  husbandry  are  much  the  same  as  those  used 
by  farmers  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  There  is  a  thrashing-mill  of 
four  horse  power  on  my  farm.  Thrashing-mills  are  more  generally- 
used  now  than  formerly.  Four  have  been  erected  in  tliis  neighbour- 
hood this  season.  In  the  year  1800,  when  I  entered  this  farm,  modem 
husbandry  had  made  no  progress  in  this  parish,  excepting  at  the 
Place  of  Geanies,  where  there  is  about  400  acres  improved  and  in- 
closed ;  and  MrMacleod,  the  proprietor,  is  now  improving  two*Wier 
farms  of  considerable  extent.  At  the  above  mentioned  period  there 
was  neither  wheat,  turnips,  or  grass- seeds  sown  hefeabouts.  There 
is  now  a  great  change,  as  there  are  about  1400  acres  farmed  under  a 
regular  system. 

**  Mr  IMackay  of  Rockfield  is  also  improving  his  property,  and 
farming  on  the  best  principles.  The  practice  of  sowing  corn  in  drills 
has  been  introduced  by  Mr  Dudgeon,  who  has  brought  his  farm  of 
Arboll  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  He  has  a  fine  flock  of  Cheviot 
fheep,  which  thrive  remaikably  well,  and  a  few  choice  highland 
cows,  from  which  he  breeds  very  fine  stock,  die  calves  being  allowed 
to  suck  their  mothers  and  run  at  their  feet. 

♦*  Several  small  tenants  are  now  following  the  example  of  sowing 
turnips  and  gi ass-seeds;  but  from  the  want  of  capital*  leases  and 
proper  encouragement  from  their  landlords,  they  cannot  do  much  in 
the  way  of  improvement.  *'     p.  112 — 118. 

Had  our  hmits  i^tlmitted,  we  might  have  noticed  the  proceed- 
ings of  Mr  Forbes  Mackeiizie  of  Fotlderty,  in  Welt  Rofs,  which 
are  not  h  fs  deferving  of  commendation  tlian  thofe  of  his  friend  in 
the  eaftern  diftricl.  The  exertions  of  the  miniiler  of  Foddertyj 
cannot,  however,  pafs  unnoticed.     Sir  Goorpe  fays — 

*  But  of  all  the  darinj:^  enterprizes  in  farming,  that  of  Mr  Macken- 
zie, minister  of  Foddert/,  stands  most  conspicuous.  This  gentleman 
has  succeeded  in  rendering  productive  one  of  tlie  most  barren  and 
forbidding  pieces  of  moor  1  ever  saw  ;  so  much  so,  that  It  was  long 
deemed  unfit  for  planting.  Mr  Mackenzie  has  favoured  me  with  tlie 
following  account  of  his  proceedings. 

"  In  compliance  widi  your  request,  I  beg  leave  to  mention  to  you 
the  manner  in  which  I  improved  my  share  of  Strathpeffer  moor. 
Notvndistanding  the  ridicule  of  my  neighbours,  and  the  amusement 
which  my  attemptnig  to  render  arable  any  part  of  that  miserable  sub- 
ject has  afforded  to  many,  who  carelessly  observed  my  operations, 
yet  when  I  began  my  improvements,  I  had  liltle  doubt  of  their  bene- 
ficial consequences,  and  am  now  satisfied  it  will  return  me  a  benefit 
sufficient  to  compensate  my  outlays  and  the  risk  I  ran. 

"  In  180:3,  I  took  a  lease  of  the  farm  of  Achterneed,  with  50  acres 
of  Strathpeffer  moor,  from  Mr  Mackenzie  of  Cromarty,  the  proprie- 
tor.    This  moor  was  as  wretchedly  poor  and  improdiu:tive  a  subject, 
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both  to  the  proprietor  aud  tenants,  as  any  in  the  country,  and  did  not 
actually  produce  20s.  worth  of  food  for  man  or  beast,  even  \>ith  the 
most  favoura];le  seasons. 

"  The  soil  consists  of  a  tliin  gr-.ivel,  with  an  immense  quantity  of 
small  jstoncs,  and  was  chiefly  covered  with  a  starved  heath.  Although 
situate  in  the  rich  valley  of  Stratlipeifer,  this  moor  was  of  so  forbid* 
ding  an  appearance,  as  to  have  been  considered  incapable  of  cultiva* 
lion,  and  was  a  most  unpleasant  ohj'?ct  in  the  midst  of  a  well  im- 
proved valley.  Encouraged,  however,  by  its  warm,  well  sheltered 
situation,  its  lovc^l  surface,  easiness  of  access  to  the  means  of  iniprove* 
relent,  and  its  being  nearly  a  perl'cct  plain,  I  resolved  to  try  what 
could  be  done  for  its  mi*lioratif«n. 

"  In  winter  '803,  having  cleared  tlie  surface  of  a  few  thorns  and 
wliins  with  winch  some  parts  of  it  v/(.re  covered,  and  removed  every 
loose  ston*"*,  ar.d  many  of  tlie  sit-fast  ones,  I  began  to  plough  the 
moor.  This  I  iounJ  a  most  .irduous  undertaking,  even  with  four 
large  horscsj  attended  by  tv.)  men,  besides  the  ploughman  and  drif- 
er,  who  rissislcd  in  kecplag  l^e  pliHi:jh  in  tire  ground,  turning  the 
furrows,  ".r.d  bringing  to  'C\i  surfiicc  ail  the  stones  we  met.  Having 
that  seaLrn  plt^iighcd  i.;;,?iit  a^-ics  oi  the  moor,  I  allowed  it  to  re- 
main in  the  '...rac  stale  till  the  following  winter,  when  it  was  cross- 
plouglied  ;  ar.d,  by  tl.: . :!  fc.llo'.ving  plonghings,  it  was  sufficiently  re- 
duced. At  cv'jry  pi  pr;hinr;;  I  coiitinued  to  remove  the  stones,  and 
used  theliurrnws.  H.i\:pg  :]u*n  laid  on  ;J0  cart-loads  of  lime-rubbish i 
and  rich  earih,  wirli  abcv:t  *1'.}  loaJ.s  (-f  dung  on  every  acre,  I  sow- 
ed, in  the  mr.iiths  of  July  an. I  Ang.ist,  the  whole  with  broad-cait 
turnips,  and  fed  tlicra  (.'^  by  si: cop,  :illowing  them  to  go  at  large  on 
the  v.i:ole  niOi}r.  Tr/is  ^v;l<;  follr-.v.ed  by  a  crop  of  oats,  and  sown 
dowi;  \'itb.  gra^s  seed?.  Tiie  n.iLs  were  an  excellent  crop,  returning 
fn  ini  Cy  t.)  7  bills  j^'or  I'crc.  I!:i'.  inp;  found  the  grass  very  good  pas- 
lino,  I-l.  r-e  alV-^Vv-J  Ic  to  r  .^r/.iin  f..r  four  years  pastured,  and  then 
ploughed  it  for  a  c;op  of  (-iits ;  init  as  T  am  only  now  employed  in 
tiirninj;  up  v.]:;it  w.ib  ihst  s<  v.:i  down,  I  r:iunot  say  what  it  will  pro- 
duce ;  br.t  tl'O  ar[:cAr;i'.v7j  cf  rhc  s-^il  is  eoual  to  my  expectations- 
ln  a  m:ur/.er  t  .;:ctly  sii:-'":..:-  t-i  v.-)vit  1  I'.ive  desfrl'oed,  I  have  gone 
over  al)ovv  i-Tty  uoiv-;  <^i'  :':  •  r/ii-.c-;- ;  -.vitii  this  clfTcrencc  only,  tl*^ 
when  my  ■.!:p;»iy  c  !"  liinrva".  '  i-li  :v.iil  vich  cartli  failed,  I  substituted 
about  l'>  b'.'lli  k\  Siir.  iv']-'..ii..i  liiiic-MM'll ;  to  every  acre,  having  slack- 
ed tl;0  111.-,  u-k:  \\\  i^ilL-'I  i:  i;r.  n:.'.'-:;ulv  <y.iwr,  1  Jiave  however  uni- 
f(,rmS-  cij;;;  vvv  J,  t!\it  ■!  .'  j-ms^  v.ms  -i\7;illv  bv^tter  where  1  used  the 
iu'o':''-!i,  tisan  v.Iio:?  ilic  lime  was  apnlled.  Having  kept  no  exact 
acc-'-uvit  (if  the  qr/^.nilty  of  lainmr  :'pj;lii.'d,  T  cannot  speak  precisely 
of  t];e  cxp'^nvL'.  I  was  cxir.incly  foiiui.iitc  in  having  got  about  700 
c:.rt  i'liJi  ot  rubl.;?,li,  Irr  rlio  trilii'.'ic:  sum  (^f  14/.  Alihough  I  had 
to  driv\:  .';',)  l':.;d,  ol"  ll.ii  :i  '.'i.-.L.ince  ^f  more  than  tlirce  miles,  yet  I 
c.'/./Mi-r  :'i"ie  n:-j':i' iMtif.n  of  my  nioor  to  be  in  a  great  measure  owing 
!  ;  tins  !'or'^n:;;Lto  circmistancr*, ocoiining  at  sy  favouiable  a  season  for 
?iiy  im]prcvcn;cni.     I  ijave  bv.::n  fu'quenlly  ciTcred  a  rent  of  20s.  per 

acre^ 
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',  for  the  grass  on  every  part  of  the  moor  which  I  have  improved } 
I  have  every  reason  to  hope  tJiat  by  ploughing  it  up  and  cropping 
ireful! y,  it  will  return  me  more  money  by  a  judicious  rotation  of 
IS."     P.  121. —121.. 

^e  now  come  to  a  subject  which  divides  the  numefous  class 
nriters  who  have  speculated  upon  Highland  husbandry,  viz. 
ether  it  is  most  eligible  to  stock  the  hills  and  pastures  of  the 
hiands  with  sheep  or  black  cattle  ?     A  stranger,  unacquainted 
1  the  arguments  used  by  the  contending  parties,  would  proba- 
answer  the  question  by  asking  another,  namely,    Which  branch 
tock  made  the  most  profitable  return?     To  this,  both  sides 
lid    likely   reply,    that  sheep   made  the   most  profitable  re- 
i.     Well,  then,  he  would  at  once  say,  sheep  must  be  the  most 
ible  stock ;  because^  the  greatest  return  being  made  in  that 
,  proves  incontestably,  that  sheep  is  the  kind  of  stock  most 
»d  to  the  physical  circumstances  of  the  country. 
ir  George  Mackenzie  enters  into  the  question  pretty  fully;  andj 
g  a  native  of  Ross-shire,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  subject^ 
irguments,  prima  facie,  merit  respectful  consideration.     The 
»wing  passages  wiii  show  the  sentiments  entertained  by  him 
reming  the  sheep  husbandry  of  that  district. 
I  now  proceed  to  describe  the  mode  in  which  our  Highlands  are 
pied.     Extensive  tracts  of  country  are  still  in  possession  of  the 
^es,  some  of  whom  have  alw  Low-country  fa^rms.  Mmy  of  them 
ng   become  ccnvinced  that  sheep  are  more  profitable  in  general 
black  cattle,  have  attempted  to  devote  part  of  their  pasture  to 
I ;  but  in  t]:is,  as  in  every  otlier  case,  the  steps  of  the  Highland- 
owards  improvement  are  cr;imped  and  awkward.    They  nave  no 
:al  to  lay  cut  in  piircha^/mg  a  proper  stock ;  but  they  hay  all  the 
animals  from  great  farmers,  and  thus  gradually  collect  one  of 
vorst  description  possible.    The  hills  possessed  by  tlie  natives  are 
?rsally  overotocked.     A  few  of  them  have  very  good  cattle,  but 
neral  no  :uienri(»n  is  paid  in  selecting  for  breeding.    It  is  an  uni- 
1   practice  v.iih  onr  great  sheep  farmer's,  to  keep  considerable 
>ers  of  black  c.ittlc  on  such  parts  of  their  farms  as  are  not  well 
ted  f  r  slieep.     ""i'Ms  discrimination,  besides  being  of  great  im- 
ncc  to  xhj  c')!j:Ury  in  general,  by  preserving  a  suflicient  number 
ttle,  has  Ivfii  iinii'J.  lo  be  very  profitable. 

heep-larmin^.  lik«'  every  other  speculation  whicli  holds  cut  great 
:s,  has  temptvd  many  persons  to  embark  in  it,  who  had  not  suffi- 
capital,  ai'.'J  who  were  deficient  in  that  skill  and  patient  atten- 
which   a-e  ;  h  •  1  'tely  necessary  for  Uie  good  management  ct  a 
stock.  Asn:!.;].:  iiave  been  expected,  the  competition  for  farm* 
ne  e:-  crssive ;  aiiii  rent;  were  given  which  were  extravagant,  even 
i;tt  was  hr.r  Jnubtrnl  had  been  taken  for  granted,  viz.  tliat  the 
s  W(uild  ke..p  pace  with  the  multiplication  of  farms.     The  con- 
nects of  a  had  -v^is'^n  \vrre  never  tliought  of;  nor  did  proprictori 
..  XI.  v.).  ;•■.  Q  show 
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show  any  other  desire  than  to  raise  the  amount  of  their  tentalf* 
They  h  ivc  had  indeed  the  satisfaction  of  entering  into  leases  whidi 
promised  large  ad<iitions  to  their  incomes ;  but  the  winter  of  tH07-t 
has  proh;ibly  taught  a  lesson  that  will  not  be  soon  forgot.  Bat  be- 
cause farmers  were  so  foolish,  as  to  offer  rents  which  ttiey  could  n^ 
ver  pay,  and  because  landlords  were  so  greedy  as  to  accept  dlOBf 
we  must  not  be  rash  in  attributing  the  many  failnres  which  hxft 
lately  occurred,  to  any  thing  bad  in  sheep-farming.  We  know 
for  certain,  that  no  other  stock  could  yield  half  the  rent  whidi  sheep 
can  well  produce.  The  great  objection  which  has  been  stated  a« 
gainst  this  mode  of  occupying  our  mountains  is,  that  it  depopulates 
the  country.  That  it  does  so  in  general,  may  be  allowed, — though 
there  are  instances  where  more  people  are  to  be  fonnd  in  districts  oc< 
cupied  by  sheep,  than  before  these  animals  were  introdaced ;  butf  in 
almost  every  case,  the  original  occupiers  have  been  removed. 

♦  The  advantages  of  sheep-farming,  since  it  has  been  fairly  estab- 
lished, have  never  been  denied,  and  we  have  heard  but  a  few  feeble 
voices  exclaim  against  the  necessity  of  removing  the  former  posses- 
sors, to  make  way  for  shepherds.  This  removal  has  been  called  cmelr 
and  calculated  to  diminish  the  strength  of  the  nation.  The  necesaty 
of  reducing  the  population,  in  order  to  introduce  valuable  improfe- 
ments,  and  the  advantages  of  committing  the  cultiVadon  of  thesSoO 
to  the  hands  of  a  few,  have  been  discussed  by  men  ranch  more  capi* 
ble  of  doing  justice  to  these  subjects  than  myself.  ^    p.l9l>«-126. 

\Vc  entirely  agree  with  Sir  George  in  what  he  has  ftated}  and 
further  add,  that  no  dlftri£l  whatever  is  adapted  to  the  breeding 
of  cattle,  unlcfs  capable  of  producing  a  fufiicient  fupplv  of  win- 
ter fo(Hi,  without  which  the  ftock  mult  always  be  ftunted  in 
growth,  oftrn  fall  vif^ims  to  poverty  m  adverflr  feafons^  and  rardT 
yield  mu(  h  profit  to  the  owners.  But  it  is  needlefs  to  ZTfgut  thefe 
matters,  for  they  will  be  denied  by  none  ;— though^  on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  ur^ed,  that  fheep  will  live  where  cattle  would 
llirve  ;  th;u  Oieep  will  thrive  upon  fhort  hiUy  paflurCi  where  cattle 
wouM  hiirely  exifl ;  and  that,  with  the  exception  of  fnow  ftorms^ 
(lieep  will  pafs  tlie  winter  and  fpring  months  upon  their  paftores 
wiMinut  the  aid  of  Oraw,  hay,  or  turnips  ^  whereas  cattle,  for  five 
months  of  the  year,  muft  receive  lefs  or  more  of  one  or  other  of 
thefe  articles,  otherwife  tley  wouH  be  famtfiied  and  dediojcd. 
Some  of  the  wef^ern  di(lrid\s  of  Rofs-fhire,  ftich  as  KintaS  and 
L'-'i  hallli,  rear  good  cattle  *,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  inland  dif- 
tiicts,  as  already  faid,  are  fit  for  no  other  purpofe  than  the  biccd* 
^n^'  ot  llicep. 

We  next  have  the  hi^ory  of  (hecp-farming  in  Rofs-iliire.    'Tlifl 

i;  an  intcrefling  p«p^r  -,  though,  in  our  humble  opinion,  it  rwgbt 

iavc  been  much  comprtfled.     As  nothing  of  the  kind,  howi|pfCrt 

las,  to  our  knowledge,  been  communicate  d  to  the  public,  wc 

.o»    e^rai"  from  laying  the  whole  of  it  before  our  readers. 
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*  The  great  improvement  of  the  valne  of  estates  sitiiated  in  th« 
Highland  district  of  Ross- shire,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction 
of  sheep,  owes  its  rise  to  the  late  Sir  John  Lockhart  Ross  o£.  Balna- 
gown ;  who,  although  bred  to  the  profession  of  aiTrts,  in  which  he 
gained  much  renown,  proved  what  the  exertions  of  an  active  mind 
can  effect  in  any  situation.     After  the  peace  of  1763,  the  nation  en- 
pjtd  a  long  period  of  repose,  and  this  gallant  commander  settled 
with  his  family  at  Balnagown  Castle.     He  immediately  set  about 
improving  his  estate  in  the  low  parts  of  the  country,  by  planting 
large  tracts  of  ground,  enclosing  and  draining  others  ;  and  he  exa< 
mined  with  minute  attention  the  situation  of  his  whole  property.    By 
going  over  the  Highland  part  of  it  frequently,  he  observed,  although 
It  was  very  extensive,  and  appeared  to  be  of  good  quality,  that,  from 
the  then  existing  system  of  management,  it  yielded  very  little  reve- 
nue to  himself,  and  was  of  very  little  use  to  those  who  occupied  it. 
He  had  observed,  while  travelling  through  the  Highland  districts  of 
Perthshire,  that  the  black-faced,  or  Linton  breed  of  sheep,  were 
kept  exposed  to  the  severest  winters  by  the  farmers  in  that  country^ 
and  were  a  far  more  profitable  stock  than  black-cattle.     It  was  not 
supposed,  at  that  time,  that  a  sheep  could  live,  if  exposed  to  the 
storms  which  are  generally  felt  in  the  Highlands  of  Ross-shire.    But 
Sir  John  believed,  and  found  that  the  climate  of  the  low  part  of 
Ross-shire  was  as  mild  as  any  part  of  Scotland  ;  that  it  ripened  tlie 
tame  kinds  of  com,  when  they  were  properly  cultivated,  and  the 
same  fruits,  as  tlie  low  parts  of  Perthdiire,  and  the  Lothians ;  and 
concluded  that  our  hills,  which  are  not  higher  than  those  of  Perth- 
shire, were  fit  for  rearing  the  same  kind  of  stock  with  as  much  ad- 
vantage.    Being  thus  prepossessed,  Sir  John  determined  to  make  a 
fair  experiment.     But  he  had  more  than  ordinary  difficulties  to  en- 
cotmtcr.     At  the  time  he  succeeded  to  the  estate  of  Balnagown,  a 
very  great  proportion  of  the  Highland  property  was  parcelled  out 
into  farms,  and  let  to  the  proprietors  of  land  in  the  Low  country, 
who  were  accountable  for  the  rents,  while  they  were  permitted  to 
subset  the  greater  part  to  the  natives.     They  reserved  for  themselves 
as  much  ground  as  would  support  their  labouring  cattle  during  four 
months  of  summer  and  autumn,  and  also  a  few  milch  co\\s,  and  the 
young  store  reared  fr(^ni  them,  which  were  committed  to  the  care  of 
servants.     WT^.en  these  leases  expired.  Sir  John  did  not  think  it  for 
his  interest  to  renew  them  ;  and  the  gentlemen  ivho  had  them  had 
made  so  little  profit,  that  their  disappointment  at  S'r  John's  deter" 
mination  was  not  great.     It  was  not  so,  however,  with  the  natives, 
trho  were  obliged  to  pay  a  large  rent,  and  lost  the  protection  of  their 
former  masters,  who   used  to  supply  all  their  wants,  and  take  their 
nents  whenever  the  pe.')ple  thought  proper  to  pay   them.     Sir  John 
took  one  of  these  farnis  into  his  own  occupation,  put  upon  it  a  stock 
if  sheep  bought  at  the  Linton  mrtrket,  and  hired  shepherds  of  that 
rountry  to  tend  his  fleck.     When  the  shepherds  first  came  to  the 
r  mctrv,  ther  muit  have  found  thcmselve<  very  disagreeably  situat- 
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cJ,  amon^at  a  r.ice  of  people  who  considered  them  as  intrnden ; 
whose  Lin;;iiag?  they  Jid  not  understand  ;  and  who  used  every  art 
to  disc'>ur«i:;e  tlicm,  ar.d  to  render  their  lives  miserable.     The  losses 
of  sheep,  frnm   the  depredations  of  the  people,  and  from  misna- 
uagenient,  were  enormous  ;  and  the  flocks  could  not  be  suppoitedi 
but  by  anr.ual  importatinr.s  from  the  South  country^  and  as  frequent 
changes  of  the  shepherds.     It  was  not  the  prejudices  of  the  people 
f>n  Sir  Jolin's  estate  alone,  which  he  had  to  encounter,  but  those  of 
all  the  gentlemen  of  the  country,  who  attributed  the  losses*  not  to 
the  true  cause,  but  to  ihc  climate,  and  the  impossibility,  as  they  con- 
ceived, of  sheep  livin;;  v.'hen  exposed  to  the  weather  in  such  a  re- 
jjion.    To  these  ar:;u:ncr.ts  v.-ere  invariably  added  the  trite  one  which 
has  since  been  so  fre*]uently  made  use  of  to  discourage  sheep-fann- 
ing, that  the  districts  would  be  depopulated,  and  Uiat  a  Taluable 
and  hardy  race  of  men  would  be  forced  to  emigrate  to  foreign  coun- 
tries.    But  Sir  John  was  not  to  be  easily  turned  fi-om  his  purpose, 
v.hile  I'.e  foresaw  the  prodigious  advantage  which  would  be  derived 
by  the  country  at  large,  as  well  as  by  himself,  if  he  succeeded  m 
proving  that  sheep  v.ruld  live  during  the  severest  seasons  on  the 
zncur.t.iins  cf  Ross- shire,  when  properly  treated.     And  although  the 
sums   of  money  vhi.:]i  he  lost,  when  trying  the  experiment  on  his 
()  '.M  accour.t,  we:  3   very  considerable,  he  determined  to  persevere, 
>;:ull  he  should  be  able  to  prevail  on  some  skilful  and  active  man 
wlio  unuerst:  o  J  tlie  business,  to  settle  on  the  estate.     Sir  John  had 
been  in  p«"iShes»ivjr.  cf  las  fiirms  for  seven  years  preceding  the  year 
I7S1  or  ITM?,  wlicn  he  gave  them  up  to  Mr  Geddes,  who  resided 
111  Tiininiel  ijiij!;;e  in  Perthshire,  and  had  a  sheep  farm  on  the  estate 
.  f  Mr  .st-.ir:  01  Gailh.     To  Mr  Geddes  Sir  John  offered  the  most 
."^'v.i:.:aj;eou.^  tkims,  in  order  to  ir.duce  liim,  not  cinly  to  take  the 
i.*im,  but  to  come  and  live  up». n  it.     Fv^r innately  the  commence- 
ir.jr.t   (if  sheep- i'armir.;r  was  committed  to  a  very  sensible,  sagacious 
man,  who   iuu!er.^tooj   the   business  thoroughly,  and   saw  that  the 
country  had  nt^  n.uuial  impediment  to  prevent  sheep  from  thriving 
;is  well  in  it  as  they  did  on  any   <^f  the  hills  of  Scotland.     But  Mr 
Geddes  had  at  flr^t  to  siru^.^r:le  againr,t  the  prejudices  of  the  peoplci 
wlilcli  were  invot-r.iio,  air.iiiist  tl;e  new  system  of  pasturage  ;  and,  as 
they  w  ore  with  niiicii  diliicu'.ty  restrained  from  open  hostility  while 
Sir  Jc'lin  I'.ad  t!ij  f.irm   \\\  iiis  own  pr-sscssioni  it  is  not  a  matter  oi 
v.-ondcr,  that  the  spirit  v/hich  had  cc'ntlnued  so  long  pent  up  should 
burst   iiito  si-.nu^  .«c ts  of  \:olence  upc^n  ll;cir  supposing  the  restraint 
/cmovcJ.     Accorw^.ir.:^ly,   the  most  wicked  and  flagrant  depredations 
wrre  c  uiniitted  0:1  Mr  Grddes's  iiock  :    numbers  were  shot,  and 
drove*;  were  rolkct jd,  .-uircur.dcd,  and  forced  into  lakes  and  dro^T»- 
rj,     Sonio  of  the  pirsor.s  concerned  in  tliese  abominable  acts  uf  vio- 
lonce  were  dibcovtreJ  and  brought  to  justice  ;  and  tins  measure  put 
:i  stop  to  tl:e  acts  of  cruelty  by  which  the  deluded  people  had  chosen 
to  express  tlulr  discontent.     Mr  Geddes  persevered  and  succeeded 
J  T-eil,  ih.at  his  soa  took  a  renewal  of  his  father's  lease,  with  con- 
siderable 
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siderable  additions  to  the  famiy  and  still  continues  to  occupy  exten> 
sive  tracts  of  ground  on  the  Balnagown  estate.  It  is  believed  that 
Mr  Gcddes  was  the  first  sheep-farmer  who  settled  in  the  north  of 
Scotland. 

•  Soon  after  Mr  Geddes  settled  in  the  north,  Mr  Cameron,  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Fort- William,  took  a  farm  on  the  Highland 
part  of  Mr  Munro  of  Culcaim*s  estate,  in  Ross-shire  ;  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  it,  took  from  Sir  John  Ross  a  lease  of  die  forest  of  Frecvater, 
as  a  range  for  wether  sheep.  About  the  same  time,  sheep  were  in- 
troduced into  the  properties  of  several  gentlemen  on  the  west  coast, 
and  were  found  to  be  sufficiently  hardy  for  withstanding  any  severi- 
ty of  climate,  while  they  had  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food.  Mr 
Mitchell  from  Ayrshire  took  a  considerable  tmct  of  ground  from  Mr 
Davidson  of  Tulloch,  which  he  stocked  with  sheep  ;  and,  being  a 
very  sensible  and  intelligent  man,  and  perfectly  well  skilled  in  the 
business,  his  practice  was  of  great  use  in  the  instruction  of  others, 
and  in  diffusing  the  benefits  of  the  new  system  of  pasturage.  A- 
bout  the  year  1790,  Mr  Macieod  of  Geanies,  who  had  a  lease  from 
the  Commissioners  of  Annexed  Estates,  of  a  farm  on  the  Cromarty  e- 
state,  near  the  coast  of  Lochbroom,  having  found,  that,  altliough 
very  low  rented,  it  turned  out  to  no  account  whatever  under  a  black- 
cattle  stock,  determined  to  try  what  sheep  would  produce  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly obtained  from  Perthshire  a  parcel  sufficient  for  his  pur- 
pose, and  11  young  man  to  manage  the  business,  with  one  shepherd. 
Finding  that  the  farms  which  he  had  formerly  held  on  the  Balna- 
gown estate,  and  which  had  been  under  a  sheep  stock  since  he  had 
given  up  his  lease  to  Sir  John  Ross,  was  to  be  let,  with  additions  cf 
some  ground  in  die  neighbourhood,  he  tool:  a  nineteen  years  lease  of 
it  in  the  year  1791,  and  thus  embarked  in  a  very  extensive  concern. 

*  Strong  symptoms  of  opposition  to  sheep-farming  began  to  ap- 
pear about  tliis  time,  among  the  lower  orders  of  people,  while  the 
gendemen  were  beginning  to  perceive  its  advantages,  and  had  re- 
solved to  give  every  encouragement  to  sheep  farmers  to  sctrle  among 
them.  Those  who  held  farms  in  the  Low  country,  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  labour  the  ground  chiefly  by  oxen,  of  which  ihey  kept  great 
numbers,  quite  disproportioned  to  their  farms,  and  which  were  graz- 
ed on  the  hills,  during  four  months  of  summer  and  autumn,  f  r  the 
tririing  sum  of  one  shilling  per  head ;  and  this  easy  rate  tempted 
them  to  keep  a  much  greater  number  than  tl-ey  co'iid  prcp/rly  m;nn- 
tain  during  winter.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Highland  ton.rus  ^vho 
undertook  to  graze  the  oxen  for  so  low  a  price,  were  obl'ired  to  over- 
stock their  miserable  pastures  before  they  could  make  any  profit. 
When  the  value  of  the  hills  began  to  be  dis'.u'ercd,  i:  Jiad  the  ef- 
fect of  rai-ing  the  price  of  feeding  Low  country  cattle  to  hali  .1  crown, 
and  from  that  to  five  shillings  for  the  season  ;  and  very  s^^^n\  the  cat- 
tle were  entirely  shut  out  from  the  hills  of  tliii  cou-itry,  ar.d  t).ev 
werc  sent  to  those  of  Sutherland.  Thesv?  ci:cumstai;ceb  inJiueJ  tlio 
lower  classes  inhabiting  the  Low  country  to  mak-  comm.»n  riuje 
v;iih  ;he  di^possesse  J  Highlanders ;  and  at  the  uuforiuoate  time  when 
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the  spirit  of  revolution  and  revolt  was  fast  gaining  ground  over  thfi 
whole  kingdom,  an  open  insurrection  broke  out  in  R.oss-shire»  in  the 
summer  <>f  1792-  As  a  first  step  towards  the  reform  of  pretende4 
abuses,  a  lar^^e  mob  met  at  an  appointed  place,  which  was  fixed  bj 
oi^en  prochimation  at  the  church  doors.  The  mob  proceeded  to  col- 
lect and  drive  from  the  country  all  the  sheep  which  had  beenbrongh^. 
to  the  diJerent  farms  within  the  limits  of  their  progress.  *  Thegen- 
tkinen  and  magistrates  of  the  county  were  not  inattetitive  spectators 
of  this  business ;  but  having  obtained  the  aid  of  a  small'  military 
foice,  they  proceeded  against  the  insurgents,  who  had  collected  a^ 
btjve  ten  thousand  sheep,  and  driven  diem  from  their  pastures  to  a 
considerable  distance,  with  the  view  of  taking  them  to  die  county  of 
Inverness,  and  leaving  ihem  there  to  stray,  or  be  driven  further  by 
tJie  people  of  that  county.  When  they  saw  the  soldiers,  they  wert 
quickly  dispersed  without  any  bloodshed.  Some  of  die  ringleaders 
were  seized,  and  tried  at  the  circuit  court,  for  the  part  tney  had 
til  ken  in  these  illegal  and  unwarrantable  proceedings.  The  firmness 
wi:h  which  it  was  met,  con.pletely  quelled  the  spirit  of  rebellion  a- 
mongst  the  people  in  gei-eral,  who  soon  discovered  th^t  they  had 
be^n  misled  by  artful  and  designing  men,  to  accomplish  their  owb 
])urpos(»s.  From  that  period,  tlic  slieep  farmers  have  met  with  no 
iuicrruption  in  the  management  of  their  concerns;  and  the  system 
has  spread  to  a  most  surpri^ng  extent  in  a  very  short  period  of  ume«* 
p.  J26  — 132. 

Spevikn  g  of  the  farmers  of  Ross-shire,  Sir  George  makes  some 
renirks,  which  his  premisvS  will  not  bear  out.  We  find 
fault  wi:h  his  g(nera)  censure  of  the  natives,  especially  as  his 
".v^.rk  affords  convincing  proof  thnt  good  husbandry  is  carried  on 
by  niar.y  of  them.  It  is  want  of  capital  stock,  not  of  natural 
ability,  that  prevents  the  natives  from  imitating  the  practices  of 
nth'3r  districts.  Perhaps  Sir  George  means  the  small  farmers  <Mi- 
/j/  ;  and  here,  under  existing  circumstances^  we  are  at  one  with 
him. 

*  All  our  native  farmers  (with  the  exception  of  a  very  few,  whi» 
have,  owing  to  particular  circumstances,  been  spurred  on  to  exer- 
tions avowedly  not  suitable  lo  their  inclinatii>ns)  have  proved  them- 
selves to  be  totally  unfit  for  occupying  the  land-  f  Many  gentlemen 
h;ive  tticd  them  with  modcr.ite  rents,  and  every  practicable  encour- 
agement; 

*  The  c^entlemen  of  the  county  acted  with  vigour  on  this  occasiont 
.19  appears  from  tho  v  hole  of  their  proceedings  in  poftsessinn  of  the 
Conductor  of  this  work.  The  ¥1(1  legiment  was  marched  from  Fort* 
J  ';■  (iTge  ;  and,  headed  by  th<?  Sheriff  and  Justicis,  dispersed  the  riot- 
•. . ;  in  a  day  or  two.     Some  of  these  papers  may  probably  l)e  pub- 

is'ij.'d  afterwards.     N. 

•   riii-j  is  contradicted  by  many  instances  in  the  preceding  passa- 
'  I  is  the  want  of  capiul  stock,  as  already  said,  and  not  of  'i- 
M'  •  *      *^at  ruins  husbandry  in  the  hands  of  the  natives.     N* 
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agement :  but  the  more  diey  were  mdolged,  the  more  negli^rent  they 
became;  and,  when  high  rents  are  put  upon  them,  they  become 
desperate,  and  look  to  smuggling  as  a  better  resource  for  paving 
ibeiB,  than  improring  tbeir  farms.     Such   persons,  natives  (>f  the 
country,  as  hav'eliad  some  educ^ti'Mi,  «ind  a  little  c.ipital.  uLud  hiive 
become  farmers*  are  displaying  great  exertions,  and  f>n  such  a  «cule 
as  admits  of  their  being  beneiurtal.     Thtnr  example,  if  example  c-an 
4o  good,  is  more  likely  to  entice  the  lower  orders  to  follow  a  g(»od 
fjttem  of  management,  than  any  inducement  which  could  be  held 
eat.     But,  granting  tbat  every  native  farmer  has  inclination,  abili- 
ties, and  capital  ready  to  bestow  on  his  farm.  Ire  has  nothing  to  in- 
duce him  to  foUow  hts  inclination.     When  a  man  launches  a  capital 
into  any  speculation,  he  does  it  with  the  prospect  of  its  returning  to 
bim  with  some  addition.     In  the  case  of  a  Highland  farmer,   there 
can  be  no  such  prospect.     From  a  small  farm  of  ten  or  twenty  acres, 
let  him  cultivate  it  as  he  will,  he  never  can  expect  such  profic  as 
would  repay  him  for  bestowing  his  whole  attention  to  so  trifling  an 
object.     From  this  consideration  it  appears  evident,  that  a  High- 
lander would  be  materially  injured  by  being  contined  to  a  sniall 
&rm,  while  he  felt  an  inclination  for  improvement,  or  exertion,  with 
the  view  of  increasing  his  fortune.     It  may  be  argued,  that  small 
capitals  ought  at  first  to  be  employed  on  small  objects ;  and  that,  as 
the  former  are  augmented,    the  others  may  be  increased.      But, 
should  the  system  so  often  recommended  for  keeping  up  Uie  popula- 
tion of  the  Highlands,  be  followed,  and  the  whole  country  be  laid 
out  in  small  farms,  larger  ones  will  not  be  procured  ;  at  any  rare, 
the  supply  of  farms  will  be  totally  unfit  to  answer  the  demand.     At 
the  present  time*  there  are  more  candidates  for  large  firms  than  can 
be  supplied.     This  being  the  case,  what  would  be   the  situation  of 
the  country,  were  tlie  num'»ers  of  candidates  to  be  increased  an  hun- 
dred fold  ?     It  is  not  easy  for  a  man  to  change  his  profession,  after 
he  has  been  once  cstablishod  in  any   particular  line  of  life ;  and  it 
would  be  cruel,  perhaps,  to  put  any  limits  to  exerti<'n.     But  t »  c  >n- 
finean  enterprising  Highlander  to  a  few  acres  of  land,  and  prci/un- 
cing  this  to  be  sufficient,  not  r>nly  to  support  himselt  and  his  f'tmily, 
but  to  provide  for  the  wai.rs  of  others,  is  iikv  evpiy  other  *clieme 
with  which  the  public  has  >e'n  amused  f<r  increasing  the  popul  ulon 
of  the  llighlands.     When  people  are  really  warned,  it  is   very  e.isy 
to   prv^cir.'   them.      Exhioit  employment,  good  wages,  and   food  ; 
^d   men,    women   and   ..liiidren,    will    start    up   lik«*  mushrooms. 
Ciovd  the  land  with  occupiers,  and  native  spirit  will  sink  into  idle, 
and  perhaps  depraved  habits,  out  of  which  it   never  can  he  rai'^ed. 
I^isiincdons  in  rank  must,  for  tlie  sake  of  society,  be  maintained. 
Thanks  be  to  God.  theie  i»  nothing  in  our  constitution  of  govern- 
ment, which  prevents  ihc  meanest  peasant  tVom  rislniif  to  the  hi'^hest 
honours  of  the  stace.     But  talents  must  be  leic  to  riid  their  r.w:.  way  ; 
they  cannot  be  forced.     Many  speculaiors  <  n   Highl  ind   population 
Eeem^  ho\s'ever,  to  have  presumed,  tiiat  all  the  ui]:abiianis  <  l'  the 
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Highhmdo  nnist  necessarily  be  raised  out  of  the  labouring  class,  and 
njade  fanners;,  in  order  to  save  the  country  from  ruin.  15y  proper 
management,  and  hy  bestowing  land  for  the  purpose,  fit  for  nothing 
but  crofts,  a  great  many  people  might  perhaps  be  retained.  But  to 
make  a  r^encral  system  of  small  farms,  would  certainly  keep  a  great 
nuniher  alive,  though  the  population  would  become  comparatively 
useless,  as  it  is  now  ;  its  whole  exertions  being  applied  to  supply  it- 
self with  food,  with  little  or  no  prospepL  of  having  any  to  spare  for 
the  labourino;  and  manufacturing  classes.  In  such  a  state  of  things, 
a  sciison  of  scarcity  would  be  attended  by  tlie  most  deplorable  ef- 
fects. Notwitlistanding  the  numerous  theories  which  have  been  pub- 
lished, recommending  not  only  the  retention  of  the  present  popula- 
li(Mi,  but  its  increase,  we  iind  the  same  practice  going  forward 
which  would  liavc  obtained,  had  they  never  appeared  uselessly  to  a- 
£;iiaie  the  public  mind. 

*  A  considerable  nuTn})er  of  farmers  from  different  parts  of  the 
«outh  of  Scotland  have  beitled  in  Ross  and  Cromarty  shires ;  and 
from  the  improvements  they  liave  made,  it  is  probable  that,  ere 
long,  tlic  whole  arable  lands  oi  these  counties  will  be  possessed  by 
farnicrs  from  the  improved  districts  of  the  kingdom.  *     p.  138— 141< 

i.i  tlie  scciioii  up«>n  Rent,  Sir  George  thinks,  that  paying  rent 
ill  kind  is  the  prturable  mode.  It  may  be  so  to  landlords; 
but,  to  tenants  of  corn  firms,  such  a  mode  has  always  been 
found  d'?stiuctivv?.  A  bid  crop  comes,  when  little  corn  can 
b^*  sold  \  iu:d  as  servants,  hutbcs  and  seed,  require  the  like  quan- 
tity in  a  had  yc:ir'  as  in  a  good  or.o,  the  whole  deficiency  falls 
upon  the  disposeable  produce.  From  these  circumstances,  the 
f.irni'.r  is  utterly  unjbie  to  pay  the  same  rent  in  kind  in  a  biiJ 
vcir  as  in  a  good  one.  The  shortcoming  of  one  year  must  there- 
fovo  b"  neccsoarily  carried  on  :o  the  next ;  and  as  it  is  not  bolls 
ci  ;.'".'i:j  th.U  are  to  be  dclivorvd,  but  the  value  of  these  bolls> 
Ci:  cul.r.f.l  a.TOTdi'.i.:  to  tho  county  liars,  tiiar  is  to  be  paid,  it 
xr.j.y  '>  lopc:.,  «v.'.i  h'.;.  oi. -n  iianiMMircl,  in  snnilar  cases,  especially 
?.!ii>.j;l  «iie  s.:^r  r'\i.i:  i.ii»p  b.-  a  c  oJ  on-,-,  thut  the  value  of  two 
bci!-  ij  ufiuiiit:  '•••>  ij'i.i\-  u  >i  C\  ihi-  dt'in-inicy  of  one  boli  in  the 
;,..!■.(  r  1' ^^■;l-i;:l.  ^>  ■.'.;•..:■  .-^^  rv  :hls  ki''d  occurred  in  the  years 
isf.'j  .-ivl  iSt)i.  l\.  .iio:'?,  :}.o  ir.i'ile  '\i  ruinous  to  the  farming 
mti'it : :»  .i::ii  (U"  t'»v--->  U)  u.'  r.-i  r- L'.;;t-(!.  It  is  proper,  however, 
to  1.'.  '*■  v-.'O  It  :  :;■  ^  •«.•'■••■■'"  -.:'.'^  ir*  r.  »nv  Fv.h''»ct. 

*  i\.-!:i..  j.fi*  ;"'uv  c^i.i^,•  VM■^  in  i,t':.v:v  ;  but  there  are  leases  still 
s'.ib.-i.:r'.i".  v.l.ivli  i..lr!.ct  '.l:--'  iviii-i  to  iie  v:jitl  in  kind.  Services  are 
-ii  n:.;'.v  i  ;:  :.'-:.C'*'C...ir'c  *,  p."irtirni  iiiv  riie  furnishir'^  of  peats.  Il 
is  a  ni.i'i-.i.':-  sr'il  i.i  '.M«.^'ii".  vhctin  r  d  ri'-ney-rent,  or  one  in  kind,  is 
most  adv;;in  .'.'(.'I'V-^,  V-i-'^V.  I'.'v  ii'.n'l-  id*i  and  tenants.  When  prices 
-"e  low,  a  n'-  'icy-ien  is  ctfo-.t  I  ■'  ^hc  luKdlord,  and  least  conveni- 

iit  fv  r  the  tci!  ir.t-      Vvlii.n  unt  is  \y^\'\  in  kind,  and  when  prices  are 
'.  '^S  ^hr  tenant  is  rclievcJ,  and  the  landlord  gains  nothing.     But 

'whon 
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when  the  prices  start,  the  landlord's  profit  becomes  considerable. 
If  prices  were  sufficiently  variable^  the  rent  in  kind  might  probably 
render  the  balance  pretty  equal,  during  a  lease,  for  botli  parties. 
Perhaps  the  fairest  mode  of  levying  rent  would  be,  to  take  the  fiar 
prices  of  a  certain  quantity  of  grain  or  meal  per  acre.  A  tenant 
can  well  judge  of  the  capability  of  the  land  for  which  he  is  to  pay  rent. 
A  good  farmer  can  tell  the  probable  average  amount  of  the  produce 
of  each  acre  for  a  series  of  years.  If,  therefore,  a  bargain  be  made 
for  the  payment  of  the  price  of  a  certain  quantity  of  grain  per  acre, 
the  balance  at  the  end  of  a  lease  would  be  found  perfectly  fair  for 
both  parties.  The  landli^rd  will  have  received  the  just  value  of 
the  land,  and  the  tenant  have  reaped  fair  and  reasonaI)le  profit. 
The  chief  argument  against  a  rent  in  kind  is,  that  the  tenant  al- 
ways pays  the  highest  rent  when  he  is  least  able  to  do  it.  To  this 
it  may  be  answered,  that  when  rent  is  paid  in  money,  the  landlord 
receives  a  less  rent,  when  he  is  entitled  to  a  greater.  And  as  bad 
crops  are  reaped  less  frequently  than  good  ones ;  and  as  an  un- 
commonly fine  crop  generally  comes  to  balance  an  uncommonly 
bad  one,  it  is  probable  that,  in  the  long-run,  the  gains  and  losses  of 
both  parties  will  be  pretty  equally  proportioned,  by  a  payment  in 
kind.'     p.  14.L'-*J.  '     ■  ' 

Sir  George,  after  noticing  the  lazinefs  of  the  Highlanders, 
comes  into  tlofe  ad>ion  with  l)r  Robertfon,  the  Invcrnefs  furv»y- 
or,  and  acquits  himfelf  very  well  in  the  conted.  After  all,  we 
can  hardly  thiiik  that  Highlanders  are  conQitution  illy  1  'zy,  Tlioy 
may  bj  apparently  fo  when  ill  paid,  buidly  fed,  or  fevorely  irv'»ut'd  ; 
bur,  roi'vilV  iJKTe  circumllaiices,  and  the  Highl.md  rhnrif t.-r  aU 
fumc'S  a  ciiifMcnr  alpetl.  Indeed,  Sir  Coorj^e  Mick-Mi/i**  h:mtelf 
furr.ilhcs  j.roof  that  Hi,';! danders  are  not  naturally  ivjilolrnr,  ili-re 
nut  hAi^z  i»  nic».-e  .unlive  gentleman  wit?. in  his  M-jciiv's  domiiiioMs. 
Now,  if  a  chief  is  avlllve,  dilii;ent  and  indufiri-ras,"  v.i;y  ihc-uld  Ivs 
d:peHJ'.*ius  Ll'  o:hrrwif'' ?  or  would  they  be  otherwirr-,  it  sti- 
mulated l>v  the  fiine  niotivis  ?  We  arc  at  this  time  half  inciiucd 
to  join  witii  l)r  R  ij-.Ttion.     Sir  (i:  ori;**  {,\y^ — 

*  Since  1  have  mentimied  the  la/iaoss  of  the  Hi^'hla-nders,  it  n^ay 
not  be  improper  to  notice  what  l)r  Robertson  says  on  the  suljject,  ia 
his  Survey  cf  lMvcr:K'>'i-i«liire,  in  the  chiptor  rOi^>.'cii.-.p  L.ielovurCo. 

*  Dr  R'»I>eit'<-.*i^.  !••  i:..,  .'It*,  v.iili  sufrAi^Lt  ir!.';'rnL':.F,  tli-tt  the  Hi'.'h- 
lanJevs  ae  re. illy  i..Jo!cii'.  :  hut  ::.-'  says,  that  they  are  force. 1  to  he 
idle  bv  il.iir  l.r.:jl(»i'i!';.  *•  It  is  aUo  allo^^ed,  *'  says  ihe  Docicr, 
"  th:it  a  cc'taln  t.:igTi-e  r\  iadoic.ce  and  aversion  from  hibnur  is 
cc^n-itituti'Mial  r:-)  this  r;ice  cA  n'.L  n.  The  justiie.^:;  cf  this  charpj*  I  can 
hardly  allov/.  V\\'  find  tin  :n  a^  active  wlien  omplG)eJ  in  the  C'.i- 
lity  of  servants;  \7o  hnJ  tlu-m  iiilly  as  ir.ttliigent :  we  find  i.  i\\ 
more  hardv  »han  persons  of  il-.o  .same  class  in  the  SoutJiern  ci)r.n».ie>; 
and  will  ni»:  mm  exert  then: selves  as  HiU'jh  to  procure  s'.i)»  's\*:ice, 
and  ioine  of  tlie  conveniences  of  life,  for  themselves  and  tiieir  fan  i- 

lics, 
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lies,  as  a  hireling  does  to  earn  his  wages  ?  No  man  who  knows  the 
feelings  of  a  parent  will  hesitate  a  moment  to  answer  this  question  hj 
it  strong  affirmation. " 

*  I  have  a  pretty  large  family  ;  and  I  trust  that  I  have  the  inter* 
est  of  my  children  as  much  at  heart  as  Dr  Robertson  could  wish ; 
yet  I  huve  no  hefitation  in  pronouncing  a  decided  negative  in  an- 
swer to  his  question,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  Highland  farmers. 
Though  a  singular  one,  it  is  a  fact,  that  every  one  of  the  Highlandi 
crs,  except  those  who  have  some  connexion  with  the  soil»  is  active 
and  even  enterprising.  If  he  cannot  find  emph^yment  at  home,  he 
travels  hundrrds  of  miles  to  seek  it.  There  are  not  more  hardy  la- 
bourers in  the  world  tlian  Highlanders  at  piece-work.  Tlity  arenot, 
in  general,  neat-handed  ;  but  they  very  soon  acquire  expertness  in 
any  kind  of  work  they  engage  in.  But  look  attentively  to  the  pro- 
ceed! iigs  of  a  Highland  /?irmer,  and  a  very  different  description  will 
be  found  necessary  for  his  habits.  Until  lie  gets  his  seed  sown,  he  u 
as  active  as  a  man  can  he.  When  that  busitiess  is  over,  hi'  aoes  to 
sleep,  until  roused  by  the  recollection  that  he  must  huvc  son;  ■  means 
of  keeping  himself  warm  during  winter  H»*  tlien  spi»ntI.->  a  Aw 
days  in  the  peat-moss,  where  the  women  and  chi!  jreii  arc  \\\^  chief 
operators.  He  cuts  the  peats,  and  leaves  rheni  cm  ho  lineci  dind  pil- 
ed up  by  his  family.  Whenever  the  peats  hav:-  bcrfn  bvav^ht  home, 
another  interv«il  presents  itself  for  repose,  u.  -l  tic  c«'rn  is  ripe. 
During  the  winter,  unless  a  ij^ood  opru)rt;init}  '( ^T  sriiUfgling  r>ccur5y 
a  Highland  farmer  has  ?i'^^ hi". r  to  ^lo  but  :o  ket-;  jiimsell  warm. 
He  never  ti'inks  of  laooiiiir.tr  hi*  fiei-is  Jtiri  e  i.-il J  weather,  or  of 
collecciig  manure  during  frost;  m.^h' ig  re  :m;s  him  but  the  genial 
warmth  of  spring.  1  cannot  reeknii  i.ow  ofttii  I  have  seen  High- 
land farmers  basking  in  the  sun  or  a  fine  summer  diiy,  in  all  the 
comforts  of  id  ,icss.  T  liave  askfd  i:»»ni.  when  I  found  tlicm  in 
fuch  a  situation,  why  tht-y  wore  not  '.)ii  >  hoeing  their  potatoes  ?— 
**  O,  the  wo'^ien  and  baims  do  that !  "  was  the  answer.  I  wuuld 
then  ask,  why  they  did  not  rem  .vc  tJ'e  i-'j-ijis  of  stones  which  I  saw 
on  their  fields,  or  conduct  away  the  water  which  rested  on  them  ? 
They  would  answer,  that  they  did  not  kiir.w  whore  to  put  them  ;  or, 
that  they  did  no  harm  ;  or,  that  they  h.id  be^n  there  so  long,  that  it 
was  not  worth  while  to  stir  them  ;  and  that  the  water  gave  sap  to 
the  land  ;  with  many  ether  answers  equally  aosurd,  and  dictated  by 
nothing  but  what  must  be  considered  ccmstituiional  sloth.  During 
bis  leisure  hours,  a  Highland  farmer  vill  do  nothing  for  himself; 
but,  hire  him  to  work,  and  he  will  become  as  brisk  as  a  bee.  He 
»vill  never  go  to  seek  work  ;  it  must  be  brought  to  him.  TJiere  are 
many,  however,  who  will  absolutely  refuse  to  work  at  all.  The 
true  reason  why  Highlanders  are  so  fond  of  distillation  is,  that  it 
costs  them  little  labour,  and  brings  them  what  they  conceive  to  be 
*>rofitt — although  the  most  successful  smuggler,  by  putting  a  proper 
ralue  upon  his  time,  would  find  tJiat  he  is  a  very  great  loser.  WJicn 
1.  HigW^«<''a:  vumi  work,  he  exerts  himself  nobly.     When  he  hat 

the 
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he  pleasure  of  seeing  some  patches  of  corn  growing,  he  reflects  with 
romfbrt,  diat  it  grows  to  feed  himself  and  his  family,  without  hii 
nterference,  and  cares  no  more  about  the  matter.  Is  it  not,  there- 
bre,  sound  policy  to  place  the  Highlanders  in  a  situation  w}.ere  thej 
ivill  be  compelled  to  work?  I  grant  all  that  Dr  Robertson  says  of 
their  industry  during  seed-time  and  harvest,  however  ill  it  may  be 
applied  to  prove  that  a  Highlander  can  work.  I  do  not  deny  their 
ability  to  work  when  they  chr.osc* ;  but  I  deny  that  the  cause  of  their 
indolence  at  other  times  is  to  be  found  any  where  but  in  their 
own  natural  dispositi(»n.  Instances  are  everywhere  to  be  found,  in 
which  Highland  tenants  have  had,  aiid  have  still  long  leases,  with- 
out having  altered  their  habits. '     p.  149-51. 

S>  me  new  observatu-ns  on  the  manaju-mf  nt  of  dung  are  offered, 
in  the  7th  chapter.  We  would  oi;!y  rcm.iik  upon  them,  that  the 
field- pile  or  heap  ought  to  bt-  five  linus  the  breadth  of  what  it 
recomrae!)ded,  otherwise  fe<"moriation  will  Dot  rake  place.  In 
orh:'r  respects,  Sir  George'b  scJ  eme  for  managing  dung  is  not 
amisfi.     He  savs — 

*  On  whatever  place  the  firm-yard  dung  is  to  be  collected,  there 
should  be  a  bed  oi  peat-moss,  rubbish,  weeds,  or  the  like,  laid  to  a 
considerable  tliickness,  in  order  to  absorb  the  Jiquor  that  runs  from 
the  dung,  whirhis  very  precious.  When  peat-moss  can  be  procured 
at  all  cc>nvenieritly,  it  is  by  fiir  the  most  valuable  substance  for  bed- 
ding, and  may  be  laid  about  two  feet  thick.  The  dung  should  be 
carried  out,  and  ]:ild  regularly  on  the  bed,  beginning  at  one  end 
or  side,  to  the  depth  of  two  feet ;  and,  when  frosty  weather  sets 
in,  whatever  was  f  rst  l;ud  out,  may  be  taken  up  and  carried  to  the 
field.  There  it  nnist  be  mixed,  and  laid  up  in  a  ridge  eight  icet 
br(»ad,  and  from  five  to  six  feet  high.  As  tlie  ridge  proceeds,  it  is 
of  niiich  Uac  to  give  it  a  covering  of  eight  inches  or  a  foot  thick  of 
moss  or  rubbish.  In  this  state,  it  may  remain  till  within  a  fortnight 
i)f  the  time  it  is  wanted,  when  it  may  be  turned  over  in  order  to 
mix  and  bieak  it,  and  to  allow  it  to  heat  a  little.  By  this  treatment^ 
the  dung  will  be  reduced  to  the  state  most  fit  for  turnips,  which  may 
be  known  by  its  being  very  difficult  to  lift  with  the  fork,  and  rather 
troublesome  to  take  up  with  the  spade.  Having,  for  several  years^ 
used  moss  in  my  dunghills,  and  observed  the  crops  raised  with  it,  I 
nf»w  prefer  the  mode  of  using  it  which  I  have  described,  to  that  of 
Lord  Mead(uvba:ik.  His  Lordship's  method  has  no  fault,  except 
that  it  requires  n  uch  attention,  and  considerable  manual  labour. 
By  laying  a  sufficieiu  quantity  c{  moss  below,  it  soaks  up  all  the  li- 
quor which  fiitf  rs  through  the  dung,  and  is  then  brought  to  die  best 
pos«»ible  stHte  ioT  beirir  i  xposed,  when  mixed  up,  to  the  fermenta* 
lion  of  the  duni^.  ^^'iien  no  extraneous  supply  of  manure  can  be 
got,  mv^s  is  a  mos:  preci«.us  addition  to  tlie  resources  of  a  farm,  and 
is  well  worth  grinc:  it"5r  to  a  considerable  distance. '     p.  179,  180» 

Thf  cou'.ti  ,  ^M.Li.liy  speaking,  expect  a  good  deal  from  the 
Highland  S;cior\  \  b.u  we  are  sorry   to  noticei  that  our  author 

"       does 
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drts  not  thiuk  very  highly  cf  the  proceedings  of  that  respectable 
Bi'-y. 

*  Tlic  Society. '  he  says,  *  seldom  permits  any  cf  their  money  to 
reach  ihe  Noi  th  Highlands  ;  and  the  funds  scorn  to  follow  the  influ- 
ence of  a  p  irricular  junta,  whose  apparent  zeal  seems  to  prevent 
them  from  c'ibcriminating  proper  ohjccts  of  attention.  T  may  add, 
tiuit  wlien  the  Sociciy  does  favour  us  with  its  notice,  it  offers  rewards 
which  V  ill  probably  be  seldom  competed  for.  The  Directors  in  Edin- 
burgh ca  ri(  I  be  so  well  acquainted  with  pn'jper  objects,  and  proper 
places  for  improvemer.t,  as  the  members  residing  in  the  country,  not 
one  cf  whcni,  1  believe,  is  ever  consulted.  Indeed,  I  am  very  sor- 
ry lo  say,  that,  in  die  Highlands,  \l\e  Society  has  got  a  very  bad 
r;'mi  ;  and,  whether  with  jrtsnce  or  not,  it  is  not  my  business,  though 
an  unwoithy  member,  to  determine.  *     p.  22i. 

^  f»  w  b  tin  districts  are  well  described  in  the  fourteenth  chap- 
ter ;  ana  we  wish  most  ardently  that  our  limits  would  have  allow- 
ed a  I  *i  uie  examination  of  this  part  of  the  work,  especially  as  it 
re'ates  to  th.Jt  portion  of  the  counties  of  Ross  and  Cromarty  less 
k-.ov'-n  than  the  e.'StoTn  districts.  We  have  already  said  that  the 
c  ma*e  is  wet,  and  unfavourable  to  aration.  This  is  amply  cor- 
robr,Mtf>d,  by  t])e  fv.lIowing  abstract  of  a  register  kept  in  Loch* 
alsh,  from  the  1st  Au^'Ur>r  iHOT,  to  the  same  day  1808. 
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1 1 :?  223 

riie  wny  in  which   tlic  1  md   is  chirfly  occupied,  will  appeal 
from  the  loll.;wiiij:'  ('^:t^ac^., 

*  The  ::rn-'atos:  niir  hrr  of  thrms  in  tlio  paii>hes  of  Applecross  and 
Loch  Cairon  are  (.cliij  i^^d  by  small  tiT.ants,  fn^m  two  to  twenty  oiT* 
t:p.ch  farm,  porsessir.;;:  in  common,  tluMic:h  otten  in  different  proper-^ 
tions.  This  iTicdt^  t  f  C!LC':pa'ii«Mi,  ilumeh  generally  prevalent  ove^ 
.ill  the  west  Hi^^lilands,  i.r-nncU  fail  to  clog  individual  exertion,  anc^ 
to  reiard  oer.eral  in.provement.  When  a  lit  Id  that  has  been  depas*^ 
*ait  J  f f T  ^<.•^'eral  years  is  u*  '^j  Im-ken  up,  more  time  is  consumed  ir^ 
Min'.inr'  Jivi- ii«'.:s,  and  allotting  the  propoitions  for  the  different 
loni^,  tl^  n  i.s  required  for  turning  up  the  land.  Such  a  farm  re-^ 
oTY^Si^-  1  -mall  republic,  in  which  every  public  measure  is  settletC 
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by  a  majority,  and  where,  often,  more  time  is  spent  in  debate  than 
in  action.  The  inconveniencies  arising  from  such  a  systen^  are  suf*« 
ficiently  obvious.  When  each  individual  cannot  permanently  and 
eiclusively  reap  the  benefit  of  his  superior  exertion  and  industry^ 
it  IS  not  to  be  expected  that  he  wijl  apply  tliem  with  vigour.' 
p.  234,  285. 

We  observe  several  particulars  about  the  estate  of  Lochalsh, 
which  perhaps  mipht  as  well  have  been  omitted.  From  our  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  gentleman  there  alluded  to,  we  are  al- 
most sure,  that  a  more  honourable  and  upright  man  does  not  ex- 
ist in  the  kingdom.  Whether  in  attempting  to  renovate  and  bring 
into  order  the  husbandry  of  that  estate,  he  conjoined  suaviter  in 
modo  withjortiter  in  re,  is  a  question  we  cannot  answer ;  but  to 
the  goodness  of  his  general  character,  we  can  bear  the  most  de- 
cided testimony. 

In  mentioning  the  mode  of  letting  Higliland  estates,  (the  re- 
mark might  have  been  applied  to  estates  every  where),  Sir  George 
reprobates  the  fashionable  practice  of  advertising  farms,  and  the 
manoeuvres  played  off  on  these  occasions,  to  squeeze  up  the  offers 
of  the  tenantry.  We  have  often  maintained,  if  tenants  took  the 
same  ways  of  disposing  of  their  produce  as  gentlemen  do  when 
letting  their  land,  that  they  would  be  hooted  and  hissed,  not  only 
by  the  mob,  but  by  every  decent  person ;  therefore,  are  glad  to 
notice,  that  Sir  George  Mackenzie's  sentiments  are  very  mucli  in 
unison  with  those  we  have  constantly  maintained  in  the  course 
of  our  publication. 

*  Of  late  a  mode  of  Icttliicr  Hi^rhlanJ  estates  has  become  fashion- 
able,  fraught  with  mischief,  whicli  must  ultimately  fall  upon  the 
proprietors.  InJccd  the  mi-cliict  has  aheady  Iv^cn  eMcnsively  felt. 
tVhen  an  estate  is  out  of  lease,  pompous  advertisements  are  publish- 
ed in  the  newspapers,  (graiifying  ro  doubt  to  the  vanity  of  the  pro- 
prietors), in  wiuch  the  number  of  farms,  and  tlie  number  of  acres  rf 
which  each  consists,  are  carefully  displayed,  and  beauties  and  ad- 
vantages, ofieu  ideal,  are  held  out  to  induce  farmers  to  come  for- 
^.vard  with  oilers.  A  promise  is  made,  tliough  selJom  if  ever  kept, 
that  the  names  of  unsucccs>fi;l  candidates  will  he  concealed.  There 
are  speculators  in  farming,  as  in  every  other  prc/fession  ;  and  on 
reading  such  advertisements,  numbers  of  them  make  inquiries,  and 
travel  to  see  the  farms  sv)  magnihcently  described.  They  are  sure 
that  they  can  atlord  to  offer  a  great  deal  more  for  the  farnis  than  the 
old  occupiers  ;  and  in  making  their  proposals  to  the  landlord,  ihey 
too  frequently  exceed  the  bounds  of  moderation  and  common  sense. 
Notwithstanding  this,  they  are  often  disappointed  ;  for  it  sometinu\s 
liappens,  that  a  Highland  proprietor  is  anxious  10  retain  his  populari- 
ty, at  the  same  time  that  he  soucezes  up  the  rents  of  his  estate.  }lfr 
tells  the  old  f  cc^!p:cr<,  tliat  he  has  been  offered  so  much  for  his  lar.J>; 
l>ut  that  iie   cannot   thiiik  of  removing  them,  if  tliey  are  ready  to 

give 
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give  what  they  must,  as  he  supposes,  know  to  be  tlie  value  of  their 
farms. 

«  I  know  many  striking  examples  of  the  dismal  effects  of  eiving 
what  is  called  a  preference  on  equal  terms.  I  have  myself  ex  penenced 
them  to  a  certain  degree,  and,  on  that  account,  reckon  myself  for- 
tunate, since  my  experience  has  been  gained  at  an  early  period  of 
my  life.  I  have  been  grossly  mistaken  for  once  ;  and  I  trust  that 
otliers  will  feel,  and  as  readily  acknowledge  tlieir  error.  Though 
the  number  of  my  tenants  was  but  small  to  whom  I  offered  so  cruel 
an  alternative,  and  though  they  and  I  have  suffered  but  little,  that 
little  has  been  of  infinite  use  to  me  ;  and  though  I  cannot  accuse 
myself  of  having  told  any  thing  but  truth  to  my  tenants,  when  I 
mentioned  to  them  what  I  had  been  offered  for  their  farms,  yet  I 
cannot  help  disburdening  my  mind  of  my  sentiments  on  this  subiKt, 
although  in  doing  so  I  carry  home  condemnation  to  myself.  The 
ultcmitive  to  the  tenants  is  severe  in  the  extreme.  They  must  give 
an  additional  rent,  or  they  must  remove.  If  they  remain,  ruin  soon 
stares  them  in  the  face,  at  length  overwhelms  them,  and  they  and 
Oieir  families  are  reduced  to  beggary.  If  they  remove,  they  must 
descend  to  the  cultivation  of  waste  land,  in  order  to  earn  a  wretched 
subsistence  ;  or  tliey  must  go  to  America  for  the  chance  of  indepen- 
dence, leaving  their  merited  curses  behind  them. 

«  No  exaggerated  picture  of  distress  can  be  drawn  to  convey  to 
the  feeling  mind  the  horrible  consequences  of  such  conduct  as  hu 
been  mentioned,  towards  a  numerous  tenantry.  Whatever  difier- 
ence  of  opinion  may  exist  respecting  the  necessity  of  reducing  the 
number  of  occupiers  of  land  in  the  Highlands,  there  can  exist  but 
01  le  opinion  on  conduct  such  as  has  been  described, — ^that  it  is  cruel, 
unjust,  and  dishonourable,  especially  if,  as  too  often  happens,  the 
old  tenants  are  falsely  informed  of  offers  having  been  made.  Such 
a  doc'ption  is  so  mean,  that  its  having  been  ever  practised  is  enough 
tw  bring  indelible  disgrace  upon  us  all.  Having  acknowledged  my 
error,  and  expressed  my  sentiments  honestly,  I  trust  that  I  shall  be 
excused  for  saying,  that  at  tlie  time  I  exacted  from  the  old  occupiers 
tho  rent  which  I  have  been  offered  for  my  farm,  I  was  convinced 
that,  if  tliey  clu)se  to  be  active,  they  could  easily  pay  the  rent,  by 
applying  themselves  to  ft^hing,  and  even  profit  by  tlie  farm.  I  am 
still  of  the  same  opinion ;  and  must  add  that,  about  the  time  I  let 
tho  part  (>f  my  property  to  which  I  allude,  and  which  I  now  occupy 
myself,  tlie  illicit  distillation  of  spirits  began  to  be  practised  on  thft 
Wfsr  coast.  Since  tliiit  time,  I  have  learned  that  none  of  the  enter- 
p  ing  tishermen  of  the  East  coast  and  Murray  frith  have  any  con* 
itxion  with  the  soil,  exce;n  that  they  may  have  little  gardens;  and 
•  .:'"'  satisfied  that  ti^herni^Mi  ought  not  to  have  the  possession  of  mon- 
i"J  than  is  snriklent  to  provide  their  fa.milies  with  vegetables  for 
.■   r  homely  b'>'ard. 

'  The  mode  c>f  letting  Highland  estates,  which   seems  to  be  the 

»r  obioctionablo,  is,  that  the  proprietor  should  inform  himself  well 

•f 
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of  the  real  value  of  his  lands,  taking  into  consideration  the  fluctua- 
tion of  markets.  After  he  has  parcelled  out  his  estate  into  farms  of 
proper  extent,  he  should  fix  the  rent,  and  offer  them  accordingly 
to  we  old  occupiers,  or  to  whom  he  pleases.  When  a  proprietor 
acts  in  this  manner,  there  will  be  an  eager  competition  for  his  farms ; 
and  he  will  have  it  in  his  power  to  choose  menof  respectable  character, 
industry,  and  capital,  to  be  his  tenants.  The  presenr  mode  of  let- 
dne  farms  in  general,  is  a  sort  of  private  roup  or  auction,  the  trans- 
actions of  which  are  equally  dishonourable  with  those  which  in  this 
country  are  known  to  obtain  at  many  public  ones,  both  among  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  where  some  person  or  persons  are  employed  to 
Udy  in  order  to  raise  the  prices  of  what  is  exposed  to  sale.  In  the 
case  of  a  furnif  the  landlord  takes  the  office  of  **  White  Bonnet  '* 
Upon  himself. 

<  Instances  of  the  effects  of  attempting  to  retain  popularity,  at 
the  expense  of  the  old  tenantry,  could  easily  be  -jnumerated.  But 
at  n  an  unpleasant  task  to  detail  scenes  of  misery  and  ruin.  I  could 
with  less  reluctance  select  some  examples  of  the  effects  of  letdag 
lands  to  the  highest  bidder.  But  as  thi^  disease  generally  brings 
with  it  a  remedy,  (which,  however,  has  not  always  tne  proper  effect) 
it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  particulars. 

*  It  may  be  remarked,  in  general,  that*  in  order  to  recover  rents 
from  the  old  occupiers  a  little  in  arrear,  or  even  such  as  have  been 
due  for  a  long  time,  a  prosecution  before  a  court  of  law  is  not  al- 
ways the  wisest  method  to  employ.  Hf  the  defendant  unfortunately 
chooses  to  appear  in  court,  he  must  sell  all  his  stock  to  pay  expenses. 
If  he  should  not  appear,  his  case  is,  if  possible,  worse.  Judgment 
is  pronounced  in  his  absence,  and  ultimate  diligence  is  employed  a- 

fainst  him.     His  cattle  are  sold  ;  he  is  driven  from  his  house,  and 
e  and  his  family  are  obliged  to  depend  on  the  charity  of  the  bene- 
volent for  bread  to  eat.     The  interference  of  the  laws  wisely  esta- 
blished for  protecting  the  rights  and  liberties  of  this  blessed  country, 
may  thus,  through  the  vanity  or  caprice,  or  some  worse  passion,  of  a 
factor,  or  through  the  ignorance  of  a  landlord,  be  converted  into  a 
powerful  engine  of  oppression  and  extortion.     I  feel  ashamed  that 
such  practices  should  exist  in  a  country  where  my  lot  is  cast ;  but 
since  the  management  of  estates  is  a  subject  on  which  the  Board  re- 
quires information,  I  have  no  hesitation  to  execute,  as  far  as  may  be 
Useful,  so  unpleasant  a  task  as  that  ^hich  I  have  undertaken.     It  is 
some  consolation,  however,  to  think,  that  the  exposure  of  the  existence 
of  such  proceedings  as  those  of  which  I  have  given  an  outline,  may 
lemedy  an  evil  which  probably  admits  of  no  other  cure. '     p.  241-45. 
That  imptifeft  huftandry  is  earned  on  m  Well  Rcfs,  is  com- 
pletely afcertained  by  w!iat  follows  ;  thou^^h^  we  bclltve  that,  not 
tnore  than  forty  years  aj^o,  tlie  whole  ploughing  of  the  Highlands 
^as  conduced  in  a  fimibr  manner. 

•  The  mode  of  ploughing  which  was  formerly  general  over  the 
^vhole  of  this  country,  and  which  is  still  practised  by  the  small  tc- 
^antSr  is  somewhat  curious.     The  plough  vras  extremely  rude.     It 

a  ^vjis 
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Tvas  drawn  by  four  horses  abreast.  Between  the  plough  and  the 
horses  was  a  lonj^  apparatus  of  twisted  birch  twigs,  by  which  they 
were  united.  The  halters  were  fixed  in  four  hoKs  made  in  a  piece  oif 
wood  about  six  feet  long,  which  was  held  by  the  driver,  who  was 
tlius  enabled  to  pull  all  the  horses  :»t  once,  and  encourage  tliem  to 
move  forward,  by  occasionally  applying  his  stick  to  their  noses.  He 
walked  backwards  with  his  face  towards  the  ploughman,  and  di- 
rected tlie  breadth  of  tlie  furrow  slice.  A  man  attended,  whose  of- 
tice  was  to  keep  the  plough  in  the  ground,  by  pressing  on  the  end  of 
the  bttiini  with  his  whole  weiglit.  A  fourth  followed  with  a  crooked 
spade,  Willi  which  he  turned  <wer  such  parts  of  tlie  ground  as  the 
plough  had  missed,  and  he  also  turned  over  such  slices  as  had  fallen 
back. 

*  The  seed  was  scattered  in  great  profusion,  and  slightly  covered 
by  means  of  hanows  with  wooden  teeth.  Tliese  were  fastened  by 
birch  twigs  to  the  tails  of  wild  young  horses,  which  were  thus  first 
accustomed  to  labour.  There  are  many  of  tlie  country  people  who 
Mill  disiippn^ve  of  harrows  with  iron  teeth,  because  they  tear  up  the 
roots  of  the  grass.  Mr  Downie  was  the  lirst  person  who  introduced 
an  iniprc^ved  ploucjh,  worked  by  a  pair  of  horses  without  a  driver. 
This  was  done  only  about  nineteen  years  ago,  and  caused  great  as- 
tonishment among  the  natives. '     p.  *Jl-9 — 250. 

The  cod  fL-iherv  of  Gairloch  is  minutelv  described  ;  and  it  de- 
served  that  honour  ; — for  assuredly,  it  has  been  long  regarded  a9 
the  most  successful  of  ail  Our  Scotish  fisheries.  Sir  Hector 
Mackenzie,  the  proprietor,  deserves  well  of  his  country  5  and  we 
most  willingly  join  Sir  George,  in  commending  the  liberal  and 
judicious  conduct  of  that  genrleman. 

'  The  cod  tibhery  of  Gairloch  has,  from  lime  immemorial,  been  the 
most  coii'^iant  and  regularly  proJ.active  cf  any  on  the  coasts  of  Scot- 
land. This  is  f'robably  f^w  ing  to  iliere  being  in  this  quarter  the  most 
considerable  ext.r/.t  of  c«o:'.:i  sandy  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  numerous  !)anksin  tlio  Minch,  w/htc  t!:?  fish  find  the  best  bottom 
and  slielter  f-^r  spav.i'.ir.r,  and  abundance  of  food,  consisting  of  small 
crabs,  sar.d-ttls,  star-il::^.,  n:u:.icl:>,  ci-ckles,  5:c.  which  are  al^vays 
found  in  their  .tririaths. 

'  The  ^ifh  :-nv  in   Irll  r:ic,  r-nd  lit  ^t  conditinn,  in  January,  when 

tl:e  fishi::;;  i:-;u;;i]y  H^^ffTiF. :   and  :!:•_'/  regularly  become  poorer  till 

•"iilly   s;;:iv.niJ,  \v/:!(,ii  ':.ipp.r.'.:  aliciiit  ilie  end  of  April,    when   the 

fi-inng    euiis.       T^io  si---.*   if  the    fish    is  small,  but  they  are  rich. 

".^iu'V  v."j.'iL^h,  on  an   av-nigo,   /.-'e   pounds  e-icli,  when  cleaned  for 

;ajil].g.     't'hcy  h  iv??  u«,uil/  lyic-i  sent  pickl-.d,  and  also  dried,  to 

'^rclnid*  I.ivr'rpi  A  and    )...iid{)»i,  :'.:hI  were  formerly  sent  dried  to 

-^^■■ain.      The   raiivcs   of  'r.c   lu  ir^;)i  louring  shores  are,   in   general, 

•'\rl ll^i'.;•ly  f.ccupK'd   in  lliis   :•  .l-ing.      But,  from   the   dl»ficiilty  of 

.•'^v:i.:ir:g  Lait,   oiiiy  a]>')'.it   fvvo-ity  boats,  each   having  about  40(» 

'(.vks,  are   enjph)yi.'u.     The  averai't-  aiiiiual  produce  of  tliis  fishing 

or  fiiteen  years  ha.^  exceeded  *20,()()0  cod.     But  were  the  fishermen 

o  ^r^\f   '-It  bylf  •^'^  ir'^'^blc  some  oUicrs  do  to  procure  bait,  tlicy 

might 
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t  certainly  double  the  prodiyre.  Indeed  the  ofF4ils  of  the  fish 
might  very  well  serve  for  bait.  I  huye  myself  often  caught  the 
ish,  by  using  the  oflFals  and  fle^h  of  tlieir  own  species ;  and  the 
5  not  a  less  voracious  fish.  To  those  acquainted  with  the  cod 
y,  it  will  appear  singular,  that  the  fishery  of  Gairloch  is  never 
ssful  when  hand  lines  are  nsed.  This  is  supposed  to  be  owing 
J  fish  finding  their  food  at  the  bottom. 

[essrs  J.  Nicol  and  Voinig  are  the  fish-curers.  They  are  obliged 
reive  the  fish  taken,  while  they  continue  to  be  good.  The  fish- 
i  are  a  class  of  people  inhabiting  tlie  shores  on  the  Bay  of  Gair- 
paying  from  one  pound  Sterling  to  two  guineas  of  rent  for  land- 
receive  for  each  cod  fish,  measuring  eighteen  inches  from  the 
Jer  fins  to  the  tail,  SJd.  ;  and  for  every  ling  measuring  thirty 
»  as  above,  .5d.  iSir  Hector  Mackenzie,  the  proprietor,  gives 
shermen  a  bounty  of  twenty  guineas,  which  is  divided  among 
ews  of  the  best  fished  boats,  pointed  out  by  a  jury  of  the  fisher- 
hemselves.  He  gives  wood  for  boats  and  houses,  and  receives 
ler  remuneration  than  ^d.  per  fish.  But,  more  than  this,^  Sir 
»r  takes  upon  himself  to  make  good  to  the  fishers  the  payment 
)  them  from  the  fish-curers,  and  takes  the  risk  of  not  recovering 
m  himself.  By  this  he  has  lost  many  hundreds  of  pounds, 
an  example  this  is  !  Here  we  see  a  proprietor,  not  only  encou- 
j  industry  by  every  ordinary  means,  but  absolutely  risking,  and 
,  large  sums  of  money,  in  the  most  laudable  and  noble  exertions 
untain  and  support  a  trade  most  valuable  for  the  country  and 
ople  engaged  in  it.  Such  conduct  is  beyond  all  praise.  That 
s  not  met  wi;^  assistance  from  the  Board  of  Trustees,  or  by 
les  from  Governnicrt,  (which  were  once  given,  but  withdrawn), 
proceed  from  Sir  I  lector's  own  modesty,  which  has  induced 
D  conceal  his  ^^(>d  Jeeds,  even  from  his  neighbours  and  friends, 
^  w]v;m  I  am  pnMiJ  U)  reckon  myself,  until,  by  my  inquiries  on 
bject  of  the  ti-herlt-s,  I  have  fortunately  brought  them  to  light, 
t  that  he  will  not  depni  my  praise  flattery.  But  I  cannot  help 
^  my  feeble  voice,  and  saying,  that  Sir  Hector  IV^ackenzie  most 
ieserves  tlie  gratitude  of  his  country.  Now  that  I  have  taken 
»erty  of  publishing  his  great  and  patriotic  exertions  in  support- 
le  fishery,  £  have  no  doubt  of  his  gaining  all  the  applause  to 
his  very  di:jintere3tcd  conduct  so  well  entitles  him. '     p.  260 — 

I  account  of  the  eflablidimont  at  Ulbpool,  by  the  Britifii 
y  for  extending  the  Filhorirr,  is  of  a  melancholy  nature, 
)t  more  fo  th;m  may  alsv.iys  bie  expected,  when  people  un- 
inted  with  be.fip.cft;  atteript  to  force  a  rride  which  would 
herwife  h-^ve  exiled.  The  account,  thoui^h  long,  is  inr<  r- 
;  then  for'\  Ojall  be  t.^ken  into  our  next  Number,  topetl^er 
i.moft  juiic  iotis  .pd  fenfible  lorter  from  Mr  M'Donald  oi 
Inver  to  Cb.u)  -  Grmr  efq.  M.  P.  on  the  improvement  of 
heries.  If  pr  iclic.ibb*,  Sir  George  Mackenzie's  fentiments 
t  import.mt  ciu-^ili-n  !h :!!  jlfo  be  prefeiitcd.  In  the  mean 
.  XT.    NO.  j;.  R' 
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trme,  it  may  be  dated,  that  the  abolifliment  of  the  falt-duty  wouldf 
in  onr  immhle  opinion,  do  more  to  benefit  the  fi(herle8  than  all 
the  pLns  whicli  have  hitherto  been  propofed.  Bread  and  beef 
may  as  well  be  t:ixcd  as  fait,  the  one  being  as  much  a  necefTdry  of 
life  as  the  others.  A  drawback,  no  doubt,  is  allowed  upon  f^t 
ufed  in  the  fifh^ries ;  but  the  trouble  occafioned  to  thofe  who  ob- 
tain it  is  confiderahle ;  whild,  after  all,  a  door  is  thereby  opened 
ior  fraudulent  practices,  ncit  to  be  prevented  by  the  mod  vigilant 
exertions  of  the  falt-oflicers. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  have  received  much  fatisfa^^ion  fromtheSur- 
veyof  Rofsand  Cromarty  fliires',  and  earn eftlywifh,  that  the hufband* 
ry  of  tlic  Bririfli  empire  had  uniformly  been  furveyed  and  reported  by 
perfons  equally  well  qualified  for  the  talk  as  Sir  George  S.  Macken- 
zie, Bart.  The  fentiments  of  the  worthy  Baronet  are  in  general  ex- 
tremely liberal,  particularly  when  he  treats  on  the  fyftem  of  con^ 
iiexion  betwixt  bndlord  and  tenant;  and,  whilft  confiderable  know- 
ledge of  practical  hufbandry  is  conftantly  exhibited,  we  difcem  a 
laudabK*  anxiety  to  gather  information  at  the  beft  fources*  With 
11  very  few  exceptions  the  work  is  much  to  our  mind  ;  but  as  thefe 
exceptions  relate  almoft  entirely  to  fubjefts  of  minor  importance^ 
the  value  of  the  work  is  not,  on  that  account^  materially  leflen- 

ed.  N. 

Since  writing  the  above,  fome  remarks  on  one  branch  of  the 
Rofs  and  Cromarty  Survey  have  been  received,  from  a  rc- 
fnectable  correfpondcnt^  and  are  infcrted  at  his  requeft. 
In  dating  barley  as  a  mod  important  crop  in  a  good  rotation^ 
^'.ir  George  ri-grets  the  many  checks  given  to  its  culture.  He  com- 
plains of  fcvere  rcftrit'^^ions  impofed  by  the  law  for  regulating  dif- 
tiliation  from  corn  in  the  Highlands, — Rates  the  propriety  of  im- 
pofing  all  duty  on  the  pcrfecfi  article, — cxprefFes  a  wiih  that  the 
tax  on  diiliilers  fliould  be  Itvied  equally — meaning,  we  fuppofei  in 
the  fame  manner,  and  to  the  fame  extent,  over  Great  Briuini— - 
and  adds,  that  if  the  duty  was  fo  equalized,  every  diftiller  would 
liave  it  in  his  power  to  make  fpirits  of  what  quality  he  pleafed. 
After  all.  Sir  Geor«re  acknowledges  this  method  of  taxation  to 
he  impraclicahle  ;  therefore,  to  relieve  the  diftillers  from  the  vex- 
atious regulations  to  which,  over  Scotland,  he  fiippofes  they  arc 
fubjefted,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  fecure  the  revenue,  he  pro- 
pofes  the  follovvinir  plan. — Separate  the  bufinefs  of  maltllcr  and 
didiller, — reftricl  the  diftillers  to  the  ufe  of  malt  alone, — lay  all 
the  duty  en  this  cnv  crticlt^ — and  prevent,  by  different  rellridions 
and  fcvere  penalties,  the  introduftion  of  unmalted  grain.  On  this 
fubje£^,  our  ideas  are  at  variance  with  thofe  of  the  refpeflable 
Baronet.  To  country  gentlemen,  or  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Highlands,  we  believe  moft  of  the  Excife  laws  bear  the  afpedi  of 
fcverity  \  but,  neither  in  extent  of  duties,  nor  olherwife,  arc  the 
Highland  diltilleij  io  burthencd  as  Uieir  Southern  breiliren.    io 
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the  Highlands,  each  gallon  of  ftill-room  is  only  required  to  pro-^ 
duce  75  gallons  fpirits  annually ;  while,  in  the  Lowlands,  2025 

S lions  mud  be  made  from  the  fame  capacity  ot  ilUUcoiltencs. 
le  only  other  legal  reftridion  deferviiig  notice  is^  *  that  for  eve* 
tj  100  gallons  fermented  worts^  10  gallons  fpirits  mult  b^  produc- 
ed;' and  this,  were  no  grain  ntanufafturied  but  what  is  ralfed  with« 
in  their  own  dldrifl,  we  are  aifured  by  ptofefliondl  men,  can  be 
done  without  lofs.  In  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland/  t6i  gallons^ 
and  in  England  1 8  gallons  fpirits,  mdft  be  made  froni  the  fame 
quantity  of  worts.  In  point  of  time,  the  Highlanders  can  have 
no  complaint,  as  it  is  an  edabliihed  fa6l,  that  many  diftillers  north 
of  the  line,  in  place  of  75  gallons  fpintSi  the  quantity  required^ 
a£lually  make  300  gallons  fpirits  from  every  gallon  of  liccnfe.  In 
duty,  they  have  alfo  a  material  preference^  being  only  chargeable 
with  4$.  5d.  on  the  gallon  of  fpirits,  while  the  Lowland  diilillcrs  are 
obliged  to  pay  5s.  i^d.  per  gallon.  Equalising  the  duty  upon  fpi- 
rits, and  upon  all  articles  of  commerce,  over  the  kingdom,  is  a 
change,  *  as  a  uliole^  *  devoutly  to  be  wifhed  ;  but  we  fear,  in  the 
prcfent  fituation  of  Rofs  and  Cromarty,  where  wealth  and  im- 
provement are  yet  but  rarely  to  be  met  with,  an  alteratioti  of  thift 
fort  would  not  benefit  thofe  concerned,  but  rather  have  a  contrary 
eflFeft.  In  the  Lowlands,  where  the  value  of  labour,  of  moneys 
and  the  improved  (late  of  agriculture,  approach  nearer  to  that  o£ 
thefe  articles  in  England,  a  free  intercourfe  with  that  country- 
would  not  only  fcrve  the  Lowland  diflillers,  but  Scotland  in  gene- 
ral, and,  in  our  opinion,  the  Revenue  alfo. 

Of  Sir  George's  plan,  we  muft  exprcfs  our  unqualified  difappro- 
bation.  If  the  whole  duty  now  chargeable  upon  ipirits  was  laid 
upon  malt,  nothing  but  the  very  bell  barley  would  be  manufadlur- 
cd,  the  value  of  Englifh  corn  and  Englifti  land  would  be  augment- 
ed, while  the  produce  of  Scotland  would,  for  distillation^  remain 
unfaleable  and  negle(^cd.  Befides,  how  can  the  ufe  of  unmalted 
corn  be  either  difcovered  or  prevented  ?  To  do  fo,  we  confider 
perfectly  impoflible.  In  this  part  of  the  Survey,  we  tegret  that 
Sir  George's  ideas  had  not  been  better  dirc£lcd ;  and  that,  in 
place  of  attempting  to  multiply  the  reflri£tions  on  the  con- 
fumption  of  barley,  he  had  not  rather  followed  the  opinion  of 
many  well-informed  countrymen,  in  condemning  the  already  high 
rate  of  duty,  as  operating  materially  againfl  the  ufe  of  inferior, 
or,  in  fact,  of  Scots  barley  in  dilUllation,  and  this  without  gain 
to  the  revenue.  There  are  certain  bounds,  beyond  which  taxation 
will  not  fucceed  ;  and,  in  this  inilance,  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  that 
the  malt- tax  has  not,  of  late  years,  yielded  a  greater  fum  to  the 
revenue  than  was  received  from  the  fame  fource  previous  to  the 
immenfe  incre  ife  of  duty.  Taxing  raw  produce  fhould  always  be 
avoided,  if  the  duty  can  be  fecured  on  the  perfe6^  article.  In 
the  iird  inilance,  no  didinflion  is  made  for  quality.     Much  pro- 
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duce  may  be  loft  to  the  community  from  notbeingr  worth  the  duty 
chargeable  upon  it ;  and,  in  fome  fituations,  materials  and  experi- 
ence may  be  wanting,  properly  to  mature  the  aiticle  taxed ;  whcre- 
as»  if  the  adtual  produce  is  fairly  charged  with  duty,  the  objcd  of 
Government  might  be  attained,  without  opprefllng  any  individual, 
or  the  public  fultaining  any  lofs.  We  know  that  Englifli  barlej  ii 
now  generally  multed  in  tScotland ;  and  thefe  circumftances  con- 
vince us,  thar  the  malt-duty,  equal  to  21s.  per  boll,  is  a  moreop- 
prefiive  tax  on  the  agricultural  intereft  of  this  country  than  is  fop- 
pofed  ;  while,  at  the  fame  time,  it  is  an  impolitical  meafure,  inib 
far  as  Government  receive  no  additional  revenue  from  it.  Maltj  ex- 
cept for  private  brewing,  mud  undergo  fome  other  operation,  on-  I 
der  furvcy  of  the  Revenue  officers,  before  the  produce  from  it  be 
ripened  for  confum prion ;  and,  in  that  ftage,  we  would  rccomp 
mend  that  a  great  part  of  the  duty  now  levied  from  it  (hould  be 
charged  ;  and,  were  malt  not  removed  without  a  reguUr  permiti 
and  fome  (imple  addition^il  meafures,  the  duty  might  be  attached 
or  extended  to  private  brewing.  This  fubjedl  is  deferving  of  in-  I 
Vf  (ligation  ;  and  we  hope  it  will  meet  with  attention^  both  from 
the  I  mded  intereft  and  the  Legiflature. 

We  wifli  th^t  Sir  George  had  favoured  us  more  at  length  with 
his f^ntinc nts  upon  illicit  diftillation,  knowing  he  has  turned  lus 
attention  minutely  to  that  fiibje£l.     A  continutince  of  that  prac* 
tice  muft  pr-vcnt  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  from  turn- 
ing their  attention  to  habits  of  induftry, — have  pernicious  effe&r 
in   a   mornl    point  of  view,  on  thofe  engaged  in  that  nefarious 
trade, — md,  independent  of  injuring  the  public  revenue,  be  a  real 
lofs  to  the  proprietors  of  the  North,  by  preventing  the  improve- 
ment of  tht*ir  country.     If  illicit  diftillation  was  prevented,  which,, 
we  hefitite  not  to  aflert,  could  be  efFefted  with  equal  cafe  as  the 
(hecp-farming  was   introduced,  rejjular  diftilleries,  condufied  by 
men  of  c^ipital  and  ability,  would  be  eftablillied  to  the  extent  re- 
quired for  fupplying  the  confnmp;ion  of  the  diftrift; — the  people 
thvn,  not  trufting  to  tht^ir  former  mifcrablc   bufmefs,  would  of 
neceffity  apply  themfelves  to  a  more  regular  courfe  of  life; — and 
one  half  of  the  grain  manufactured  in  this  legal  manner,  would 
make  the  fame  quantity  of  fpirits  as  fornncrly,  by  which  a  very 
confiderable  favin;?  of  provifioiis  and  labour   would   occur  to   the 
public.     To  fupprcfs  this  deftiuctive  and  illicit  trnde,  wc  would 
not  at  prrfcnt  wiiii  the  Enjj;lilh  or  Lowland  law  and  duty  extended 
to  the  North  ;  bur  would  heartily  join  in  opinion  with  two  rc- 
fpectablc  and  intcHi;;cnt  gf  ncral  furveyors  to  the  Honourable  Board 
of  Excife  on  th's  fuhjccr,  who  reported,  •  that  any  law,  or  any  rate 
of  duty,  fliould  be  extended  to  the  Highhnds  that  would  please  the 
proprietors y  and  be  the  means  of  procuring  ihiir  fupport,  in  pre- 
venting private  diftillation.  ' 
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The  weather,  during  the  months  of  March,  April  and  May,  wa 
:h  the  exception  of  a  few  days,  uncomnnoDly  hoftile  to  ve^jctat'o 
iy  at  feveral  periods,  even  highly  unfavourable  to  the  procefles  Cv : 
Eted  with  feed-work.  Cold  winds,  generally  from  the  eaftern  point 
^en  accompanied  with  froft,  fnow,  fleet  and  rain,  prevailed  during  tl 
isXeSi  part  of  thefe  months.  Hence,  ploughing,  (owing  and  harn*w 
f,  were  greatly  retarded  ;  and  vegetation  was  placed  in  a  more  bad 
j'd  ilate  than  ufually  known,  even  in  the  variable  difpofition  of  Br 
ii  ch'mate.  Many  fields  of  wheat  were  alfo  deflroyed,  or  at  leall  fu 
rd  fo  feverely,  as  to  render  it  necc/Tary  either  to  plough  them  up,  c 
feed  them  a  fecond  time  ;  and  artificial  graffes  were  fo  bladed  an 
peded  in  their  growth,  as  to  furniOi  caufe  for  fufpe<^ing  that  a  fu 
>p  of  them  will  not  be  obtained  this  feafon.  According  to  our  ac 
iiots  from  the  feveral  di(lri6ts,  more  wheat  has  lately  been  ploughe 

than  ever  known  in  this  country  ;  and  it  is  remarked,  with  concerr 
It  the  appearance  of  many  fields  fuffered  to  iland,  is  by  no  means  of 
>mifing  nature.  Oats  have  likewife  fufferrd  feverely,  from  the  d€ 
ti^ive  ravages  of  the  grub  werm,  that  infect  having  been  difcovere 
many  fituations  where  it  was  never  before  recognized. 
The  value  of  grain  has  in  fomc  rcfpedis  increafed,  chiefly  owin; 
the  advanced  rate  of  freight,  and  the  high  price  given  for  wheat  a 
ei^n  markets.  Grain,  of  home  produce,  except  fnch  as  is  found 
i  of  fine  quality,  meets,  however,  with  a  dull  fale,  as  formerly.  Th 
rentable  c't  fi;:icncy  of  lall  year's  wheat  crop,  as  often  mentioned  ii 
s  Work,  is  noiv  completely  afceitained,  by  the  immenfe  importation 
the  laii  fix   months, — importations  greatly  exceeding  thofe  of  i  8o< 

1 80 1,  and  by  far  the  largeil  that  ever  took  place  in  Britain  dur 
;  fuch  a  short  period.  Without  them,  it  is  almolt  certain  that  1 
id  of  dearth  would  have  happened  ;  or,  at  leaft,  that  the  peopL 
II  have  refortcd  to  fub'titutes  for  wheat  in  the  manufacture  of  flour 
rhaps  our  formidable  adverfari',  in  furniniiug  us  with  fuch  large  fup 
:s  of  bread  con),  did  not  play  his  cards  with  his  accuflomed  pru 
ice  ;  indeed  his  coi.duit  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  fuppofing 
t  money  was  an  artic!?  equally  icarcc  in  France  as  wheat  was  in  Bri 
1.  Of  other  i:r?.ir.^,  naniciy,  barky,  oats,  and  peas,  no  fcarcity  ha 
)eared,  mark- is  having  c^-i-llnntly  b?cn  fully  and  regularly  fuppliei 
h  thcle  articK  s  on  moderate  terms,  holding  in  view  the  depreffion  o 

value  of  mo'ioy.  lnd;.e;i,  the  ftock  in  hand,  of  all  grains,  is  fup 
ed  to  exceed  thnt  of  many  former  fjafons  at  the  commencement  o 
»mer  ;  bi't,  it  mali  he  added,  that  a  confiderable  portion  of  thai 
k  id  of  fuwli  inferior  or  damaged  quahty,  as  fcarcely  to  find  purcha 
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fersy  unlefs  a  degree  of  fcarcity  prevails  greater  than  any  yet  experi- 
enced. 

Fat  cattle  are  at  much  the  fame  prices  as  formerly  reported  ;  and 
it  is  not  expelled  that  any  further  advance  will  occvir  this  feafon, 
Good  fheep  are  fcarce,  and  mud  be  fo  for  a  month  or  two,  as  few  or 
none  are  killed  at  this  time  of  the  year,  except  young  fheep,  which, 
however  fat,  are  feldom  of  that  rich,  delicious  quality,  as  thofe  of  foil 
growth.  Lambs  have  appeared  in  greater  numbers  at  market,  than 
could  have  been  reafonably  expeAed  under  the  adverfities  of  the  feafoa  | 
and  prices  have,  in  ordinary  cafes,  been  fomewhat  higher  than  laft  year. 
Lean  (lock  fully  maintains  the  value  of  lall  nine  months. 

The  cultivation  of  Swedifh  turnip,  or  ruta  baga,  is  rapidly  increafiog 
in  many  diilrids,  as  is  proved  by  the  demand  for  feed  exceeding  greatly 
the  quantity  which  could  be  fupplied.  The  benefit  of  this  root  is  every 
year  more  and  more  afccrtained  ;  as,  without  it,  or  yellow  turnips  (which 
have  much  the  fame  properties),  there  is  no  poflible  method,  in  a  north- 
ern  climate,  of  fupporting  live  (lock,  in  good  condition,  through  the 
months  of  April  and  May,  efpecially  in  feafuns  like  the  paft  one,  when 
the  weather  is  hoftile  to  the  growth  of  artificial  grafles.  Several  agri- 
culturifts  of  tlie  firft  refpe^lability,  capable  of  paying  attention  to  the 
ripeninjr,  winning,  and  cleaning  procefles,  have  this  year  allowed  large 
portions  of  ruta  baga  to  (land  for  a  crop  of  feed  ;  and  it  is  hoped  their 
endeavours  to  provide  the  public  witfi  a  full  fupply  of  this  necel&ry  and 
beneficial  article  will  be  crowned  with  ample  fuccefs. 

Notwithdanding  the  invefligations  in  Parliament,  and  the  numerous 
petitions  prefented  to  both  Houfcs,  there  is  not  the  flighteft  probability 
<^f  di(lil].:tion  from  corn  being  permitted  for  this  feafon  at  leaft  ;  and, 
v/ithout  laying  any  claim  to  the  fpirit  of  prophecy,  we  may  add,  nor 
«iurin^  tlic  continuance  of  the  war,  unlefs  the  landed  intercft  exert 
t hem foKcs  more  efiedhially  than  hitherto  to  procure  a  removal  ©f  the 
proliibixion.  The  meafure  of  (hutting  the  didilleries  as  to  com,  pro- 
<'ecdcd  from  the  diflrels  of  the  Well  India  merchants, — appreheiifiont 
of  a  fcarcity  of  corn  being  only  called  in  to  alarm  the  minds  of  thofci 
M'ho  cither  did  not  or  could  not  make  themfelves  maftcrs  of  the  fub- 
Wcl.  When  the  adt  of  iSc8,  for  preventing  the  ufe  of  corn  in  the 
ililiilleric  .  was  paffed,  there  vvriG  no  want  of  barley  and  oats  in  the 
cjuir.trv  ;  nor  has  there  been  any  fcarcity  of  thcfc  grains  ever  fincc, 
notuitiiitaudirig  the  prohibition  has  hitheito  been  continued.  Should 
the  prohibition  be  perfilled  in,  merely  as  a  meafure  of  prevention,  it  n 
quite  plain  that  it  will  never  have  an  end,  fo  long  as  the  war  laftsi 
«^ven  v.ere  barley  and  oats  to  be  at  ten  ihilliiigji  per  quarter.  The 
iu;)[>ortor3  of  the  prohibition  have  only  to  nidintain,  that,  if  the 
prohibition  io  removed,  bread  corn  will  immediately  become  fcarcc; 
whicli  ariTiiment,  the  only  one  hitherto  ukd,  is  juft  as  good  in  one  yrt^ 
as  in  another  ;  and,  fo  hmg  as  the  prohibition  is  made  a  Govemnjent 
meafure,  every  one  in  the  leail  acquainted  with  political  a(r:iirs  will  a<^" 
kjiovvled^e,  that  the  majority  of  the  Legiflature  will  fupport  it.  Tl»i*t 
^ic  miuitter  will  fupport  the  prohibition  durir.g  the  war,  U  unqucdion- 
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able.  That  honourable  gentleman  knows,  at  lead  bis  adviTers  know 
very  well,  that  a  market  for  fugar  mud  fomehow  or  other  be  provid- 
ed ;  and  as  a  market  cannot  be  found  on  the  Continent,  becaufe  our 
enemies  are  not  fo  kind  to  us  as  we  are  to  them,  he  charitably  finds 
4>ne  at  home  at  the  expenfe  of  the  landed  intereft,  who,  hke  (hcep,  ge- 
nerally fijbmit  to  be  Aom,  without  offering  much  refillance.  But  why 
ihould  the  produce  of  one  part  of  the  empire  meet  with  a  fale,  which 
11  denied  to  the  produce  of  another  part  ?  Let  both  be  put  upon  an 
equal  footing,  and  full  freedom  given  to  the  manufadiirers  and  con- 
iiiroers,  to  ufe  fuch  as  feems  to  them  moft  beneficial  and  convenient. 
According  to  fome  of  the  arguments  lately  ^rged  againft  the  ufe  of 
•com  in  the  diitilleries,  the  manufacture  of  wool  into  cloth  ought  to  be 
prohibited,  fo  as  greater  encouragement  might  be  afforded  to  the  fale 
of  cotton*  another  article  of  Weft  Indian  produce. 

There  is  little  prospect  of  obtaining  substantial  relief  to  the  farmers 
of* Scotland,  from  the  hardships  suffered  under  the  propertj-tax,  as 
from  an  ofiEcial  paj^er  lately  communicated  to  us,  it  appears  beyond 
dispute,  that  the  Minister  is  rather  unacquainted  with  the  reasons 
urged  in  behalf  of  the  farmers  for  reconsidering  the  act.  From  the 
paper  alluded  to,  it  seems  that  two  things  Me^e  confounded,  viz^ 
a«nt  and  proiit^  though  it  may  be  allowed,  that  a  farmer  is  capable 
of  paying  a  certain  sum  as  rent,  while,  at  the  same  time,  lie  does  not 
.draw  one  half  of  that  sum  as  profit  or  income  from  the  lands  in  hii 
possession.  Even  with  regard  to  rent,  it  may,  as  has  often  been  urged> 
Jiappcn  tliat,  though  the  farmer  is  capable  of  paying  the  whole  rent 
during  the  continuance  of  a  lease,  there  may  bo  a  certiiin  part  of  it, 
when  his  expenditure  is  so  great,  that  little  or  nc)  income  is  returned 
to  him.  This  generally  occurs  at  the  conrynencement  of  a  lease  ;  bur 
if  the  farmer  has  capital  stock,  he  trusts  that  the  extraordinary  out- 
lays in  the  first  year')  will  be  remunerated  at  an  after  period.  The: 
revaluing  dause  (at  least  in  the  way  interpreted  by  Scots. Commis- 
sioners) is  directly  hostile  to  such  a  remuneration.  At  the  end  of  se- 
ven years,  tlie  lands  in  possession  of  die  hirnier  m;ty  be  revalued  ;  and, 
for  the  improvements  made  when  he  had  little  or  no  income,  tlicnigh 
assessed  as  enjoying  income  equal  to  one  half  of  rent,  he  is  char'^ed 
witJi  an  addition.'d  15/.  jier  cent,  upon  these  improvements,  notwith- 
standing the  fruits  of  them  may  be  only  paying  up  the  dihi  which 
the  farm  was  due  to  him.  But,  patting  individu.il  interest  aside, 
the  revaluing  clause  is  in  direct  opposition  to  all  improvement.  Ten 
per  cent,  of  profit,  after  paying  current  interest  and  the  amount  oi' 
expenditure,  is,  in  fact,  a  greater  return  than  usually  made  by  any 
ordinary  improvement  of  land  ;  th^rel'ore  we  are  clear,  that  the  rc- 
valuincr  clause  is  decidedly  hostile  to  the  prosperity  of  agriculture. 

Wlien  on  this  subject,  it  may  not  be  impnvper  to  lay  before  cm- 
readers  the  substance  of  a  paper  transmitted  to  a  member  of  Piirlla- 
ment,  who  requested  to  be  informed  concerning  the  way  and  m-am-cr 
U\  which  tl^.e  Property-tax  act  operated  more  severely  upon  the  tj- 
lUnU  o£  Scotland,  than  upon  their  English  breil.rea  ? 
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*  Vou  are  pleased  to  request  a  short  statement  of  the  circamstancei 
•f  diherence  that  exist  in  the  levy  of  the  Property-tax  on  Scots  and 
English  farmers.  This  I  shall  give  in  a  few  words^  and  toUhout  or' 
g  umcnf. 

'  1.  Rents  in  Scotland  are  much  higher  than  in  England.  Whe^ 
ther  this  is  owing  to  better  management)  or  to  tenants  being  contefit 
u-ith  a  sHMllcr  share  of  the  disposcable  produce,  I  cannot  say.  The 
f.ict,  however,  is  certain. 

*  2.  Tenants  in  Scotland  pay  none  of  the  public  burdens  that  f«dl 
upon  liuid,  excepting  a  very  tiitling  sum,  as  their  share  of  fccbool- 
mastcis'  salary  ;  and,  in  some  parishes,  another  small  sum,  for  sop- 
porting  the  poor.  These  burdens  rarely  exceed  one  penny  in  the 
pound  of  real  rent. 

*  3.  Tenants  in  England  pay  every  public  and  parochial  burdeoi 
the  landlords'  property-tax  excepted.  Owing  to  this  circumstanceb 
the  off  or  by-payments  of  many  tenants,  to  tlie  church,  the  poor 
and  the  state,  exceed  the  rent  covenanted  to  be  paid  by  them  to 
tlieir  landlords. 

*  4.  Tenants  in  England,  possessing  land  that  is  tithe- free,  have 
a  deduction  of  one-eigliih  froip  their  rent  on  tliat  account.  In  this 
way,  the  tenant  of  a  iithc>frce  farm  pays  no  more  than  fifteen  pence 
thiee  fartliings  per  pound  <»f  his  rent. 

*  5,  The  act  has  been  executed  upon  different  principles  in  the  two 
countries. 

'  1.  In  Scotland,  where  leases  are  general,  the  tax  has  always 
been  levied  according  to  the  rent  therein  specified,  which  was  ascer- 
tained by  a  produciit>n  o£  leases. 

*  ti.  In  Scotland  every  farm  was  revalued,  if  possessed  for  mort 
tlian  seven  years  ;  and  no  attention  was  given  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  possessed,  whether  by  an  old  superannuated  inan« 
or  one  in  health  and  strength  ;  by  a  poor  man,  or  a  rich  man  ;  under 
restrictions,  or  without  thcin. 

*  :^,  In  Kr.glano  kabos  could  not  be  produced,  because  few  or  none 
are  granted.  Thi  >  made  a  rcsvirt  to  the  roll,  according  to  which 
poor  rates  are  assessed,  to  be  a  necessary  measure.  Indeed,  the  act 
allows  it.  It  is  believed,  the  great  body  of  English  tenants  have  been 
assessed  in  this  v/ay. 

*  1*.  In  England,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  revaluation  has  not  been 
practised.  Revaluation  ivas,  however,  proved  an  abominable  gn^^* 
ance  in  Scotland  ;  because,  wherever  it  was  followed,  the  t^ant,  <» 
course,  was  subjecied.  not  only  to  one  shilling  in  the  pound  upon  the 
extra  rent,  as  his  own  property-tax,  but  also  to  two  shillings  per  pound 
nKire,  as  the  tax  of  the  proprietor,  in  whose  shoes  he  was  supposed  W 
stand. ' 

A  c(^usiderable  sum  has  been  raised  for  Mr  MeHcle,  inventor  of  the 
t!ii. lulling  maohir.e  generdly  used  j  and  it  was  intended  to  present* 
.:■  I  oi'  \l\c  subscribcis  in  this  Number,  had  tiie  subscription  been  com- 
pleted; 
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pleted.  As  additional  subscriptions  are  still  cominc?:  in,  it  has  been 
thought  eligible  i<»  delay  the  pauicula^^s  of  the  li^t  till  a  succeeding 
Number,  when  the  utnicst  care  will  be  used  to  luictige  tlie  whole  in 
a  regular  and  distinct  n»anner.  The  subscilpticn  is  a  creditable 
measure  to  the  agriculturists  of  Scotland,  j. roving,  in  a  high  degree, 
the  ardent  desire  entertained  amongst  them  to  re\s:ird  the  authors  of 
usetul  implements.  In  tact,  the  trirashing-m.ichine  is  an  implement 
of  such  value  as  to  merit  a  rc>\ard  from  rhe  ^tate.  The  inventor  of 
the  life-boat  experienced  the  gratitude  ri  Parliament ;  s.o  did  Mr 
Elkingion,  for  bis  nrw  mode  ol  dramage  : — very  likely  both  rewards 
were  well  deserved  ;  though,  in  the  pn e  if  an  agriculturist,  the 
thrashing  machine  must  be  considered  ;is  avi  invention  inhniiely  more 
beneficial  to  the  public  than  any  of  rj;:  :u.>  already  mentioned. 

Sir  John  Sinclair  has  not  yt't  publi^i t'i  his  treaiise  on  Scotish  hus- 
bandry ;  nor  have  wc  been  so  fortunate  as  to  hear  of  late  concerning 
the  progress  made  in  the  execution  of  that  work.  The  first  chapter 
ys'fXs  printed  in  January  last,  before  Sir  Jfhn  went  to  Parliament,  and 
circ uiaU'd  umonp;  liis  particular  ir.ends.  In  the  course  of  his  inquiries, 
a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  was  received,  some  of  which  we 
intended  to  present  in  tliis  Number,  had  not  our  limits  been  already 
exceeded.  In  our  next.  s(>me  answers  to  the  queries  circulated  by 
the  worthy  Baronet  shall  be  presented. 

It  was  lornierly  mentic;ned,  that  many  Scots  agriculturists  had 
taken  farms  in  Ergland,  and  that  a  strong  desiie  was  gei.eraiiy  ma- 
nifested by  Enghili  propriet^•rs  to  have  Scots  farmers '  settled  upon 
their  estatts.  It  is  (  ur  duty,  IiowcHt,  to  st.ite,  th.at  Scots  farmers 
taukict  be  t(.o  cautious  re*.prcling  tl''  nature  ot  the  agreements  made 
with  buch  pr<»prictc)is,  lest  the  stij  ^laiions  entered  into  be  of  ana- 
lure  which  the  law  cf  the  cr.untry  will  not  sanction.  As,  for  in- 
st.ince,  sh'uld  the  pn>prictor  ot  an  or.tailed  estate  grant  a  lease,  con- 
taining liberty  oi  breaking  up  griss  hind,  the  next  heir  of  entail  may 
dJsoiji «  ii.t  ilie  execution  of  i>ucli  a  lease,  by  a  summary  application 
to  liie  Court  ui'  Cl.ancery,  under  the  assumed  pretence  that  the  pro- 
priolor  in  pos^tSbi^^n  is  committing  KOfte  upon  the  estate,  by  permit- 
ting ihe  grass  laid  to  be  ph  ui^lieo.  In  this  way,  a  farmer  may  get 
into  a  scrape  much  easier  tJian  he  will  ^et  out  of  it.  To  prevent 
such  an  evil,  it  is  advised,  that  no  mini  take  grasb  land  in  England 
with  liberty  of  ph.u^:linig,  unless  he  is  satisHed  that  tlie  propiietor 
in  possessinp,  is  not  restricted,  by  entail,  from  committing  waste;  be- 
cause, as  the  plougliing  of  grass  land  is  interpreted  to  be  a  waste, 
the  faimer  who  take-  land  with  ti?at  permission  may  ultimately  meet 
with  complete  dL.a;,,<  intn  ent.  The  case  has  already  occurred  to  a 
respectable  farmer  iuin  Berwickshire;  as  may  be  more  fully  explain- 
ed on  some  luiiire  oci .  sion. 

Accori'n.g  to  vv.r  rist  accounts,  the  weather  had  generally  be- 
come mere  t.ivcunjbic  over  the  whole  island  ;  and  hopes  were  enter- 
tained tliat  liie  uuverbc   c ire ua^ fiances  which  occurred  during  the 
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greatest  part  of  the  three  past  months,  will  not  be  attended  with 
such  injurious  consequences  as  lately  were  justly  dreaded. — June  S, 


SCOTLAND. 
Lmmrhshirc  Quarterly  Report, 

The  weather,  during  the  current  quarter,  has  been  soxnetimes  fine, 
mnd  at  other  times  severe.  The  mild  weadier,  during  the  latter  part 
cf  January  and  beginning  of  February,  was  succeeded  by  severe 
frosts,  and  some  falls  of  snow  ;  then  by  a  course  of  rainy  weather, 
which  kept  back  seed-time  till  the  middle  of  April.  The  uninter- 
rupted drought  that  has  continued  ever  since,  has  been  propitiousi 
in  no  ordinary  degree,  to  the  labours  of  the  field  ;  and  as  much  work 
has  been  executed,  and  to  as  great  purpose,  as  ever  was  acconi- 
plislied  in  so  short  a  period  of  time.  Though  seed-time  has  seldom 
been  so  late  in  commencing,  yet  the  seed  has  been  sown  in  shorter 
time  than  usual.  The  spring  fallows,  prepanitions  for  potatoes,  bar* 
ley,  &c.  were  never  executed  with  more  ease,  and  to  better  pur- 
pose. 

The  uncommon  warmth  of  the  weather  during  the  last  ten  days 
of  April,  and  the  great  abundance  of  moisture  then  in  the  ground, 
raised  the  braird  sooner,  and  of  course  stionger,  than  was  per- 
haps ever  seen  by  any  person  living.  Vegef.ition  started  with  un- 
common rapidity  and  vigour  ;  but,  during  the  last  tliree  weeks»  the 
wind  has  blown  almost  constantly  from  the  east ;  the  frost  has  been 
often  severe;  and  snov/  has  fallen  to  a  considerable  depth.  Vegetation 
has  been  in  a  great  measure  suspended  ;  and  the  grain  which  had 
sprung  up  has  been  injured.  The  fields  of  grass,  which  had,  at  the 
end  of  April,  the  verdure  of  summer,  have  resumed  the  withered 
aspect  of  the  spring  ;  and  in  niaiiy  places  the  braird  has  been  frost- 
ed, and  destroyed.  The  wheat  crups,  which  had,  during  the  win- 
ter and  spring,  the  most  promising  appearance,  have  now  beconae 
stunted,  and  much  faded. 

The  fruit  trees  on  the  Clyde  (matters  of  considerable  importance 
in  that  quarter)  have  also  been  much  injured  by  the  frost ;  and  should 
the  present  vvea'her  continue  niudi  longer,  the  crop  of  fruit  may  be 
considered  as  lost. 

The  List  winter  was  more  favourable  than  ordinary  to  the  moun- 
tain sheep,  of  which  there  are  many  thousands  in  the  upper  parts  of 
Lanarkshire ;  and  they  readied  the  spring  in  better  condition  dian 
ordinary.  But  the  spiing  has  been  less  propitious  than  the  preced- 
ing winter  to  that  species  of  stock ;  for,  tliough  there  have  been  few 
lost  by  storms  or  drowning,  yet  they  have  suffered,  and  continue  to 
suller,  for  the  want  of  food.  The  prices  of  sheep  were,  during  U:e 
spring,  higher  than  ever  known  ;  but  they  have  become  more  mo- 
derate of  late. 

Yrom  the  great  abundance  of  last  crop,  and  particularly  of  pou- 
rocs  in  moorish  distiicts,  the  prices  of  lean  cattle  have  betn  most  ex- 
eiavjgant.     Butcher- meat,  from  the  same  cauae,  has  been  good,  and 
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in  great  abundance.  Houses  and  cows  brought  remarkably  high 
prices  at  Rutherglen  market,  on  the  11th  instant. 

From  the  great  abundance  of  fodder,  well  preserved,  and  of  po- 
tatoes, the  dairy  stock  have  fared  well  during  the  winter  and  spring, 
and  will  go  to  pasture  in  good  habit, — a  matter  of  great  importance 
to  their  milking  through  the  season.  A  lean  cow  never  gives  much 
milk,  nor  that  of  a  rich  quality.  If  a  cow  is  lean  when  she  drops 
her  calf,  she  will  give  but  little  milk,  and  that  which  she  gires  will 
be  very  poor,  until  she  attain  a  proper  habit  of  body.  Butter  and 
cheese  never  sold  higher  than  at  present. 

As  usual,  many  fine  calves  have  been  fatted  in  this  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  they  have  never  been  known  to  bring  higher  prices.- 

Upper  jinnandale  Quarterly  Report. 

The  dust  which  a  farmer  wishes  to  gather  in  March,  was  not  to 
be  seen  in  that  month,  but  has  abounded  in  April,  and  was  still 
more  plentiful  in  the  past  days  of  May.  The  only  shower  for 
weeks  past,  fell  about  an  hour  ago,  and  it  was  hail.  After  all, 
the  com  crops  do  not  appear  so  ill  as  might  have  been  feared ; 
but  grass  is  very  inferior  for  the  season.  Most  farmers  have  roll- 
ed the  V  hole,  or  a  large  proportion  of  their  com  lands ;  and  no 
season  has  been  more  favourable  for  the  field  dressings  of  potatoe 
and  turnip  lands.  The  former  are  now  all  in  ;  and  the  lands  are 
well  prepared  for  the  latter,  by  the  general  extirpation  of  root  weeds. 

Some  loss  has  been  sustained  among  the  lambs  of  the  Cheviot 
breed  ;  but  the  crop,  on  the  whole,  is  fully  an  average ;  and  much 
need  there  is  for  tliem,  as  prices  are  very  high  for  all  kinds  of  meat, 
and  for  all  descriptions  of  live  stock;  owing  to  a  deficiency  in  lambs, 
the  result  of  unpropitious  years  ;  and  in  cattle,  tlie  result  of  too  ex- 
tensive slaughter  for  veal. 

Fine  wool  is  now  much  worn  ;  and,  there  being  little  expec^'^^'on 
of  any  quantity  from  Spain,  the  demand,  of  course,  is  exr^cted  to 
be  good,  and  the  prices  high.  Oats  are  at  3s.  6d  per  ^^'inchcster 
bushel;  sox\ti  hay  10;d.  to  12d.  per  stone  of  21- lib  avoirdupois  ; 
meadow  hay  8d. ;  oatmeal  2s.  lid.  to  3s.  per  stOP<2 ;  wheat  about 
12  to  ISs.  per  bushel. 

A  succession  of  night  frosts  has  injured  the  plossoms  of  the  ear- 
lier fruit  trees,  and  of  some  of  the  small  fruits.  It  has  also  hurt 
the  expanding  leaves  of  the  plane,  ba^m  poplar,  and  other  forest 
trees,  and  retarded  the  pleasing  vern^^^'^r*  «f  the  ash  and  oak. 

A  great  want  of  timber  of  all  '^>rts  begins  to  be  felt  in  this  part 
of  the  country  ;  and  yet  (cxce.>^»"g  those  noble  minds  who  kive  taste 
?nd  judgment  to  see  the  orr^n^^nt  and  various  uses  of  gnming  trees, 
and  public  spirit  and  lib-'^^^'ty  to  look  to  the  comfort  of  future  ages) 
Terv  few  pn  nrietors  rC  land  ever  think  of  the  most  elegant  of  alj 
;^musements,\hat  rf  laying  out  and  training  up  young  woods  ! 

A  mcjst  respivtuble  farxiiini^'  association  is  formed  in  Galloway  ; 
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and  another  is  expected  in  tlus  county,  where  it  is  greatly  want- 
ed, in  order  to  excite  attention,  and  add  life  and  vigour  to  the  first 
of  arts.  It  is  wished  that  tlie  rules  of  the  Dalkeith  Farming 
Society  should  be  attended  to  and  modified,  so  as  to  be  adapted  to 
the  county  of  Dumfries.  It  would  oblige  many  of  this  county  if  you 
would  be  so  good  as  give  die  rules  of  tliat  respectable  Society  a  place 
in  your  Magazine. 

Taxes  must  be  paid  ;  but  there  are  two  rules  in  exacting  theni» 
which  appear  unexceptionable,  vi/.  that  they  should  bear  equally, 
and  that  they  should  not  extend  lower  than  die  law  setms  to  direct. 
Yet  it  is  impossible  they  can  bear  equally,  so  long  as  they  depend  on 
the  rents,  which  are  most  unequal ;  and  it  appears  doubtful,  to  say 
no  more,  ln^w  far  a  poor  tenant  of  a  few  acres  of  land,  rented  at 
2()/.,  and  v  "rtli  not  more  than  30/.,  can  be  charged  Income-tax  at 
all.  Yet  thi^  has  been  done,  on  the  principle  diat  his  lease  is  older 
than  seven  ye  irs, — diat  the  lands  arc  now  wordi  10/,  a  year  more 
than  their  rent, — and  that,  for  that  surplus,  in  the  light  of  property, 
he  is  ii  ible  to  pay  ten  per  cciit. ! 

Gt^vernmei'.!  nmsi  now  be  sick  of  the  questions  of  foreign  subsidies, 
!ict*nses  in  trade,  and  privilege  at  home  !  As  a  diversion  from  allies, 
foreigners  and  party,  would  it  not  be  as  well  to  bestow  some  nodce 
on  die  real  iii.ercsls  of  die  laud  I  I^et  us  look  to  the  •  sea-girt'  but 
threatened  i  '.'i  and  count  it  our  *  dearest  bliss,  the  power  of  bless- 
ing her. '     With  our  navy  and  army,  let  us  mind  our  fields,  our 

flocks  and  our  woods. U^//*  Mm/, 

Letter  from  a  Geuilnnnn  near  Langholm^  28//*  Ma\j, 

*  In  the  course  of  last  quarter,  various  unfavourable  circumstances 
have  contributed  to  disappoint  the  expectations  of  die  agriculturist. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  spring,  througliout  which  alternate  rains 
aM  fn^st  prevailed,  the  seed  process  vv;is  retarded  to  a  later  peripd 
than  usual ;  and  from  rl;e  time  this  process  was  finished,  until  the 
21  St  iir.tant,  a  series  ^'i  dry,  cold,  and  barren  weather  succeeded, 
which  haHcMied  the  soil  in  a  remarkable  degree,  ;uid  much  impeded 
the  progress  of  vegetation.  We  Iwvc  had  some  refreshing  showers 
of  late,  the  gocH  cil'ects  ol  wliicli  soon  became  visible  ;'  but  the  crops 
in  general,  and  fi^  sown  ^nass  in  particuln,  h:ivc  received  a  check, 
from  which  they  are  a^t  likely  to  recover  durli.g  die  remainder  of  the 
season.  We  may  calcciatc  every  production  of  die  soil  to  bo  a  fort- 
night, at  lea^t,  later  dian  •  e  have  generally  witiicsied  at  this  period 
of  the  year. 

*  In  consequence  of  these  nnpi^rnising  :;pjx*arnnces,  a  considerable 
rise  in  our  grain  markets  has  takei.  pl.ico,  arj  die  prices  of  black 
catde  and  she^^p  have  und-r9:r>ne  a  p  r:i:tl  c!iprcssi(»n,  owing  to 
the  prospect  of  a  deficiency  (;r'  s!imTner   k,op  .  [j^t,  should   tlie*pre- 
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Horses  of  prime  quality,  are  still  in  preat  demand,  and  "bring  cx-« 
travagant  prices.  The  sheep  stocks,  from  the  long  continued  bar- 
renness of  tlie  weather,  have  been  much  reduced ;  and  though  the 
lambing  season  was  in  general  favourable,  the  want  of  food  on  the 
pastures  has  become  visible  m  the  small  improvement  made  by  the 
lambs.  The  dry  weather  has,  however,  been  highly  propitious  for 
working  and  cleaning  those  fields  destined  f<^r  the  ensuing  turnip  crop. 
Servants  wages  are  rather  liiglier  than  last  year. 

*  Notwithstanding  the  eagerness  displa^'ed  of  late  among  graziers 
in  procuring  store  farms,  by  outbidding  e:ich  other,  a  very  singular 
and  anomalous  case  has  occurred  in  this  district,  cf  a  valuable  sheep 
farm,  consisting  of  upwards  of  5000  acres,  at  present  lying  waste 
without  either  a  tenant  or  a  stock  upon  it !  ' 

fVigtonshire  Qiiartcrly  Report, 

The  winter,  as  formerly  reported,  was  upon  the  whole  open  and 
mild  ;  but  the  period  comprised  in  what  is  commonly  called  the 
spring  months,  exhibited  the  severity  and  intemperance  natural  to 
winter.  Add  to  this,  that  at  the  usual  commencement  of  seed  timet 
and  during  the  first  half  of  April,  the  ground  being  extremely  wet, 
all  kinds  of  field  labour  were  retarded  and  imperfectly  performed. 

As  formerly  mentioned,  an  unusual  proportion  c^f  wheat  was  sown 
in  course  of  last  season  ;  but  present  appearances  indicate,  that  suc- 
cess, in  this  respect,  is  not  to  be  universal ;  for,  there  are  several  in- 
stances of  complete  failure,  especially  on  cold  and  moist  soils,  which 
seem,  indeed,  not  to  be  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  this  valu- 
able grain,  particularly  in  this  climate,  where  frosts  and  thaws 
in  quick  succession  during  winter  and  spring,  destroy  at  once  the 
consistency  of  the  soil,  and  the  germ  of  vegetable  life.  The  new 
spring  wheat  having  been  raised,  these  two  last  years,  by  a  few  in- 
dividuals widi  considerable  success,  is  now  begiTinrng  to  extend,  so 
that  its  merits  will  probably  be  soon  ascertained.       » 

The  farmer  is  too  much   accustomed   to  disappointment,  to  be* 
justifiable  in  entertaining  sanguine  expectation  :  ;  yet  it  may  b"  said, 
with  safety,  that  if  the  spring  wheat  nevirlv  reali/.e   the  cxpe.  'nti»)n 
formed,  it  will  prove,  to  the  agricultural  i'     rest  of  this  side  of  the 
country,  the  most  valuable  acquisition  of  the  present  age. 

The  weather  having  so  long  continued  cold,  frosty  and  dry,  the 
spring  appears,  in  reality,  but  very  lately  commcnc-J.  Little,  there- 
fore, can  be  said  of  sjmucr  corn  ;  but  grasses  of  all  kinds,  and  pas- 
tures, are  poor  in  ihe  extreme.  Hay  must  become  a  scarce  article ; 
but  as  the  prices  of  live  stock  continue  very  high,  the  farmer  has 
little  occasion  to  feel  the  want  of  pasture,  as  prudence  will  urge  him 
to  lighten  his  stock. 

It  is  long  since  the  freeholdeis  of  tliis  county  petitioned  Parlia- 
ment for  an  alteration  in  the  mode  of  assessir.^  the  Property  tax  on 
farmers  ;  and  it  has  likewise  been  long  in  agitation  for  farmers  to  pe- 
:ition,  though  they  have  not  yet  done  so.     It  \i  believed  that  no  steps 

have 
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have  yet  been  taken  respecting  the  distillery  prohibitioni  even  by  thtf 
freeholders  of  this  county. 

The  present  administration  appear  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  die  com* 
plaints  of  the  people  ;  but,  in  pUce  of  indulging  despondency,  the 
aggrieved  should  redouble  their  exertions  to  obtain  redress.  Our 
rulers,  however,  appear  sensible,  that  the  landed  interest  are  both 
an  indolent  and  a  discordant  body ;  and  that,  if  they  (viz.  the  ad- 
ministration) can  evade,  for  a  time,  the  force  of  their  complaints, 
vant  of  exertion  and  want  of  unanimity  will  render  these  desultory 
remonstrances  neitlier  formidable  nor  effectual.  This  HtnC'Serdng 
policy  may  promote  the  purposes  of  faction,  but  must  prove  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  extended  views  of  wisdom  and  justice.  Mea 
of  influence,  therefore,  in  every  district,  should  endeavour  to  com^ 
municate  a  simultaneous  impulse  to  the  people ;  and,  if  the  great 
body  of  agriculturists  of  every  degree  were  boldly  to  express  £em* 
selves,  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  their  complaints  would  coa^ 
tinue  to  be  disregarded. 

It  may  be  represented,  that  land-rent  has  become  nearly  station* 
ary  in  tliis  district  during  the  two  last  years.  The  pressure  of  pub^ 
lie  burdens  has  made  a  serious  impression ;  and  certain  specula-* 
tions  having  proved  unsuccessful,  it  now  seems  generally  to  be 
admitted,  that  land  mai/  be  overrented.  The  enormous  expense^ 
too,  of  improvement  and  cultivation,  must  weigh  deeply  with  every 
sober  mind.  The  wonderful  depreciation  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  value  of  money,  operates  extensively  upon  these  things,  encoo- 
raging  some  to  exertion,  and  intimidating  others  into  inactivity. — -^ 
Mai/  2Sth. 

P.  S. — The  weather  continues  hot  and  dry  ;  so  that  the  beneficisd 
effects  of  a  few  fine  showers  which  fell  ten  days  ago,  must  be  quick- 
ly counteracted. June  ]st. 

*      Letter  from  Glasgoxo^  May  29. 

*  Thb  weather  having  been  uncommonly  cold  and  ftormy  during  the 
fpring  quarter,  much  retarded  the  operations  of  feed-time,  and  in  fome 
degree  injured  the  young  wheats.  Tbefe  have,  however,  much  improv- 
ed fiace  the  return  of  genial  weather,  and  now  prefent  an  healthy  ap^ 
pearance.  They  are  thicker  on  the  ground,  but  apparently  ten  or  twelve 
days  later  than  lad  year.  The  braird,  both  of  oats  and  beans,  looks 
exceedingly  well.  The  potatoes  have  been  almofl  all  planted  under  fs' 
vourable  circumftances. 

<  The  importation  of  wheat,  fince  la(l  report,  has  been  very  inconfi* 
derable  ;  and  prices,  in  confequence  thcR'of,  and  of  the  fmali  flock  oa 
hand,  have  been  gradually  advancing.  Though  it  is  difficult  to  fpecu- 
late  on  fo  precarious  a  fubjedl,  we  are  of  opinion  they  cannot  go  much 
higher,  efpecially  when  we  take  into  account  the  large  arrivals  from  the 
Continent  into  the  port  of  London,  and  the  confiderable  fupply  that  iff 
ihortly  expedled  in  the  Clyde  from  Canada. 

*  k  does  not  appear  tliat  the  permifllon  to  diftil  from  grain  in  Ireland 
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d  the  tendency,  as  many  fuppofed^  to  leflfen  the  quantity  of  oatfl 
received  from  that  country,  as  the  importation  thence  and  from 
ray,  during  the  lad  quarter,  amounted  to   75,cx>o  bolls  of  this 
—an  influx  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  fame  period  of  any  former 
In  confequence  of  this  liberal  fupply,  and  the  large  ftock  pre- 
on  hand,  prices  have  for  fome  time  been  regularly   falling  ;  an^ 
»me,  who  (lill  look  forward  to  confiderable  arrivals,  anticipate  a 
•  decline.     We  fhould  fuppofe,  however,  if  the  weather  is  favour- 
hat  no  material  fluctuation  either  way  will  take  place  during  fum- 

*  State  of  Glasgow  Markets,  May  29. 

ic  Wheat         62s.  to  63s. "1 

n  Red  ditto      Sis.  —  56s  (      i.  n    rr  •  r*u  i,-     ^-«  „«- 

/        \    ji'..    A*         rn    >p.boll of Limitbgowshire measure* 
I  (new)    ditto  i^s.  —  50s.  f  '^  ^ 

ih  ditto  55s.  —  56s.  J 

ican         ditto  55s. — 60s.7   ,       cairwi 
A^r^     A  A  ,\r    }- do.  of  240  hb. 

ditto  44s.  —  46s.  3 

Vfealing  Oats    23s.  —  26s.  1 

iferior      ditto  21s.  —  23s.  S-  p.  boll  of  264  lib. 

1  Potato  ditto  24'S.  —  25s.  J 

mall        ditto  20s.  —  21s.     do.  Renfrewshire  measurci 

►h  Potato  ditto  25s 26s.  1 

ih  Barley  35s.  —  38s.  >  do.  Stirlingshire  do. 

1      ditto  27s. — 30s.  3 

ih  Beans  28s.  —  30s.'l 

\     ditto  26s  —  28s.  (   ,         ,         , 

ih  Grey  Peas    30s.  — 31s.  p^-     ^'''     ^^• 

1  ditto         26s. —  30s.  J 

\  Oatmeal        22s.  —  27s.  )    ,       r  i^r^  ti 

ditto  20s._23s.j'^°-°^^*<'^'''- 

Hour  85s.  —  87s.     p.  sack  of  280  lib> 

ic.  Superf.  do.  50s.  — 55s.      p.  barrel. 

IVest  SUrUn^^^hire  Quarterly  Report, 
E  weather,  during  the  l|>rin^  quarter,  has  been  equally  unfavour- 
)  land  under  tillage  and  under  paflurage.  Heavy  falls  of  fnow  and 
:laycd  tbe  fowing  of  oats  till  towards  the  end  of  April  ;  and  the 
drouglu  which  then  commenced,  and  which,  with  fome  flight  in- 
tions,  dill  continues,  has  completely  checked  the  progrefs  of  ve- 
in. During  the  whole  month  of  May,  farmers  have  been  a<^ivtt 
iging  up  their  arrears  of  work  ;  and  fo  favourable  has  been  the 
lit  in  this  refp<  61,  that  the  fccd-procefs,  even  in  the  mod  elevated 
:8,  ha?  been  finiflicd. 

:he  earlier  part  of  the  feafon,  hay  had  a  promifing  Appearance  ; 
vhile  the  wet  weather  continued,  it  made  confiderable  progrefs, 
g  this  month,  fliarp  frofts  by  night,  and  a  burning  fun  by  day, 
ompletely  blalted  every  profpeft  of  an  ordinary  crop.  The  fields 
nly  covered  wiih  plants.     P^ye  grafs,  though  of  dwarfifli  lize,  ia 

rapidly 
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rapi^'ly  fliootinjsr ;  and  cloverR  are  ftill  cnrpingr  on  the  fi.rfacc  of  tli* 
jrr<M>nd.  Pafturajre  fecnia  to  be  irretrievably  injured.  In  the  lower 
(Titlri^is  ir  is  qulri-  burnt  U]i  ;  and.  on  the  hills,  fomething  like  verdure 
iii  app<*P.ririp;  fitr  the  firft  tiiiic  this  feafon. 

Various  tn  ils  were  iTiatV  li«*re  lall  yrar  with  the  tlioufind-headed  cab- 
h^^o%  fo  mil'-!'  r-'.'orrTr.r»ndrd  by  tlic  Board  of  Ap-icuhiire  ;  and  the  re- 
fults  fi;cm  clear,  that  it  his  no  merit  to  entitle  it  to  favour  in  this  cli*  • 
mate,  "^be  \veii;-}it  of  tbc  :ilnnt,  when  full  prrown  in  aiitumn,  is  not  e- 
qual  to  tl'tit  of  coniincvi  ''•d)baae.  In  alniofl  every  cafe,  notwitfiftand- 
in;r  t?  e  fl  itt'^iiri;  :»c'*('ir  !s  of  their  hardinefs,  the  whou*  crop  was  dellray* 
ed  bv  xho  fi'vcr.'  v'v-utl.-r  '>*"  fpriii;^.  The  few  plants  which  furvived  raa 
fo  rupidly  to  fe^',  wit}  -::t  fi-ndinjr  forth  new  leaves,  that  no  depend- 
erc*  can  !;♦•  placed  (mi  thi^m  for  fprin^  food,  even  though  the}'  fliould 
clar  c»'  to  ffcape  w'.filv  in  a  mih'  foafon. 

l-\;tutO'.r,  WHO  nev.  r  !  ( ttrr  prcferved,  or  (»f  a  l>etter  quahty  ;  yet  they 
nr-*  i:^  -.o  J.  n-pr.d.  'ij  tho  end  of  la!l  autumn,  they  fold  reaJily  at  yju 
p'v  \:nV.  Thf'v  r.".^  r-ow  falhn  to  los.  6d.  ;  each  peck  in  the  holl  weigh- 
i;ig  42  lib.  T^K'  \'pn  llion  is  occnfioned  by  the  great  quantity  fiill  on 
l.aiu^  Tli-p- •■>  '  7- :y  T,robabihty,  tliat,  in  future,  there  ^'ill  always  be 
an  ;ibrr.d;i'-t  i)ly  of  this  valuable  root.  Wheat  is  but  of  a  recent 
dati  ir.  tlii*  ^T  :  the  culture  oi  it  is  annually  enlarging,  and  p> 

tatoe^  iire  ^,  in  part  at  loast,  the  preparatory  crop. 

In  th  '  .  d'stncts,  tberr  has  been  great  mortality  among  sheep, 
not  s<^  '  i";  m  dis'.ise  as  fnim  want  of  food.     The  lambing-fea« 

son  I:..'.  ')  V.  :y  unfavourable.  There  is  reason  to  apprehend,  that 
the  I'vrc  •  jtijiib^  will  be  bi^li,  from  the  number  lost  diminishing 
tbe  :-'ipp:y  :  ".Uid  tlint  it  will  be  late  before  tliey  are  ready  for  marketf 
frr'»i.  :]^.«   1)1.!  cr:uM'ti.'n  of  the  owes. 

?  '  -'  •  i  y  "  rarlv  cattle  u-arkors  beinq:  over,  it  may  be  now  said 
vritb  '-'iM-'iy,  ihn^  tl.e  snp','ly  is  still  abundant,  notwitlistanding 
ar.  !^  .  :v.i  :.  ble  s<  .^'^rn,  ar.d  th;»'.  prices  aie  en  the  advance.  In- 
d'^.'l  •■  o  '..  ".  rr>.nkLt  is  uniformly  b.i^rliiT  tlian  the  preceding.  Many 
n-;cr'.!/'.'  ttviliis  have  appoinod  frcni  England,  some  of  whom 
h:vvi  rn  L  vontnrod  to  purch;ibe  cxrrnsiv.ly.  Tlio  wliole  race,  of 
fl<>n';tl;il  ci''v'ii.  has  kept  out  of  sitrht.  I-can  cattle  seem  to  rate  at 
^bout  10.^.  [er  stf>nc  of  trcai  Vvvi^c;!  t. — WMh  Afaif, 

D :f ni fries-  Li "C  Oh-arfrti//  Repnri, 

Tills  di^r'icr:  v?  rlif*  ccHmtiy  appears  to  have  been  much  favoured 
In  l--f  S'V^d  ^»  .J^.  r  i  las:  -.nrinj^.  In  i*ll  the  dry  lands,  the  n;»ts  v*t?rc 
spwn  ill  a  v.  ..d  >'.il-:*,  wiui'ii  t:il'  rnonlh  of  March  ;  bn',,  in  the  mossy 
arid  -lav  m  il-.  il-oy  \\eio  mucii  later.  The  barlev-sced  was  sown  in 
the  inf.nti»  .-l'  .\;'>ill,  on  ilry  and  vrtU  prepared  soils.  The  wheats, 
especially  'ho>o  vv  n  c  iT-'-^t  ii.  autumn,  appeared  latoly  to  be  some- 
thiiur  biiii,  at  "h  .^t  'i.^v  v.  ,•,- .  ^c^owed  in  the  blade,  bv  tJic  ftos- 
ty  n-i^r- ir;r.;  (f  .;  ;»  p.Lin'T.t  mouth  :  but  it  doer,  rot  seem  that  this 
has  a:-  :'Vv'!:  i;;  ir^^cJi-T^  tlie  :  r.nvth  from  tli?  riu>t.  Tliose  sown 
lator.  ■.  11  :i»i  'p'ii-.r!:  ^^'ieat,  Iiave  lc*sr  r.opo  ff  their  verdure,  all  of 

then.         i;  fuilv  as  oic.Tiiibinr;  as  Uiual  al  this  tiii.e  of  the  year. 

?  The 
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The  crop  of  last  season  has  certainly  done  as  well  for  the  farmer  n*^ 
could  have  been  expected  at  the  time  of  harvesting.  Wheat,  thou^^h 
very  inferior  in  quality,  has  brought  from  lOs.  to  12s.  the  busljcl. 
Barley,  which  was  much  better  in  quality,  brought  from  5s.  6J.  tt) 
^s.  and  mc^re,  at  seed-time.  If  such  prices,  so  much  above  the  aver- 
age of  foimer  years,  do  not  pay  the  farmer,  it  is  not  the  times  ibar 
ought  to  be  complained  of,  but  his  mismanagement,  or  his  impiu- 
dence,  in  taking  a  farm  beyond  the  value.  Adverse  seasons  may, 
no  donbt,  counteract  both  prudence  and  management;  but  tliese  can 
only  hurt  the  farmer  in  the  extreme,  when  such  seasons  affect  chiefly 
particular  districts ;  such  as  was  .generally  the  case  in  the  e?  sic  in 
counties  of  the  nortJi  of  England,  and  tlie  soutli  of  Scotland,  where, 
it  is  believed,  fewer  such  adverse  seasons  for  tlie  growth  of  com  have 
occurred  in  tiie  memoiy  of  man,  than  in  other  districts.  Though 
such  is  the  uncertainty,  not  only  of  all  human  affairs,  but  also  of 
every  thing  tjiat  depends  upon  ihe  elenjcnts,  yet  it  is  upon  the  aver- 
age of  times  and  seasons,  that  the  prudent  farmer  ought,  and  always 
will  rely. 

The  last  season  proved  a  favourable  one  for  the  graziers  of  this 
county.  Cattle  and  sheep,  bought  in  at  tlie  early  markets,  are  al- 
ready sold,  and  have  left  more  tlian  double  an 'average  return  ;  but 
he  that  reckons  the  difference  between  Ins  buying  and  selling  to  be 
all  profit,  must  be  a  young  farmer.  The  real  return  is  truly  not 
known  till  his  stock  of  the  same  quality  is  bought  in  again  :  yet, 
still,  no  species  of  farmir.g  ought  to  yield  a  more  certain  return  to 
the  gi>oJ  maniiger.  If  he  sells  cheap,  he  will  buy  in  cheap  or  low, 
proportionaliy  ;  ;i:.d  his  re:il  return  will  de[)end  upon  the  additional 
value  i.e  adds  to  the  carcaso,  iKtwecn  buying  aiid  selling.  I'he  sheep- 
breeder  li.is  aKo  bjcn  f('itunate  both  in  the  last  and  present  yt-ar. 
The  lamb'-.ig  seasons,  for  ihe  two  past  years,  have  been  parlicularlv 
good  ;  and  i\v2  nunibt*rs  not  only  make  up  for  the  losses  of  former 
years,  but  tlitr  scarcity  thereby  occasioned,  now  tells  to  the  farnici 
in  the  prices  of  the  present  day.  In  the  lambing  season  of  thfs  year, 
there  was  not  a  d.iy  other  than  such  as  die  farmer  wished  for,  till  tlie 
t>th  May,  when  iheie  was  a  snow  storm  that  killed  many  lambs  in 
high  situations. 

The  present  price  c^i  young  sheep  is  the  highest  that  has  been 
known.  H<>gs  from  'i(?s.  to  t-'5s.  ;  Dinmonts  iiom  t?4s.  to  a  guinea 
and  a  halt.  These  high  prices  may  be  attribnted,  in  a  great  degree, 
to  the  bad  sprint;s  of  ]S(C  and  IJ^OS,  which,  with  constant  employ- 
n;tnt,  and  liigh  v. ages  a^Vorded  to  tiie  manufacturer,  makes  tlie  pre- 
sent h.igh  prices  and  ready  s:ile  for  all  kinds  of  animal  food.  The 
^"armer*s  prayer  r,h(  uid  be  for  the  latter  cause,  as  well  as  for  the  gem- 
il  season,  tiiat  ;^n\cs  growrh  to  grass,  and  fertility  to  com. — Maj  VXk 

^Lrrrlecn-ahiye  {hiifirlP.ilij  Report, 

If   ij   generally  vbscivod,   that  a  mild  favourable  winter  seldf?T. 

prognosticates  a  good   spring;   and   this  year's  has  been  in  uni;.o;, 

jvith  that  observation.     The  first  part  of  the  montli  of  March  w;u  se.- 

rere  frost,  Vvith  frei;'.::MU  .!.:  v.mj  of  sr.i  v.-  ;  the  latter  jpan,  sleet  a  »d 
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ram,  which  ci^ntinued  to  die  10th  or  12th  of  ApriL  During  du» 
period 9  notliing  could  be  done  >^'ith  any  propriety  as  to  seed-Mrork, 
the  ground  being  either  so  excessively  hard,  or  so  exceedingly  wet, 
as  to  render  that  altogether  impracticable;  The  latter  part  of  April 
was  fine  seasona1>le  weather ;  and  great  exertions  were  made  to  push 
on  seed-work,  which  at  L\st  was  accompliihed  in  very  good  order. 
From  the  1st  of  May,  to  tlie  24?th,  every  kind  of  work  was  carried 
on  to  great  advantage,  from  the  dryness  of  the  ground  and  weather. 
Yet,  iVom  the  colJuess  of  tlie  atmosphere,  and  frost  at  nightt  vegeta- 
tion remained  stationary,  or  rather  retrograded — so  much,  that  both 
grass  and  corn,  wliich  had  got  above  ground,  seemed  to  take  their 
departure  as  in  winter,  and  appear  to  req^uiremild  weather  and  genial 
showers,  to  make  amends  for  what  is  past.  In  the  early  markets,  the 
demand  for  lean  cattle  was  brisk,  and  the  prices  were  high  ;.  but  from 
the  back-v/ardness  of  the  season,  the  demand  slackened,  and  pricw 
are  somewhat  low^r.  Cattle  are  still  plentiful,  and  scarcely  bring  the 
former  value.^  The  markets  for  sheep  have  been  poorly  supplied  f 
prices  on  the  whole  were  higher  than  for  some  years  past  From 
tlic  high  price  of  stock,  and  the  abundance  of  winter  provender, 
^rass- parks  have  generally  set  considerably  lower  than  in  the  two 
last  years. 

The  price  of  grain  has  advanced  considerably  since  the  date  cyf  hit 
report;  though,  in  the  different  parts  of  this  county,  prices  are  very  va- 
riable. Bear  may  be  quoted  from  20s.  to  S5s. ;  Oats,  from  17s.  to 
26s.;  and  Oatmeal  from  21s.  to  2ns.  per  boll.  The  quantitf  of 
grain  thrashed  out  and  disposcablc,  docs  not  appear  to  be  very  great r 
but  more  remains  in  the  stivck-yards  tlian  known  for  many  years.— 

Forfarshire  Qttarterly  Report. 

The  spring  quarter  has  neither  been  favourable  to  seedingthegroundir 
nor  t(^  the  advancement  of  the  growing  crops.     The  month  of  March* 
Av.is  barren,  owing  to  the  frosts,  which  also  prevented  much  being 
done  to  seed-work  ;  and  the  two  first  weeks  of  April  being  wet,  oat- 
seed  was  consequently  kept  back  beyond  the  usual  period.    The  wea- 
ther fortunately  biightcned  up  about  the  middle  of  tliat  month}  when 
the  remainder  of  the  seed  received  a  dry  bed.     May  having  been  odd 
and  dry,  the  fallows  worked  weD;  but  vegetation  has  been  very  back- 
ward, and  the  appearance  of  spring  crops  has  seldom  been  more  an- 
promisinp:.     Oats  (particularly  the  potato  kind)  are  not  generally  a- 
hove  half  as  tliick  as  could  l>e  wished  ;  and  it  is  presumed  tlie  sevcrC' 
fiobts  which  oftt-n  prevailed,  have  hurt  tliat  species.     The  wheats 
liave  improved  a  little ;  but  many  fields  will  still  be  a  thin  crop* 
A  considerable  quantity,  after  beans  and  grass,  has  been  ploaghed 
up. 

(riass  paiks  havc»  follcn  a  little  this  year,  but  grazing  stock  has  been 

l.lf^li-priccd,  an  J,  ii  is  believed,  will  not  pay  so  well  as  last  season. 

Vat  cattle  declined  n  little  in  price  about  March ;  and  the  reduction 

■vonur.u'j^,  there  being  no  scarcity  of  them  in  tlic  market.    The  hay 

crcp^ 
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trop,  it  is  believed)  will  be  light;  and  cut  clover,  for  the  working  stocki 
will  not  be  so  soon  procured  as  usual.  The  cultivation  of  ruta  baga 
Is  increasing  ; — few  extensive  farms  are  without  a  quantity  for  spring 
use ;  and  the  sowing  of  it  is  mostly  over.  Grain  markets  are  looking 
up*  especially  wheat  i  but  little  of  a  good  quality  remains  on  hand* 

Letter  from  Falkirk^  June  \st. 
*  Ix  almost  every  point  of  view,  rural  affairs  at  present  exhibit  an 
unfavourable  aspect*  and  certainly  do  not  hold  •ut  a  flattering  prO'> 
spect  to  the  farmer,  howerer  the  coming  crop  may  afterwards  turn 
out.  A  more  backward  or  sterile  appearance,  at  this  advanced  pe- 
riod of  the  season,  has  seldom  been  wimessed.  Seed- work  wa<: 
thrown  rather  late  froih  the  outset ;  and,  from  the  cold,  ungenial 
weather  during  the  mopths  of  April  and  May,  all  the  crops  are  now 
two  or  three  weeks  behind  ;  and  will  require  uncommonly  favour- 
able circumstances  to  bring  them  forward  at  the  usual  time  of  ordi- 
nary seasons  ;  which  must  of  course  involve  the  risk  of  a  late  hat- 
vest.  This  inauspicious  appearance,  however,  arises  less  from  any 
real  deficiency  of  plants,  which  do  not  seem  to  be  thin  on  the  ground^ 
but  rather  from  their  stunted  state.  The  artificial  grasses  arc  pro- 
bably now  too  far  advanced,  to  expect  that  any  weather,  however 
favourable,  can  give  a  heavy  crop  of  hay  ;  and,  in  consequence,  old 
hay  has  been  rising  in  price  for  two  weeks  past.  Pastures  are  so 
bare,  that  some  people,  even  where  moderately  stocked,  and  not 
early  put  out,  were  lately  obliged  to  drive  out  hay  to  their  grass 
fields,  to  prevent  their  cattle,  if  not  from  absolutely  starving,  at  least 
from  falling  off  so  much  as  must  otherwise  have  taken  place.  These 
circumstances,  and  that  the  rents  of  grass  fields  did  not  decline  as 
W4IS  at  one  time  expected,  togetlier  wilh  the  unprecedented  prices  of 
lean  cattle,  must  greatly  augment  die  risks  of  grazing  this  season. 
The  cold  dry  weather  has  been  very  favourable  for  summer  fallov/s. 
Already  that  most  essential  process  is,  with  many,  considerably  ad- 
vanced. Our  grain  markets  are  nearly  as  at  last  report ;  for,  al- 
though the  demand  is  rather  brisker,  prices  are  not  materially  alter* 
ed.     Wheat  about  two  guineas  per  boll.  * 

Fijesliire  Qiiarterly  Report. 
The  spring  quarter  commenced  widi  extremely  cold  weather, 
which  was  succeeded  by  heavy  rains,  whereby  field-work  was 
much  retarded,  especially  on  wet  soils.  Vegetation  dierefore  has 
been  slow.  Even  early  sown  oats  make  no  progress,  owing  to  frost 
in  the  night ;  the  wheat  is  also  injured  much,  and  appears  very  thin. 
The  grub  worm  has  done  immense  mischief  among  the  oats,  especial-' 
ly  on  fields  ploughed  up  from  grass.  For  three  weeks  preceding  thii 
date,  the  weather  has  been  dry  \  but  continued  cold  till  within  these 
few  days,  when  it  became  remarkably  warm. 

In  no  season  has  grass  had  a  more  backward  appearance.    Catde 
ZdSi  barely  live  in  the  pastures,  and  die  hay  crop,  without  nn  imme- 

^'2  diate 
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diiite  fall  of  rain,  must  universally  fail.     At  all  events,  it  vill  in- 
evitably be  a  light  one. 

Potatoes,  this  spring,  never  rose  above  six  or  seven  shillings  per 
boll ;  therefore  were  generally  used  in  feeding  cattle  and  horses. 
Large  quantities  have  been  planted  ;  and  the  preparation  for  turnip 
is  going  on  briskly,  and  under  favourable  circumstances. 

Fat  cattle  arc  plenty  ;  and  the  price  has  of  late  declined.  From 
want  of  grass,  lean  cattle  are  not  in  demand  ;  and  altliough  grass 
fields  have  fallen  considerably  this  season,  it  is  supposed  that  graz- 
ing will  prove  a  poor  trade,  from  the  backward  appearance  dF  the 
pastures. 

The  grain  market  continues  steady,  the  supply  being  abundant;  but 
barley  is  a  heavy  article  on  the  farmer's  hand,  the  demand  being 
quite  uncqunl  t  >  the  supply.  Workmen's  wages  from  2s.  to  2s.  6d. 
per  day, — numerous  improvements  in  the  county  roads,  drains,  &o 

giving  tlicm  full  employment. June  2. 

Morayshire  Quarierli/  Report. 

The  stocks  of  cattle  wintered  in  this  county  were  generally  sold 
?nd  otliverod  about  a  month  ago,  having  made  a  handsome  return 
fo:  the  trouble  and  expense  of  wintering  them.  There  is  little 
wlicat  of  last  crop  now  in  the  farmer's  hand  ;  and  that  small  portion 
bring*  from  tO  to  i'Js.  per  boll.  Oats  have  a  ready  sale,  at  19 
or  'iOs.  per  boll  of  tnur  firlot.s,  Stirling  measure  ;  and  so  has  barley, 
at  ,';()  to  S'Js.  The  produce  of  tliis  article  will  be  all  consumed  by 
the  smugglers  of  whisky,  as  no  law  short  of  one  permitting  licensed 
distillation,  will  ever  prevent  tlie  baneful  traffic  carried  on  by  these 
people. 

The  g;"owi'ig  wlioats  seldom  looked  better,  nor  was  there  ever  so 
much  ground  occupied  by  wiieat  in   this  county  as  in  the  present 
yoar.     O.it  and  barley  seed  was  concluded  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances;   and  nothing  but  rain  and  warm  weather  is 
v.anti'd  to  <nvL'  a  line  crop  of  all  grains.     From  these  circumstances, 
especially  \\hcn  tlic  failure  of  the  crop  in  other  districts  is  consider- 
ed, it   may  be  Infened,  that   there  is  something  in  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate of"  the  lowl  inJs  of  Moraysliire,  superior  to  the  soil  and  climate 
of  otliL'r  parts  of  Scotla.id ;  iarniing  being  there  rarely  exercised  in 
a  proper  nian-un',  while  much  of  tlie  best  wheat  land  has  never  yet 
listed  lime — an  article  usually  estimated  as  the  basis  of  good  hus- 
bandry in  other  places. *2.  Jinir, 

Jjcniir/ts/tirc  Qitarh rlti  Rc]X>rL 

Tin:  wcatlior  during  this  (juartcr  has  been  imfriendly  to  seed  ope- 
r  itions,  aiul  ctiuaJly  so  to  vegetation.  Oat  seed  did  not  commence 
till  abcnir  Uie  *JCth  of  March  ;  and,  for  a  week  at  that  time,  the  land 
)i arrowed  frctfly  ;  but  such  fields  as  v/ere  sown  during  the  showery 
weatlier,  between  the  *J7tli  of  March  and  the  middle  of  April,  were 
in  many  cases  harrowed  in  a  very  raw  state  ;  subsequently,  the  sea- 
•i^n  proved  dry,  and  field  operations  went  actively  forward.     As  the 

rcvioub  moistiue,  however,  made  adliCMve  soils  work  rough  and 

doddv. 
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I7,  a  good  deal  of  rolling  was  necessary,  particularly  where 

seeds  were  to  be  sown.     Little  spring  wheat  has  been  sown  ; 

and  beans  also  occupy  a  less  breadtU  of  ground  than  usual ; 
i  barley  rather  exceeds  the  quantity  sown  for  some  years  past, 
inter  wheats  and  young  clovers  have  a  healthy  aspect,  but  ve- 
ion  is  fully  a  fortnight  later  than  las^  year.  Oats,  on  several  of 
lay  soils,  appear  to  be  a  good  deal  cut  up  by  the  grub  or  slug ; 
)n  many  of  the  cold  bottomed  lands,  their  appearance  is  by  no 
IS  promising, 
•ass  rents  have  declined  considerably  this  season,  while  grazing 

of  all  kinds  has  had  a  brisk  demand,  at  prices  from  16  to  20 
ent.  above  the  rates  of  last  year.      Fat  markets  have  also  been 

and   steady.      Good  beef  has  brought  from  9s.  to  9s.  Gd.  per 
,  sink ;  good  mutton  9id.  to  lO^d.  per.  lib.  do.  avoirdupois  weight. 

markets  have  experienced  but  little  variation. 
►  a  good  deal  of  discussion  has  lately  taken  place  in  die  public 
rs,  relative  to  the  invention  of  mills  for  separating  corn  from 
►traw,  and  the  various  mechanical  principles  adopted  by  those 
have  attempted  the  construction  of  machines  for  diat  purpose  ; 
.y  not  be  improper  to  state,  that  there  are  at  present  in  this 
ty,  upwards  of  three  hundred  thrashing  mills,  all  constructed 
able  to  the  principle  adopted  by  Mr  Meikle  ;  which  is  a  pretty 
g  testimony,  that  mills,  upon  his  principle,  have  been  found 

lor  to  all  others  previously  attempted. June  2. 

Berwickshire  Fiars,  Candlemas  1810,  for  crop  1809. 
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F.ast  Lothinn  Quarterly  Repo)i. 

\E  spring  quarter  was  cold,  frosty  and  tempestuous,  utterly  un- 

lly  to  vegetation,  and  at  dilFercnt  times  even  adverse  to  plough- 

nd  harrowing  of  tlie  ground.     Wheat  from  these  circumstances 

ed  severely,  and  threatens  to  he  a  sliort  crop.     Other  grains  arc 

ihind  in  growih,  and  many  oat  tields  have  been  thinned  by  tlie 

worm.     ArLificial   grasses   arc   much  later   than   usual;  as  a 

of  which,    it   may    he   stated,   lliat   few  farmers  have,  at  this 

cut  any  prass  f  >r  their  woikin<T:  stock. 

favourable  as  the  preceding  circumstances  are  to  the  prosperi- 
thc  growing  crops,  they  have  n')t  had  so  much  ellVct  upon  the 
jts  as  niigj-.t  !)ave  bten  expected.  Wheat  continues  to  have  a 
ale,  unle.-^  it  he  oi'  good  quality,  of  which  Ir.e  quantity  o;i 
is  inconMJ(.T.ihh\  Pcrliaps  a  rise  of  ten  per  cent,  may,  on  an 
:^e,  hav..'  i;ikeu  plac-j  in  all  grains  daring  rh^  quarter.    \Vheat  at 

^  ii  :i  '  this 
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this  time  sells  from  35  to  515. ;  barley  SO  to  37s. ;  oats  24  to  90& ; 
peas  and  beans  25  to  Sis.  £xcept  of  wheaty  die  stock  of  grain  oq 
kand  is  not  great. 

The  rent  of  grass  parks,  fell  in  some  instances  thirty  per  cent,  dih 
season ;  nor  will  this  excite  surprise,  when  the  price  of  stock  and 
the  poor  prospect  of  the  grass  crop  are  considered.  Fat  cattle  have 
been  tolerably  plentifnl  at  lis.  and  lis.  6d.  per  stone  AinsterdaB» 
sink.  Black  faced  wedders,  turnip  fed,  brought  from  45  to  SOk  | 
and  for  some  time  past  have  been  a  scarce  article.  Lambs,  of  ivinch 
a  great  number  are  now  reared  in  this  district  for  the  butcher,  soM 
from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  higher  than  last  year,  or  from  20  to  25t 
according  to  quality.  Hay  from  IS  to  15d.  per  Scots  stone  of  28 
lib.  avoirdupois. 

The  subscription  for  Mr  Meikle,  having  made  the  thrashing  mii 
chine  a  subject  of  general  notice,  it  may  here  be  stated,  that  dia 
number  of  these  machines  erected  in  East  Lothian,  is  palcala^ 
ed  to  be  not  less  than  three  hundred  and  fifty,  and  thatasu|B 
exceeding  forty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  has  been  invested  bf  tbf 
tenantry,  in  making  these  erections.  Every  one  of  these  macfaises  ii 
constructed  upon  the  principles  originally  devised  by  Mr  Meikk« 
though  it  is  well  known  that,  when  machinery  was  first  used  for 
the  purpose  of  thrashing,  several  machines,  constructed  upon  (fif* 
fercnt  principles,  patronized  by  some  great  men,  were  then  introdv^ 
ced,  though  they  were  all  laid  aside  in  a  few  yeax^  and  a  dcdM 
preference  given  to  the  one  previously  invented  by  Mr  Meikle.—* 
June  5ih, 

N.  B.  The  weather  for  eight  days  past  has  been  warm  and  drft 
and  the  corn  crops  have  recovered  their  appearance  considerabljTf 
Grass  lands,  however,  are  at  a  stand,  the  drought  being  too  severtf 
for  them. 

Extracts  Jrom  a  Meteorological  Journal  Icept  in  that  District  cf  Ea^ 

Loihiany  situated  betmxt  the  River  Tyne  and  tlie  Lammemntir* 

Hillsy  ddritfgthe  Months  of  March  and  jipil  last^  xnhichfvUy  cff^ 

firm  what  is  stated  in  the  preceding  Report,  concerning  the  p)eathff* 

March. 
Paj^S»    Winds*  Occurrences  in  the  Weather. 

J.  W.     Dull  arid  cloudy,  with  foine  rain, 

2.  E.     Inclined  to  frofl — cold  and  cloudy. 

3.  E.     Calm,  cloudy,  and  dark  day  with  drizzling  rain. 

4.  E.  &  W.     Night  inclined  to  froft — (ho wen  of  rain  through  th^ 

day. 

5.  N*  E.     Dark  day,  with  much  rain  and  fnow. 

6.  E.     Much  rain  laft  night — fnow  through  the  day. 

7.  N.  E.     Stormy  night  with  fnow.     Day  more  mild— fcowert 

of  fnow. 

8.  N.  E.     Cold  and  cloudy — with  fmall  rain. 

9.  N.  E.     Rainy  day  throughout. 

|o.         N.  £1.     Cloudy  and  dark,  with  rain  anfl  fnow. 
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u     IVinds.  Occurrences  in  the  Weather. 

N.  £•     Snow  through  the  nighty  and  part  of  the  da j— cloudy 
and  cold* 
E.     A«  yefterday* 

W.     Frofty  night — clear  aad  dry  day^-cold. 
N.  E.J 

N.  E.  \  Frofty  nights— dry  and  <soId  daya. 
N-Ej 

W.     Hard  froft — day  clear  and  dry* 
W.     Frofty  night — (howers  of  fnow. 
W.     Frofty  night — calm  and  dry  day. 
W.     Inclined  to  froft — dry,  fine^  and  cold  day* 
W.  5c  E.     Stormy  night — fome  rain. 
N.  W.     Hard  frofty  night — clear  and  dry  day. 
W.     Frofty  flight  and  day — fnow  at  nighL 
N.  E,     Frofty— cloudy— cold  and  dry  day. 
S.  E.     Cold  and  dry  day,  with  ftrong  winds. 
S.  E.     As  yefterday* 

S.  E.     Cold  and  dry  day*  with  rain  at  night* 
N.     Rainy  night  and  day  throughout. 
N.  W.     Frofty  night — dry  and  cold  day. 
N.  S.  5c  E.     As  ycftcrday — wind  changeable. 
N.  £•     Cloudy,  cold,  and  dry  day. 

April. 
N.  E.     ClouJy  morning — day  rainy. 

S.     Morning  cloudy — ftrong  gales,  with  rain  throug'k  the 
dav. 
W.  5c  E.     Stormy  night — cold  day,  with  much  raim 

N.  W.     Cold,  clouay  and  dry  day.  *     • 

W.  &  E.      Frody  night — clear,  cold,  and  dry  day. 
S.  W.     Morning  rainy — cloudy  and  cold  day. 
S.  E.     Stormy  night  with  rain— cold  day. 
S.  E.     Cold  and  cloudy,  with  rain  and  eallerly  harr» 
E.     As  yedcrday — difmal  weather. 
PI.     Cloudy  and  cold,  with  fome  rain. 
N.  E.     Morning  fnow — day  cloudy  and  cold. 
N.  E,     Some  fijow — dry  and  cold.     At  this  date,  little  or  «o 

feed  fown. 
N.  W.     Cloudy  and  cold,  with  rain  and  fnow. 
N.  W.      Froily  night — dry  day. 

W.     Diy,  inclining  to  frt-ih  weather. 
S.  V/.     Diy  day — afternoon  fome  rain. 

W.     Cloudy,  with  drizzling  rain. 
S.  \V.     Stormy  day^  with  fhowers  of  rain. 

\W     Blowing  night— dry  aud  fre(h  day.     Sowing  now  be- 

come  general. 
W.     Frefh  and  dry  weather. 

VV.     Some  rain  through  the  night— cloudy  dsiy,  with  iome 
rain. 

3  4  22« 
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Dii/ff.     Winds.  Occurrevces  in  ihr  JVrather. 

Sonic  TMw — cloudy  .jiui  frefli  day. 
V^r\  and  warm  \v(v.tlier. 
Fine  wratlier— (liy  aii'i  warm. 
Morniuj^  focj|/y — .ttcinoon  clear. 
As  yellerday. 

Diy  wcatlior,  with  funniine. 
As  yellcrday. 

Dry,  with  littl*»  wind,  and  'varm  fun — Ther.  at  70. 
Clt'ar  and  dry — vtry  httle  fnow  on  Lammermuir  hilli 

at  tliis  dn*r. 

Tlie  v.'lioV  rf  the  frcd  in  tliis  diftrift  nearly  finiihed. 
0.:'=^,  Town  tin*  17th  inrtaiit,  appear  to  be  a»  far  aJ- 

vHiiccd  in  the  braird  as   others  fown  the   a6th  of 

March. 

lngTand. 

Nitrllntni^H-rlfnui  Qjuntcrly  Report, 
Thr  wenther,   throi/Ji    nearly   rlie   whole   a^    lad    winter^   was  on- 
favouruhle  for    agriiidturil   piirpofos.       Durinjr  the   latter  end  of  De- 
v-rmher,    and    bc^inninn^   <»f    .Idminry,    it    was   remarkably   mild ;   but, 
iiom  thence  to  the  end  of  the   month,  froll  and  fnow   prevailed.     The 
iird  ten  days  of  Ft-hrnnry  were  frelh  ;   in    which   period^  a   .vart  of  the 
inrids  that  had  been  cleavel  of  turnips  was  fown   with   wheat ;  but  thi* 
favouralde  weather  tcnninated  very  fuddeuiy  about   the  loth,   and  pre- 
vented a  large  porcitv:  honi  beln^r  f/)\vn  that  was  intended  for  that  graiti- 
I'o  nearlv  tin*  end  of  M'rco,   the  wcalher  was  either  frolly,  and  accort*' 
panied  with  fnow,  or  vtiy  wot-      'J'he  lad  ten  days  of  that  month  wei* 
frclTi,  during  ^hich  time  a  coifiderable   portion   of  land   was  fown  wit"^ 
oats.     Tliis    favourabh'    hafou    was    fucctcded   by  wot  and  cold  we^* 
ther  until  the  inid«ile  nf  April,   the  remainder  of  which    was  mild  af**^ 
fi'.r-  ;  tin*  lad  V.-. ♦  k.  ierr:irkab!y  lK?t,  durinjr  which  the  remainder  of  tl^^ 
''•us  und  Parley  w;:s  y^u^  in.     The  young  clovers   and   grafs  were  begi^' 
Mi  ;■  to  f^row  with   coiirider.'iMe    j>rornife  ;   but,  on    the   firft   of  May,       * 
ui'idcn  cli;ni;jje  to  extnuuf  cold  took  place,  and   continued  to  the  20c '*» 
'Itich  chicked   V' jactation   lo   etfcftually,  that  there   was   fcarcely  c*^^^ 
'•viiown  fo  little  pral-^  at   tiie  f:nne  feafon.      The  latter  end   of  the  moii^lj 
') MS  boiu  more  f'tvotirabie  ;  and  the  ^rafs  has  grown,  and  the  foliage    ^' 
•  iiv  trfe«J  expanded,   with  ;;reat  rapidity. 

Tr'.m  ihcfe  cncum!!;rKefi,  the  young  clovers  upon  ftrong  and  ^^^^^ 
foils  haw  been  fn  j^reatly  injured  through  the  winter,  that  in  mj*"'"'^ 
plnctj'  there  is  fcarct'y  a  fmgle  plant  left  ; — which  is  not  only  a  preH^^' 
l('is,  but  will  operate  vtiy  niuch  againlt  the  fucceeding  erops  of  graic?- 

T'h'  turnip  lai^t's,  fi\:m  tlie  ^^reat  falls  of  wet,  ploughed  up  in  * 
ir'i^'h  and  unhealliiy  Hate  ;  the  Ipring  crops  upon  fuch  lands  h^^ 
o'''  <ri:ri"e  been  p".t  in  untjci  unfavourable  cireunidancef,  as  well  •*** 
t!i»'  i'l.ivers  au<l  gr.:is  Iffds  fown  along  vith  them.  From  the  fs*'"*^^ 
ciufc,  the  younjj;   wheats  are  looking  unheaU!>y,  thin,  and  late;  f^^ii - 
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tiriilarly  thofe  fown  in  the  winter  and  fpring.    Upon  dry,  fertiley  good 
-fuits,  the  appearance  is  more  promifin^. 

The  wet  and  frofly  weather  was  unfriendly  to  the  oat  feed;  and 
ft  is  found,  on  examination,  that  a  great  numher  of  grains  which  had 
fprouted  have  dietl,  and  the  hlade  not  made  its  appearance  above  the 
furface,  being  either  killed  by  the  exceflive  wet,  or  fevere  frolls.  Th« 
confequence  is,  that  the  crop  has  in  general  the  appearance  of  being 
a  thin  and  defective  one. 

Turnips  upon  moi:i  foils,  were  fo  very  deficient  lad  autumn,  that 
many  crops  wire  iohVf  at  the  beginning  of  the  feafon,  as  hit^h  as  lol. 
an  acre  ;  but  th*.*  dt  mand  for  (heep  ilock  to  the  louthward  h<.»ini;  vi.-ry 
great,  the  price  for  turnips  lowertd,  towards  the  middle  of  wijnter,  to 
61.  an  acre ;  and  it  was  tlitn  thought,  that  what  remained  could  fvarco- 
ly  be  confumod  ;  l»ut  the  refult  turned  out  otherwife  ;  and  feveral 
p'f'ople  had  not  a  turnip  K»ft  by  the  middle  of  April,  and  almod  a  ge- 
ricnd  want  townrds  ihe  latter  end  of  the  month.  The  ftored  ruta  baga 
was  at  this  fealon  found  very  valuable,  as  moll  farmers  now  find  that 
tiieir  caltle  gain  much  more  beef  in  the  fame  time,  when  fed  upon  this 
root,  th:'.:j  they  do  when  fvd  upon  common  turnips. 

The  demand  lor  live  Hock  to  the  fouthward  has  continued  all  through 
the  wi'iter.  The  conO  qiience  was,  that  piices  kept  advancing ;  and, 
for  fevual  weeks  part,  the  prices  for  fat  Hock  ^t  Morpeth  were, — for 
beef,  from  8s.  to  9-.  per  Hone  (14  lib.)  ;  and  muttwn  from  8d.  to  gd. 
per  lib.  link.  At  prefcnt,  good  beef  may  be  fold  for  los.  p.  ftone 
link,  and  mutton  fn>m  (;il.  to  lod.  per  lib.  ;  and  thefc  prices  are  not 
liktly  to  lower  lor  (riw-j  time.  Befides  the  ordinary  demand  to  the 
So'k!;,  th  .!»  ha-^  Ij-.-en,  lor  a  few  weeks,  a  good  deal  of  fat  cattle 
bou;:?  f  on  Tweed: iuo  for  the  Glafgow  market  ;  which  rarely  occurred 
ever  h'-fc^e. 

A  ^Tf.it  nun!:)*  r  of  long-woolled  wether  hogs  have  been  fold  into 
Yo'-klliire,  tiie  '>r;cc  from  38s.  to  45s.  p.  head.  The  corn  markets  are 
fretting  i:p.  Good  wheat  (of  which  there  is  very  little),  is  I2s.  per 
hniht]  Winclitlter;  Ixiiicy  5s.  6d.  ;  Oats  4s.  4H.  to  4s.  Hd.  ;  Peas  7s. 
The  L^roateft  [).nt  of  the  wheat  that  is  to  thralli  in  this  ditlndl,  is  of 
very  inh-rior  qi;:»]:ly 

ific  late  r.  e«i-ti'.  e  has  oceafioncd  the  fall(»ws  for  turnips  to  be  in  ra- 
tl.er  a  hack.vani  M;:ie.  St  vera!  :)atche3  of  ri'ta  baira  are  alreadv  fown  ; 
and  fc^rno  louii  th'--  lirll  week  in  May  are  above  ground,  and  looking  very 
healthy. 

Lfiierfiinn  a  Farwcr  near  IVakejield^   ^^^y  3'- 

*  Wi.  \\'.\c  l.iu'.  the  colded  and  moil  unfavourable  fpnng  for  vegetation 
ever  reii.t  r./;.-v  ivil  ;  yt  t  very  favouiable  for  getting  in  fpring  grain.  I 
revtr  kn-  w  l..:\l,  th.ir  was  early  ploughed,  work  more  kindly;  in  confe- 
qnmce  (  t"  \\!.ic!,,  !•:- h  corn  as  was  early  fown  looks  well,  iiotv.ith- 
lla:iji:  .;  rr.c  culdri  Is  •■f  tiie  feafon  nnd  the  fcverity  of  the  drought  ;  but 
■a'e  io\*ii  1;  •:..-  >;•  i  1  b  gins  to  fnffv-r  much,  and  looks  extremely  fickly. 
Tlie  weuhrr  ih:-  ti\>M]i,  tfuirgh  unfriendly  to  vegetation,  has  been 
propitious    to   the   l.tllu*%di  and   chole   faimerj  that    had    ftrcngth,  and 

employed 
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€mp]oyed  their  time  properly,  have  got  them  into  a  high  ftate  of  cdj- 
tivation.  Some  ruta  baga  is  already  fown»  and  a  great  part  of  the  tur- 
nip land  nearly  fit  for  receiving  the  feed. 

Our  wheat  crop  has  a  moH  unfavourable  appearance.  Much  hai 
been  ploughed  up,  and  a  great  deal  mixed  with  oats,  and  fomt  with 
fpring  wheat ;  all  which,  for  wTini  of  a  little  deeper  cover  and  moiftiirq, 
are  looking  very  poorly  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  what  ie  left  for  a  crop 
ft  not  half  planted  ;  and  fuch  ficrlds,  in  general,  tillering  badly,  will  be 
very  late  of  ripening  ;  confcqnently,  in  great  danger  of  mildew.  We 
have  fome  fields,  upon  dry  land,  that  were  early  fown,  which  look 
well ;  but  there  is  not  one  in  ten  of  that  defcriptipn.  I  know  not  how 
to  account  for  this  great  6^it&.  in  any  other  way,  than  from  the  ex- 
treme wetnefs  of  the  feafon  after  the  grain  was  depofited  in  the  grouod, 
and  fo  much  of  the  feed  being  fo  very  weak  and  lean,  that  it  had  not 
flrength  to  make  it  rryot  fufiiciently  ;  indeed,  much  did  not  vegetate  at 
all.  But  there  is  alfb  another  caufe  ;  for,  upon  fome  land  where  the 
wheat  planted  pretty  well,  it  was  deilroyed  by  a  (lug  or  grub,  of  a  dark 
dun  colour,  about  half  an  inch  long  ;  and  this  infect  has  even  dellroyed 
a  fecond  and  third  fpring-fowing.  Upon  the  whole,  our  wheat  httv% 
the  mod  unfavourable  appearance  for  produce  1  ever  remember  to  Iiave 
witnefled. 

The  grafs  land  alio  looks  mif^rably  ill ;  the  cattle,  being  almoft  with- 
out pafture,  cannot  feed,  though,  in  many  places,  1^  fields  arc  not  half 
docked.  Our  profptdt  of  a  hay  crop  is  very  alarming  ;  hnt,  fortunately 
for  the  country,  there  is  a  tolerable  ilock  of  old  hay  upon  hand,  though  a 
great  deal  was  confumtd  when  the  cattle  ihould  have  been  at  grafs.  On  the 
4th  and  5th  of  May,  we  had  fuch  fevere  froft,  that  the  early  fruit  was 
all  deftroyed  :  even  the  foreft  trees,  particularly  the  oak,  appears  as  dead 
as  if  they  had  been  on  fire.  Not^aithilanding  this  unfavourable  fpring, 
lean  cattle  and  (lieep  have  fold  remarkably  high  ;  therefore,  the  grazing 
trade  threatens  to  be  an  unprofitable  one  this  ieafon.  F^^tjcattle  have  fold 
very  dear;  notwithlUndin^  which,  our  markets  have  been  well  fupplied: 
Beef  from  9s.  to  los.  per  {lone  of  14  lib.  fiiik  ;  Mutton  and  Lamb  froai 
<)d.  16  lod.  per  lib.  (ink.  Com  marketsarebri/lc,particularly  for  fine  wheat, 
which  article  being  vary  fcarce,  the  fellers  can  obtain  almoft  any  price  for 
that  which  is  brigtit  and  found.  Oats  are  alfo  looking  up  ;  and,  if  this 
weather  continues  a  little  longer,  beans  will  follow.  The  malting  fea- 
fon being  over,  nothing  can  be  faid  for  barley  ;  but  there  is  fome  oa 
hand  that  was  unfit  to  malt,  and  wliich  will  now  meet  with  a  market  for 
pigs  and  hovfes.  The  following  is  the  current  prices  of  grain  in  this 
neighbourhood. 

Wheat         80s.  to  I5Cs."^ 

Oats  22s.  —   408.  r        ^^^^^^  ^^  g  j^^j^^^j^  Wincheftcr. 

l>arley  28s. —    44s.  T'     * 

Beans  50s.  —    60s.  j 

Suffolk  Report. 
Owing  to  the  continuance  of  adverfe  weather,  the  appearance  of  the 
2'rowing  crops  is  not  fo  good  as  could  be  wilhed.     The  wheats  are  in 
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■nny  places  thinly  planted  ;  and  a  good  deal  of  the  fpring  ^rlmetj 
ufed  to  fupply  the  deficiencies^  which  appeared  lefs  or  more  almoft  ia 
rrery  field.  Barley»  on  heavy  foilty  boJu  bnt  poorly ;  but  beam  have 
■  gof>d  afpedy  where  fuitable  cultivation  was  beftowed  upon  them.  The 
pafture  lands,  from  the  latenefs  of  fpring,  have  univerially  fumiAiedbat 
a  fcanty  fupport  to  the  flocks ;  and,  being  almoft  in  every  cafe  com* 
pletely  eaten  down^  can  fcarcely  be  eipedied  to  yield  a  full  fi^ply  of 
grafs  this  iea(bn» 

The  want  of  nita  baga  has  been  feverely  felt  in  this  comrtjp  in  the 
prefent  feafon,  when  turnips  foon  decayed,  and  no  refource  for  tha 
flocks  remained,  except  the  grafs  lands.  In  ordinary  and  genial  fee* 
(bns,  ruta  baga  inay  not  be  greatly  wanted  ;  but  b  every  one,  wbea 
cold  and  froft  prevails  in  April  and  May,  this  root  is  a  desidermium  hi* 
therto  too  much  negleded  by  ^rmerSf  both  in  this  and  other  counties. 

Affly  31. 

Letter  from  Lincolnshire^  May  31, 

Great  damage  has  been  done  to  the  corns  in  the  fent,  paiticufar** 
)y  to  oats,  by  the  ravages  of  the  wire-worm,  which,  added  to  the  un* 
favourable  weather  during  a  confiderable  part  of  the  fpring  quarter,  wSI, 
it  is  feafed,  be  the  means  of  curtailing  the  current  crop.  Many  of  ths 
wheat  fields  are  thin  of  plants,  though,  in  feveral  inftanceiy^a  confider^ 
able  improvement  has  recently  taken  place  in  their  appearance.  The 
graflcs,  both  natural  and  artificial,  are  miich  later  than  cultomary :  in* 
deed,  many  of  the  old  pafture  fields  have  fcarcely  any  grafs  on  them  at 
til, — to  the  great  detriment  of  the  feeding-flock,  and  lofs  of  the  farmer 
to  whom  it  belongs. 

Yorkshire  Quarterly  Report,  ^ 

The  weather,  till  within  the  lad  week,  has  been  fo  cold,  and  ac* 
companied  by  fuch  fevere  frofts,  that  the  growing  crops  of  grain  are 
generally  in  an  uDcommonly  backward  (late.  The  wheats  are  worfe 
than  pcrliaps  ever  known  in  this  countty  ;  many  thoufands  of  acres  have 
utterly  failed,  and  been  ploughed  again,  in  order  to  be  fowed  witli 
oats.  The  wheats  after  clover  leas  are  the  worft.  Perhaps  this  circum. 
ftance,  along  with  the  dread  of  the  mildew,  may  tend  to  operate  3 
change  in  the  rotation ;  for  it  has  been  long  fufpeded,  that  fome  fubfli* 
tute  of  white  fpring  com  may  be  better  on  thefe  leas.  Wheat  being 
the  favoiirile  crop,  much  has  hitherto  been  facrificed  to  it,  under  very 
unlikely  circumd&nces  ;  but  it  appears  to  many  obfervers  beyond  bM 
doubt,  that  that  valuable  grain  may  recur  much  Coo  often  in  the  rota« 
tion,  iMulcr  any  management,  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

The  growing  barley  looks  much  better  than  was  expected  from  the 
late  fowing.  Oats  have  not  fuch  a  good  appearance.  Beans  ere  in 
general  heiilthy  and  promifin;r,  particularly  thofefown  in  drills,  whttlicr 
manured  in  the  north  country  way  or  not.  The  beit  Wheat  is  at  17:. ; 
Rye  9s. ;   Barljy  6s. ;  and  Oats  4s.  6d.  per  bufliel  of  Wincljefler. 

It  ought  to  be  added,  that  the  prof|>e^1  of  the  growing  wheats  is  fo 
difcouragiiig  to  every  or.r,  except  to  fome  of  the  fapient  editors  of  ti»e 
I^ondon  papers,  that,  taking  into  the  account  the  fmall  quantity  on 
h?nd  with  the  growers,  it  io  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  prices  rife  ;  and, 
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what  might  be  the  confeqiience  were  no  foreign  fupplies  received,  it  is 
■ot  for  the  reporter  to  prcmme  to  offer  a  conjeftun*. 

Potatoes  have  been  regularly  fupplied  in  the  markets  at  the  reafonable 
price  of  28.  per  bufhel,  which,  with  the  great  plenty  of  oat8»  has  pre- 
vented the  lower  clafTes  from  fuffcriiig  fo  fcverely  under  the  preflure  of 
tbe  hi^h  price  of  wheat. 

Sheep  and  lambs  are  not  in  great  plenty  ;  ai.d  both  fat  and  lean  are 
felling  at  high  prices.  Fat  and  loan  cattlt^,  and  pigs,  are  unufually  dear. 
The  bed  bt'cf  is  from  lod.  to  I5.  per  lib.  avoirdupois;  Mutton  Qd. ; 
Veal  8d. ;  Lamb  is.  Wool  is  underllood  to  b«:  a  riling  article,  not- 
withdanding  it  was  well  fold  lad  year.  The  fpeculators  in  the  growirig 
of  flax  have  been  much  difappoinled  ;  the  whole  crop,  or  nearly  the 
whole,  having,  in  many  diftrid:*,  been  <lellroyed  by  tho  frofts  about  the 
middle  of  May. 

The  fallows  are  in  a  backward  date,  much  time  having  been  loft  by 
bad  weather  in  the  early  purt  of  the  fcafou  ;  fo  tliat,  wlien  the  fallows 
ihould  have  been  reduced,  tho  barley  an.i  oats  were  to  be  fown. 

Land  rents  are  fad  ir.creafing;  the  piDprictors  bving  more  wilHng  to  imi- 
tate the  North  country  in  this,  tlian  in  giviii;r  encouragement  by  leafcs ; 
yet  thefe  muil  follow  of  courle,  in  liir.v.  Though  the  rage  for  the  il- 
legal influencing  of  elrctorfi  and  elected^  may  continue  as  long  as  the 
prefent  political  evil  of  borough-mongering  can  be  endured  by  the  brave 
and  noble  common  people  of  England  !  more  liberty  is  granted  to  the 
farmer,  of  converting  liis  buf^s  ad  Ulntum^  than  heretofore. — June  !• 

Letter  from  London,  June  2. 

*  The  corn  trade  has  taken  a  courfc  here,  this  fummer,  different 
from  l^t  we  have  feen  for  foine  years  pad.  This  market  has  .been 
the  receptacle  of  large  quantities  of  whf.'at  and  flour  from  the  ene- 
my's ports  ;  and  the  refort  of  buyers  from  many  of  the  counties  which 
ufually  fupply  the  metropolis,  a^  well  as  fiom  ahnod  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  arrivals  of  wheat  from  our  own  confls,  between  3d  March  lad 
and  this  day,  amount  only  to  about  3^>,c:  o  quarters,  while  thnfe  (»f  fo- 
reign growth  are  280,0:0  qiiart*»rs  ;  forir.i.j^r  an  aggregate  of  316,000 
quarters.  The  fales,  d'.jri.jg  the  fame  pcMHul,  are  within  i  or  20CO 
quarters  of  this  vad  quantity.  Borh  aco(»np.ts  are  icrurned  to  the  Lonl 
Mayor's  offices  ;  but  as  thofe  of  the  prel.Mjt  wetk  will  not  be  made  up 
till  Monday,  the  exact  fi^incj  cannot  be  given.  The  quantity  imported 
and  fold,  in  theic  three  months,  is  gn-aicr  than  tin*  t(;tal  falcs  of  either 
of  the  two  preceding  years,  which,  \:\  1  So"^,  were  276.077  quarters, 
and  in  1809,  292,205  quarter'?.  Thr  qmiitity  of  flour  imported  ha3 
alfo  been  extenlivc ;  but  the  Ulcs  of  thi.-  ariicl.-,  in  the  London  marker, 
have  by  no  m-^ans  ifjcreafed  in  the  fimio  p.oTrortion  as  thefe  of  wln-Jt. 
In  the  months  of  March,  April  anil  Mt\,  r'oc;,  the  tuial  »«f  flour  f.ild 
was  161,731  facks  ;  and  in  the  sans-.'  n,.):;lir:,  tl»i:  y-a",  iIj-v  amoui.t  to 
J99>47H  ;  which,  while  ii  iliov.s  that  tfi'  \i\'j\\  pri*  e  has  not  diminiihed 
.he  confumption  of  brt^d.  pnuer,  thai  tlic*  e;.!.irg-,d  fah's  of  wh^at  liuve 
not  been  for  the  fupply  ot  this  market,  but  that  liie  artirle  has  been 
uiffufedover  the  country.  It  i'  i*on;c..-.!  al  :v':ii;irkalile,  that  thefe  great- 
ly 
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ly  extended  operations  on  the  Com  Exchange  Inve  pafled  without 
occafioning  more  fluft natron  on  the  average  prices  than  wituefled  in 
feafons  of  the  grcatelt  abundance.  I^he  average  rates  were  (includ- 
ing the  allowance  to  bakers  for  fait),  in  March,  94s.  lod.  ;  in  April, 
<j5s.  I'd.;  and  in  May,  948.  9  Jd.,  all  per  quarter.  It  is  however  to 
be  obferved,  that  the  finell  qualities  have  advanced  los.  to  15R.  per 
quarter,  and  the  infi^iior  kinds  have  fallen  during  tins  period.  The 
llock  has  not  accumulated,  and  we  have  only  to  look  forward  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  foreign  fupply  to  meet  the  heavy  demands  which  are  likely 
to  he  made  from  the  country.  The  Baltic  is  expected  to  furnifh  a  con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  wheat ;  and  America  too,  being  upon  the  ere  of 
removing  her  rcftriAive  meafures,  will  doubllefs  throw  in  large  fuppliet 
of  flour. 

It  is  wonderful  and  blamcable  to  fee  how  little,  fubftitutes  for  wheaten 
bread  are  reforttd  to.  In  former  years  of  deaniefs,  rye,  barley,  oats 
and  peas  were  all  ground*  down  with  wheat  ;  but  we  hear  little  of  fuch 
meafures  of  economy  in  the  prefent  times. 

Our  market  has  had  abundance  of  fpring  corn  of  al:  kinds  from  our 
own  coads ;  and  the  prices  thereof  have  not  been  at  all  affe^ied  by  the 
high  value  of  wheat.  The  Hocks  of  all  kinds  of  grain  are  fman  here  ; 
but  it  is  fuppofed  there  are  fome  quantities  remaining  u'n  tlie  counties 
where  they  are  chiefly  produced.     A  ftate  of  current  prices  is  annexed. 

The  weather  in  winter  was  fo  fevere,  as  to  injure  the  wheat  in 
every  diflri£t  of  the  kingdom,  but  efpecially  in  the  thin  foils  and 
high  fit  nations.  The  crop  muft,  therefore,  be  expelled  to  be  light  ; 
but,  at  prefent,  it  is  in  very  good  health,  and  would  certainly  be  brought 
forwan^i,  and  benefited,  by  fome  gentle  rains.  The  barley  andHkrafs 
lands  alio  want  moidure,  and  a  little  more  warmth  than  we  have  nQier* 
to  expcriciiCL'd. 

Slate  of  London  Market Sy  F/idaj/f  1st  June, 
Wheat,  En,r;lish,  White         -         -       102s.  108s.  122s.  p.  quarter. 


Do.         Red         .  -          95s.  100s.  105s. 

North  Country           -  -        78s.  84s. 

Danizig  &  Baltic  -            105s,  115s.  120s. 

French  &  Brabant  -            90s.  95s.  100s. 

Barley,  Norfolk  5c  Suffolk  -            40s.  42s.    45s. 

North  Country 

Malt,  Norfolk  k  Suffolk 

Rye,        - 

Beans,  Pigeon  5c  Sniall 

Ticks  5c  Large 

Peas,  W^hite  &  Boilers 

Hog  5:  Grey 

Oats,  Potaloe 
«  Poland 

Feed 

Flour,  English  per  Sack 

French         -  ' 

■  American,  p.  Barrel 


•  • 


30s. 

32s. 

' 

72s. 

75s. 

78s. 

52s. 

54s. 

55s. 

55s. 

60s. 

63s, 

44s. 

45s. 

48s. 

6Ss. 

70s. 

73i. 

48s. 

50s. 

53s. 

34s. 

35s. 

37s, 

30s. 

33s. 

S4s. 

28s. 

29s. 

30s. 

95s. 

100s. 

80s. 

90s. 

■ 

t 

56s. 

60s. 
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2^1  Postcript  to  Scctish  Intelligence^  Jjxot 

HaddingtoTiy  ^prll  20. 

The  bin  for  continuing  the  prohibition  against  distilling  from  grain 
having  occasiv)ned  much  agitation  in  this  county,  Petitions  to  the 
Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  praying  for  a  repeal:  of  that  bill,  and 
a  removal  of  the  prohibition,  were  this  day  signed  by  a  large  body 
of  farmers  and  others,  and  will,  in  a  day  or  two,  be  transmitted  to 
London,  and  presented  to  Parliament,  llic  following  is  an  exact 
copy  of  the  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

■ 

Unto  the  Honourable  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
in  Parliament  assembled — ^The  humble  Petition  of  certain  Farm- 
ers,  and  others,  in  the  county  of  Haddington,  Scotlandy  hereunto 
subscribing ; 

Shex\3etJi9 

That  your  petitioners  have  learned,  with  concern,  that  an  act,  en* 
titled,  "  yin  act  to  prohibit  the  distillation  of  spirits  Jrom  corn  or  grains 
in  Great  Britain,  for  a  limited  time,  "  has  been  lately  passed  into  a 
law ;  which  act  your  petitioners,  with  submission,  consider  as  detri- 
mental to  tlie  inter(*st  of  die  growers  of  grain,  and  hostile  to  the  pros- 
perity of  agriculture. 

Your  petitioners  avail  themselves  of  the  provision  contained  in  that 
act,  authorising  ics  repeal  during  the  present  session  of  Parliament, 
to  solicit  the  attention  of  the  Honourable  House  to  the  distressing  si- 
tuation in  which  tliey,  as  well  as  other  growers  of  com,  are  placed  by 
tha^Kt ;  and  they  trust,  with  humble  confidence,  when  the  circum- 
stanR  of  their  case,  and  the  permanent  welfare  of  the  country,  are 
suitably  considered,  that  a  repeal  of  the  before-mentioned  act  will  be 
deemed  an  eligible  meusurc. 

Agriculture  may  justly  be  considered  as  the  first  of  the  arts,  there^ 
fore,  as  meriting  the  protection  and  support  of  the  Legislature  at  all 
times.  The  most  efficient  encouragement  which  can  be  given  to  those 
concerned  in  that  art,  is  a  free  and  open  market  for  the  sale  of  pro- 
duce ;  and  the  greatest  discouragement  is,  a  restraint  or  restraints 
upon  that  market,  prohibiting  the  consumption  of  any  part  of  pro- 
duce in  the  way  and  manner  in  which  it  is  generally  consumed. 
Your  petitioners  consider  these  general  propositions  as  unquestionable 
truths,  which  ought  never  to  be  disregarded,  except  in  seasons  of 
scarcity  or  dearth,  when  imperious  necessity  may  render  a  temporary 
departure  from  them  expedient  and  adviseable.  Uifder  the  influence 
of  what  is  stated,  your  petitioners  made  no  opposition  to  the  prohibi- 
tion against  distilling  from  grain  in  180S,  tliinking  the  measure  might 
be  expedient  under  the  circumstances  which  then  existed  ;  nor  would 
they  have  applied  to  the  Honourable  House  for  a  repeal  of  the  prohi- 
bitory act,  had  these  circumstances  continued  to  exist.  At  this  time» 
however,  when  circumstances  are  completely  changed — ^when  there 
"'-  r.ot  the  slightt*st  reas€>::  to  apprehend  a  scarcity  of  coni«*when  mar- 

1  fet* 
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keu  are  fully  supplied  in  every  district,  and  a  larger  stock  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  growers  than  asual  at  this  advanced  period  of  the  sea- ' 
son — when  prices  for  barley  and  oats  (the  grains  consumed  in  the 
distilleries)  are  very  moderate — and  especially,  when  liberty  is  given 
to  distil  from  grain  in  Ireland  (a  liberty  which  would  not  have  been 
granted  by  the  HonouraUe  House,  had  a  scarcity  of  bread  com  beea 
dreaded),  your  petitioners  humbly  appr^iend  that  the  prohibition  a^ 
gainst  distilling  from  grain  ought  not  to  be  any  longer  continued* 

In  addition  to  these  reasons  for  removing  the  prohibition,  your  pe« 
tittoners  state,  with  concern,  tliat  a  considerable  part  of  last  year's 
crop  was  so  much  damaged,  in  consequence  of  tlie  unc<mimon  wetness 
which  prevailed  from  the  middle  of  July  to  tlie  end  of  autumn,  as  to 
be  almost  unHt  for  any  other  purpose  than  tliat  of  distillation.  Thi» 
sprouted  or  damaged  grain,  with  nearly  the  whole  corn  of  inferior 
quality,  remains  a  dead  stock  in  the  hands  of  the  grower,  who  cannot 
procure  a  market  for  it  at  any  price  ;  though,  were  distillation  from 
grain  permitted,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  tlie  whole  of  the 
damaged  or  infertor  grain,  from  its  very  low  price,  might,  in  that 
way,  be  converted  to  a  profitable  purpose, — it  being  satisfactorily  as« 
certained,  that  wholesome  spirits  may  be  manufactured  from  sprouted 
grain. 

Your  petitioners  bclkvc,  if  these  matters  had  been  properly  ex- 
plained to  the  Honourable  House,  tliat  the  before  mentioned  ace 
would  not  have  received  its  sanction,  especially  as  the  tendency  of 
that  act  must  wound  tlie  prosperity  of  tlie  country  in  one  of  its  most 
vital  parts,  without  being  of  any  benefit  to  the  public.  Your  peti- 
tioners claim  no  exclusive  privileges  ;  but  merely  request,  thaflfey 
may  be  allowed  to  dis|)ose  of  their  produce,  as  iormerly,  to  fl^k* 
gular  manufacturer.  This  request  is  so  fair  and  reasonable,  vk 
your  petitioners  are  under  no  apprehensions  of  meeting  with  a  refu- 
sal ;  especially  when  it  is  considered,  that  the  immense  importation 
of  foreign  wheat  causes  home  produce,  unless  it  be  of  the  first-rate 
qualities,  of  which  the  quantity  is  small  indeed,  to  be  sold  at  less 
than  die  expense  attendant  upon  its  cultivation. 

Your  petitioners,  impressed  with  a  just  sense  of  the  ruinous  con- 
sequences wliich  must  follow  a  continuance  of  the  prohibition,  not 
only  to  themselves,  but  also  to  the  proprietors  of  land  and  the^ub- 
lic,.  beg  leave  to  urge,  in  tlie  most  respectful  mamer,  the  propriety 
and  nccesbity  of  repealing  the  before  menttonedJfeBt  without  delay. 
Indeed,  justice  to  themselves  and  families,  aiftfo  their  landlords 
and  others,  to  whom  th^y  are  under  engagement  imperiously  calls 
cpon  tlicni  to  make  this  application. 

May  it  therefore  please  the  Honom^able  House  to  take  the  pre- 
mises into  their  most  serious  consideration  ;  and  to  grant  the 
petitioners  such  relief  as  they,  in  their  wisdom,  shall  thinlc 
proper.    And  the  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray^ 
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It  w:is  out  of  our  pdwor  to  present  tlie  whole  vi  Mr  Lnji-jic* 
coy7iT>:ifn/\:afiou  in  this  Nuinher,  so  many  correspondents  h:ivin^  an  e- 
qr\-  cl.u'u  t(i  OUT  attention  ;  but  he  niay  be  assured,  that  the  fiist 
Of  p.  ituM'iv  will  be  taken  to  sui>rnit  the  remainder  of  his  paper  to 
till.  ci'*>^i  ATati-n  of  our  reiders. 

'i'lie  "■'  iii."*:iin  wJio  dates  liis  letter  from  Kttrhk  FurcsL  is  inform- 
e.l.  tint  li.e  Rfjilij  to  A,  S.  o-i  the  Inutility/  oj  ?{sin^  Tur  in  smcarinv 
i7/tV>;,  v.ili    v.ii^   be  ne?^h'cted. 

We  VAX  aU'-r.'s  ojad  to  h:*ar  from  our  old  friend  S.  E.  ;  and  re- 
specifuily  a.qiij'ni  iii*^!,  lh:it  the  two  papers  lately  ser.t  us  will  be 
in>crred  ia  ne.\t  Nui?  1im-. 

TI  e  iettor  Opi  ScUhi*!;  lAme  by  ird^lit  merits  immediate  insertion. 
Such  AW  ah  .u?J  practice  deserves  to  be  repiobated  in  the  strongt^t 
terras ;  because  it  serves  to  encouraf;e  sloth  and  iieijli<:^ence  in  the 
maiiuf.icturer,  wl.iie  it  as  surely  causer>  riie  pu:clr.iser  to  pay  a  high- 
er pM  ••  f  r  an  article  imperlectly  manuiUctured,  than  he  would  do 
veic  x\i"  .I'ticle  presented  in  its  most  perfect  state,  'l^lie  practice 
must  have  boiM.  tievised  by  st^me  a^reedy  and  unprincipled  man,  who, 
if  J  i^  ;'wn  intevot  c<nild  only  be  pronioted,  did  not  care  whctlier  xkit 
publ'c  sulfered  or  not  by  its  introduction. 

We  have  anf  tlur  paper,  On  the  Kdncation  of  FunnerXy  a  subject 
of  great  import.ince,  which  sh.iU  not  be  di.-> regarded.  The  pnpcr 
promised  On  the  Nalnrnl  Histnn/  of  Marly  will  be  very  acceptable. 

Several  communications  on  Steaniinar  Potatoes^  arc  come  to  hand. 
These  will  be  soon  epou;\'li.  if  inserted  in  next  Number. 

The  pn.pjisal  of  R.  N.  \ri.  for  jutijurr  rent  in  grain,  was  not  mli- 
lepresentev!.  as  alletjed  by  the  gentleman  who  writes  us  from  Stiatli- 
mQ|ADn  tint  subji'ct.  Tiie  argun)ents  urged  by  us  against  thai 
nMjjBFnf  paying  rent,  were  perfectly  a'pplicabil-  to  what  was  stated 
b^K.  K  S.,  as  sh:»,ll  be  shown  when  the  letter  of  the  Stratlimorc 
f^enr^.'?nati  cnnies  to  be  pubiislied.  To  tl.e  scheme  pn;posed  bv  that 
ge  :  loman,  we  have  iow  objections;  but  he  will  lie  so  good  as  at- 
terJ,  tlwit  I-.i'-.  plan  is  veiy  dilferent  from  what  was  given  by  R.  N.  S. 
The  I  '.u'  speak.-:  simply  in  favour  of  pfn/iuj^r  rent  in  ir.»v////,— and  a- 
gainst  that  mode  of  payment  onr  arguments  were  directevl  ;  where- 
as the  o'lier  explains  the  rate  o[  payint-nl  to  be  acenrainix  to  thr  aver^ 
r.nr  of  f tie  eonntrf  jinrs  for  the  tnei.'rf  prcceiiinfr  ijr,irs.  This,  to  be 
rup.\  pl;ic<'s  tlie  l)»:siness  upon  a  (pn'te  dil:Vrent  iooting  ;  thongli,  up- 
{'•n  1  vjkinr':  over  the  kttvr  ot  R.  N.  S.  we  cannot  di  \.over  one  word 
theivin  t.)  ni  ike  us  bv'lleve  that  sudi  was  his  me;ii::n'». — Several 
Reports  and  Letters  rt  Intclli'jfeace  were  loo  late  t;f  reaehinp^  us. 

No.  XLllI.  will  be  i>ul>lished  on  Monday,  ISth  Auj^^ust ;  and 
our  several  Reporters  are  respectfully  requested  to  liansmit  full 
accounts  of  ihe  state  of  the  crop  abuut  ten  days  previous  to  the 
day  o['  publicati';n. 

IMW  A  rUM — P.h'iS,  J)tli  line  from  tcp.  for  *  Tluis,  near  20(MKK)/. 
v.'or'ih  ot  land  a  year  is  projL;-<-^siv(jly  wiiru:  than  annihilated,  the  pre- 
V  'n;i«  u  of  v.'liich  w«niKI  b-.'  a  j^^viil  impiovi'incnl, '  read,  /'//^w,  ii//r/i 
''.'..v/r  wO(),(A)()/ 7('o?'//  r)/" ////;^/ rz  y^Y/r //r/v  heen  prir^re-s.^vchf  xvorxc  tluin 
aniiihihiird^  xvoiilil  it  nu'  he  ri  ;\tC'fl  iinprovenient  ur-e  the  further  cwtii- 
'fiance  of  a  prnetire  p.-  e: ;.  .Ucl',  ii:Iii^h  ulieadif  has  pt  oduccu' a  loss  of  suck 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


TO  THB  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  fA&MER's  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Edacation  (^  Farmers,  t^c* 

SlR> 

1  NOTICED,  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  the  remarks  of  your  cOTres-^' 

^ondent  A.  M.  (No.  41.  p.  19.)  on  the  questioni  *  Whether  it 

would  be  advantageous  to  the  farmer  to  receive  a  liberal  educa-* 

tion  ?  '    That  gentleman  discusses  the  subject  in  the  onljr  wajr  in 

which  It  can  be  fairly  done, — I  mean,  upon  general  principles, 

founded  in  the  nature  of  things,  not  drawn  from  a  scanty  induc^ 

tion  of  facts ;  and  proves,  I  think  undeniably,  that  a  liberal  edu-» 

cation,  such  as  the  one  of  which  he  gives  the  outline,  would  be  o£ 

the  highest  importance  to  the  agriculturist.     How  far  the  plan 

proposed  by  your  correspondent,  could  be  reduced  to  practice,  is  a 

distinct  question.     It  may  be  perfectly  impracticable  with  respect 

to  nine  farmers  out  of  ten,  in  the  present  condition  of  that  class  ot 

men  ; — biit,  before  this  can  be  used  as  an  argument  against  your 

correspondent's  conclusions,  it  must  be  shown,  that  agriculture 

cannot  possibly  be  placed  in  better  hands  thtt  it  is  at  present, — that 

it  can  only  flourish  Mrhile  confined  to  men  who  are  obliged  to  take  an 

active  part  in  the  manual  labour  connected  with  their  profession, — 

and  will  as  certainly  decline,  the  moment  it  is  transferred  to  men  ia 

different  circumstance^.    If  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  things 
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to  account  for  this,  it  must  at  least  be  shown,  from  experiencff 
to  be  the  case ; — it  must  be  shown  that  agriculture  improved 
every  day  while  land  was  parcelled  out  in  small  pendicles ;  but 
thatj  since  the  introduction  of  the  large  farm  system  it  hat  been 
either  stationary,  or  on  the  decline.  Such  is  the  task  which 
those  prescribe  to  themselves,  who  reason  against  the  utility  of 
educating  farmers,  from  its  supposed  impracticability.  Butsup- 
posing  we  help  them  over  this  difficulty,  by  granting,  what 
they  could  never  prove,  that  a  poor  man  makes  the  best  fanner  -, 
still,  as  your  correspondent  observes,  the  main  question  remains 
entire.  Though  a  man  must  be  poor  before  he  can  farm  suc- 
cessfully, it  does  not  follow,  that  he  must  also  be  ignorant*  Know- 
ledge may  still  be  a  very  good  thing,  though  (with  respect  to 
to  farming)  poverty  be  a  better.  The  only  reason,  thereforct  that 
appears  for  undervaluing  education,  is  its  being  unattainable. 
This  may,  to  some,  appear  tolerable  consolation,  but  is  certun* 
ly  pitiful  reasoning. 

It  n\7\Y  perhaps  appear  presumptuous  to  attempt  adding  tny 
thing  to  the  judicious  observations  of  your  correspondent  A.  M. 
on  this  subject.  I  beg  leave,  however,  to  make  a  remark  or  two 
on  a  pr.per  which  appeared  in  a  former  number  of  your  Maga- 
zine, and  which  A.  M.  barely  mentions.  I  shall  pass  over  the 
illiberal  manner  in  which  the  writer  of  the  paper  alluded  to,  in- 
troduces the  names  of  some  respectable  individuals,  and  confine 
myself  to  what  has  the  appearance  of  argument  in  his  communi- 
cation. 

After  a  great  deal  of  declamation  tending  to  establish  noikingf 
he  proceeds  to  show  from  factsy  that  a  liberal  education  b  not 
only  jisclciSy  but  positively  injiaiousto  the  agriculturist.  He  pre- 
sents us  with  a  contrast  (and  it  must  be  confessed  a  very  striking 
one)  between  two  characters  ; — the  one  a  first-rate  farmer,  but  an 
illiterate  man,— the  other  a  finished  scholar,  but  a  wretched  farmer. 
The  real  existence  of  these  characters,  I  am  disposed  to  admit 
without  hesitation ;  and  also  to  make  allowances  for  the  impression 
they  were  calculated  to  make  on  your  correspondent's  mind,  from 
the  circumstance  of  their  being  forced  on  his  attention  at  the 
simc  moment.  But,  after  all,  I  can  by  no  means  admit  that 
they  warrant  the  conclusion  which  he  seems  disposed  to  draw  from 
them.  A  general  principle  resting  on  a  single  fact,  is  at  best  but  an 
hypothesis,  and  merits  little  attention  ;  still  less,  however,  when 
a  hundred  contradictory  facts  may  be  produced.  But  it  is  not  in 
noinr  of  number  only,  that  the  instances  adduced  by  your  cor- 
respondent  are  deficient.  They  are,  for  other  reasons,  unworthy 
>f  riot  ice.  Of  the  characters  which  he  contrasts,  the  first  was 
,;ii  i'JUn-alcy  bu^,  he  admits,  an  intelligent  man.    The  gentleman 

certainly 
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certainly  did  not  reflect  for  a  moment  i  otherwise,  he  must  have 
perceived,  that  this  fact  bears  directly  against  the  point  which 
he  intended  to  establish.  Does  not  a  superior  degree  of  intelli- 
gence (which  appears  to  be  the  only  meaning  of  the  phrase  ^  inteU 
ligent  man  *)  often  raise  noen  to  eminence  with  little  or  no  aid 
from  education  ? — ^and  why  not  m  the  present  instance  ?  There 
is  surely  little  reason  for  supposing  that  the  former  had  no  share 
in  qualifying  the  person  possessed  of  it,  for  a  farmer,— and  still 
less  for  concluding  that  he  would  have  been  xoorse  qualified,  if 
the  stock  of  good  sense  which  nature  bestowed  on  him  had  been 
improved  by  education.  Even  though  he  had  not  been  possess* 
ed  of  a  superior  degree  of  intelligence,  there  is,  after  all,  no-^ 
thing  so  singular  in  his  case,  but  what  may  be  accounted  for,  with- 
out having  recourse  to  the  powerful  agency  of  ignorance.  A 
xnan  may  form  a  principle  of  imitation.  Carry  on  the  operations  he 
sees  others  do,  and  find  them  attended  in  similar  circumstances  with 
the  same  effects.  So  far,  a  liberal  education  may  be  of  no  conse- 
quence. But  if  it  be  admitted  that  agriculture  is  yet  capable  of 
improvement,  or  that  the  fiirmer  may  be  placed  in  circumstances^ 
either  with  regard  to  his  own  operations,  or  the  state  of  society, 
to  which  the  principles  that  regulate  his  common  practice  are  not 
applicable;  I  would  ask,  whether,  in  either  of  these  cases,  the  man 
-who  has  some  knowledge  of  the  substances  about  which  he  is  em- 
ployed, and  has  formed  early  habits  of  discriminating  and  reflect- 
ing,— or  he  who  has  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  these  qua- 
lifications,— is  most  likely  to  succeed  ? 

But  if  your  correspondent  has  been  unfortunate  in  his  choice 
of  a  fact  to  show  that  a  liberal  education  is  of  no  advantage  to  a 
farmer ;  he  has  been  still  more  so,  in  the  instance  he  adduces  to 
prove,  that  it  is  injurious  to  him.  The  JinUhed  scholar y  he  tells 
us,  betook  himself  to  farming  *  from  motives  which  h-  vv;is  not 
at  liberty  to  mention.  *  Now,  Sir,  this  very  circumstance  would 
have  led  me  to  conclude,  a piori^  that  the  said  finished  scholar 
would  turn  out  a  very  bad  tarmer  j  for,  the  reasons  which  induc- 
ed him  to  turn  his  attention  to  agriculture,  must  have  been  any 
thing  but  a  desire,  or  conscious  capacity,  of  excelling  in  his  pro- 
fession. Waving  this,  however,  I  should  have  been  extremely  hap- 
py, had  your  correspondent  explained  what  he  means  by  zjinibhtd 
scholar.  Many  a  one  goes  through  a  course  of  College  education, 
and,  after  all,  has  no  claim  to  the  title  in  question.  Nay,  Sir,  it  is 
even  possible,  that  a  gentleman  may  attend  the  lectures  of  the 
Jirst  chemist  in  the  kingdom  three  sessions  sitcceasivelt/y  andt/et  be  no 
chemist.  I  should  suspect  your  correspondent's  finished  scholar 
to  be  something  of  this  character.  At  any  rate,  most  of  your 
readers  will,  I  dare  say,  be  disposed  to  conclude,  that  the  man 
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who 'could  find  amusement  in  dandlhg  a  pissey^  did  not^by  thai 
act  at  leasty  exhibit  the  most  striking  proofs  of  his  proficiency  at 
a  scholar,  or  his  qualificatif'ns  either  for  an  agriculturist  or  any 
other  profession  whatever.  But  we  shalt  admit  that  the  aaid  gen« 
tleman  was  truly  a  finished  scholar ;  and  what  is  the  consequence? 
Why,  that  a  man  may  be  a  very  good  scholaTf  and  at  the  same 
time  a  very  had  farmer.  This  is  merely  adducing  afatt  in  support 
of  a  proposition  wliich  nobody  will  attempt  to  overthrow,  viz.  that 
knowledge  in  one  science  may  be  accompanied  by  ignorance  in 
another.  It  does  not  go  one  inch  to  prove,  that  the  one  is  a  ne* 
ccssary  consequence  of  the  other.  In  this  point  of  view,  there- 
fore,  the  argument,  a$  stxhy  is  really  a  nonentity.  If  your  cor- 
respondent, liowever,  is  resolved  to  fly  in  the  face  of  reason  and 
common  sense,  and  ascribe  the  finished  schtdar^s  wretched  return 
of  grain,  and  abundant  crop  of  thistles,  to  his  leartiingj  rather 
than  his  carelessness  ;  I  mu^t  beg  leave  to  observe,  by  way  of  re- 
ply, that  however  such  doctrines  may  be  relished  among  hn  Trans- 
atlantic brethren,  they  savour  too  much  of  Gothic  times,  to  meet 
with  any  thing  but  derision  among  the  readers  of  the  FarnierV 
Magazine  in  this  part  of  the  world.^ 

Another  word,  and  I  shall  take  my  leave  of  the  champion 
of  ignorance.  He  tells  us,  '  that  he  has  had  opportunities  of 
conversing  with  many  of  the  fanners  in  Scotland,  particularly 
tliose  to  the  nortli  of  tlie  river  Forth,  and  that  he  found  them  in 
>{enera3  illiteriite. '  That  such  is  the  condition  of  a  great  pro- 
portion of  farmers,  even  of  those  who  farm  successfully  and  to  a 
j(reat  extent,  nobody  will  deny.  But  if  your  correspondent  will 
t.ike  the  trouble  of  examining,  he  will  find  (hat  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Forth,  as  well  as  in  every  part  of  Scotland,  sdaiiific  men 
iijive  rjer.crally  taken  the  lead  in  agricultural  improvements, — and" 
ihouy^li  tlicy  have  been  followed  by  many  of  their  illiterate  brCth- 
Tei],  it  is  an  undeniable  fact,  (hat  the  prejudices  of  the  latter 
h.wc,  in  mr.ny  cases,  contributed  more  towards  retarding  these 
iiriprovemenls,  than  any  other  circumstance  whatever. 

i\moTig  the  various  branches  of  knowledge,  M'hich  a  plan  of 
r«:;ricultural  education  niight  to  embrace,  your  correspondent 
A.  M.  mentions  the 'nature  and  properties  of  soils  and"  manures. 
'fhis  Jippcars  to  me,  n»;twi:ti3tanding  what  another  gentleman  has 
<irged  against  chen;ical  farmer^',  of  the  lughest  importance ;  and 
I  h*:^;  leave  to  i  tate,  by  way  of  iiluetration,  a  fact  which  fell  un- 
(Icr  my  own  obstrvaiion, — and  which,  from  the  nature  of  the 
hin^(,  may  be  suppobcd  to  occur  frequently.  A  proprietor  in 
ni^  nci;,'Iibonrhood,  during'  the  summer  ot  180S,  exposed  to 
jublic  sale  a  quantity  of  slit II  mrtd,  for  which  the  highest  price 
yr[-QT-"i    Wis  li.  p:r  boll  ot  •*>  cubic  feet.     Not  satisfied  with  the 
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pricei  he  adjourned  the  sale  to  another  day*  when  it  was  soId« 
with  some  difficoltjr,  at  different  prices*  from  9d.  to  Is.  Sd.  per 

^  boll ;  (next  summer  it  brought  Is.  4d.)  On  the  adjoining  pro- 
pertjT)  marl  Kas  been  sold,  for  at  least  half  a  century^  and  was 
then  selling,  at  2s.  Id.  per  boU.  Upon  comparing  the  two  arti- 
cles thus  estimated  by  the  same  judges,  the  only,  difference  I  could 
perceive  was,  that  the  supposed  inferior  one  of  the  two,  was  less 

Jr table  than  the  other,  after  being  exposed  to  the  air.  Curiosity 
led  me  to  carry  my  in<]uirie6  a  little  farther,  by  analyzing  a  spe« 
cimen  of  each.  The  result  of  three  several  experiments,  is  as 
follows. 

Analysis  of  190  Parts  (f  Marlf  sold  at  Is.  Srf.  per  BolL 

Experiment  First. 

Carbonate  of  lime    -     81"]  Pure  lime     -      -     44.55 

Insoluble  substance    -    14  |  ro    u     •       -j  «/?  ^  «• 

*     ^.      •  ^     rf    -*u.,«   S  Carbonic  acid      -      S6.45 

Lost  in  the  expenment^J  j.  or  thus,  ^i„3^,^ye  substance   H.cO 

iOOj  i;.oss      ...     -    -     5.00 


Experiment  Second. 
Pure  lime  -         -         45.  i5 

Carbonic  acid  -  S.'3.5.'> 

Insoluble  substance      -       15.00 
J^oss         -  -  -         6.00 


lOO.OC^ 


100.00 

Experiment  Third. 
Pure  lime         -         -       4^.875 
Carbonic  acid  -         87.1i^5 

Insoluble  substance     -     10.000 
Loss         -         -         .        7.500 


100.000 


Aleafi  of  the  above  three  Expe- 

rinierits. 
Lime         -         -      44.458,  &c. 
Carbonic  acid     -      36.375 
Insoluble  substance  13.000 
Loss         -         -        6.i()6,  &c. 


Mean  of  similar  Experimcjiis  on 

Marl  iiold  at  2s,  id.  pa'  Bolt, 
Lime  ...       50.60 

Carbonic  acid  -  4 1.40 

Insoluble  substance       -       4.60 
Loss         .-         .-  -         3. ,00 


99.999,  &c.j  100.00 

If,  therefore,  the  value  of  marl  be  proportional  to  the  quantity 
of  cainreous  matter  which  it  contains,  the  difference  betweeu 
x'he  two  kinds  above  stated  is  little  more  than  12  per  cent.  But 
if  ^Q  take  the  prices  fixed  on  them  by  the  neighbouring  farnicrs 
as  a  true  criterion  of  their  value,  the  one  is  40  per  cent,  irf  -rior 
to  the  other.  Such  is  the  consequence  of  judging  from  a]^pei]- 
jaiices  (particularly  undefioable  appearances),  or  under  the  i:.flu- 

T  9  e^ifte 
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encc  of  prejudice.     It  may  be  said,  that,  in  this  case»  ignorance 
was  productive  only  of  caution  ;  but  who  will  deny,  that  ill-timed 
caution  may,  in  some  cases,  be  as  prejudicial  to  the  farmer  as 
thoughtless  precipitancy  ?     While  he  defers  adopting  any  newUne 
of  conduct  till  he  has  seen  it  succeed  with  others,  he  not  only 
loses  all  the  advantages  which  would  have  resulted  from  it  in  the 
intermediate  time,  but  may  perhaps  never  again  find  an  oppor- 
tunity so  favourable  in  all  respects  for  adopting  it,  as  that  which 
he  omitted.      Besides,  is  it  not  easy  to  conceive  cases,  where 
ignorance  of  the  true  value  of  an  article  may  be  productive  of 
knmcdiatc  injury, — the  more  so,  when  it  is  considered  that  nine 
tenths  of  those  concerned  do  not  know  that  it  is  possible  to  ascer- 
tain its  value,  otherwise  than  by  longj  and,  may  be,  hurtful  ex- 
perience ? 

I  am,  Sir,  with  the  highest  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  G. 
S.  M.  hy  Perth,  2\th  Ajjril,  1810. 


FOll  THE  farmer's  MAGAZINE. 

A?isxvcrs  to  Qucrirs  circulated  last   Winter  hij  Sir  John  Sinclair^ 
Baronet y  coJiccrmng  the  Hmbandrij  <f  Scotland* 

to  sir  john  sinclair,  baronet, 
Sip, 

Being  at  all  times  heartily  disposed  to  meet  your  wishes  in 
pvery  th'ng  connected  with  thv:  ;igricuhural  Improvement  of  this 
isl.mtl,  I  take  die  first  leisure  hour  th.it  has  faik'n  in  my  way,  to 
ply  to  the  nturits  you  were  pleased  to  send  me.  1  shall  be  as 
>nci'^c  ab  possible  ;  coMsicIering  brcvlcy,  in  such  a  discussion,  as 
a  cjuality  whicli  oughr  lu-vor  to  bo  neglected. 

I  ;»in  under  the  iiece.sbity  cf  jnrmisin^;,  that  the  agriculture  of 

T^nv^laiid   can  only  be  ^Jirti.  Iiy  benefited   by  ihc  fullest  description 

ot  Scotish  litibbainlry  ^  iiec.iuse,  were   the   agriculturists  of  that 

country  ever  so  willing  to  imitiiie  the  system  adopted  by  Scotish 

huGi)anumen,  stiil  they   iniijt,  to   a  certain  extent,  be  restrained 

from  Ciirryir.g  it  into  t  xe>  .:tio!i,  by   several   moral  and   political 

ciiiscs  well   kiiovi.  r;   to   ycvj,  .i:ul    which  must  first  be  removed, 

cjetore  agricuhuie  can  be  c.trrled  en  in  I'ligland  in  the  same  way 

as  in  this  CGu:niy.     Tiieir  v:,   no  nnysic^l  (>r  natural  impediment 

-o  imp.oved    liu.ibcin.iry   in   K::gbnul,  that  I   know  of.     On  the 

:.)ntrary,  the  natural  circar.T,srances  of  that  country  are  higi.!y  fz- 

A)iirao;e  to  ilie  ait.      Hio  cliiirare,  on   the  whole,  is   friendly  to 

'^jiciilinral    purMiIt.s.      The  soil,  generally   speaking,  is  greatly 

,,Jn-•-'^      r    ■)«ii3,  and  the  quilitv   much  :viorc  uniform,  conse- 
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quently'  less  direreified  than  what  it  is  in  Scotland  ;  whilst  mar- 
kets for  farm-produce  are  good,  and  to  be  found  on  every  hand. 
These  circumstances  ate  of  great  importance  to  those  concerned 
in  husbandry,  though,  unhappily,  the  full  benefit  of  them  cannot 
be  reaped,  unless  the  moral  and  political  obstructions  alluded  to 
are  previously  removed.  My  opinion  on  these  matters  being  al- 
ready well  known  to  you,  it  is  unnecessary  to  take  up  your  time, 
by  condescending  more  particularly  upon  them.  I  shall  there- 
fore proceed  to  answer  your  Queries,  in  the  order  they  are  given  ; 
and  am  ready  to  furnish  any  explanation  or  addition  which  at  a 
future  time  may  be  required. 

Qtiery  1.  What  may  be  the  size  of  the  farm  you  occupy,  in 
Scotch  or  English  acres  ? 

Ans*  The  size  of  the  farm  which  I  occupy,  is  535  Scotish 
acres,  or  nearly  670  acres  English  statute  measure. 

Query  2.  What  may  be  tlie  nature  and  quality  of  the  soil,  And 
subsoil  i 

Ans.  The  soil  of  the  farm  is  of  all  kinds  and  qualities  ;  but 
the  greatest  part  of  it  is  what  we  call  strong  loam,  and  incum- 
bent upon  a  hard  and  close  subsoil,  through  which  moisture  can 
hardly  penetrate.  Were  I  to  attempt  a  more  particular  description, 
I  would  say,  that  there  is  of  light  soil,  fit  for  turnips  80  acres. 
Strong  loam  .  .  •  .  - 

Red  clay  -  -  ^  -  - 

Thin  clay  -  -  -  .  - 

Moss  land,  or  land  mixed  with  moss 
Alluvial  land  -  -  -  -         - 


Qiieiy  S.  How  near  is  the  farm  situated  to  any  town  or  vil- 
lage \  to  any  navigable  river  ;  or  to  the  sea  ?  And  what  may  irs 
distance  be  from  lime,  scaware,  and  coal  ? 

Alls.  The  farm  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  good  mark-^ts  fir 
the  sale  of  grain.  Lime  may  be  got  witliin  two  miles,  aiul  coaii 
ab'jut  ten  milos  aistanco. 

(i'lny  4-.  Wliat  may  he  the  number  of  fields  into  which  it  ii 
divided  ;  or  the  average  size  of  each  ? 

Ans.  The  farm  is  divided  into  twenty-three  fiolcis  :  tlie  aver- 
age  of  which,,  were  they  equal  in  size,  would  be  'J3i  acres  ea<.h. 
iiur,  as  they  are  vastly  unequal,  say  from  r>  to  TvS  avTcs,  I  only 
add,  that  for  such  a  farm  as  mine,  I  consider  a  thirty  acre  iuld  lo 
be  a  proper  size,  wiien  pernnrtcd  by  local  circumstances. 

(}ficrj  ':.  What  the  rotation  of  crops  j  tlie  avcrr.;;e  procuce  ©f 
each  ciop,  and  the  average  valu^  at  ilie  present  prices  r 

An<.  Upon  a  farm  of  such  diversin'->d  so:],  it  is  iinpraciicrile 
to  foilcw  an  uiiifjrm  or  regular  rotation.     In  gciicral  c'se^,   'ho 
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rotation  upon  the  light  soil  is  turnips^  barley,  ckyrer,  and  vfaeali 
or  tumipsi  wheat,  clover,  and  oats.  Upon  the  beft  loams,  } 
usually  take  wheat  and  beans  alternately,  summer-fiaUowinff  tha 
ground  when  its  condition  requires  that  process.  ITpon  ioferior 
loams,  I  begin  with  summer-fallow,  and  afterwards  take  wheiti 
clover,  oats,  beans,  and  wheat.  Upon  thin  clays,  the  same  to*^ 
tation  to  a  certain  length  is  followed  ;  in  other  words,  slop  at  di« 
oat  crop,  and  repeat  summer-fallow,  which,  with  dung,  I  hold 
to  be  the  radical  means  for  removing  sterility  from  such  soils. 
The  alluvial  land  is  managed  something  in  the  bame  way  9tt  the 
inferior  loams ;  only,  it  gets  less  dung.  The  mossy  land  is  kept 
in  pasturage. 

As  to  the  average  produce  of  each  crop,  no  precise  answer  can 
be  given,  because  it  varies  so  very  much  in  diiFerent  seasons.  It 
may  be  answered,  in  general,  that  0  bolls  or  36  bushels  of  wheat, 
8  bolls  or  48  bushels  of  barley,  10  bolls  or  GO  bushels  of  oats^ 
and  7  bolls  or  28  bushels  of  beans  per  acre,  are  fair  crops.  The 
value  of  these  crops  is  even  more  indeterminate  than  the  produce, 
being  in  a  great  measure  regulated  by  the  state  of  markets,  not  oiw 
)y  in  other  parts  of  Britain,  but  also  in  foreign  countries. 

Qitciy  G.  What  the  number  of  farm-servants,  married  and  un- 
married ;  and  the  wages  and  other  emoluments  they  receive  ? 

Am.  There  is  one  unmarried,  and  fifteen  married  men-servantf 
kept  upon  the  farm  *,  whereof  ten  are  employed  to  work  horses, 
one  to  look  after  the  sheep  and  cattle,  one  to  manage  the  thrash- 
ing machine,  &c. ;  three  to  fill  dung,  scour  ditches,  and  execute 
;ili  kind  of  work  except  ploughing  \  and  one  as  smith,  whp  is  also 
employed  at  other  work,  when  not  acting  in  his  professional  ca« 
racity.     These  servants,  except  the  smith,  are  all  paid  in  kind, 
having  12  bolls  or  72  bushels  of  oats,  3  b^lls  or  18  bushels  bar- 
ley, and  2  bolls  or  8  bushels  peas,  per  annum ;  together  with 
maintenance  of  a  cow,  summer  and  winter;  a  piece  of  land  for 
potatoes,  generally  worth  one  pound  ten  shillings )  a  piece  for 
ilax,  generally  worth  twenty  shillings  ;  liberty  to  keep  a  few  hens ; 
what  clung  is  wanted  for  their  gardens ;  coals  driven  gratis  ;  and 
maintenance  during  the  harvest,  with  allowance  of  sixpence  for 
each  cavt  of  corn  marketed.     The  servants  who  sow  the  corns  re- 
c'eive,  besides  these  articles,  a  pair  shoes,  or  nine  shillings  in  lieu 
of  them  ;  and  those  who  stack  the  corns,  have  half  a  boll  of  wheat 
on  that  account.     Taking  every  thing  at  a  fair  value,  the  wages 
and  emoluments  of  each  servant  may  be  calculated,  at  this  time, 
to  be  thirty-eight  pounds  Sterling  per  annum,  pr  thereby.     In 
iome  years,  the  value  will  exceed  that  sum. 

(ijicrj  7.     What  the  average  number  of  persons  occasionally 
ut^iploved  in  other  cperatipns  about  the  farm  i 
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jfof.  Occasioml  tenranta,  chiefly  girls  and  women,  are  eni. 
ployed  as  wanted, — say,  at  the  thrashing  machine,  or  spreading 
dwagf  gathering  coocb-grass,  and  harvest  work.  With  regard  to 
the  number  of  these,  oo  fctum  can  be  made,  as  it  ?aries  consider^ 
ably. 

Qtiery  8.  What  the  number  of  work-horses,  and  the  expense 
of  maintaining  them  i 

Ans.  Twenty  horses  are  constantly  employed  on  the  farm,  and 
two  supernumeraries  are  kept,  in  case  of  accidents.  The  expense 
of  com,  hay  and  straw,  for  maintaining  each  horse,  according 
to  my  method  of  feeding,  will  amount,  at  present  pricest  to  a- 
bout  thirty- five  pounds  per  annum,  besides  seven  pounds  tei| 
shillings  per  annum  as  interest  on  the  purchase,  and  for  defray- 
ing the  tear  and  wear  of  the  animal.  The  expense  of  supporting 
barness  and  implements,  with  the  horse-tax,  may  amount  to  six 
pounds  Sterling  more,  or  thereby  \  from  which  things  it  will  ap« 
pear,  that  the  whole  expense  attendant  upon  a  man  and  two  horses, 
IS  not  short  of  135/,  per  annum.  With  many  people  the  expense 
is  greatly  below  that  sum  ;  but  my  farm,  being  generally  of  heavy 
soil,  requires  the  horses  to  b^  strong  and  well  fed,  otherwise  the 
work  will  be  imperfectly  performed.  ^ 

Query  9.  What  the  number  of  other  stock  kept  on  the  farm^ 
and  the  expense  arising  therefrom  ? 

Ans,  There  are  generally  eight  or  nine  score  of  ewes  pur- 
chased annually  about  Michaelmas,  and  kept  upon  the  farm* 
The  lambs  from  these  ewes  are  sold  to  the  butcher,  when  fit  for 
killing ;  and  the  mothers  are  disposed  of  in  the  same  way  in 
Jfgly  or  August  thereafter,  when  a  fresh  supply  is  purchased. 
About  thirty  Aberdeenshire  stots,  sometimes  more,  are  also  pur- 
^ased  about  Michaelmas,  kept  in  the  straw- yard  through  winter, 
and  fed  ofF  next  summer,  either  upon  the  pastures,  or  by  soiling 
in  the  yarcj.  I  highly  approve  of  this  last  method,  and  have  fol- 
lowed it  for  five  years.  About  twenty  milch  cows  are  also  kept 
ppon  account  of  the  servants,  and  for  the  use  of  my  family. 
Some  young  horses  and  cattle  are  also  reared. 

Qiiery  10.  What  the  number  of  ploughs  and  carts,  and  whe- 
ther any  waggons  are  used  on  it  ? 

Ana.  I  keep  ten  ploughs,  ar.d  the  same  number  of  carls  ;  but 
I  neither  have,  and  I  dare  say  never  will,  keep  a  sin^'le  wa^i^on, 

Qtierij  I  J.  Is  there  a  thrashing- mili,  and  w]:it  ar*?  the  advan- 
tages resulting  from  the  use  thereof  ?  Is  it  wrought  by  Iiorses, 
wind,  or  water  ?  Are  there  fanners,  and  how  are  they  wrought  ? 
Ans.  My  thrashing  machine  is  worked  either  by  wind  or  by 
horses,  according  to  circumstances  ;  and,  as  wind  is  uncertain, 
V/ithout  the  addicieu  of  horses,  a  great  inconveuieuce  would  often 
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be  sustained.  The  advantages  of  a  thrashing  machine  are  numer- 
ous. With  it  the  farmer  may  thrash  grain,  in  proportion  to  the 
market  demand  ;  the  work  of  thrashing  is  also  much  more  com- 
pletely performed,  and  at  much  less  expense,  than  by  hand-Ja* 
bour,  at  least  when  wind  or  water  is  the  impelling  power.  In 
the  large  farms  of  this  county,  were  hand-labour  again  resorted 
to,  a  farmer's  whole  attention  would  be  taken  up  by  barn-work, 
otherwise  ihc  business  would  be  imperfectly  performed,  whilst 
much  pilfering  would  go  on,  unless  he  was  constantly  on  the 
watch.  At  a  thrashing-machine,  any  thing  of  that  kind  can  rare- 
ly happen,  because  so  many  people  are  employed  together,  when 
the  machine  is  at  work ;  and,  vihcn  the  work  is  finished,  every 
door  is  instantly  locked.  My  machine  has  the  appendage  of  fan- 
ners for  cleaning  the  corn ;  but  I  always  use  hand-fanners  for 
preparing  it  for  market. 

Qjwn/  1 5,  Is  the  farmer  liable  to  any  additional  burden  for 
land-tax,  assessment  for  the  poor,  stipend  to  the  minister,  or  sa- 
lary to  the  sciiool master  ;  and  to  what  amount  ? 

Affs.  Except  statute-labour  upon  the  roads,  which  amounts 
to  12/.,  and  a  small  sum  for  poor's  rates  (not  above  one  half- 
penny in  the  pound  of  rent),  the  farm  is  subject  to  no  other  pub- 
lic burden.  The  query  is  supposed  not  applicable  to  the  horse 
and  property  taxes,  though  these  are  heavy  burdens. 

Qiiei-y  13.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  best  sizes  for  ara- 
ble farms,  in  different  districts,  according  to  the  capitals  of  which 
different  farmers  may  be  possessed  \  and  why  do  you  think  such 
sizes  preferable  ? 

Ans»  I  think  5C0  acres  a  good  size  for  a  farm,  provided  the 
farmer  has  suJicient  stock  for  it ;  and  my  reasons  for  thinking  so 
are,  that  the  whole  operations  upon  such  a  farm  may  easily  be 
managed  by  one  person,  without  giving  him  too  much  to  do,  or 
distracting  his  attention  ;  and  also,  because  every  branch  of  work 
may  be  more  frugally  and  more  perfectly  executed  upon  a  farm 
of  the  size  condescended  upon,  than  if  it  were  divided  into  two; 
whilst,  in  the  latter  case,  a  great  many  more  buildings  would  be 
necessary. 

Q'lrry  14.  What  sums,  on  an  average,  may  it/require  to  stock 
such  fnrms  ;  and  what  may  be  the  average  expense  of  the  ditl'er- 
ent  articles  ? 

y/.Tv.     Tli.f  extent  of  money  required  to  stock  a  farm  of  arable 

i:V^fl,  clepenis  much  upon  its  condition  at  the  time  of  entrv,  tliac 

is,  upon  its  el'.'nniicss  and  fertility  ;  and  also,  in  some  respects, 

'T  n  f'le  p,  iic.l  of  entry,  a:ul  the  conditions  obligatory  upon  the 

^.lyi-oiMi:^  J':t  int.     In  orJinnry  cases,  about  eight  pounds  Sterling 

^c■i■  uwi*'  ". lil  b?  IT  =■;'.. irc'J  to  sLock  a  farm,  taking  every  expense 

into 
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into  account)  or^  which  is  the  same  things  every  outlay  to  nvhich 
the  farmer  is  exposed,  till  he  can  receive  money  ftovh  the  sale  of 
any  part  of  his  first  crop.  In  many  cases,  a  far  greater  sum  than 
eight  pounds  Sterling  is  required  to  stock  a  farm  ;  and  in  few 
can  it  be  much  below  that  sum,  unless  a  short  or  inferior  stock 
is  put  upon  the  premises. 

Query  i.^.  What  may  be  the  expense  of  cultivation  per  acre  ? 
Afis.  'Ihe  expense  ot  cultivation  is  in  some  measure  regulated 
by  the  perfectness  of  the  culture  bestowed.  But,  supposing  the 
culture  to  be  something  like  perfect,  the  expense,  at  the  present 
value  of  farm  stock  and  labour,  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than 
four  pounds  Sterling  upon  every  acre  under  corn  crop.  The  ex- 
pense of  cultivation,  however,  does  not  by  any  means  take  in  the 
whole  expense  of  raising  a  crop,  and  bringing  it  to  market ;  for 
there  is  an  immense  train  of  incidental  expenses  which  cannot 
easily  be  estimated,  because  they  vary  much  in  different  seasons, 
and  in  different  situations. 

With  regard  to  the  additional  queries,  I  am  decidedly  of  opi- 
nion, that  deep  ploughing  is  highly  advantageous  upon  every  soil^ 
and  for  all  crops,  except  it  be  those  soils  where  the  substratum  is 
of  an  oakery  sand ;  which  soils,  in  fact,  are  scarcely  worthy  of 
being  cultivated,  unless  in  situations  where  much  alluvial  compost^ 
or  short  town  manure,  can  be  procured.  As  to  the  drill  system, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  entertained  of  the  advantages  flowing  from 
it,  when  restricted  to  leguminous  crops  ;  though,  as  to  grain,  it  is 
at  the  best  but  problematical.  Respecting  the  best  mode  of  using 
lime,  and  dung  and  composts,  were  I  to  enter  upon  these  sub- 
jects, it  would  lead  to  a  dissertation  upon  the  use  of  manures,  of 
far  greater  extent  than  could  be  conveniently  given  in  a  paper  of 
this  nature.  And  as  the  question,  so  far  as  respects  dung,  is  al- 
ready fully  discussed  in  the'  Farmer's  Magazine,  I  must  refer  you 
to  it  for  an  elucidation,  (vide  Vol.  V.  p.  :J8,  &  161.)  And  wiih 
regard  to  rhe  advantages  of  soiling,  a  similar  reference  must  be 
Muule  to  Vol.  VI.  p.  4(i0.  of  the  above  work.  In  one  word,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  advantages  of  soiling  are,  I.  That  a  given 
breadth  of  grass  land  will  maintain  more  animals,  than  the  same 
land  would  do  were  it  depastured.  2.  That  a  great  quantity  of 
rich  and  valuable  dung  is  thence  produced,  which  may  be  used 
with  fir  greater  advantages  upon  the  cultivated  fields,  than  the  por- 
tion of  clurg  IcTt  by  the  animals  upon  the  same  field,  if  depas- 
tureH,  could  pocsibly  produce.  Upon  these  two  points  the  slight- 
v^t  rii-,pute  cannot  occur.  The  arguments  used  against  soiling 
ar**  of  a  diii-rent  nature.  It  is  objected,  that  animals  do  not 
rhrivf*  so  well  when  confined  as  when  at  large  ;  and  that  a  great 
trouble  is  occasioned  by  the  cutting  and  ciiiing  of  tlie  grac/o   to 

the 
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die  homestead.  I  am  not  disposed  to  lay  much  stress  on  eithef 
of  these  objections ;  having  ascertained,  by  a  deliberate  tria], 
that  the  first  is  destitute  of  truth  ;  whilst  the  second  is  of  a  na« 
ture  that  may,  and,  in  fact,  has  been  repeatedly  urged  against 
every  improved  practice  whatever. 

Trusting  these  answers  will  in  some  respect  be  useful,  when 
the  result  of  your  inijuirics  are  to  be  kid  before  the  Publici  I  re- 
main,  your  faithful  servant. 


FOR   THE   farmer's   MAGAZINE. 

Account  of  the  Village  of  Ullapool^  one  of  the  Seitlemnits  esi€' 
blished  by  the  British  Society  for  extendh^  the  Fisherietl  l^c* 
Extracted  from  Sir  George  Mackenzie' &  Survey  of  Boss  aid 
Cromarty^ 

*  About  twenty-Hz  years  ago,  the  miferable  and  unimproved 
(late  of  the  Highlands  attra£ted  the  attention  of  the  Legiiktare; 
and  it  was  fondly  hoped,  that  fomething  efTeflual  would  be  done 
to  encourage  and  promote  the  induilry  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
remote  diflridVs  of  the  weft  coafts  and  ifl«inds.  At  this  perioH, 
Mr  John  Knox  came  forward,  and,  during  a  voyage  among  the 
Hebrides,  conceived  that  he  hid  difcovcred  unknown  trea  fares  of 
herrings  and  other  fidi ;  and  that  all  that  was  neceflary  for  the  im- 
portant objeft  in  view,  was  the  formation  of  focieties,  and  the 
erection  of  villages  and  ftorehoufes.  In  confequence  of  his  fug- 
geftions,  a  fociety  of  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  wealthf  mer- 
chants, was  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  Britifh  Society 
for  extending  the  fifberies,  &c.  A  confidcTable  (lock  was  riifed 
by  fubfcription,  and  almoit  all  the  members  entered  into  the  fcheme 
with  the  moft  patriotic  intention?.  A  crurt  of  directors  was  ap- 
pointed, confifting  of  perlons  cf  the  highcil  re fjKicl ability,  taknts, 
and  opulence,  who  entered  on  the  nianaijjement  with  all  the  zeal 
that  could  be  dcfircJ,  'and  devoted  to  ir  as  much  of  cheir  time  ai 
could  be  fpared  from  tlitir  oilier  avocations.  Government  fccinj; 
this  buflncis  taken  up  by  men  cf  luth  notorii^ty,  was  naturally  W 
to  confider,  that  it  could  not  be  placed  i:i  better  hinds,  and  that 
any  interference  of  the  Le^(l*»ture  wr»s  uniiecffiavy.  'I'lie  fiiyiiij; 
of  any  advance  from  the  public,  was  a  motive  no  lefa  picafi'ij;; 
and  every  thing  appeared  to  be  in  the;  beft  poUi^ii:  traJn  f.rr  being 
well  managed,  and,  I'o  far  as  depended  upon  ih*::,  of  being  Im- 
cersfiil. 

i:  is  to  be  Inmrnted  th«t  the  fchemtP,  cnteretl  into  with  a  no- 
inc  zj^l  fur  the  puMic  good,  ar.d  the  nunl  benevolent  dclire  of  iiT»- 
-.rnv-iir  ♦jj^  condii'ion  of  the  inhubiiants,  luvc  not  been  aiieii^'^d 

wi:h 
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With  the  beneficial  efftAs  which  were  expedied.  It  U  eridenty 
however,  that  the  plans  of  the  Society  were  formed  on  miftakea 
data,  aflTumed  in  confeqaencc  of  information  which,  however  in*' 
complete,  was  confirmed  by  the  reports  of  men  of  reputed  know* 
led^e  and  accuracy,  and,  among  others,  of  Dr  Anderfon.  Thus 
Biifled,  the  diredors  having  no  local  knowledge,  entered  upon 
ichennes  which  have  hitherto  produced  nothing  for  the  public  good$ 
and  at  prefent  hold  out  but  very  faint,  if  any,  hopes  of  future  fuc« 

cefs. 

<  It  is  always  eafier  to  point  out  faults  than  to  remedy  them  ; 
but,  in  cafes  of  this  fort,  arguing  from  confequences  is  not  in  ge- 
neral unfair.  It  becomes  neceffary,  in  a  report  like  this,  to  touch 
upon  what  has  been  unfuccefsfully  attempted,  in  order  that  errors 
may  be  afterwards  avoided  \  and  to  conGder  what  may  yet  be  done 
to  retrieve  the  pail,  and  to  bring  fubftantial  benefit  to  the  people, 
and  to  the  country  at  large. 

'  The  Society  obtained  feus  of  land  in  different  parts  of  the 
Highlands ;  of  which  the  moft  extenfive  \^  that  where  Ullapool 
ftands.  At  this  place  the  Society  have  expended  above  io,oool. 
in  ercding  public  works,  fuch  as  a  pier,  an  inn,  ftorehoufes,  &c* 
on  a  fcale  rather  more  extenfive  than  the  infant  ftate  of  the  cot- 
tony required,  or  the  profpeds  of  fuccefs  warranted. 

'  While  the  Society  and  the  public  have  been  completely  difap«* 
pointed,  the  poor  fettlcrs  have  fuifered  in  a  greater  degree.  They 
were  allured  by  the  patriotic  views  and  chara£ler  of  the  dire£^ors, 
and  by  the  adverttfements  and  operations  of  the  Society,  which, 
they  believed,  were  begun,  after  the  fulieft  inquiry,  deliberation, 
at)d  a  convi£tion  that  fuccefs  would  follow.  Many  of  them  enter- 
ed into  the  fcheme  with  fpirit,  induilry,  and  fome  capital,  to  which 
it  is  believed  large  fums  of  borrowed  money  were  added  ;  for  the 
fettlcrs  have  expended,  on  private  buildings,  nearly  as  much  as 
the  Society  have  done  on  public  ones.  The  greater  number  of 
fettlers  having  fpent  all  the  money  they  could  command  on  build- 
ings, a  feries  of  years  of  fcarcity  rendered  them  unable  to  fup- 
port  their  families,  without  expending  the  remainder  of  their  ca- 
pital ;  which  they  did,  expelling  reimburfement  from  thehr  labour 
and  fuccefs  in  fifhing.  but  a  total  failure  of  fiihing  for  feveral 
jrears  having  happened,  tlie  whole  inhabitants  of  this  village  have 
been  brought  to  a  Hate  of  abjc£k  poverty,  and  complete  diftrefs. 
Prom  a  dread  of  brinj;  ftarvcd,  many  of  them  have  removed,  and 
left  their  houfrs  uninhabited.  Thofe  remaining  are  unable  to 
Tupport  thcmfclves,  or  to  convert  their  buildings  to  any  ufeful  pur- 
pofe.  . 

•  The  lowef>  cl.\fn'S  arc  funk  in  vice ;  and  their  baneful  example 
s  not  tariUly  foIU»\vcd  by  the  ncighbourliooil ;  and>  oii  the  whoir^ 

Uall^>ot>i 
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Ullapool  may  be  fafely  termed  a  nell  of  wickednefs^ — and  it  is  the 
only  one  in  the  counties  which  are  the  fubjeft  of  this  report. 

*  Thus,  upwards  of  20,000!.  have  been,  I  may  fay^  ufelefsif 
funk  ;  and  this  colony,  which  lately  confided  of  nearly  700  per- 
fons,  has  become  a  burden  on  the  publici  in  a  country  where  foili 
climate,  and  many  other  caufes,  render  the  fubfiftencCi  even  of 
the  TtKfd  indudrious,  difRcuic  to  procure.  The  cafe  would  have 
been  very  different,  had  the  views  of  the  Society  and  the  fettlers 
been  turned  to  fome  manufa^^urci  and  had  the  iifhing  been  coo- 
fidcred  only  as  a  fecondary  obje£ty  which  the  people  might  have 
attended  to,  when  profpedts  of  fuccefs  might  induce  them  for  a 
time  to  leave  their  ordinary  occupations. 

*  It  is  now  apparent,  that  the  Society  began  at  the  wrong  end. 
It  was  tempted  to  give  implicit  faith  to  reprefentations  of  the  op- 
prefTed  itate  of  the  inhabitants,  and  believed  that  they  were  kept 
by  their  landlords  in  a  date  of  fcrvitude,  nearly  allied  to  flavery. 
Something  of  this  kind  might,  it  is  true,  have  exifted  in  fome 
particular  fituations;  but  by  no  means  to  the  extent  to  which  the  So- 
ciety gave  credit.  To  emancipate  the  people,  and  to  excite  an  in- 
dudrious  fpirit  of  independence,  the  ert£lion  of  villages  was  con- 
lidered  all  that  was  ncceflary.  The  Society  engaged  to  aflift  the 
people  with  loans,  in  order  to  eoabU  them  to  build  good  houfes, 
which  were  to  be  the  fecurity  for  the  money  advanced  ;  on  the  re* 
payment  of  which,  the  buildings  were  to  become  the  exclufire 
property  of  the  pofTciTors.  Such  advantages,  wich  ftorage  for 
i'alt  and  cafks,  was  all  that  was  thought  requifite  ;  the  produce  of 
the  adjoining  f^a  being  confidered  fo  abundant,  that  any  ordinary 
cxertiGn  of  induRry  could  not  fail  to  render  the  colony  an  opulent 
and  thriving  community.  Thefe  expedlatioBS  might  have  been 
realized  in  the  vicinity  of  great  trading  towns,  fuch  as  Bridol, 
Liverpool,  or  Greenock.  But,  had  the  fcheme  for  Ullapool 
been  confidered  with  proper  attention,  it  might  have  occurredf 
that  fome  manufacture,  or  trade,  was  necefTary,  in  the  fird  in- 
dance,  iu  an  infant  colony,  and,  that  fuccefs  in  thefe,  and  emu- 
lation to  acc|uire  property,  would  foon  procure  proper  accommoda- 
tion. The  inor.cy  h.ivin^^  been  laid  out ;  fo  many  people  having 
been  re;idi:red  dcilitutc  ;  and  the  place  going  to  decay;  it  becomes 
a  matter  of  very  icrioub  cuiindcrarion,  what  is  to  be  done  in  order 
to  rcdorc  every  thing  in  fuch  a  manner  that  there  may  be  a  great- 
er prf)bal)liiry  of  fucetfoi.  The  liritifh  society,  even  under  the 
mortifying  dilappoinimpnt  which  it  and  the  public  have  experien- 
ced, will  not  probably  abandon  a  place  on  which  they  have  ex- 
pended fo  much  money.  '^ 

*  The 

- — —  .  .  -       

*  '  From  tilt'  lecent  vj.sit  of  William  Smith  esq.  M.  P.,  a  member 
of  iht?  Scciery,  and  one  c>t  ilic  C(jmmi<:Mr.nei:>  for  Highland  RoaJa 
and  BilJg'v^s,  niuth  ni.iy  b*  c.:pe:twd. ' 
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*  The  hening-^fishery  of  this  coast  having  never  been  so  regu- 
larlj  productive^  as  to  induce  people  to  rely  on  it  entirely  for 
means  of  comfortable  subsistence,  some  manufacture  seems  to 
be  the  only  proper  resource  for  the  excitement  of  industry^  and 
for  retrieving  matters  at  tTllapool. 

<  The  manufacture  of  hemp  into  bagging,  sacking,  and  other 
coarse  stuffs,  and  cordage,  presents  every  advantage  desired. 
Without  considering  the  practicability  of  cultivating  hemp  on  the 
west  coast,  we  may  only  look  to  the  convenience  and  cheapness 
of  transporting  goods  to  Liverpool,  Greenock,  &c.  where  there 
is  always  a  great  demand  for  cotton-bagging,  &c.  for  the  West 
Indies.  The  buildings  already  erected,  could  with  a  few  addi- 
tions and  alterations,  be  made  to  suit  for  a  considerable  time. 
The  women  of  the  country  are  well  acquainted  with  spinning  ; 
and  many  of  the  men  are  weavers.  Persons  from  Inverness  and 
Cromarty,  or  other  places  where  the  manufacture  of  hemp  has 
been  established,  could  be  got,  at  a  moderate  expense,  to  instruct 
the  people  in  the  different  branches  of  the  work* 

'  In  establishing  such  a  manufacture,  it  will  certainly  be  re- 
quisite, that  the  immediate  conductors  of  it  be  partners  in  the 
stock,  otherwise  mismanagement  might  ruin  every  thing.  In 
short,  unless  something  of  this  sort  be  established,  to  keep  the 

CK>ple  from  being  idle,  when  there  is  no  fishing,  all  the  past  out- 
ys  of  the  Society  will  be  lost,  and  future  ones  will  be  in  vain. 
It  may  be  said  that,  where  there  are  so  many  people,  their  wants 
will  force  them  to  be  industrious.  But  what  can  be  expected  of 
people  who,  from  long  habits  of  idleness,  and  having  long  want- 
ed any  honest  means  of  employment,  have  become  vicious  ? — 
from  people  who  have  been  long  accustomed  to  support  their  ex- 
istence and  their  vices  by  beggary  and  stealth  ?  I  hope  that  the 
directors  of  the  British  Society,  with  the  same  humanity  and 
public  spirit  which  first  engaged  them  in  plans  productive  (per- 
haps unavoidably)  of  so  much  public  disappointment,  and  pri- 
vate misfortune  and  misery,  will  endeavour  to  retrieve  the  errors 
already  committed*  by  introducing  some  manufacture ;  which,  if 
properly  conducted,  will  give  beneficial  employment  to  their  now 
miserable  villagers  ;  turn  their  buildings  to  some  useful  purpose  ; 
conduce  more  to  the  prosecution  and  success  of  the  herring- 
fishery,  than  leaving  the  settlers  entirely  dependent  upon  it  5  and, 
finally,  realize  all   the  important  objects  which  have  been  in 


view. '  2 
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FOR  THE   farmer's   MAGAZINE. 

lAitcrfrom  Mr  Macdwiald  of  Loch  Inver,  to  Gkartes  Crrant,  esj. 
Af.  P.  cnficcminfr  the  Fisheries  of  Scotland;  vnth  Observations 
hy  Sir  Geor^^e  Mackenzie  on  that  Subject.  Extracted  Jrom  the 
Agricultural  Survey  of  lioss  and  Vfomarty. 

"  Sir,  Loch  Jnver,  I2th  Dec.  1806. 

^*  I  am  duly  favoured  with  your  letters  relatiTe  to  thefitli* 
ery  of  this  coast,  to  which  my  absence  from  home  prerented  an 
earlier  reply.  I  now  submit  to  you  such  hints  as  the  most  atte>- 
tiv«  obf^ervation,  during  very  long  experience,  and  engagement 
larger  than  those  of  any  other  person  in  Scotland,  convmce  me 
arc  necessary  for  the  improvemfnt,  or  rather  the  establishment  of 
the  fishery,  which  I  am  certain  h.\s  ne^er  been  conducted  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  permit  any  idea  to  be  formed  of  its  immense  va- 
lue, were  it  properly  regulated. 

'<  By  the  abstract  sent  to  me  of  the  intended  fishery  bill*  I  per- 
ceive it  relates  almost  entirely  to  a  deep-sea  nshing',  which»  from 
the  great  advantages  derived  from  it  by  the  Dutch^  and  other  na^ 
tions,  and  the  superior  local  advantages  we  possesa^  deserves  eve- 
ry attention  and  encouragement.  But,  from  the  entire  ignorance  of 
the  fishermen  of  this  coast  of  the  manner  of  conducting  it^—ftom 
being  reduced,by  their  want  of  success  in  their  present  mode  of  fish- 
ing, to  have  no  other  capital  than  their  materials  and  resseiS)  none 
of  which,  except  salt  and  barrels,  will  suit  a  deep-sea  fishing,—* 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  no  encouragement  which  can  be  given  will 
induce  them  to  engage  in  It ;  and,  should  they  try  it»  their  want 
of  skill  precludes  almost  every  chance  of  success.  Procuring  a 
numerous  colony  of  Djtch  fishermen  to  settle  on  the  coasts  would 
he  the  shortest,  surest,  and  most  economical  plan  for  establishing 
this  important  branch  of  the  fishery  ;  and,  from  inquiries  I  have 
made,  I  do  not  think  that  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  patting 
it  in  execution. 

*^  As  far  as  the  intended  act  applies  to  the  loch-fishing8|  it  of- 
fers no  material  encouragement,  except  in  the  establishment  of  a 
Board  of  commissioners ;  for  if  men  well  acquainted  with  the 
country,  its  inhabitants,  and  but  moderately  versed  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  fishery,  be  appointed,  the  Board  may  be  of  essential 
service. 

**  As  my  experience  wholly  regards  the  fishery  of  this  coast* 
as  hitherto  carried  on,  I  shall  confine  my  observations  to  it ;  .and» 
in  order  to  make  them  as  concise  and  intelligible  as  possiblci  I 
shall  class  them  under  the  following  heads. 

"  1.  The  defects  in  the  present  manner  of  conducting  the 
fiJiery. 

1  **  8. 
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•*  2,  Tlie  defects  in  the  method  of  curing  the  fish- 
**  S.  The  defects  in  the  legal  restraints  and  encouragements* 
**  4.  My  opinion  of  these>  and  the  changes  necessary  for  pro- 
perly conducting  the  fishery. 

**  Irf,  The  principal  cause  of  the  inconstancy  and  unsuccess- 
fulness  of  the  herring  fishery,  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  total  want 
of  proper  regulations  for  the  manner  of  fishing,  and  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  fishermen.  The  bailies  that  were  appointed,  were  * 
Scnerally  people  of  no  experience,  and  had  no  interest  in  the 
usiness  ;  and,  as  they  did  not  reside  on  the  fishing-coast,  they 
never  paid  much  attention  to  their  charge.  The  deputy-admirals 
of  the  buss  fleet  wanted  that  respectability  which  was  necessary 
for  enforcing  their  regulations ;  and,  when  their  interference 
was  most  wanted,  they  were  too  much  occupied  in  their  pri- 
rate  concerns  to  think  of  the  public  interest.  From  the  want  of 
specific  regulations,  the  temporary  orders  of  bailies  and  admi- 
rals were  never  attended  to  ;  and  the  consequence  has  been,  that 
the  most  shameful  abuses  and  irregularities  prevent  any  regular 
capture  of  fish,  and  subject  the  adventurers  to  heavy  losses,  a- 
rising  out  of  long  voyages,  and  the  destruction  of  all  their  fish- 
ing materials,  llie  most  ruinous  practice  is  that  of  setting  nets 
in  the  day-time,  which  gives  but  the  chance  of  catching  a  few 
of  a  large  shoal ;  but^  from  the  well-known  timidity  of  the  her- 
ring, it  invariably  drives  them  off  the  coast  into  water  of  such 
depth,  that  they  cannot  be  taken  in  it.  Even  in  the  middle 
of  the  north  sea,  the  deep-sea  fishers  are  fined,  and  lose  the 
bounty  of  the  season,  if  they  are  discovered  to  have  their  nets 
in  the  water  during  daylight.  But  it  is  the  common  practice 
of  our  fishermen  to  attack  a  body  of  fish  at  noon-day,  in  the 
clearest  and  shallowest  water,  and  generally  on  the  land  side, 
when,  by  throwing  stones  and  plunging  oal%,  they  endeavour  to 
frighten  the  fish  into  the  nets.  This  practice  alone,  while  conti- 
nued, is  enough  to  prevent  the  success  of  the  fishery ;  nor  can 
any  other  advantages  make  up  for  its  injurious  efi^ects. 

"  Leaving  nets  constantly  set,  and  every  morning  and  evening 
taking  out  the  fish,  is  a  common,  but  very  injurious  practice, 
when  the  fishing  is  slack,  as  it  prevents  the  nsh  from  coming  into 
the  lochs.  It  is  a  frequent  practice  for  the  fishermen,  in  endea- 
vouring to  occupy  the  best  fishing-ground,  to  set  their  nets  across 
each  other,  which  prevents  any  capture,  occasions  quarrels,  ia 
which  they  destroy  each  other's  tackling  and  boats ;  and  the  na- 
tives of  the  coast  are  always  kept  off  the  best  fishing-ground  by 
the  superior  strength  and  numbers  of  the  boats  in  the  fleet.  The 
fishing  is  often  interrupted  by  the  anchoring  of  vessels  in  impro- 
per places.  The  want  of  regular  public  intelligence  of  the  np- 
vox..  XI.  NO.  43.  U  pearanc* 
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pcarancc  of  fish  is  attended  by  ruinous  consequences ;  for,  on 
false  news,  great  numbers  of  vessels  are  sent  from  difTerei^t  parts 
of  tlio  kinp^dom.  When  it  happens  that  slight  appearances  are 
niagniiied  into  great  fishings,  heavy  losses  follow.  The  whole 
fleet,  wliile  on  this  coast,  is  constantly  cruising  about,  in  expec- 
tation of  falling  in  with  a  great  shoal ;  while  all  the  expense,  in 
tear  and  wear  of  the  ships  and  materials,  might  be  saved,  by  a 
proper  system  of  intelligence,  which  would  enable  the  vessels  to 
remain  stationary,  w^here  a  constant  ordinary  capture  of  herrings, 
cod  and  ling,  might  be  made  during  the  greater  part  of  the  sea- 
son. 

"  2^/,  ITic  curing  of  iish  has  never  been  much  attended  to  in 
this  country.  Whatever  be  the  quality  of  the  salt  used,  and  what- 
ever be  the  size  or  condition  of  the  hsh,  the  proportion  of  salt 
to  fish  is  seldom  varied,  but  owing  to  the  intervention  of  causes 
diiTerent  from  those  which  ought  to  regulate  the  process.  By 
such  inattention,  some  sorts  of  fish  are  destroyed  by  too  much 
salt,  and  others  by  too  little ;  and  all  sorts  and  sizes,  fat,  lean, 
spawned  and  unspawned,  bruised  and  wounded,  being  promis- 
cuously cured,  the  fish  of  this  country  neither  have,  nor  can  de- 
serve, tliat  character  which  they  would  be  entitled  to,  if  the  plan 
of  curing  were  regulated.  Barrels  are  generally  defective  in 
workmanship  and  strength.  But,  above  all  other  causes  which 
tend  to  prevent  the  proper  curing  of  fish,  must  be  ranked  the  re- 
strictions which  prevent  the  fishermen  from  having  tlie  entire  pos- 
session and  free  use  of  salt. 

"  'Zdj  The  defects  arising  from  legal  restraints  and  encourage- 
rnents,  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  diflTiculties  attending  the  ge- 
neral circtilatltjn  nf  salt  among  the  fishermen.  These  difEcuIties 
are  ov/ing  to  the  construction  put  upon  the  law  by  the  Excise- 
oiTicers,  in  order  to  give  themselves  ease,  and  to  increase  their 
e:r.olument^s  by  fines  and  forfeitures,  in  which  they  have  been  ve- 
ry successful.  There  are  no  checks  given  to  abuses  by  superior 
clficers  of  excise,  who  seem  to  do  all  :n  their  power  to  counte- 
nance their  inferiors,  by  interpreting  the  law  in  their  own  way> 
j.nd  giving  it  a  meaning  which  the  legislature  never  intended  it 
should  have.  The  laie  salt-act  grants  indulgences  to  fisherSi 
v/iiich  it  does  not  allow  to  Ssh-curers,  and  yet  distinguishes  them 
so  inr.perfectly,  that  the  o.Ticcrs  arc  in  the  habit  of  exacting  fint-^ 
Ironi  fishers  for  not  comply ii:g  with  regulations  which  are  only 
rtpj.iicablo  to  iish-curcrs.  The  forniL**  merely  cure  fish  of  their 
own  taking  *,  the  latter  purchase  fresh  and  cured  fish,  and  keep  a 
•itock  of  salt  for  sale.  The  salt-act  directs,  that,  in  the  monttfo-- 
M.iy  annually,  the  itock  of  salt  remaining  of  wliat  was  laid  up 
■lie  i-jim^'r  sea  o'/j,  i^hall  be  \vci;^Ked  by  the  ]»riiper  officer  at  tl: 
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respective  dwellingSi   or  cellars,  of  the  fish-curers  or  fishers^ 
and  that  then  and  there  the  general  account  of  the  expenditure 
6f  the  salt  during  the  preceding  season  shall   be  settled  and 
sworn  to.      By  the  present  practice,  however,  fishers  are  re- 
quired to  carry  their  salt  to  whatever  place  the  officer  may  ap- 
point for  having  it  weighed.     The  fishers  and  curers  of  several 
divisions  are  summoned  to  a  distance,  at  an  average  of  thirty  miles 
dut  and  home ;  and  they  are  obliged  to  spend  four  or  five  days^ 
which  might  be  more  profitably  employed,  with  the  collector  or 
supervisor,  settling  the  annual  accounts,  which,  being  made  Up 
in  a  manner  contrary  to  law,  from  the  excisemen's  books,  are  to 
be  sworn  to.     From  the  ignorance  and  inaccuracy  both  of  the 
excisemen  and  fishers,  their  accounts  seldom  agree.    Those  of 
the  former  are  preferred  i  and  the  fishers  refusing  to  take  the  oath 
to  the  accounts,  are  summoned  before  a  quorum  of  justices,  call- 
ed together  by  the  collector,  at  the  head  burgh  of  each  county  ; 
and  this  forces  the  fisher  19  travel  from  fifty  to  sixty  miles,  and 
to  be  absent  from  his  business  during  six  or  eight  days.     The  jus- 
tices being  for  the  most  part  ignorant  of  the  business  of  the  fishery^ 
and  not  masters  of  the  laws  tney  are  callsd  upon  to  enforce,  and 
the  fishers  being  in  general  ill  qualified  to  state  their  cases  pro- 
perly, they  are  generally  fined  five  or  ten  pounds,  according  to 
the  amount  of  their  accounts.     From  such  fines,  and  the  forfeit- 
ures of  salt,  upwards  of  700/.  have  been  collected  by  the  officers 
in  the  Inverness  collection,  within  the  two  last  years ;  a  sum 
which  considerably  exceeds  one  half  of  the  value  of  all  the  salt 
imported  into  the  district  during  that  period.     These  exactions  ^ 
the  loss  of  time,  and  expenses  attending  courts  and  meetings; 
the  entries  of  cellars,  bondings,  transfers,  inspections^  brandings, 
and  oaths,  all  contribute  to  distress  the  fishers,  and  to  retard  and 
lessen  the  capture  of  fish,  while  the  curing  of  those  taken  is  ill 
performed.     Much  trouble  arises  to  the  fishermen,  and  sometimes 
they  are  even  fined,  on  account  of  the  non-attendance  of  officers, 
when  required,  to  inspect  fish  intended  for  the  immediate  con- 
sumption of  their  families.     The  frequent  changes  of  excise  offi- 
cers occai^ion  much  vexation  in  the  settling  of  accounts.     The  ex- 
actions of  customhouse  officers  for  travelling  charges,  and  the 
delays  caused  by  inspections  and  brandings  of  diflerent  officers, 
are  the  reasons  why  the  barrel  bounty  is  claimed  only  by  such 
curers  as  have  a  large  quantity  to  do  at  a  time.     Thus  the  indul- 
gences and  encouragement  given  by  the  legislature  are  rendered 
quite  unavailing  to   the  fishermen  who  best  deserve  them  ;  and 
the  prosperity  of  a  trade  of  so  much  national  importance,  is  blast- 
ed by  the  greediness,  neglect,  and  ignorance  of  officers. 

"  The  tonnage  and  barrel-bounties  would  certainly  have  been 
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of  much  importance  in  promoting  the  fishery  in  its  infancy ;  but^ 
were  it  once  well  established^  I  am  of  opinion  that  bounties  would 
be  unnecessary,  perhaps  improper.  They  have,  unfortunately!  been 
hitherto  irregularly  paid,   and  so  often  altogether  withheMj  OD 
the  most  frivolous  pretences,  that  they  were  considered  too  dear 
to  be  purchased  by  the  trouble  required.    The  tonnage-bounty  is 
now  reduced  so  low,  that  very  few  take  it.     In  so  v%ry  precarious 
a  business  as  the  fishing  now  is,  it  appears  to  be  an  error  to  make 
tiie  period  for  the  bounty  no  more  than  three  months  in  the  year; 
and,  even  then,  it  is  rather  a  premium  to  the  successful,  who  do 
not  need  it,  than  an  aid  to  the  industrious,  who  require  to  be  as- 
sisted when  unsuccessful.     Restricting  busses  from  fishing  in  the 
district  of  the  customhouse  at  which  they  are  entered  for  bounty) 
merely  from  the  idea  that  they  will  perform  an  advantageous  voy« 
age  in  going  from  one  district  to  another,  is  a  ridiculous,  partiaiy 
and  hurtful  measure.     The  bounty  given  for  the  exportation  of 
herrings,  so  far  as  it  is  intended  to  enable  the  exporter  to  under- 
sell  foreign  merchants  in  a  foreign  market,  I  conceive  to  be  very 
ill  applied  ;  because  salt  being  greatly  cheaper  than  herrings,  tM 
bounty  encourages  the  pernicious  practice  of  packing  all  herrings 
for  exportation  with  a  much  larger  quantity  of  salt  than  is  neces^ 
sary,  which  subjects  government  to  the  payment  of  undeserved 
bounty,  and  renders  the  fish  inferior  to  those  with  which  diey  are 
intended  to  compete.   I  therefore  think,  that  this  bounty  should  be 
added  to  that  which  applies  more  directly  to  the  increase  of  cap- 
ture ;  by  which  means  it  \^ill  more  effectually  reduce  the  pricei 
lessen  the  pernicious  practice  which  has  been  mentioned,  and  cer- 
tainly enable  us  the  better  to  compete  with  foreigners.    TheSfr 
are  the  principal,  but  there  are  many  other  defects  in  the  system 
of  management,  which  I  could  state,  were  it  not  for  extending 
this  communication  too  far. 

"  4///,  The  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  political  rela- 
tions of  Europe,  having  obliged  us  to  become  an  armed  nation, 
we  ought  to  increase  our  population  to  the  utmost  extent  that  can 
be  beneficially  employed,  and  improve,  as  much  as  possible,  all 
our  sources  of  revenue.  The  great  alterations  which  have  been 
made  in  the  mr^nagement  of  Highland  estates,  renders  the  im- 
jTovemcnt  of  the  fishery  of  the  northern  coasts  of  greater  import* 
'ance  thnn  ever,  as  it  might  be  a  means  of  preventing  numbers 
<^^  useful  people  from  being  banished  to  other  countries. 

"  I  therefore  hope,  that  your  patriotic  exertions  will  be  the 
means  of  changing,  what  is  at  present  a  national  disgrace,  into 
»u  abundant  source  of  wealth  and  strength.     There  can  be  no 
^oubt,  that  the  fishery  will  be  most  successfully  carried  on  by  the 
j^ccplc  who  reside  upon  the  coast,  the  soil  of  which  is  well  suit- 
ed 
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td  lor  tiich  Lmrovemcnli  ts  tin  be  nftide  during  tKeticteMfV 
Mitrmf 881011  of  tlie  fishoTf.  As  the  lidtabitaintd  are  the  leait  be-* 
w£cially  empk^ed  of  mfin  the  knigdomi  they  becorhe  very  iiu 
tifestiiig  objects  in  the  pvesent  cireiimstances  of  the  codiidrri  The 
greatest  diflteiUtywluch  otemrs  in  tryhig  to  engage  theHiehhindl- 
lers  in  the  fishery^  is  to  be  found  in  their  attachment  to  the  sbiF^ 
4o  whidi  they  km  hitherto  devoted  aldiost  liit  whole  of  their  at^ 
iention.  The  herring  fishery  alone,  cannot  wholly  occupy  theit 
Haktf  when  they  have  no  land  to  cnldrate*  But' happily  th6 
w^iole  coast  is  lined  with  banks,  on  which  abundance  of.  cod  and 
lapg  are  almost  constantly  to  be  got.^  ^ 

^*  In  almost  erery  instance  in  which  this-  fishery  has  been  at^ 
tempted,  success  Ims  attended  it*  From  a  complete  trial  which 
It  myself  have  made  of  it,  wtdi  the  people  of  ten  farms,  whTcfi 
I  have  from  the  Marqms  of  Staflbrd,  for  the  purpose  of  engag- 
ing them  in  this  fishery,  which  they  never  betore  attended  to^  I 
i^ensider  its  encouragement  of  the  greatest  importance,  because^ 
kmn  its  constant  regular  returns,  it  employs  the  tfeople  during 
the  greater  part  of  every  day  at  sea  $  and,  continumg  almost  the 
wmie  year,  tfiey  soon  become  attached  to  it,  as  their  chief  em« 
ftoynsent.  They  become  sea-hardy;  and  fitter  fof  the  hkvy  or 
nerGhant-service,  and  become  meire  keen  and  active  herring-fish- 
tfs,  tlian,l>y  being  only  herring- fishers,  diey  could  eVer  be. '' 

^  Air  Macdonald  dien  goes  on  to  stafe  his  plan  for  improving 
the  management  of  the  fishery^  It  consists  of  the  division  of  the 
coast  into  districts,  appointing  a  superintendant  in  each,  and  one 
over  the  whole,  whose  duty  is  principally  the  conveyance  of  in- 
telligence from  one  place  to  another,  of  the  appearance  of  fish. 
A  proper  system  of  intelligence  seems  to  be  provided  by  the  new 
act,  in  the  appointment  of  inspectors,  and  a  general  superintend- 
ant. The  continuance  of  the  bounties  Mr  Macdonald  proposes  to 
be  for  ten  years.  In  the  new  act,  it  is  four  years.  He  thinks  ir- 
spectors  necessary  only  at  the  ports  from  which  herrings  are  ex- 
ported^  The  act  provides  inspectors  at  every  place  where  her- 
rings are  caught  and  cured*  He  suggests,  that  every  household- 
er who,  bonajide^  follo^rs  the  fishing  as  a  business,  should,  by 
way  of  premium,  have  a  certain  quantity  of  duty-free  salt,  for 
the  purpose  of  curing  fish  for  the  consumption  of  his  family. 
From  this  he  4oe8  not  apprehend  any  danger  to  the  revenue,  to 
which,  be  says,  the  people  on  the  coast  do  not  in  the  least  con- 
tribute. ' 

Sir  George  Mackenzie  adds— 

.  ^  My  own  opinion  respecting  the  cause  of  the  decline  of  the 
borring-trade,  has  long  been  fixed.  It  has  not,  I  think,  been 
Mfing  to  any  defect  in  the  reiifulatipns ;  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 

U  3  circumstancf 
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(Circumstance  of  the  salt  being  delivered  free  of  duty  to  those  enp 
gaged  in  the  fishery.  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  obserrei  that 
there  are  very  few  persons  engaged  in  the  nsheries,  who  do  not 
rely  on  the  greatest  part  of  their  expenses,  and  some  part  of  their 
profits,  being  paid  by  their  illegal  transactions  with  the  salt  they 
receive  free  of  duty.  These  fraudulent  practices  have  been  too 
long  connived  at,  and  the  excise  oflicers  have  been  very  remiss  in 
idoing  their  duty  ;  and,  altogether,  there  has  been  such  a  lament- 
able falling  o^,  that  a  powerful  remedy  must  be  applied  to  the 
root  of  all  the  evil,  otlierwise  the  late  act  will  have  but  {ittle  ef- 
fect. Complaints  have  been  made  by  the  owners  and  navigators 
of  busses ;  but  it  can  be  proved,  in  a  vast  variety  of  instances, 
that  they  themselves  have  materially  injured  the  fishery,  by  the 
most  criminal  actions,  and  that  the  bounty  allowed  them  by  go* 
vernment  is  their  temptation  to  commit  the  unwarrantable  out- 
rages by  which  the  property  of  the  native  fishers  so  often  suflFers. 
i  shall,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  endeavour  to  explain  on  what 
my  opinion  is  founded,  that  all  the  evils  complained  of  arise  from 
the  salt  being  delivered  free  of  duty. 

<  1.  The  salt  being  delivered  free  of  duty,  while  the  duty  is  so 
high,  presents  a  very  strong  temptation  to  fraud.  Accordinglyi 
\ve  find  every  kind  of  deceit  practised  upon  the  revenue  oi&cers. 
'While  the  Gshing  is  going  on,  it  is  very  common  to  present  to 
the  oiTicers,  for  the  purpose  of  being  marked,  barrels  only  half 
full  of  fish,  the  middle  being  filled  up  with  salt,  or  any  thing 
else.  The  same  lish  are  presented  several  times,  the  marked  part 
of  the  barrel  being  taken  out,  and  another  stave  put  in.  This  is 
a  deception  against  whicli  the  ofTicers  have  no  means  of  guarding. 
Thus,  in  the  excise-books,  we  may  find  that  a  fish-curer  has  cre- 
dit for  salt  Guflicicnt  for  one  hundred  barrels  of  fish,  when  per- 
Imps  he  has  only  cured  fifty,  and  those  imperfectly.  Having  this 
credit,  the  curer  reckons  himself  safe  in  selling  one  half  of  the 
s>alt  for  which  he  gave  bend  at  an  enormous  profit.  It  son^etimes 
happens,  that  the  curers  will  not  take  the  oath  of  verity  to  their 
accounts.  This  subjects  them  to  a  penalty  ;  but  it  never  proba* 
bly  amounts  to  a  ccrious  punishment,  as  no  proof  can  be  brought 
of  the  quantity  of  salt  which  may  have  been  misapplied. 

*  li.  The  salt  being  delivered  free  of  duty  has  certainly  had  the 
w^fToct  of  rousing  competition  ;  but  so  great  a  competition  has  tak- 
on  place,  au  to  occasion  much  mischief.     Every  person  on  the 
co4St  who  possessed  a  trilling  sum  of  money,  bought  salt  with  it, 
expecting  to  be  enriched  by  a  business  likely  to  be  very  pro6table. 
"ivery  one  was  eager  to  be  first  in  the  market,  and  this  caused 
nuch  haste  in  curing,  which  conse4uently  was  ill  performed. 
ilv^rp  w<)s  a  constant  wrangling  among  the  fishcrmeni  in  the  oc- 
cupation 
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€ttpation  of  stations^  &€• ;  and  ereiy  one  did  as  much  injury  to 
•bis  neighbour  as  he  could.  Xhe  effect  of  this  was  to  check  the 
>«agerness  of  the  bwer  orders  of  curer8»  who  have  discovered 
ftfaat  thev  can  reap  profit  with  less  risk,  and  less  troublef  by  r»* 
^tailing  the  saltto  the  inhabitants  of  the  inland  parts  of  the  coun^ 
-try. 

*  The  eagerness  to  be  first  in  the  market  is  the  xause  of  the 
^sh  being  driven  from  the  lochs  and  bays  into  the  open  sea,  and 
-then  the  loch-fishing  ends.  The  instant  the  news  arrive  of  (he 
herrings  have  made  their  jq)pearancey  hundreds  of  boats  attack 
.-them  before  they  have  fairly  entered  the  lochs,  by  which  they  are 
•disturbed,  and  mcy  turn  again  to  the^ea. 

'  5.  A  letter  from  the  commissioners  of  exdse  in  Scotland, 
tpermitted  bonded  fish-curers  to  transfer  duty-free  salt  to  any  pev- 
'Son  who  had  a  boat  and  a  certain  number  of  nets.  Then  t)iose 
*whose  province  it  was  only  to  catch  fish,  became  curers.  From 
•the  inability  ef  this  class  of  people  to  purchase  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  salt,  and  from  their  having  no  market  for  green  fish,  my* 
riads  of  herrir^  have  been  thrown  on. dunghills.  This  induU 
.gence  of  the  Board  of  Excise  has  opened  the  door  for  smuggling 
still  wider;  and  the  sale  of  salt  has  become  of  more  importance 
•to  the  people  tlian  either  the  catchii^  or  curing  of  fish. 

^  The  extent  to  which  the  smuggling  of  salt  has  been  .carried 
'is  hardly  credible  There  .is  not  a  farmer  in  the  Highlands,  wlio 
-uses  any  other  than  fishery  salt  for  butter,  cheese,  and  other  pro- 
'visious.  There  is  no  other  salt  used  in  private  families  4  and,  in 
the  town  of  Dingwall,  where  two  or  three  cargoes  of  duty-paid 
salt  used  to  be  sold  every  year,  not  one  ounce  of  such  salt  has 
been  sold  for  more  than  six  years.  The  greatest  exertions  of  the 
excise  officers  cannot  put  a  stop  to  the  smuggling  ;  and  there  docs 
not  appear  to  mc  any  thing  in  the  late  act  calculated  to  prevent  it. 

'  4.  The  bounty  to  busses  has  hitherto  operated  in  a  way  di- 

iTectly  the  reverse  of  tliat  in  which  it  was  intended  to  operate. 

The  fisheries  have  been  encouraged,  not  merely  on  account  of  the 

arqusition  of  trade,  but  also  on  account  of  the  benefits  to  be  de* 

trived  by  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  from  opening  so  fine 

a  field  of  i'.idustry  to  the  inhabitants:     Cut  the  buss  bounty  ]i:a 

baen  the  means  of  checking  the  industry  of  the  native  fishermen. 

Innumerable  proofs  can  be  produced,  01  busses  having  been  pur« 

posely  steered  across  a  large  extent  of  country  nets,     it  can  be 

proved,  too,  that  boats  are  ^ent  from  the  busses  during  the  night, 

in  order  to  cut  away  the  buoys,  and  otherwise  to  damage  the  nets 

.of  the  poor  natives,  that  the  buss  fishers  might  monopolize  the 

•whole  shoal.     Thus,  a  reward  is  given  for  ruining  the  poor  peij« 

4antS|  who  wish  to  betake  themselves  to  fishing,  as  a  piorc  active 

,     Ui  ^d 
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and  more  profitable  employment  than  tending  a  few  h^-ataifed 
animals  on  the  mountains. 

^  5.  The  complicated  and  troublesome  forms  in  guarding  the 
revenue,  to  which  the  fish-curers  are  subjected,  are  frequently  the 
cause  of  a  fair  opportunity  of  taking  and  curing  a  large  quantity 
ef  fish  being  lost.  There  is  hardly  any  step  to  be  taken  without 
an  oflicer  being  present.  He  is  often  out  of  the  way ;  andf  be- 
fore he  can  be  found,  the  opportunity  may  be  lost.  ETen  an  ho- 
nest fisherman,  who  has  not  the  slightest  desire  to  defraud  there- 
venue,  feels  himself  so  terribly  controuled,  and  so  frequently  in- 
terrupted by  necessary  forms  and  unseasonable  visits  from  the  of- 
ficersj  that  he  is  sometimes  under  the  necessity  of  choosing  whe- 
ther to  break  through  forms,  or  to  lose  his  all.  I  consider  it  quite 
unnecessary  to  dwell  longer  on  evils  which  are  well  known  to  ex- 
ist, while  their  cause  is  so  apparent.  It  is  of  more  importance 
to  think  of  remedying  them,  and  rendering  the  herring  fisheryi 
both  in  the  deep  sea  and  in  lochs,  a  profitable  business  for  the 
public  and  for  individuals.  The  following  three  things  are  de- 
sired. 

^  1 .  Freedom  from  every  restraint  while  the  business  of  the 
fishery  is  going  on. 

*  2.  Means  of  preventing  frauds,  and  restoring  the  revenue 
which  ought  to  be  derived  from  the  duties  on  salt,  now  so  exten- 
sively evaded. 

*  3.  Means  of  rendering  certain  and  regular  the  employment  of 
the  country  people,  who  must,  if  not  encouraged  to'apply  to  fish- 
ing, be  dismissed  from  the  Highlands. 

*  I  conceive  that  these  desirable  objects  may  be  obtained  in  a 
manner  far  from  being  complicated.  It  is  a  well  known  truth, 
that  no  branch  of  trade  can  bo  carried  on  successfully  without 
sufiicient  capital.  In  no  branch  has  this  been  made  more  mani- 
ff:st  than  in  the  fisheries.  Not  one  person  can  be  found  who  has 
embarked  in  this  business,  and  been  successful,  without  having 
money  at  command.  Every  one  who  has  ventured  a  capital,  an4 
persevered,  has  succeeded.  Now,  I  venture  to  assert,  that,  un- 
less the  fisheries  are  thrown  exclusively  into  the  hands  of  men  of 
capital,  they  never  will  be  prosperous.  Should  this  important 
uanch  of  national  industry  be  entrusted  to  those  who  have  mo- 
sey, all  the  advantages  I  have  stated  as  desiderata^  will  certainly 
'Cilow.     In  order  to  induce  such  persons  to  speculate  in  the  fish- 

rie?,  it  is  only  necessary  not  to  deliver  salt  free  of  duty,  but  to 
^ay  back  the  duty  r.ccording  to  ihe  quantity  of  fiah  cured  and 
produced.  Those  only  who  have  money  will  be  able  to  advance 
*he  sums  recessuiy  for  procurirg  a  sulFicient  quantity  of  s;:lt, 
;rcni  that  will  foLcv/  the  cxcliisicn  of  a  host  of  ignorant  compe- 

titcra. 
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tltort,  whose  chief  object  appears  to  be  to  defraud  the  revenue  ) 
other  advantages  will  follow,  in  this  order : 

^  1.  A  proper  division  of  labour 'will  take  place  ;  and  we  fhall 
have  the  distinct  professions  of  catchers^  cleaners,  saltersj  and 
packers  of  fish. 

*  ^.  These  occupations  will  be  filled  by  the  country  people ; 
and  very  probably  many  of  those  who  may  at  first  lock  upon  the 
alteration  of  the  present  system  as  oppressive  to  them,  will  soon 
see  much  advantage  in  following  some  of  these  employ mentSj 
and  becoming  skilful  in  them. 

'  3.  By  the  duty  on  salt  being  paid  in  the  first  instance,  no  in« 
terruption  will  be  experienced  in  the  business  of  the  fishery,  and 
fewer  officers  will  be  necessary. 

*  4.  There  will  be  no  temptation  for  fraud,  or,  at  all  events, 
much  less  than  exists  at  present. 

<  5.  The  fishery  will  become  a  certain  and  regular  business,  as 
It  will  be  the  interest  of  every  person  engaged  in  it,  to  encourage 
the  fish  to  approach  the  coast,  and  to  settle  in  the  bays  and  lochs. 
Tlicre  will  not  be  so  much  hurry  in  attacking  the  shoals.  The 
competition  will  be  in  skill  *, — none  will  be  employed  by  the  prin- 
cipals in  the  trade,  but  such  persons  as  are  skilful  in  each  branch 
of  the  business ;  for  it  becomes  their  interest  to  have  the  fish 
well  cured,  and  to  produce  them  in  a  proper  marketable  condi- 
tion. 

*  Some  regulations  for  preserving  order,  and  conditions  for  re- 
paying the  duty,  will  be  necessary,  but  very  few  will  suffice.  In 
ojrder  to  render  the  purchase  of  salt  easy,  and  in  every  respect 
convenient,  public  stores  should  be  established  at  different  sta- 
tions. By  tliis  means,  those  who  are  about  to  embark  in  the  fish- 
ery, need  not  purchase  a  bushel  till  the  fish  appear  ;  nor  more  at 
one  time  than  the  appearance  may  justify.  A  liberal  allowance 
should  be  niAde  for  each  barrel  •,  and  there  will  be  no  occasion 
for  any  strict  inquiry,  whether  a  small  portion  of  salt  has  been 
used,  by  those  employed  in  fishing,  for  making  an  e^g  palatable, 
or  seasoning  a  pot  of  broth.  Certain  ports  ought  to  be  fixed  up- 
on, where  the  fish  should  be  shown  before  exportation,  in  order 
that  the  repayment  of  the  duty  may  be  claimed.  And,  to  make  a 
proper  allowance  for  home  consumption,  the  curer  should  have 
credit  for  the  salt  of  one  barrel,  over  every  eight  or  ten  present- 
ed ;  or  in  such  proportion  as  may  be  dten^cJ  most  proper.  As 
the  revenue  suflVrs  so  much  in  the  northern  counties  by  the  smug- 
gling of  salt,  perhaps  some  other  remedy  besides  securing  the  du- 
ties in  the  fir.^t  instance  from  fi:>h  curero,  may  be  necessary.  I 
have  heard  ir  s^i:'^  a  thousand  :iaic:j  by  ;hc  iah-^bitants,  that  if 

tliev 
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they  could  get  salt,  they  would  be  very  glad  to  pay  for  it ;  but 
fthat|  u^hile  it  is  not  to  be  got  at  hand,  they  are  under  the  neces- 
sity of  purchasing  from  the  smugglers. 

*  Having  thus  briefly  stated  my  reasons  for  supposing  a  com* 
plete  alteration  in  the  system  of  management  necessary,  I  shaH 
only  add  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  bounties.  Some  of  their 
bad  effects  have  already  been  mentioned.  No  stimulus  is  neces« 
sary  for  adventurers  in  the  fisheries;  they  only  require  freedom, 
and  to  be  properly  regulated.  If  bounties  are  to  be  given,  the 
objects  should  be  dliferent  fiom  those  to  which  they  are  at  present 
applied.  Let  them  be  given  to  the  adventurer,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  green  fish,  wliethcr  herrings,  cod  or  ling,  which  he 
may  purchase  out  of  country  boats ;  and  let  the  crews  of  such 
boats  have  also  some  encouragement  at  the  beginning.  This 
would  be  a  means  of  securing  constant  ^niploymcnt  to  the  pea- 
santry, who  would,  in  this  event,  be  triad  to  relinquish  tlicir  un- 
profitable connexion  with  the  soil.  The  population  would  not 
diminish  for  want  of  permanent  employment ;  and  the  proprie- 
tors of  land  on  the  coast  would  find  it  advantageous  to  feu  ground 
for  villages  and  gardens.  The  villages  would  become  ample 
sources  for  the  supply  of  sailors ;  and  the  example  of  industry 
shown  by  the  inhabitants  would  have  a  powerful  effect  on  their 
inland  neighbours.  The  only  objection  which  I  can  discover  to 
the  general  svstcm  I  have  proposed,  is  contained  in  the  very  ob- 
ject I  wish  to  attain  ;  and  it  was  once  stated  to  me  by  a  persoa 
who  would  himself  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  change.  The  ex- 
clusion of  ignorant  and  trifling  competitors  may  be  considered 
oppressive  ;  and,  at  first  sight,  this  appears  hostile  to  the  gener- 
ally admitted  doctrines  of  commerce.  No  doubt,  for  a  little  time, 
come  inconvenience  might  be  felt  by  the  lower  orders  of  fish- 
curers.  They  would  have  to  begin  a  new  trade,  or  embark  in 
some  particular  branch  of  that  to  which  they  were  accustomed. 
But  I  do  not  regard  as  oppression,  any  measure  calculated  to 
check  the  enorvwus  frauds  which  these  people  have  committed  on 
the  revenue.  There  arc  very  few  exceptions  from  this  general  ac- 
cusation. Nay,  so  very  alluring  has  the  smuggling  of  salt  be- 
come, that  extensive  frauds  have  been  brought  home  to  persons 
who  were  employed  by  the  British  Society. 

*  But  in  the  event  of  public  stores  of  salt  being  established,  all 
appearance  of  oppression  will  vanish  from  the  system.  For,  eve- 
yy  fish-curcr  may  buy  salt  in  quantixics  to  suit  his  views ;  and,  if 
he  does  not  use  the  whole,  he  may  return  it  to  the  store.  But 
ovt-ry  adventurer  ought  to  be  able  to  embark  on  a  proper  scale. 

*  It  will  yet  be  necessary,  if  any  regard  is  paid  to  the  popula- 
f'^oii  of  'he  llighlantis,  to  huve  an  act  of  P^liament  for  rogulaf- 

inir 
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ing  die  loch  fishings ;  and  probably  one  to  regulate  the  distribu- 
tion of  salt.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  yet  an  ofiiccr  wanted. 
A  person  of  respectability — some  country  gentleman  who  is  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  who  has  some  acquaintance  with  the 
business  of  the  fishery,  ought  to  be  appointed,  with  the  title  of 
general  inspector.  His  duty  shpuld  be,  to  make  regular  visits  to 
every  fishing  station  within  a  reasonable  space ;  to  judge  in  all 
complaints  made  by  the  local  inspectors,  by  the  superintendant, 
and  by  the  officers  of  excise ;  and  to  report  all  cases  which  come 
before  him  to  the  commissioners.  By  thus  promptly  enforcing 
the  laws,  the  business  of  the  fishery  would  be  little  interrupted  ; 
and  much  expense  and  trouble  to  the  adventurers  might  be  saved* 
The  superintendant  would  have  more  time  to  cruise  about,  and 
see  what  was  going  on  ;  and  many  other  advantages  would  arise. 
The  expense  of  this  ofllce  need  not  be  great.  Perhaps  some  one 
might  be  found,  whose  patriotism  would  not  permit  him  to  ex- 
pect much  more  than  his  travelling  expenses,  and. an  allowance 
for  a  clerk.  The  inspectors  might  probably  act  as  clerks.  One 
circuit  in  spring,  and  another  in  autumn,  would  be  quite  suih- 
cieot.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  in  the  late  fishery  act,  no  regard 
was  paid  to  the  employment  of  the  natives.  But  when  Sir  John 
Sinclair's  exertions  are  directed  to  this  object,  I  have  no  doubt  of 
his  seeing  the  propriety  of  protecting  the  loch- fishing,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  deep  sea  ;  and  of  his  attending  to  what  Mr  Macdo- 
nald  says  respecting  the  capture  of  cod  and  ling.  I  call  upon 
him,  in  tlie  name  of  every  Highland  proprietor,  to  endeavour  to 
save  to  us  the  only  means  we  have  of  employing  our  superfluous 
population.  Perhaps  he  is  the  only  one  among  the  commission- 
ers who  is  acquainted  in  any  depree  with  the  actual  business  of 
fishing ;  and  on  that  account  I  have  great  confidence  in  his  influ- 

ence  with  them. ' 

■^—i^^—— —       ■     '  ■   ■      ^         ■  I   ^■■— '^  ■    'i  I    —— »— ^— — .^^— ^    ^ 

TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Epitaph  on  a  Stone  in  Athclstaneford  Churchyard. 
Sir, 

Though  yoti  have  generally  registered  the  deaths  of  such  farm- 
ers as  were  of  any^otoriety,  yet,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection, 
pne  has  escaped  you  who  was  not  unworthy  of  notice,  had  he 
even  been  only  known  as  the  author  of  the  song  upon  the  Battle 
of  Preston.  I  lately  observed  a  stone  stuck  up  to  his  memory  in 
the  churchyard  of  Athelstaneford.  The  epitaph  appeared  to  me 
characteristic  ;  I  therefore  transcribed  it,  and  herewith  send  you  a 
copy.  Tlie  insertion  of  it  in  your  next  Magazine,  will  be  gratify- 
ing to 

A  VISITING  Member  of  the  old  Gc;lan  Clui». 

\  Adap^ 
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'  Adam  Skirring,  farmer^  Garleton,  died  i  9th  April,  180% 

^  In  figure,  in  feature,  and  powers  of  mind. 
As  perfect  as  most  of  his  peers  \  - 
As  gratefully  held,  as  serenelj  resigned. 
Life's  lease,  which  was  eighty-four  yean. 

*  With  low  and  with  lofty, — frank,  candid  and  fair  ^ 

Soon  bargained,  and  counted,  and  clear'd ;— - 
On  folly,  and  vice,  and  imposture,  severe-*- 
Yot  neither  was  hated  nor  fear'd. 

*  With  health,  happy  wit  and  good-humour  endowMj 

Content  in  his  countenance  glow'd  ; 
Not  wishing  to  sow  where  another  had  plough^. 
But  trusting  to  reap  as  he  sow'd. ' 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE* 

On  ilie  Jmprocentent  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland. 

By  Mr  David  Lanorie — Concluded  from  our  lasi.      % 
Sir, 

Having,  in  my  last,  communicated  the  outlines  of  a  project  for 
forming  an  association  for  improving  the  Highlands  and  Islands 
of  Scotland,  permit  me  now  to  suggest  some  of  those  circum- 
stances  which,  on  a  reconsideration  of  the  Hi*.ts  formerly  offeredi 
have  presented  themselves  to  my  notice,  as  being  matters  worthy 
of  the  regard  of  such  an  association.  I  sincerely  hope  thatj  on 
reviewing  them,  those  to  whom  they  more  particularly  relate^  will 
both  perceive  and  acknowledge  their  general  importance. 

In  these  Hints,  I  recommended  the  establishment  of  woollen 
manufactures  on  a  large  scale,  similar  to  those^n  Yorkshire |*-l 
aJso  recommended  xhe  establishment  of  some  foreign  trade,  as  the 
best  means  for  supporting  this  manufacture.  As  it  is  well  known 
that  these  manufactures  are  chiefly  conducted  in  a  domestic  or 
family  way,  and  that  they  generally  occupy  the  attention  of  every, 
individual  of  that  family  that  embarks  in  them  ;  and  as  it  is  also 
known,  that  these  fabricating  families  require^  certain  extent  of 
t!;round, — I  further  recommended  to  the  Highland  proprietors,  to 
dispone  to  their  expatriated  vassals  suitable  spots,  of  ground,  upon 
'eudal  principles,  but  on  liberal  terms,  to  be  employed  by  these 
'•a3srJs,  either  for  the  above  purposes,  or  for  any  other  purpose 
vhatever,  which  promised  results  equally  favourable. 

l^iierc  being  various  operations  in  the  manufactures  aforem^n* 
.oncil,  v;hicli  must  be  performed  at  public  works,  I  pointed  out. 
::•:  ::cccj:si:y  of  setting  down  these  and  every  other  species  of  ac« 

commodation 
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conunodation  and  facility  that  are  necessary  and  proper  for  carry- 
ing on  these  manufacturing  processes  in  the  most  perfect  manner; 
—I  also  endeavoured  to  exhibit  to  the  landlord  the  strong  obliga- 
tions under  which  he  lies  to  contribute  his  means  to  the  very  ut- 
most of  his  power  towards  such  objects. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  at  present^  to  resume  this  patt  of  the 
subject.  It  is  enough  to  remark,  that  from  these  statements,  it  ap- 
peared, that,  in  so  far  as  the  landlord  succeeds  in  this  object,  in  so 
far  he  confirms  and  secures  a  progression  of  improvement  upon 
his  property.  It  is  only  necessary  for  him  to  cast  his  eyes  upon 
improvements  that  are  alfeady  made  all  over  the  country,  in  order 
to  be  satisfied  of  this  fact.  If  more  accurate  and  complete  infor" 
mation  is  wanted,  it  is  only  further  incumbent  on  him  to  consult 
those  numerous  corresponding  establishments  which  are  set  down 
m  every  part  of  the  island. 

It  is  proper  for  me  now  to  notice,  that  since  January,  1 807,  when 
my  former  remarks  were  written,  our  trade  to  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  to  America,  has  been  sadly  curtailed, — in  so  much^ 
that  it  is  said  many  of  the  overloaded  woollen  manufacturerSj 
zU  over  England,  have  betaken  themselves  to  the  almost  equally 
overloaded  manufacture  of  cotton  goods.  Is  this,  therefore,  it 
may  be  said,  a  time  for  attempting  to  create  a  new  competition  in 
the  market,  for  the  sale  of  woollen  goods  ? 

I  answer,  that,  if  the  evil  be  irremediable,  it  is  evidently  proper 
for  us  to  submit  resignedly  to  our  present  allotment  of  misfor- 
tunes. But  if  it  is  not  irremediable  (which  I  humbly  apprehend 
is  the  case),  then  this  difficulty  ought  rather  to  stimulate  our  most 
strenuous  exertions,  in  order  to  obtain  that  universal  relief  which 
is  so  requisite.  It  would  be  absurd  to  think  of  traversing  the 
great  concernments  of  the  nation  for  any  such  objects ;  but  I 
humbly  apprehend,  that  there  is  an  obvious  'and  very  apposite  re- 
medy at  hand — a  remedy  which  is  every  day  and  hour  becoming 
more  and  more  ripe  and  fit  for  our  purpose.  If  our  brethren  in 
the  south  choose  to  disregard  this  remedy,  and  to  obstruct  our  re- 
lief by  their  pretensions  on  the  public  favour,  their  perversity, 
surely,  can  never  be  held  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  us  to  permit 
them  to  stand  in  our  way,  and  block  up  that  passage,  toward^ 
which  our  necessities  so  strongly  point. 

Here  I  refer  to  the  East  India  monopoly,  which  locks  up  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  merchants,  the  traders  from  one  particular 
port,  three-fourths  of  .the  whole  trade  of  the  world  to  that  coun- 
try. If  this  monopoly  conferred  any  radical  or  intrinsic  advan- 
tage upon  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  we  might,  perhaps,  over- 
look the  prodigious  sacrifices  that  are  made  to  retain  the  trade  in 
that  port.     This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  case.    That  city  ia 
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necessarily  the  centre  of  the  whole  weahh  of  the  empire.  Wlut- 
ever  increases  that  wealth,  augments  the  prosperity  of  that  city  ;— 
whatever  diminishes  it,  dries  up  its  resources^  If  the  wealthy  in- 
habitants of  that  city  merely  gave  these  national  riches  a  motion 
throughout  the  empire,  we  might  overlook  their  preeminence. 
But  the  fact  is,  the  greatest  part  of  this  wealth  is  either  consumed, 
or  destroyed,  or  wafted  directly  into  foreign  ports  i — and  of  aU 
that  immense  momentum  which  Providence  has  prepared  for  our 
industry,  a  very  small  part  only  reaches  our  solitary  shores* 

It  is  a  matter  altogether  indisputable,  that  the  trade  carried  oil 
by  the  English  East  India  Company  is  not  only  most  injudiciously 
and  unproiitably  conducted  ;  but  that,  setting  aside  the  territorial 
revenues  (with  which  this  trade  ought  not  to  be  confounded),  it  is 
extremely  pernicious  and  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country.  If,  relieved  from  this  and  similar  monopolies,  the  Bri- 
tish and  Irish  trader  were  permitted,  under  a  judicious  set  of  cus- 
tomhouse regulations,  to  proceed  from  any  port  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  any  port  in  the  known  worlds  with  which  we  were 
in  amity  ;  the  woollen,  iron  and  other  manufactures  wonld  forth- 
with receive  such  an  overpowering  stimulus,  that  it  would  be 
scarcely  possible  for  our  whole  nation,  with  all  the  improvements 
of  machinery  which  we  possessj  to  supply  the  demands  thereby 
created  upon  them. 

I  shall  not  detain  you  any  longer  upon  this  subject,  except  only 
to  notice,  that  this  is  precisely  the  advantage  which  we  want  in  or- 
der to  make  the  Highlands  the  seat  of  wealth  and  manufacture!* 
TJiere  is  already  connexion  enough  subsisting  betwixt  the  North 
Country  landed  proprietors  and  these  remote  regions,  to  form  thfc 
basis  for  any  commercial  establishment  that  might  b^  desired. 
No  sooner  v/ill  this  establishment  be  effected  on  a  fair  and  proper 
foundation,  than  various  concomitant  establishments  will  be  set 
down — not  from  clioice  merely,  but  from  expediency.'  In  this  si- 
tuation, the  diOkulties  which  now  swell  so  much  in  oar  sight, 
will  be  seen  to  be  perfectly  manageable.  Though  supplies  of  pro- 
visions, of  coal,  of  wood,  and  of  other  necessary  articles,  will  be- 
come more  and  more  indispensable  ;  the  facility  with  which  these 
can  be  obtained,  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  discernible.  Nature 
has  done  for  us  what  the  most  powerful  and  expensive  exertions 
of  art  in  few  places  can  accomplish.  Our  numerous  isles,  and 
the  deep  indentations  of  our  coasts,  not  only  protect  us  firoiri 
storms  and  invasions,  and  moderate  our  climate,  but  afford  inva- 
luable conveniences  and  shelter  for  commerce.  Our  ports  are 
lot,  as  at  Pctersburgh,  Riga,  Copenhagen  and  Stockholm,  blocked 
up  with  ice,  for  one  half, — nor,  as  at  Antwerp,  Amsterdam  and 
Hamburgh,  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  other  elements,  for  one 
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bird  of  the  year.  In  our  most  desolate  regions,  not  only  our 
:ommerce,  but  our  manufactures^  may  be  prosecuted  during  the 
rery  depth  of  winter,  without  intermission. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  our  purpose  that  such  foreign  trade 
ihould  be  scattered  all  over  our  coasts.  It  is  enough  that  the  in- 
lustry  and  subordinate  commerce  which  it  could  excite,  should  be 
iccess  hie  to,  and  should  influence  our  whole  territory.  H  this 
effect  alone  shall  be  produced,  our  great  object  will  be  secured  ; 
For  it  is  this  dependent  and  connected  industry  that  is  best  adapt- 
ed for  circulating  wealth,  and  upholding  every  species  of  territorial 
mprovement.  When  those  vast  establishments*,  wherein  genius, 
girealth  and  industry  display  their  aggregated  power,  shall  have 
Ixed  themselves  amongst  us,  then,  in  spite  of  banlcruptcies,  mis- 
fortunes and  every  ordinary  contingency,  we  will  be  able  to 
maintain  our  stability,  and  to  extend  improvements  of  every  de-« 
icription. 

To  -the  readers  of  your  Magazine,  it  may  seem  almost  superflu- 
ous to  attempt  tracing  the  connexion  betwixt  a  numerous  popu- 
tation  and  agricultural  improvements.  Still,  however,  it  may  be 
worth  noticing,  that  since  it  is  now  known  that  potatoes,  turnips, 
smd  green  crops  in  general,  may  be  introduced  with  advantage  into 
many  parts  of  the  Highlands,  there  is  the  greatest  propriety  of 
connecting  the  interests  of  every  individual  Highlander  with  his 
native  soil  in  as  intimate  a  manner  as  possible.  This  circum- 
stance, perhaps,  can  only  be  effected,  by  granting  him  a  petty  feu- 
dal allotment  of  ground,  on  the  principles  hid  down  in  the  Hints 
aforementioned  ; — this  will  produce  the  double  efFect  of  emplo)'- 
ing  his  superfluous  time,  and  of  producing  those  substances  which, 
in  his  situation,  are  of  all  others  the  most  necessary.  It  appears 
to  me,  that  some  such  strong  incitement  as  this  is  necessary  to 
keep  up  that  stock  of  cattle,  and  that  rotation  of  husbandry,  which 
is  necessary  in  the  Highlands. 

Your  correspondent  and  others  sneer  at  the  idea  of  setting  dowri 
a  Highland  peasant  upon  a  petty  feudal  property  : — Where,  say 
thevi  are  the  means  for  maintaining  him  in  such  a  situation  ?  f 
answer,  that,  without  supposing  him  to  carry  out  of  his  farm  a 
fortune, — I  can  only  suppose  that  either  he,  or  his  family,  or 
his  conne-\ions,  or  his  landlord's  flintcd  generofity,  may  fupply 
him  with  all  that  is  neceffary,  provided  only  that  the  flate  of  the 
country  around  him  is  fach,  that,  by  his  moft  (Ircnuous  exertions, 
lie  may  cxpeft  a  rational  return  for  his  labour  and  inveftments. 
If  the  country  were  once  brought  into  that  flate  which  we  have 
Jufl  noticed,  his  habits  would  be  paramount  to  any  fortune  ;  and 
:he  grandell  and  nobleft  objeft  of  all,  that  of  preferving  uncon- 
laminated,  not  only  his  own  habits  and  principks,  but  thofe  of 
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his  defcendants,  would  be  fecured.  Befldes  tWs,  from  thefe  pet- 
ty heritors  would  fpring  forth  thofe  energies  and  thofe  improfC- 
xnents,  \ihich  Government^  and  many  patriotic  individuals,  hare 
attempted  fo  long,  yet  fo  vainly,  to  accomplifli.  Whatever  Go- 
vernment hr\s  done,  or  is  difpofed  to  do,  neither  the  fi(herief| 
nor  any  other  ulterior  advantage,  will  be  e(labli(hed  on  a  proper 
badsj  until  the  fpirit  and  refources  of  the  country  ihall  be  btougbt 
forward  into  that  (late,  that  the  great  means  for  efleding  all  thefe 
things  may  be  found  within  the  territory  itfelf. 

Of  all  the  advantages  derived  from  commerce,  none  is  more 
truly  aftoniiliing  than  the  power  which  it  poflefles,  firfty  of  at* 
trailing,  concentrating,  and  invefting  wealth  and  improTement 
upon  the  face  of  a  country,  and  thereafter  of  unfolding  and  ma- 
turing the  internal  refources  of  that  diflrifl  wherein  it  may  be  e* 
ftahlifhed.  It  is  enough  if  a  trade  can  barely  exift  ;  a  mafs  of  ge- 
neral induftry,  fupported  by  it,  uihers  its  prod  unions  into  public 
circulation.  Amidfl  this  general  induftry,  fome  particular  branch 
or  other  is  perpetually  fpringing  up,  and  fupplying  the  place  of 
antiquated  branches.  Misfortune  and  interruption,  like  thefheart 
and  the  pruning  knife,  ferve  only  to  lop  off  the.  morbid,  in  order 
to  make  place  for  the  more  vigorous  and  frefh  (hoots  that  are  per- 
petually fpringing  out  of  the  parent  ftem. 

This  matter  might  be  illu(lr;»ted  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Your  cor« 
rcfpondent,  I  dare  fay,  will  not  contend,  that,  before  the  (hrine  of  St 
Kentigern  had  animHtcd  the  exertions  of  the  prieflhoodywho^a  thou* 
fand  years  fince,  comirjanded  the  wealth  of  his  ancef tors,  the  famous 
city  of  Glafgow  was  more  likely  to  become  the  feat  of  commerce 
than  any  part  of  the  Higlilands  \  yet  thic  Popifti  mummery  ferved 
to  ftimulate  tlic  cxrrtions  of  the  rude  Caledonians.  It  induced 
them  to  furrender  their  Libour  and  thf.'ir  fdculties  to  that  ufeful  in- 
dudry,  which  produced  objocls  rlrat  gave  them  a  right  to  partici- 
pate in  thefe  fuperftitiou;^  (li'Iicacies.  i  nofe  mummeries,  of  courfff 
produced  and  diftributed  by  tlie  niojikr,,  operated  on  fociety  in  the 
fame  way  that  fplendid  houiVs,  liiic  drefles,  and  voluptuous  gra^ 
tifications  now  operate  on  the  votaries  of  fafliion  and  pleafure  iti 
the  prefent  age. 

I'he  progrefiion  of  improvcrrtont  produced  in  Glafgow  by  this 
fimple  movement,  is  very  rom;4rk;ibl.'».  Before  the  KeformatioDi 
''his  rude  territory  had  become  noted  for  its  fertility :  it  was  the 
eat  of  learning,  of  indulkry,  and  of  commerce.  When  the  re- 
jormers  haddeitroyed  itsppwerful  fupporter — the  priefthood;  com- 
merce, matured  by  its  influence,  fprung  up  in  its  place.  Under 
1  multitude  of  revolutions,  the  fame  principle  has  been  again  and 
again  illuflrated.  The  termination  of  our  intercourfe  with  France} 
eft'(p£lpd  by  our  connexion  with  iLngland, — the  dellruflion  of  the 
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noble  national  enterprize  to  Darien,  brought  about  by  the  intrigues. 
of  the  EngliOi  EaR  India  Company,— and  the  more  recent  cala-^ 
mities  infli^ied  by  our  invincible  loyalty  during  the  American  war« 
—tremendous  as  all  thefe  misfortunes  were  for  the  time  held  to. 
bcj  yet  they  never  failed,  fucceflively,  in  their  turn,  to  give  way 
to  the  energy  and  perfeverance  of  that  renovating  indudry  which 
charaflerizes  this  enlightened  and  enterprizing  city* 

The  grand  difierence  betwixt  the  cafe  above  dated  and  the 
Highlands  is  this ;— ^Glafgow  began  its  ca,reer  of  improvement 
about  a  thoufand  years  ago,  the  Highlands  opiy  fifty.  Dur- 
ing thefe  fifty  years,  in  place  of  exercifing  improvement  upon 
the  furface  of  their  own  country,  the  Highlanders  have  been 
exerting  themfelves,  all  over  the  world,  for  the  general  good  o£ 
the  Bntifii  empire.  A  grateful  country,  no.  doubt,  has  done 
much  for  them  i  but,  in  fo  far  as  they  themfelves  are  concerned, 
the  bufinefs  is  as  yet  fcarcely  begun.  They  have,  however,  this 
decided  advantage,  that  they  may  now  improve  under  every  poffi<* 
ble  facility.  The  Britifli  empire  is  now  regorged  with  wealth, 
which  is  in  a  manner  pent  up  within  its  own  territory.  In  fcience, 
ingenuity,  and  every  improvement — in  magnanimpus  and  fpirited 
enterprize — in  means  and  acquirements  of  every  defcription — 
its  attainment  is  fuch,  that  nothing  feems  too  much  to  be  a« 
chieved.  It  is  fcarcely  fifty  years  fince  Edinburgh,  Glafgow,  and 
the  country  at  large,  were  proverbially  mean  and  contemptible. 
Before  other  fifty  years  go  round,  the  Highlanders,  availing  them-* 
felves  of  every  advantage,  natural  and  acquired,  within-  their 
reach,  may  have  made  their  country  as  flourilhing  as  thefe  other 
places  now  are. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  would  requed  your  correfpondent,  and  o^ 
thcrs  of  the  fame  fentiments,  to  weigh  well  the  import  of  their 
own  fyftem.  They  are  fan£lioning  devaflations  fcarcely  lefs  cruel, 
and  evidently  much  more  unnatural,  than  thofe  committed  by  the 
Spaniards  upon  the  poor  Americans.  They  may  pretend,  as 
thefe  did,  to  be  employed  in  introducing  civilization  and  im- 
provement ;  but  experience  has  convinced  us,  that  their  attempts 
mud  be  as  abortive  and  mifchievous  in  the  one  cafe,  as  they  were 
in  the  other.  And  here,  as  in  every  other  indance  of  national 
perverfity,  we  cannot  but  dread  the  hand  of  retributive  judice, 
which  we  fee  dretched  forth  with  fuch  tremendous  eificacy  upon 
the  defcendants  of  thofe  mod  enfanguined  soidisant  regenerators. 

The  great  Earl  of  Chatham  could  boad,  that  he  had  procured 
from  our  hitherto  undifcovered  country  60,000  foldiers,  by  whofe 
means  he  had  obtained  victories  fit  to  emulate  thofe  of  our  antient 
Edwards  and  Henries,  and  which,  like  them,  raifed  our  military 
chara£ker  and  fpirit  to  the  highed  degree  of  renown, — yet  accompa* 
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nied  with  national  advantages,  in  comparifon  with  which»  the  a* 
chievcments  of  thofe  heroes  are  like  games  at  chefs  and  billiards. 
During  three  fubfequent  wars,  Scotland  has  maintained  its  cha* 
ra£ler :  flie  has  alfo  poured  forth  her  numberlefs  emigrators  into 
our  did  ant  colonies ;  and  (he  has  made  advances  in  internal  im- 
provement, which  emulate,  and  even  excel,  thofe  of  her  fouthem 
neighbours. 

It  is  with  fuch  views  before  them,  that  the  Aflbciation  is  pro- 
pofed  to  be  fet  agoing.  Complaints  are  fometimes  nude,  that  this 
is  not  the  time  to  prefs  improvement  too  far.  I  afk,  is  it  not  the 
time  to  adopt  improvements  which  may  double  the  amount  of  oar 
income  contribution  ? — that  may  double  our  capacity  to  bear  taxes? 
— our  competency  to  make  national  ftruggles  I  So  far  am  I  from 
thinking  that  this  is  an  hnproper  time  for  urging  thefe  matten, 
that  I  think  it  the  very  bed  crifis  that  has  ever  occurred  for  fo  do- 
ing. The  Eaft  India  Company  is  tottering  to  the  foundation.  Its 
corruption  and  mifmanagement  are  now  univer(a]Iy  reprobated  \ 
its  charter,  ff  not  renewed,  muft  expire  in  a  year  or  two.  Liver- 
pool,  Glafgow,  Dublin,  Briflol,  Cork,  Bclfaft,  and  even  London 
itfelf,  for  want  of  a  fphere  of  a£tion,  are  dafliing  one  another  to 
pieces  in  every  accefRble  market,  and  burying  in  ruins  that  wealth 
which,  if  judicioufly  difFufed,  might  double  the  ftrength  and  re- 
fources  of  the  nation. 

There  is  ftill  another  point  which  it  is  neceflary  to  prefs  upon 
the  attention  of  the  AiTociation.  The  monopolizing  fpirit  of  the 
woollen  manufadlurers  in  the  counties  of  Glouceftery  Wilts  and 
Somerfet,  has  materially  injured,  and  greatly  unhinged,  the  ma- 
nufacturing processes  established  in  these  counties.  Hence,  num- 
bers of  skilful  workmen,  and  a  quantity  of  adroit  nuachinery, 
which,  to  an  incipient  manufactory,  is  altogether  invaluable, 
have  been  thrown  loose.  The  difficulty  of  transporting  these  from 
Bristol  into  Lochaber  scarcely  deserves  attention  \  and  in  my  ap- 
prehension, the  difficulty  of  removing  manufactories  of  superfine 
broad  cloth,  made  of  wool  imported  from  Spain,  from  Bradford 
to  Inverness,  ought  not  to  be  held  to  be  much  greater.  Our  only 
difficulty  consists  in  a  deficiency  of  capital  and  enterprize. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  attending  the  proposed  Association  that 
must  not  be  passed  over : — it  coincides  with  that  determined  loyal- 
ty and  patriotism  which  are  so  happily  conjoined  in  the  Scottish 
character.  While  the  Irish  express  their  patriotism,  by  strenuous- 
ly refusing  to  do  one  single  gracious  deed  towards  that  govern- 
ment, which,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  has,  with  so  much  anxiety 
and  solicitude  warded  off  that  tremendous  punishment  which  their 
deep  and  aggravated  perversity  had  imprecated  upon  their  own 
heads, — while  the  commonalty  of   that  nation,  rather  than  be 
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found  in  the  ranks  with  their  benefacterSf  would  chuse  to  rob^ 
6tea]>  beg,  or  even  die  on  a  dunghill, — ^while  the  English  them- 
selves are  disposed  to  display  their  patriotisnij  more  by  clamour- 
ing about  their  peculiar  rights  and  immunities,  than  by  exercising 
these  with  magnanimous  zeal  and  discretion, — let  tlie  Scots  be 
always  found  actively  employed  in  those  duties  which  befit  their 
character  and  circumstances,  not  only  individually,  but  collective- 
ly ;  at  home,  as  well  as  abroad.     I  remain,  &c. 

Glasgow,  2d  Jamiaryi  1810.  David  La wrxe. 


TO   THE   CONDUCTOR   OF   THE   FARMER'S    MAGAZINE. 

On  heases. 
Sir, 

It  will  be  allowed  by  every  person  at  all  conversant  in  agri^ 
culture,  that  the  greater  the  quantity  of  green  crops  raised  on 
any  farm,  the  higher  will  be  the  fertility  of  the  landj  and  th^ 
more  valuable  must  it  become  to  both  proprietor  and  tenann 
The  framers  of  the  leases,  lately  inserted  in  your  Magaizine^ 
appear  to  be  forcibly  impressed  with  the  truth  of  this  axiom  ; 
but  they  certainly  take  a  very  extraordinary  mode  of  encou- 
raging tenants  to  cultivate  green  crops. — You  shall  raise  a  certain 
quantity  of  green  crops,  say  they  ;  but  you  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  make  use  of  them  to  the  greatest  advantage, — you  shall  not 
sell  them,  however  great  the  demand  may  be, — but  you  shall  con- 
sume the  whole  of  them  on  your  farm,  unless  you  buy  dung  in 
their  place.     The  direct  contrary  of  this,  would  undoubtedly  tend 
more  to  increase  the  cultivation   of  these   ameliorating   crops. 
Give  every  encouragement  to  raise  them,  by  allowing  the  tenant 
every  facility  in  the  disposal  of  them.     Allow  potatoes,  turnips, 
hay — all  to  be  sold  off  from  the  land,  if  the  tenant  can  derive 
more  profit  from  the  sale  of  them,  than  from  consuming  them 
upon  the  farm  ;  and  the  tenant  Will  endeavour,  by  every  means 
in  his  power,  to  grow  as  large  a  quantity  as  possible ;  and  must 
find  it  for  his  advantage  to  purchase,  or  to  produce  on  his  farm, 
as  much  manure  as  possible, — for  this  plain  reason,  that  isithout 
manure^  these gfeen  crops  cannot  be  raised, 

Mr  Steele  candidly  allows  (in  a  note),  that  this  restrictive 
clause  docs  not  apply  to  an  arable  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  a  city^ 
where  great  quantities  of  putrescent  manure  can  at  all  times  be 
purchased.  But  it  must  follow,  that  it  becomes  an  absolute  pro^ 
iiibition  to  sell  in  those  situations  where  putrescent  manure  can- 
not be  bought.  Were  this  restriction  to  be  enforced,  though  on- 
ly in  places  distant  from  large  cities,  it  would  prove  very  inju- 
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rious  to  the  interests  of  the  community :  for,  how  many  IaT]ge 
towns  are  supplied  with  potatoes  from  a  much  greater  distance 
than  can  allow  of  the  return  of  putrescent  manure  ?  In  Dam- 
fries  shire,  potatoes  form  a  very  considerable  article  of  exporta- 
tion to  the  large  towns  in  the  west  of  England  ;  and  nowhere  are 
more  potatoes  grown,  or  cultivated  in  a  better  style.  Were  no 
hay  allowed  to  be  sold  from  farms  distant  from  large  towns, 
what,  during  severe  winters,  would  become  of  great  numbers  of 
sheep  ?  Numerous  are  the  stock  farms,  which  cannot  raise  hay 
enough  to  support  their  sheep  during  a  snow  storm  of  fire  or  six 
weeks  continuance  -,  and  some  there  are,  on  which  can  be  raised 
little  or  no  hay  at  all.  Were  hay  not  to  be  bought,  frequently 
would  great  numbers  of  sheep  inevitably  die  of  hunger. 

The  restrictive  clauses  of  leases  appear  to  derive  their  origini 
from  the  powers  exercised  by  the  feudal  lords  over  their  vassals. 
The  cultivators  of  land  were  originally  the  menial  servants,  and 
the  dependants  of  the  proprietor.  In  the  progress  of  society, 
the  land  came  to  be  stocked  by  the  proprietor,  and  cultivated  and 
managed  upon  condition  of  paying  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
produce  to  the  laird.  A  lease,  at  last,  gave  some  security  of 
possession,  and  loosened  the  shackles  of  feudal  bondage.  It  will 
scarcely  be  controverted,  that  a  certainty  of  possession^  and  com- 
plete and  absolute  property,  afford  the  greatest  encouragement  to 
the  substantial  improvement  of  land  :  and  if  this  is  granted,  it  must 
follow,  that  the  more  complete  and  full  possession  a  tenant  has 
of  his  farm,  the  greater  will  be  his  inducement  to  improve  it. 
In  this  enlightened  age,  as  we  fondly  call  it,  it  is  surely  time 
to  give  up  the  old  feudal  ideas  of  the  dependency  of  tenants,  and 
to  allow  that  tenants,  as  well  as  other  manufacturers  and  trades- 
men, should  be  as  entirely  free  and  independent  as  the  nature 
of  their  profession  will  admit.  A  tenant  ought  to  be  placed,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  on  the  same  footing  as  a  person  would  be, 
who  should  purchase  the  land  for  a  certain  term  of  years,  being 
bound  to  return  it  of  equal  value  at  the  end  of  that  period. 
Dut,  still  impressed  with  the  arbitrary  notion  of  dependence  and 
serviiude,  the  framcrs  of  leases  appear  to  be  guided  by  the  illibe- 
ral mar.im,  that  a  tenant  should  have  as  imperfect  a  possession, 
and  as  Httle  controul  and  management  of  his  farm  as  can  possibly 
be  made  compatible  with  the  power  of  paying  his  annual  rent. 

I  readily  acknowledge,  that  this  power  of  free  and  uncontroul- 
td  management  will  not  apply  to  the  case,  where  a  proprietor 
^vishcs  to  introduce  amongst  his  old  tenantry  a  new  mode  of  ma- 
iiagcment,  and  lays  down  a  plan  for  the  improvement  of  his  land. 
As  proprietor,  he  certainly  has  a  right  to  make  such  a  bargain  as 
appears  to  him  inost  for  his  interest  or  pleasure.    But|  in  a  dis- 
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trict  already  m  an  improved  state,  and  where  the  tenants,  in 
general,  are  as  competent  to  the  management  of  land  as  the 
proprietor  or  his  factor,  the  more  complete  possession  the  te- 
nant is  allowed,  the  higher  rent  will  he  give;  the  greater  in- 
ducement will  he  have  to  cultivate  his  land  in  the  best  known 
mode ;  and,  by  hazardous  and  expensive  experiments,  extend  the 
boundaries  of  agricultural  science.  Indeed,  had  such  restrictive 
clauses  always  existed,  and  been  rigorously  enforced,  it  is  impos- 
sible that  agriculture  could  have  reached  its  present  state  of  im- 
provement ;  tenants  must  still  have  been  confined  to  the  old  sys- 
tem of  infield  and  outfield  ;  and  neither  turnips  nor  clover  have  ever 
beautified  and  enriched  the  country.  Now,  it  is  only  fair  to  con- 
clude, that  if  tenants  shall  be  tied  up  to  a  particular  mode  of  ma- 
nagement, though  this  mode  may  be  the  best  at  the  beginning  of 
a  21  years  lease  \  before  its  conclusion,  it  may  have  been  exploded, 
by  the  introduction  of  still  more  ameliorating  and  improving  ro- 
tations, which  might  not  only  have  added  to  the  profits  of  the  te- 
nant, but  increased  the  vatue  of  the  land. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  would  tend  more  to  increase  the  quantity 
of  timber,  and  to  improve  and  beautify  the  face  of  the  countty, 
than  to  allow  tenants,  on  certain  conditions,  to  plant  part  of 
their  farms.  There  are  few  farms  that  do  not  contain  detach- 
ed pieces  of  land,  or  spots,  impracticable  to  the  plough,  which 
would  not  pay  a  tenant,  during  a  21  years  lease,  better  in  wood 
than  in  any  other  crop.  Were  a  clause  inserted  in  leases,  al- 
lowing the  tenant  to  plant,  a  certain  number  of  acres,  taking  him 
bound  to  leave  a  certain  number  of  trees  upon  each  acre  at  the 
end  of  the  lease,  and  giving  the  proprietor  the  option  of  purchas- 
ing these  trees  at  the  valuation  of  arbiters,  or  of  permitting  the 
tenant  to  cut  and  dispose  of  them,  these  ugly  blank-looking  steep 
banks  and  hillocks  would  become  clothed  with  wood,  greatly  to 
the  benefit  of  the  proprietor,  and  to  the  increase  of  the  beauty  of 
the  country.  It  would  be  the  interest  of  the  tenant  to  preserve 
and  keep  completely  fencible  these  plantations  ;  and  many  tenants 
would  sacrifice  some  pecuniary  advantage,  for  the  conveniency  of 
having  it  in  their  power  to  cut  small  wood  for  stakes,  Sec,  within 
their  premises.  But,  wliilst  the  frameis  of  leases  take  upon 
them  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  one-half  of  the  produce  oT  a  farm, 
as  is  done  in  the  forms  of  leases  lately  inserted  in  the  Farmer's 
Magazine,  with  respect  to  green  crops,  I  despair  of  seeinj;  leases 
drawn  up  on  such  liberal  terms  as  to  do  away  tlie  servile  depend- 
ence of  the  tenantry,  and  place  them  on  tlie  footing  of  temporary 
proprietor^; ;  which,  in  my  opinion,  would  have  the  most  bene- 
ficial tendency  to  improve  our  wastes,  and  to  beautify  and  shelter 
our  already  cultivated  lands.     Yours,  &c.  S.  E. 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  Sheep  Smearing, 

SlR» 

In  your  Magazine  for  June  last,  I  observed  a  most  able  paper, 
signed  A.  S.y  and  dated  Edinburgh,  ISO?,  on  the  inutility  of 
using  tar  in  smearing  sheep.  The  author  justly  accounts  every 
thing  advanced  in  favour  of  that  filthy  practice  to  be  nothing  bnt 
ribaldry^  (for  what  else,  indeed,  can  be  written  on  that  side  of 
the  question  ?) ;  while  he  himself  displays  the  happiest  combina- 
tion of  sterling  wit  and  sound  argument.  His  parallel  instances, 
of  rubbing  a  hen  with  tar  and  butter,  that  she  may  swim  after 
the  ducklings  she  has  hatched,  and  of  thatching  houses  with  the 
same  materials,  that  they  may  keep  nut  rain,  so  far  from  savour- 
ing of  ribaldry^  are  rare  specimens  of  inimitable  ridicule  and  con- 
clusive reasoning,  sufficient  to  convince  every  reader  who  is  not 
absolutely  hardened  against  conviction.  Nor  is  his  illustration 
less  apt,  taken  from  plain  silk  or  cotton  umbrellas ;  though,  to 
confess  the  truth,  our  obstinate  mountain  wives  and  daughters 
cannot  be  persuaded  that  they  resist  rain  so  well  as  the  oikd  ones. 
It  is,  however,  natural  for  the  weake^  sex  to  be  misled  by  those 
prejudices  in  favour  of  the  more  antient  practice,  to  which  even 
the  stronger  are  slaves.  And  here,  the  acute  remark  of  Mr  A.  &• 
is  most  pertinent,  indeed, — *  that  the  long  continuance  of  the  prac- 
tice applies,  with  equal  force,  to  the  burning  of  old  women,  as 
to  the  smearing  with  tar. '  Unquestionably,  whatever  is  clearly 
demonstrated  to  be  wrong  in  thcori/^  never  can  nor  will  be  found 
light  in  practice  ;  and  it  is  vain  to  set  up  the  supposed  experience 
of  the  ablest  store  mast  o'sjrojn  time  immcmorialy  in  opposition  to 
the  rcccjit  and  actual^  though,  as  yet,  single  experience  of  such 
an  enlightened  individual  as  J^.Ir  A.  S.,  on  a  cold  and  high  tract 
^ ground^  Jroni  800  to  iQOO  feet  above  sea- level ; — more  particu- 
larly when  his  experience  derives,  from  preconceived  theoryj  such 
strong  corroboration. 

But  alas  !  our  storemastera  are,  as  he  truly  observes,  so  igno- 
rant, and,  ha  might  have  added,  so  perverse,  that  their  sheep  are 
much  more  easily  managed  than  either  they  themselves  or  their 
herdS|.  The  poor  animals  will  submit  to  bear  a  load  of  tar  that 
is  palpably  hurtful  to  them,  with  greater  patience,  than  their  mas- 
ters will  listen  to  advice,  however  manifestly  for  their  interest. 
In  support  of  tliis  charge — harsher  by  much  than  any  brought  a« 
gainst  them  by  your  correspondent — I  can  assert,  upon  their  own 
authority,  that,  in  general,  tarred  fleeces  weigh,  in  proportion  to 
untarrcd  ones,  at  the  rate  of  seven  of  the  former  equal  to  nine  of 
the  latter  ;  that  sometimes  the  diflVrence  is  still  greater ;  and  rinc 
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leeces  which  rccelye  the  smaUest  proportion  of  tar^  to  those 
h  receive  no  tar  at  all,  are,  in  weighti  nearly  as  five  to 
Now,  this  additional  weight  of  the  fleece,  these  joltheads 
d  endeavour  to  persuade  you,  is  not  made  up  by  the  mere 
ht  of  the  tar,  but  chiefly  by  ^he  greater  growth  of  wool  on  a 
}  smeared  with  tar ;  although,  in  direct  contradiction  to  such 
fest  absurdity,  we  are  distinctly  informed  by  the  infallible 
Luccock  (as  quoted  by  Mr  A.  S.))  that  ^  tar  corrodes  the 
renders  it  thin,  rough  and  weak,  and  subjects  it  to  more 
iderable  waste  than  the  purer  pile. '  So  that,  in  tarred  wool» 
manifest,  that  a  proportion  of  its  weight — not  only  equal  to 
veight  of  two  fleeces  in  nine,  (more  or  less  as  it  happens)—- 
ilso  to  that  of  the  weight  of  the  wool  absolutely  destroyed 
le  tar,  must  be  composed  of  mere  tar,  or  of  the  dust  and 
that  adheres  to  it ;  and  this  dirt  they  would  paim  upon  the 
ilous  public  as  wool.  Nay,  Sir,  what  is  more,  were  we  to 
t  them,  they  actually  succeed  in  such  imposition  ;  for  your 
er  storemasters  will  impudently  aver  in  your  face,  that  the 
ers  give  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  price,  for  tarred,  as  for 
rred  wool.  Is  it  possible  they  can  imagine  the  staplers  to  be 
dolts,  as  to  pay  for  a  pound  or  two  of  tar  and  dirt  in  every 
t  ?  Dare  they  say  so,  in  opposition  to  Mr  Luccock,  an  emi* 
wool-stapler  ?  Should  they  not  *  hear  his  lecture  with  de- 
ice  and  respect ; '  giving  greater  credit  to  his  publication,  than 
to  their  own  consciousness  of  what  they  actually  receive  ? 
(lese  blockheads  should  also  be  told,  what  they  want  arith- 
:  to  discover,  that  4s.  for  an  untarrcd  fleece  is  nearly  equal  to 
3r  a  tarred  one  ;  as  the  v<?ry  materials  for  that  kind  of  smear- 
nust  cost,  at  an  average,  about  tenpence  for  each  sheep,  be- 
the  expense  of  fire  and  labour ;  so  that,  taking  every  thing 
the  account,  they  cannot  gain  more  than  twopence  upon 
fleece,  or  sixteen  pence  on  each  stone,  or  sixteen  shillings 
ich  pack  of  wool,  through  the  whole  range  of  country  oc- 
?d  by  Cheviot  sheep.  And  can  they  seriously  put  this  paltry 
in  opposition  to  the  incalculable  advantage  to  be  derived  to 
nanufacturinpr  interests  of  the  country  from  the  use  of  un- 
d  wool  ?  What  a  pity  it  is,  that  our  Border  hills  are  not  in 
hands  of  SAich  disinterested  patriots  as  Mr  A.  S.  and  Mr 
rock  ! 

is  pretended,  that  tar  is  necessary  for  the  warmth  and  health 
le  (locks,  on  wet  soils,  and  in  cold,  stormy  districts.  But, 
my  storcrnaster,  in  that  situation,  ever  made  trial,  upon  a 
)  scale,  of  laying  it  aside,  and  substituting  tobacco  liquor  in 
lace  ?  How  then  can  they  be  sure,  that  the  one  may  not  be 
arm  and  healthy  as  the  other  ?  It  is  unfair  to  extol  the  on^, 
rly  because  it  has  been  found  beneficial,  when,  for  aught  they 

X  4>  koow^ 
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knoW|  the  other  may  prove  equally  so.  To  condemn  before  triil| 
is  a  specimen  of  Border  justice.  In  all  fairness^  it  is  requiiiii 
that  experiments  should  be  made  of  tobacco  juice  instead  m  ta^ 
upon  large  flocks,  on  the  highest  and  bleakest  of  our  mountaiM, 
Should  they  perish,  or  suflfer  more  than  when  smeared  with  tVi 
let  the  experiment  be  still  further  repeated ;  the  failure  toaj  hat 
been  owing  to  the  unskilful  preparation  of  the  tobacco  Uqaoft  or 
to  some  error  in  the  mode  of  its  application.  If  propeny  pn^ 
pared  and  applied,  I  hare  no  doubt  but  that  Mr  A.  S.,  on  tk 
faith  of  his  experiment,  will  guarantee  its  success.  Qr^  shorid 
there  be  loss,  the  owners  may  console  themselves  by  reflecting, 
that  it  is  sustained  for  the  good  of  the  country  \  and  they  nuj 
apply  to  their  dead  flocks  the  noble  maxim  of  the  poet^ 
Duke  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mart. 

The  sheep-houses  of  Mr  A.  S.  may  be  considered  as  a  vary 
bright  and  meritorious  invention.  In  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is 
not  one  in  the  whole  south  of  Scotland.  No  great  nicety  or  e- 
legance  being  required,  I  conceive  they  might  be  constructed  at 
less  expense  than  what  he  states.  There  is  no  occasion  for  limcj 
or  wood,  or  sl^tc,  all  expensive  articles  in  these  parts  {  nor  is 
there  any  need  of  professional  masons.  The  shepherds  then- 
selves,  even  while  attending  their  flocks,  might  erect  them  of 
stout  side-walls  of  dry  stone,  which  everywhere  abounds*  placed 
at  the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  asunder,  arched  orer,  and 
covered  with  sods,  or  mud  and  rushes,  so  as  to  resist  any  storm. 
rive  cr  six  of  these,  on  diil'erent  parts  of  an  extensire  farm, 
would  contain  every  sheep  upon  it,  without  costing  the  master 
more  thvtn  the  l:il)o;!r  of  a  i^'w  idle  shepherds.  Supposing,  how- 
ev( T,  with  your  correspondent,  an  100/.  Sterling  to  be  expended 
fnr  t!i(*  accomnioiiatlon  of  i/30  scores  of  sheep — this  comes  to  the 
rate  of  \h\,  cuh — much  cheaper  tlian  the  cost  of  smearing  them 
with  t^r  ;  hroidcs,  tliat  tliis  is  only  an  original  advance,  wlulst 
the  other  is  an  annual  expense  ;  and  they  would  unquestionably 
be  warmv?r,  more  tocial  and  Iiealthier,  when  crammed  into  a  snug 
house  durl]ig  h  storm,  than  when  drngging  a  load  of  that  filthy 
Mibst.ince  throi'gh  wrcitths  of  sno>v,  in  search  of  food.  Korean 
(he  ability  of  our  shrphcrds,  to  plan  and  execute  such  houses> 
Ih'  ({iiebtionod,  when  it  is  recolltcted,  that  several  of  them  have 
wriitcn  reputable  bocks  \  and  it  were  very  strange,  if  a  man  yho 
h.is  composed  poems,  could  not  construct  sheep-houses  I 

in  other  respects,  no  doubt,  they  are  as  ignorant  and  wilful  as 
their  masters.  One  of  them,  lately,  had  the  assurance  to  main- 
i.iin  (with  the  prcfnidr (I  Bonier  /}/rn?rrj  so  ably  refuted  by  Mr 
A.  S.},  that  //VXw  and  ca.Ics  arc  really  diliVrent  animals ;  and  when 
5  !'i!'orn:.'.'d  him,  tliat  a  Itarncd  xiriicr  in  the  Farmer's  Magaainei 
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on  the  authority  of  Unrumuy  affirmed  they  were  the  same,  he  re- 
pliedy  with  the  greatest  self-sufficienqr,  *  that  they  were  a  cou- 
ple of  stupid  fellows. — ^Let  him  come  here, '  cried  he,  with  an 
air  of  defiance,  *  and  bring  this  same  Linnxus  along  with  him, 
and  I  will  be  bound  to  show  them  the  contrary ! ' 

Let  me  conclude  with  expressing  my  earnest  hope,  that  your 
profound  and  ingenious  correspondent  will  continue  his  laudable 
exertions,  till  the  triumph  of  genius  and  wit  shall  be  complete 
over  antiquated  prejudice,  which  can  pretend  to  no  other  found- 
ation than  long  experience  and  a  detail  of  mere  facts.     Yours,  &c* 

EUeridc  Forest^  June^  1810.  Lana  Alba. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Observations  on  the  Use  of  Lame. 

Sir, 

If  you  think  the  following  obfervations  and  remarks  merit  a 
place  in  your  valuable  Publication,  doubtlels  yon  will  honour 
them  with  infertion. 

Much  has  been  faid  and  wrote  upon  that  valuable  mineral,  lime ; 
but  praAical  faAs,  the  refult  of  a£lual  experiment  and  obferva- 
tion,  {hould  be  made  public  upon  this,  as  upon  every  fubje£l  con- 
ne£led  with  agricultural  improvement — particularly  if  containing 
matter  having  the  (hadow  of  novelty  and  ufefulnefs  in  aAual 
prafiice. 

The  writer  of  this  (pretending  to  no  more  than  a  very  fuperfi- 
cial  knowledge  in  agriculture)  has  employed  a  confiderabie  por- 
tion of  the  laft  four  years  in  the  improvement  of  a  farm,  the 
furface  foil  of  which  is  very  variable,  though,  in  general,  the  fub- 
foil  is  of  an  impervious  nature.  A  f^w  years  ago,  this  farm  was 
of  fmall  value.  Lime  in  the  vicinity,  at  a  very  reafonable  rate, 
has  been  found, — the  premier  ingredient  of  renovation  and  melio- 
ration. A  fadi  (hall  be  ftated  : — A  park,  of  about  ten  ncres,  was 
fummer- fallowed  with  confiderabie  care.  It  was  confidcred  one 
of  the  word  fields  on  the  farm,  the  foil  being  rather  cold  and  thin. 
Regardiefs  of  what  came  up,  it  was  ploughed  as  deep  as  four  good 
horfes  and  a  large  plough  could  penetrate.  That  which  the  ab- 
original farmers  call  ////,  was  turned  up  in  abundance.  Not  wit  h- 
(landing  the  mod  favourable  hopes  were  entertained  that  all  would 
do  well,  and  make  an  excellent  mixture  with  the  light  old  furface, 
at  the  proper  time,  the  one  half  of  the  park  was  limed,  at  the  rare 
of  60  or  70  bolls  per  acre.  It  was  then  finiflied  with  the  feed- 
furrow,  fome  time  before  winter.  In  the  fpring,  the  other  half 
vas  dunged  coiifid^rably  better  than  ufual*    The  whole  was  fown 

\v»ih 
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\eith  oat8|  alfo  rye-grafs  and  clover  feeds.  The  crop  was  good,  ge- 
nerally ;  but  the  limed  half  was  much  fuperior  to  the  dunged. 
The  grafs  was  cut  lad  year  for  hay, — the  limed  half  confiderably 
better  in  quantity  and  quality  than  the  dunged  half.  And  eTen 
during  the  prefcnt  winter,  until  the  firfl  dorm  commenced,  the 
limed  half  had  a  clofe  verdure  and  healthinefs  upon  its  furface,— 
proving,  at  a  glance,  the  incalculable  importance  of  that  invaluable 
mineral.  Lime,  indeed,  particularly  on  very  heavy  foils  intermixed 
with  clay,  even  of  that  kind  called  /;//,  has  a  most  powerful  effefl 
in  penetrating  into  the  very  heart  of  the  heavy  impervious  lumps 
(turned  up  when  the  ground  is  under  a  courfe  of  fallow),  and  divid- 
ing them,  and  keeping  them  fo  divided,  as  to  produce  an  incor* 
porated  tilth  with  the  finer  particles  of  mould,  in  a  much  (horter 
fpace  than  is  generally  imagined.  Nay,  if  fuch  parts,  abounding 
with  fteril  till,  (hall  be  fufliciently  limed,  at  the  rate  of  I20  or 
140  bolls  limtfhells  per  acre,  and  the  ufual  proportion  of  dung, 
it  will  immediately  produce  any  kind  of  grain,  not  inferior  to  the 
beft  either  in  quantity  or  quality,  provided  the  feed-furrow  be  gi- 
ven before  Odliober,  and  the  climate  favourable.  It  may  be  pro- 
per to  remark,  that  the  field  of  ten  acres  never  was  before  either 
limed  or  dunged,  to  the  bell  information  the  writer  of  this  could 
procure. 

Foreft  trees  planted  upon  any  foil  approaching  to  the  nature  of 
the  one  defcribed,  (hould  be  ridged,  in  breadth,  24  feet  i  and  three 
or  four  times  gaihercd  with  the  plough  above  the  level. 

It  remains  to  be  properly  inveftigated,  whether  moles,  tnftead  of 
being  prejudicial,  be  not  rather  ufeful  in  fuch  foils  as  have  been 
alluded  to.  The  writer  of  this  is  of  opinion  that  they  arc  very  ufe- 
ful, particularly  when  ground  is  in  lea ;— and  the  more  numerous 
the  better  j— as  they  not  only  open,  but  keep  open  the  foil  and  fub- 
foil  upon  fuch  lands, — by  which  the  furface  water  finds  number- 
lefs  opportunities  of  receding  9  for  it  is  juftly  acknowledged,  by  c- 
very  pcrfon  at  all  acquainted  with  the  maiiiigemcnt  of  thefe  foils, 
that  the  firll  and  boll  improvement  is  that  of  laying  them  dry,  and 
clearing  them  of  furface- water, — particularly  during  winter. 

In  the  procedure  of  burning  lime  and  making  bricks  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  there  is  no  other  kind  of  fuel  ufcd  than  wood.  Some  of 
your  correfpoiulcnts,  perhaps,  will  take  the  trouble  to  Rate,  mi- 
nutely, the  mode  of  nianagcnicnl  in  the  one  and  the  other,  as  prac- 
tifed  in  thefe  iflands;  as  it  is  not  unlikely  that  fomc  ufeful  infor- 
mation may  thus  be  difl'eminated.  The  information  wanted  par- 
ticularly, is  the  form,  the  extent,  and  height  of  the  lime-kilns ; 
and  the  quantity  of  wood  allowed  to  a  given  c{uantity  of  limeflone  ^ 
and  the  time  required  for  peifctl  calcination. 

1 7/A  Fcbnicnvj  !  8 1  e.  O— a — s. 

TO 
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TO   THE   CONDUCTOR   OF   THE  FARMER'S   MAGAZINE. 

O71  Selling  Lime  hy  Wd^it. 

Sir, 

Permit  me  to  occupy  a  vacant  corner  in  your  Ma^zine>  in 
condemning  a  pnftice  which  I  find  is  beginninjr  to  be  introduced 
by  the  lime-dealers  in  Weft  liOthian,  viz.  that  of  fflling  their 
burnt  limeftones  by  weight.  The  confequence  13  obvious.  The 
limeftones  that  are  infufllciently  burnt  being  by  much  the  heavieft, 
it  affords  a  temptation  to  the  lime-dealers  to  burn  them  too  little ; 
by  which  the  farmer  is  greatly  impofed  on,  not  only  in  regard  to 
the  weight  and  price  of  the  commodity,  but  alfo  in  having  a  bur- 
den impofed  on  his  horfes  that  is  abfolutely  to  him  worth  no- 
thing. 

I  fpeak  with  feeling,  having  fome  experience  of  the  evil.  Let 
me  beg  of  you  to  advife  farmers  to  purchafe  lime  from  no  dealers 
that  fell  their  limefliells  by  weight,  inftead  of  meafure, 

5=5=3  Novice  Junior, 

note  by  the  conductor. 

We  had  occafion  to  notice  the  abfurd  practice  of  felling  lime  by 
weight,  in  the  Appendix  to  our  fourth  volume ;  and,  not  having 
heard  further  upon  the  fubjefl:  till  the  above  letter  reached  us,  ' 
were  inclined  to  think  that  the  praftice  was  difcontinued.  From 
what  is  dated  by  our  rcfpe6lable  correfpondent,  it  appears  we  had 
been  too  fanguine  in  our  expedlations,  as  feveral  lirTiC-deaU^rs 
perfift  in  felling  lime  by  weight,  notwithftanding  the  evil  tejiJ- 
ency  of  fuch  a  practice  to  the  public  iutereft.  Mifchievcus  as 
the  practice  muft  be  to  the  profperity  of  agriculture,  we  doubt 
it  cannot  be  prevented  or  punifhcd  by  any  law  in  exiftence  ; 
therefore,  recommend  the  matter  to  the  ferious  confideration  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture.  In  the  mean  time,  before  fome  legif- 
lative  ena6lment  is  palled  for  regulating  a  trade  of  the  firfl  im- 
portance to  the  agriculture  of  Great  Britain,  we  earneftly  entreat 
every  farmer  anil  purchafcr  of  lime  to  refrain  from  dealing  with 
people  who  fell  the  article  by  weight.  Were  a  general  alTaciafion 
entered  into  by  thole  concerned,  exprefsly  declaring  that  the  fub- 
fcribers  would  only  purchafe  lime  by  meafure,  very  probably  the 
praftice  complained  of  would  be  fpeedily  relinquifhed. 

N. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER's  MACAV.INE. 

On  the  Dii^case  in  Cattle  called  the  Black  Sj)aldy  S^c.  4c. 

Sir, 

If  you  think  the  following  remarks  worth  a  corner  of  your  Ma- 
ga;^ine,  you  are  at  liberty  to.  use  them. 

Jiaving 
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Having  lately,  in  a  company  of  farmers,  heard  a  very  general 
lamentation,  that  no  cure  could  be  found  out  for  the  Hack  spaH 
or  sj;ot,  as  they  termed  it  (being  what  is  called  the  quarter  til^  in 
the  North  Country),  I  ventured  to  mention,  that,  in  the  Fifth  Vo- 
lume of  your  Magazine,  there  was  a  cure  mentioned  by  a  Mr  W. 
Craigie,  Aberdeenshire,  which  I  had  tried  and  found  successful 
Some  of  them  said  they  had  heard  of  the  cure  ;  others  said  they 
had  read  of  it ;  but  there  was  hone  of  them  who  had  tried  it  I 
therefore  earnestly  begged  of  them  to  give  it  a  fair  trial;  and 
added,  that  if  the  animal  was  able  to  travel  when  the  disorder 
was  first  observed,  there  was  little  doubt  of  success.  I  have  since 
been  favoured  with  a  card  from  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  put 
Mr  Craigie's  cure  to  the  test,  and  found  it  completely  successful. 

The  cutting  of  the  skiii,  as  it  is  termed,  betwixt  the  sore  and 
the  heart,  and  putting  garlic  and  pepper  into  the  incision  (that  is, 
to  make  an  incision  as  near  the  affected  place  as  possible,  but  tak- 
ing care  to  be  betwixt  the  raiding  under  the  skin  and  the  heart), 
has  been  practised  in  this  neighbourhood  time  out  of  memory  ;— 
this  cure,  however,  has  not  always  proved  effectual. 

The  first  beast  of  mine  seized  with  the  black  spaldy  after  seeing 
Mr  Craigie's  cure  in  your  publication,  was  a  milk  cow,  affected, 
when  I  first  observed  her,  in  the  back  part  of  the  left  thigh.  I  im- 
mediately took  about  a  Scots  pint  of  blood  from  the  neck  vein, 
and  proceeded  to  rub  and  pour  water  on  the  affected  part,  still 
keeping  the  cow  moving.  In  about  an  hour  and  a  half  after  the 
operation  (being  about  four  in  the  morning),  the  cow  began  to 
walk  better.  The  rattling  under  the  skin,  however,  still  continued 
to  move  up  the  hinder  part  of  the  thigh,  till,  at  last,  it  came  so  far 
forward  on  the  back,  as  to  be  over  the  ribs.  Although  the  beast, 
by  this  time,  was  taking  some  food,  and  walking  quite  sound,  I 
was  advised  to  cut  the  skin,  in  order  to  stop  the  affection  from 
reaching  the  heart ; — this  was  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
The  animal  got  well ;  and  I  have  never  cut  the  skin  of  any  one 
since.  I  have,  however,  had  some  that  died  so  suddenly  un- 
der the  disease,  that  thougli  apparently  quite  well  at  night,  they 
were  found  dead  in  the  morning.  This  being  a  frequent  occur- 
rence, I  think  it  would  be  of  more  service  to  the  breeders  of 
cattle,  if  a  method  of  preventing  the  disease  were  found  out, 
than  all  the  cures  put  together.  Till  better  be  found,  I  shall 
here  mention  two  methods  that  have  been  tried,  and  with  some 
succes:.  The  first  is,  to  take  a  little  blood  from  the  young 
cattle  in  tlie  end  of  harvest.  Those  who  have  practised  this 
method  are  of  opinion,  that  although  it  does  not  entirely  pre- 
vent the  disease,  yet  that  it  is  beneficial,  as,  since  ihcy  began 
to  practise  it,  they  have  not  h;.d  near  so  many  deaths  as  xor- 

merly. 
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merly.  The  other,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  not  been  practised  by  any 
in  this  country,  except  Mr  Christisoni  overseer  at  Cumbernauld 
House,  a  man  of  great  practical  skill  in  cattle,  who,  as  a  prevent-* 
ive  for  three  years  past,  has  put  a  layer  of  tar  across  the  back  of  his 
young  stock,  immediately  behind  the  ribs.  He  told  me,  a  few 
days  ago,  that  none  of  those  who  had  this  layer  upon  them,  were 
^Ter  seized  with  the  hlacV.  spald;  but  that,  last  year,  there  were 
two,  which  he  had  not  put  tar  upon,  that  died ;  while  all  those 
which  were  tarred,  lived.  Whether  this  cure  may  ult'unately 
prove  effectual  or  not,  it  offers  well  in  the  mean  time. 

From  Mr  Craigie's  account,  I  think  there  must  certainly  be  a 
defect  either  in  the  mills  or  millers  of  Aberdeenshire,  as  I  have 
always  found  that  14  stones  2  lib.  of  well  filled  oats,  either  of 
the  common  or  blainsly  kinds,  would  produce  eight  stones  of  good 
meal.  If  the  mills  or  millers  in  Aberdeenshire,  be  all  as  bad  as 
the  one  Mr  Craigie  sends  his  oats  to,  I  would  advise  the  farmers 
to  be  at  the  expense  of  either  repairing  the  old,  or  building  a 
new  mill  for  themselves,  if  their  landlords  will  not  do  them  that 
justice,  rather  than  lose  two  or  thiee  pecks  of  meal  out  of  every 
boll  of  oats  ;  as,  by  doing  so,  they  certainly  would  do  themselves 
and  the  country  a  service. 

Some  of  your  correspondents  are  requested!  to  say  what  the 
practice  of  Scotland  is  concerning  a  farmer  who  rents  two  farm^ 
at  the  same  time,  and  from  two  different  proprietors.  Supposing 
the  farmer  to  reside  upon  A's  farm  where  a  thrashing  machine 
is  erected,  and  to  have  none  upon  B's  farm,  can  he  carry  the  crop 
from  B's  farm  to  A's,  and  there  thrash  it,  and  convert  the  fodder, 
by  cattle  or  otherways,  into  dung,  and  carry  the*  dung  from  A*s 
farm  back  to  B's  ? — or  is  he  obliged,  if  once  he  consume  the  fodder 
of  B's,  or  any  other  farm,  upon  A's,  to  lay  the  whole  upon  A*s  ? 
This  is  held  out  by  some  of  my  neighbours  to  be  the  practice  ; 
while  others  hold  out,  that  a  farmer,  so  situated,  may  consume  the 
fodder  of  both  farms  promiscuously,  if  he  chuses ;  and  may  carry 
a  proportional  part  of  the  dung,  thus  made,  back  to  B's  ;  unless, 
in  his  tack  of  A's  farm,  he  be  taken  bound  to  lay  upon  the  lands 
all  the  dung  that  he  makes,  wherever  the  materials  come  from. 
An  explanation  in  answer  to  the  above,  would  be  of  great  service 
to  a  number  of  your  readers. 

I  once  intended  to  have  sent  you  an  account  of  the  whole  thrash- 
ing machines  in  the  west  district  of  Perthshire,  having  taken  an  ac- 
count of  them  lately  when  I  was  in  that  part  of  the  country  -,  but 
as  I  am  afraid  you  will  think  I  have  written  enough  already,  I  shall 
delay  any  particular  account,  till  I  see  if  what  I  have  written  be 
acceptable  to  you.  I  shall  say  nothing  further,  than  that,  in  the 
parities  of  Dunblane  and  Muthil^ there  are  upwards  of  sixty  thrash- 
ing 
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jn^  milisy  the  firet  of  whichi  mounted  by  Mr  Stirling  in  ]754|  Is 
siili  working.  There  are  about  fifty  in  the  above  parishes  upon 
ijiii  mode ;  and  the  rest  according  to  the  invention  of  Mr  Meikle. 

I  am  yours,  &c- 
Dufibartonshirey  20.  Mar,  18 10.  M.  F. 


NOTE   BY    THE    CONDUCTOR. 

Tlie  law  of  Scotland  with  regard  to  dung,  expressly  prohibits 
the  removal  of  the  article  from  one  farm  to  another,  without  the 
special  consent  of  the  proprietor  of  the  farm  upon  which  the 
dung  is  situated.  Numerous  instances  might  be  quoted,  where 
the  straw  produced  upon  difTerent  farms,  and  belonging  to  dif- 
ferent proprietors,  was  thrashed,  manufactured  into  dung,  and 
afterwards  divided  according  to  the  tenant's  pleasure  ;  but  these 
only  occurred  where  the  consent  of  the  proprietors  was  prerioos- 
]y  obtained,  or  where  a  considerable  degree  of  confidence  was 
placed  on  the  integrity  and  good  management  of  the  tenant  thus 
allowed  to  deviate  from  the  established  practice.  N. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER*S  MAGAZINE. 

Oil  paying  Rent  in  Grai^i  according  to  the  Fiar^  Prices. 

Sir, 

Although  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  abler  players  than  I,  will 
step  forth  to  strike  the  ba^  tee^d  for  them  by  the  Golfn^s  cavodiff 
in  your  last  Number,  yet  I  shall  venture  to  offer  my  opinion  upon 
the  suljject,  and  trust  to  your  candour  for  giving  it  a  place  in  your 
next  Number. 

In  the  first  pl^cc  then,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  say,  that  you 
hiive  totally  misrcnresented  the  proposal  made  by  R.N.  S. ;  ow- 
inp;,  no  doubr,  to  your  other  avocations  having  prevented  you 
from  considering  it  with  your  usual  accuracy.  His  proposition 
is  *  that  the  aversion  of  landlords  to  granting  long  leases  might 
be  got  the  better  of,  by  the  tenants  paying  rent  in  a  fixed  quao« 
tity  of  grain,  computed  at  ihejiars^  prices ;  such  quantity  hAt\g 
always  understood  to  be  a  fair  XQnt  on  an  average  of  seasons^' 
In  other  words,  if  I  understood  him,  that  a  landlord,  instead  of 
stipulating  for  a  money  rent  for  a  farm,  should  stipulate  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  bolls  of  grain,  taking  the  avaagc  price  of  the 
fiTiXsforanumherofijcars^TeQQCxm^.  Here  there  is  no  mention 
of  paying  grain  in  klndy  nor  yet  of  paying  the  price  of  so  many 
bolls  of  grain,  at  the  liars'  prices  of  each  year.  I  agree  with  you, 
that  either  of  these  would  be  oppressive  in  the  highest  degree  to 
the  farmer  5  and  your  arguments,  as  well  as  the  quotation  from 
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Salton's  worksi  in  a  great  measure  apply  to  them.    No  landlord 
should  ask  such  a  thing  ;  and  no  fiarmer  in  Us  senses  should  pro- 
mise it.     But  I  humbly  take  leave  to  think,  that  your  arguments 
are  totally  inapplicable  to  the  case,  as  I  have  stated  it ;  and  which, 
I  apprehend,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  was  what  was  meant  by 
R.  N.  S.     I  must  say,  that  I  think,  we  are  much  obliged  to  him 
for  bringing  forward  the  question,  which  I  look  upon  to  be  one 
of  great  importance,  both  to  landlords  and  to  tenants.     He  is 
unquestionably  correct  in  stating,  that  the  aversion  of  landlords  to 
granting  long  leases,  proceeds  from  their  having  witnessed  the  con- 
tinued depreciation  of  money  for  some  time  past,  which  has  been  so 
rapid,  even  in  nineteen  years,  as  to  cause  a  farm  supposed  to  be 
high  let  at  the  beginning  of  the  lease,  to  be  a  very  cheap  one  by 
the  time  the  lease  was  half  expired ;  and  that,  even,  where  no 
extraordinary  outlay  or  exertion  was  used.     No  wonder,  then, 
that  landlords  should  have  been  shy  of  giving  long  leases  for  a 
money-rent,  when  they  saw,  in  a  few  years  afterwards,  that  al- 
though they  received  tne  stipulated  numoer  of  pounds  Sterling  zs 
rent,  yet  that  it  would  not  purchase  above  fiaff  the  quantity  of 
labour  J  or  of  goods,  which  it  did  at  the  beginning  of  the  lease. 
Now  by  R.  N.  S.'s  proposition,  I  conceive  that  the  landlord  would 
continue  to  receive  during  the  lease,  however  long,  tlie  same 
proportion  of  rent  that  was  stipulated  for  at  the  beginning,  without 
either  distressing  himself  or  his  tenant,  by  the  sudden  rise  or  fall  of 
the  prices  of  grain,as  you  contend  would  be  the  case.   Suppose,  for 
instance,  that  I  have  a  farm  of  J  00  acres,  tlie  value  of  which 
at  present  is  3/.  per  acre,  or  300/. ;  I  certainly  would  grudge  to 
give  a  longer  lease  of  it  for  a  money-rent,  than  fifteen  years,  be- 
cause, if  money  continues  to  sink  in  value  as  it  has  done  for  some 
time  past,  it  is  evident  that  before  the  end  of  the  lease,  f  would 
not  receive  the  value  stipulated  for,  although  I  would  continue  to 
receive  the  number  of  pounds  Staling  agreed  upon  as  rent.     A- 
gain,  suppose  we  take  the  average  fiars'  price  of  a  boll  of  whea$ 
for  the  twenty  preceding  years,  which  in  this  county  (Forfar)  is 
a  triile  more  tlian  thirty  one  shillings  per  boll,  but  which,  for 
even  count,  we  shall  call  thirty  shillings  ;  if  my  tenant  agrees  to 
give  me  the  Bars'  price  of  150  bolls  of  wheat,  calculated,  each 
f/eart  according  to  the  at)C7'age  fiars  of  the  twenty  preceding  years  ; 
then  I  would  have  no  objections  to  giving  him  a  lease  for  double 
the  period,  or  even  more  ;  because  i  'Would  be  certain  to  receive, 
during  the  lease,  the  average  value  of  what  we  looked  upon  as  a 
fair  rent  at  the  beginning  of  it.     How  far  this  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  both  parties,  I  presume  not  to  say ;  but  it  docs  ap- 
pear to  me,  that  by  removing  a  bar  to  granting  long  leases,  it 
would  be  highly  conducive;  to  the  improvement  of  the  country. 
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I  should  also  think,  it  would  put  the  tenant  on  a  more  comforti 
able  and  respectable  footing ;  and  cannot  perceive  in  it  any  of  thofie 
hardships  which  apply  to  a  rent  in  kind ;  for  if  the  average  value  of 
his  commodity  decreases,  his  rent  likewise  decreases;  and  if  the^ 
verage  value  of  it  increases,  surely  the  landlord  is  entitled  to  expect 
that  his  rent  shall  keep  pace  with  it.  It  is  not,  like  tithes,  a  tax  upon 
indust?!/ :  it  merely  takes  corn  as  a  less  variable  criterion  of  value 
than  money ;  and,  if  the  tenant,  by  his  industry,  makes  two 
ears  of  corn  to  grow  where  only  one  -  grew  before,  he  pays  no 
more  rent  than  if  he  sat  down,  like  his  predecessor,  contented 
with  the  old  produce.  Not  so  with  tythes. — ^But  this  would  lead 
me  away  from  my  present  subject,  on  which  much  still  remains 
to  be  said  ;  but  I  decline  intruding  too  far  on  your  valuable  pages 
at  present. — I  shall  be  happy  to  see  the  question  fully  discussed 
by  some  of  your  intelligent  correspondents.  And  remain,  &c. 
Strathmore^  2ld  Jpril^  i8io.  G.  K.  K* 

NOTE   BT  THE   CONDUCTOR. 

We  have  seldom  been  charged  with  misrepresenting  the  senti* 
mcnts  of  our  correspondents  j  therefore,  on  the  present  occasion, ' 
it  becomes  us  to  take  some  notice  of  what  is  stated  by  our  Strath- 
more  correspondent. 

That  gentleman  takes  the  liberty  of  asserting,  that  we  <  have 
totally  misrepresented  the  proposal  made  by  R.  N.  S., '  of  paying 
rent  in  grain,  instead  of  money  -,  *  owing,  no  doubt,'  as  helund" 
ly  supposes,  '  to  other  avocations  having  prevented  us  from  coiki 
sldering  it  with  accuracy. '  Now,  let  us  heave  the  lead  a  little 
way,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  assertion*  In 
other  words,  let  us  examine  the  letter  of  R.  N.  S.,  and  see  whe- 
ther it  contains  any  thing  sufficient  to  bear  out  what  is  asserted 
by  the  Strathmore  gentleman. 

In  that  letter,  R.  N.  S.,  to  get  the  better  of  the  disinclination 
which  he  alleges  the  generality  of  landed  proprietors  have  against 
granting  long  leases,  proposes  that  a  fixed  quantity  of  grain  should 
be  paid  as  rent,  and  that  the  value  of  that  grain  should  be  com- 
puted at  the  fiar  prices,  such  quantity  being  understood  to  be  a  fair 
rent  on  nn  average  of  seasons.  This  is  the  sum  and  substance 
of  what  was  proposed  by  R.  N.  S. ;  and,  without  further  expla- 
nation, how  could  any  person  suppose  tliat  the  price  of  the  grain 
was  to  be  regulated  by  any  other  rule  than  the  har  prices  of  each 
season  ?  Taking  it  in  this  light,  we  urged  a  few  objections  to  the 
proposal.  We  considered  a  grain  rent  as  eminently  prejudicial  to 
the  farmer's  interest ;  because,  in  that  way,  rent  was  always 
highest  when  corn  crops  failed  ;  and  we  pointed  out  a  few  of  the ' 
mischievous  consequences  which  necessarily  followed  a  rent  in 
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grain,  whether  the  nrticle  was  delivered  or  paid  for  in  money. 
All  these  thirjgs  are  allowed  by  the  Strathmore  gentleman ;  nay^ 
more,  he  admits  that  the  modes  of  payment  objected  to  are  op- 
pressive in  the  highest  degree.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say> 
that  no  I  mdlord  should  ask  what  we  object  to,  and  that  no  farm- 
er, in  iiis  senses,  would  promise  it ;  and  yet,  after  all,  accuser 
us  of  misrepresentation  ! 

And  how  is  this  charge  of  misrepresentation  supported  ? — why, 
by  giving  a  meaning  of  his  own  to  the  proposal  of  R.  N.  S. ; — a 
meaning  not  to  be  found  in  one  line  of  that  gentleman's  let- 
ter; and  charging  us  with  inattention,  because  we  interpreted  the 
text  in  a  different  way  than  he  h^s  done.  That  our  arguments 
were  innppiicable  to  the  case,  as  he  has  stated  it,  there  can  be  no 
doubt;  but  that  they  are  applicable,  in  every  respect,  to  the 
proposal  of  R.  N.  S.,  is  an  incontrovertible  truth.  When 
that  gentleman  proposed  rent  to  be  paid  in  grain,  he  did  not 
qualify  the  proposal  by  a  reference  to  the  past  fiars  5  nor  did  he 
exphiin  his  meaning  to  be,  that,  during  the  lease,  the  rent  of  each 
year  was  to  be  computed  by  an  average  of  the  Car  prices  of  the 
twenty  preceding  years,  and  so  on  to  its  conclusion*  No  such 
thing.  He  merely  proposed  a  corn  rent,  payable  according  to 
the  fiars  ;  of  course,  the  rent  to  be  computed  by  the  fiars  of  that 
year  for  which  it  was  payable. 

The  Strathmore  gentleman  must  not  be  well  informed  concern- 
ing the  method  of  paying  corn  rent  in  many  parts  of  Scotland, 
otherwise  he  would  not  have  found  fault  with  our  passing  re- 
marks. He  seems  ignorant,  indeed,  that  rent  was  at  one  time 
almost  universally  paid  in  corn  ;  and  that  this  mode  of  payment 
was  generally  laid  aside  when  improvements  were  introduced. 
For  his  information  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  a  considerable  bo- 
dy of  landed  proprietors  have  for  manj  ye;irs  shown  an  anxious 
desire  to  return  to  the  practice  of  former  times ;  and  that,  in  nu- 
merous instances,  rents  are  now  partially  paid  in  grain,  which 
is  not  received  in  kind,  but  converted  into  money  at  the  rate  of 
the  highest  county  fiars.  Against  such  a  mode  of  paying  rent, 
our  arguments  were  directed.  That  we  were  in  the  right,  few 
people  will  dispute.  Indeed,  the  gentleman,  upon  whose  com- 
munication we  are  animadverting,  cjndidly  acknowledges  the  cor- 
rectness of  what  v.'e  stated  j  thercfoie,  we  need  not  pursue  the 
subject  any  further. 

To  the  plan  sug:^ested  by  the  Strathmore  gantleman,  of  fixing 
the  rent  in  grain,  and  computing  the  value  of  that  grain  each 
year,  accordinjr  to  the  average  of  the  twenty  preceding  ones,  we 
have  not  the  slighres:  ohiection,  provided  the  grain  condescended 
upon  shall   be   sucl;  .>.s  is  moit  *:i;irable  to  the  6oiI  and  climate  06 
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the  farm  for  which  it  is  to  be  paid.  It  is  well  knowDy  in 
some  particular  seasons,  one  species  of  grain  will  fail  much  more 
than  others ;  and,  of  course,  that  the  price  of  that  species  will 
thereby  be  considerably  augmented.  Were  the  rent,  for  instance, 
to  be  fixed  in  wheat,  an  article  which  has  little  influence  upon 
the  price  of  other  grains,  it  is  quite  plain  the  tenant  might  suf- 
fer severely  in  seasons  such  as  those  lately  experienced. 

After  all,  as  money  is  the  most  convenient  medium  betwixt 
seller  and  buyer,  wc  hope  it  will  long  be  the  prevailing  standard 
for  fixing  the  rent  of  land.     We  are  not  to  expect  that  a  depre- 
tiation,  such  as  has  taken  place  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  can 
continue  in  the  value  of  money,  otherwise  it  would,  in  process  of 
time,  sink  so  low  as  to  be  of  no  value  at  all.     Still,  as  the  de- 
pretiation  may  go  on  so  long  as  war  continues,    we  have  no 
objection  against  paying  rent  in  grain,  according  to  the  plan  sug- 
gested Uv  our  correspondent,  so  as  landed  proprietors  may  not  be 
dcicrred  from  granting  leases.     Ultimately,  such  a  plan  may  be 
C;f  advantage  to  both  parties,  there  being  an  equal  chance  that 
the  prices  of  corn  will  fall  below  the  present  rates,  as  that  the  va- 
lue of  money  will  be  further  depretiated.  N. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

The  Ediihlishment  of  a  Socirfjjin  Edinburgh^  similar  to  the  Smith- 

Jit'ld  Chiby  rscommendcd, 

TiioDCiT  arable  land  may  be  very  well  managed  in  several  dis- 
tricts of  Sccti;uid,  yet,  in  the  breeding,  rearing,  and  fattening 
of  .«tock,  the  farniers  of  Scotland  are  confessedly  behind  their 
nciglibours  in  EiJc;Iand.  .Perhaps  one  cause  why  due  attention 
15  net  pr.;d  to  this  important  part  of  the  farmer's  profession, 
ir.p.y  be  the  want  of  opportunities  of  seeing  and  comparing  the 
dirTovt-nt  breeds  of  stock,  when  brought  to  perfection.  Ccnsider- 
;ib]j  r>ttci;uon  npre:\rs  to  \i\\q  been  lately  paid  to  this  subject; 
aii.l  SjctL;i.d  prob.ibly  possesses  specimens  of  all  the  most  celc- 


iiatt!.^r  myself  tli.U  such  ;.  proposal  requires  only  to  be  hinted  at, 
to  be  enjr.rly  embr.iccd  by  some  of  our  patriotic  proprietors  of 
Luui.  Would  not  tlio  Kinj;'.,  Hundred,  and  City  of  Edinburgh's 
Plate,  be  much  better  bcstov/ed  in  premiums  for  stock,  improved 
instruments  of  husbandry,  &c.  than  in  supporting  the  languish- 
ng  rpirit  of  horse-racing  and  g;inibling  ?     i  will  net  take  up  your 
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kraluablc  pages  by  expatiating  on  the  many  advantages  which  would 
iccnie  from  the  institution  of  such  an  annual  competition  at  £- 
dinburgh,  as  they  must  be  obvious  to  every  farmer. 

It  has  been  objected  to  these  cattle  shows>  that  they  have  tend- 
ed to  introduce  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep  too  fat ^  and  more  like 
pork  than  either  beef  or  mutton  ;  but  the  being  in  possession  of 
a  breed  of  cattle  or  sheep  that  will  arrive  at  this  state  of  inordi- 
nate fatness  |py  great  attention,  is  no  reason  why  they  should  ne- 
ver be  killed  until  in  that  condition  ;  and  such  a  breed  as  will  get 
so  excessively  fat,  will  certainly  become  moderately  so,  sooner 
than  another  breed  that  can  never  be  overfed  to  such  a  pitch  with 
any  degree  of  attention  that  can  possibly  be  bestowed  upon  it. 

I  am^  Sirj  yoursj  &c. 

A  BrE£D£R. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

On  Steaming  Potatoes*    No.  1. 

3lR, 

In  a  former  Number  of  the  Farmer's  Magazine,  some  queries 
were  made  respecting  the  most  economical  means  of  steaming 
potatoes,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  horses.  These  queries  ap- 
pear to  have  drawn  forth  two  answers  in  your  last  Number.  The 
plan  described  by  Sir  G.  Mackenzie  is  simple  and  ingenious;  and, 
with  attention  to  some  mhmtuCf  which  the  attempt  to  carry  it  in- 
to execution  will  readily  suggest  to  any  person  of  ordinary  inge- 
auity,  it  may,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  found  a  very  complete  app:^- 
ratus.  The  application  of  the  principle  of  the  syphon  for  iiiling 
the  boiler,  merits  trial  in  any  apparatus  of  this  kind.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  Sir  George  has  as  yet  only  planned  the  con- 
trivance he  has  described  ;  aSj  without  some  slight  alterations,  it 
certainly  would  not  be  found  to  answer.  No  means  are  pointeil 
DUC  of  getting  rid  of  the  great  quantity  of  water  produced  from 
the  condensation  of  the  steam,  and  from  the  potatoes  themselves, 
^hich,  falling  down  into  the  bottom  of  the  box,  would  iind  m 
ivay  into  the  steam-pipe,  and  in  fact  condense  the  greater  part  of 
the  steam  before  it  reached  the  potatoes.  This  quantity  of  wa- 
ter will,  \vh'.ii  the  box  is  calculated  to  contain  the  food  of  si^ 
iiorscs,  be  found  so  considerable  as  to  run  almost  in  an  uninter- 
rupted stream  from  the  box,  through  a  ^th  inch  augcrhole ;  and,  it 
lot  let  oiF,  would  Very  soon  fill  it.  The  remedy,  however,  ii 
jimple  : — it  is  only  admitting  the  steam-pipe,  not  into  the  bottom 
Df  the  box,  but  at  tl.e  side,  some  inches  above  it,  and  liaving  in 
he  botlor:!  :i  :mjli  I'i'i^l.cle  to  let  off  the  wilor,  or  making  the 
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pipe  enter  at  the  botiom,  and  rise  three  or  four  inches  abore  it 
withinsidc.  Some  dilliculty  will,  I  suspect,  also  be  experienced 
in  makhig  the  box  (if  a  square  one)  of  such  materials,  and  so  u- 
nitedj  as  not  to  warp  and  open  with  the  steam  $  for  which  rea- 
son, a  circular  one,  made  of  good  oak  staves,  and  strongly  boumt 
with  iron  hoops,  will  probably  be  found  preferable.  These  hints 
may  be  of  use  to  any  one  who  may  be  tempted,  by  the  neatness 
and  ingenuity  of  tlie  apparatvs  described  by  Sir  George  Macken^ 
zie,  to  ertct  one  upon  his  principle. 

My  present  object,  however,  is  to  describe,  somewhat  more  mi^ 
nutely  than  your  correspondent  Alaxirmts  has  done,  the  apparatus 
alluded  to,  but  very  imperfectly  described  br  him.  It  is  true, 
that  '  the  boiler  is  of  cast-metal,  the  pipe  of  lead,  and  the  stop- 
cocks of  brass  ; '  but  it  is  desirable  to  know  something  more  than 
this ;  and  I  will  endeavour  to  furnish  the  deficient  information. 

My  steaming  apparatus,  which  I  have  used  for  some  years,  is 
thus  constructed.     A  cast-metal  boiler,  similar  in  size  to  that  or- 
dinarily employed  in  wash-houses,  diameter  two  feet  two  inches, 
and  depth  twenty  inclics,  is  built  up  in  the  corner  of  a  shed,  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  merely  intended  for  boiling.     This  boiler 
is  cast  with  a  small  ledge  or  ring  in  the  inside,  within  half  an 
inch  of  the  top,  on  which  ledge  rests  the  lid  of  the  boiler,  like- 
wise of  cast- metal,  having  in  the  centre  an  orifice  two  inches  dia- 
meter, through  which  it  is  supplied  with  water  by  means  of  a 
funnel,  without  raising  the  lid  \  and  another  nearer  the  side,  fur- 
nished with  a  small  neck  cast  upon  it,  rising  two  inches  above  the 
external  surface  of  the  cover.     A  strong  two-inch  leaden  pipe  is 
then  widened  a  little  at  the  end  ;  and  the  small  ntfck  upon  the  co- 
ver of  the  boUor  being  admitted  into  it,  an  iron  ring  is  driven 
hard  down  over,  the  pipe  and  neck  thus  forming  a  most  ciFe'ctaal 
and  steam-tight  junction.     The  pipe  is  then  conducted  by  a  gen- 
tie  bend,  clear  of  tlie  boiler  and  furnace,  and  led  along  tne  wall,* 
upon  a  table,  on  which  are  to  be  placed  the  tubs  for  the  potatoes. 
The  pipe  is  furnished  with  stopscocks,  placed  at  the  distance  of 
seventeen  inches  from  each  other.     These  are  fixed  firmly  down 
to  the  table  by  a  strong  iron  staple  behind  the  head  of  the  cock, 
which  prevents  the  pipe  b^ing  displaced  by  putting  on  or  remov- 
ing the  tubs.     Without  this  precaution,  the  pipe  is  liable  to  be 
bruised  asjainst  the  wall.     The  length  of  pipe,  the  number  of 
cocks  and  uf  tubs,  a'ul  the  length  of  the  table,  will  be  regulated 
by  the  quantity  of  food  daily  required.     (An  apparatus >of  six 
tubs  will  be  ftiund  a  size  generally  useful ;  and  of  such  a  one  an 
estimate  is  added.)     The  tubs  must  be  made  strong,  and  of  good 
oak  staves,  iron-bound,  otherwise  they  will  not  stand  the  steam. 
Mine  arc  fifteen  inclics  dl.i:v.cter  at  top,  and  twelve  inches  in 

depth 
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I  to  the  false  bottom.  The  false  bottoniy  perforated  with 
y  fits  in  two  inches  above  the  real  bottom  of  the  tub ;  and| 
?en  these^  the  mouth  of  the  stop-cock  is  admitted  through  a- 
into  which  it  fits  in  the  side  of  the  tub.  A  chamber  is  thus 
or  the  steam  to  spread  in,  and  ascend  more  equally  through 
otatoes ;  and»  into  this  chamber  also,  the  water  from  the 
oeSy  and  that  produced  from  the  condensation  of  the  steamy 
)  down,  and  is  conveyed  off  by  means  of  a  small  plug* hole 
mXy  to  be  occasionally  opened  for  this  purpose. 
Lc  expense  of  this  apparatus  was  as  under. 

r,  and  cast  metal  cover  for  ditto,  3  cwt,  1 4  lib. 
18s.  8d.  .  .  -  L.  2  18     4 

ig  the  cover  tight  -  -  -  0     2-6 

ace- grate  and  door  -  *-  -  1    17     6 

rn  feet  strong  two-inch  steampipe,  23.  8d.         -         19     4 
ipen-headed  stop- cocks,  lOs.  -  -  S     0     0 

nosed  stop-cock  for  the  boiJer         -         -         -   '     0  15     0 
nches  three-inch  lead  pipe  for  the  boiler         -  0     16 

kmanship  of  the  above  -  -  -  0  i6     G 

teen  lib.  solder  used  in  the  above  -  -         0  16     4 

itrong  oak  tubs,  with  covers  and  false  bottoms, 
10s.  Gd.  -  .  -  -  3     3     0 


L.  15     0     0 


le  expense  of  the  furnace- grate  and  door  where  coal  is  used^ 
be  less  than  half  what  is  stated  above,  which  is  of  a  size  a- 
J  J  for  large  billets  of  wood. 

cthod  of  using. — ^l^he  boiler  being  two  thirds  filled  with  wa- 
thc  funnel  is  removed,  and  the  hole  stopped  with  a  strong 
A  little  moist  clay  must  be  kept  at  hand,  which,  bein^f 
ed  with  a  smr.U  trowel  to  the  junction  between  the  cover  and 
ip  of  the  bolltT,  keeps  it  sufficiently  steam-tight.  While  the 
r  is  heating,  the  attendant  is  occupied  in  washing  the  pota- 
filling  the  tubs,  and  placing  tiiem  ready  on  the  table.  A- 
one  inch  deep  of  chafiF  is  put  above  the  potatoes,  and  the 
r  of  the  tub  laid  on  above  it, — a  method  which  more  perfect- 
tains  the  steam  than  the  tightest  lid  that  can  be  devised.  One 
le  btop-cccks  being  left  open  to  ascertain  when  the  steam  be- 
to  ascend,  as  soon  as  it  appears  the  tubs  arc  pushed  on  to  the 
s,  and  the  steam  is  admitted  into  each.  Attention  must  be 
to  drawing  frequently  the  small  plugs  in  front,  to  let  off  the 
r  from  the  tubs.  In  about  twenty-five  minutes,  six  tubs, 
lining  each  thirty- two  lib.  avoirdupois  pf  potatoes,  will  be 
ictly  prcpar:»d.     The  potatoes,  when  dressed,  are  emptied  in- 
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to  a  large  trough,  there  to  be  mixed  with  chaff  and  straw,  or 
whatever  is  used  along  with  them.  The  boiling  tubs  may  be  fill- 
ed again  as  soon  as  empty,  and  the  process  carried  on. 

The  allowance  to  each  horse  being  thirty-two  lib.  per  day^  or 
one  tubful,  a  single  attendant  will,  with  an  apparatus  of  six  tubi|  - 
prepare  the  food  of  six  horses  in  about  one  hour  and  a  half.  Not 
more  than  two  hours  will  be  requisite  for  double  the  number,  and 
three  hours  attendance  will  steam  the  food  of  twenty-four  horses : 
f  o  that,  with  such  an  apparatus  as  I  have  described,  one  woman 
may,  as  her  day's  work,  easily  dress  the  food  for  a  greater  num- 
ber of  horses  than  the  most  extensive  farmer  in  the  country  re- 
<}uires. 

I  have  purposely  made  this  statement  so  minute,  as  I  think  it 
will  enable  any  one  to  erect  an  apparatus  of  this  kind,  without 
falling  into  those  mistakes  which  a  less  specific  description  origin 
nally  led  me  into.  The  slight  sketch  which  accompanies  this, 
will,  I  trust,  assist  in  communicating  a  knowledge  of  even  the 
minutest  particulars. 

With  respect  to  the  economy  and  advantage  of  preparing  the 
food  of  cattle,  so  much  has  already  been  written,  tnat  I  will  not 
occupy  your  time  by  entering  into  the  discussion.  I  refer  such 
of  your  readers  as  require  information  on  this  important  topic,  to 
the  publication  of  J.  C.  Curwen,  Esq.  entitled,  *  Hints  on  the 
Economy  of  feeding  Live-Stock. '  My  own  experience  does  not 
perhaps  verify  lo  the  full  extent,  the  calculations  of  this  respcct- 
ahlcy  though  soinewhat  sanguine  agriculturist ;  but  it  certainly  has 
iintisfied  me,  that,  in  situations  where  potatoes  cannot  with  ad  van- 
r.iiTo  be  Fuised  for  sale,  this  crop  may  be  most  economically  ap- 
plied in  feeding  t-ie  working-stock  on  the  farm  ;  which,  so  fed, 
mny  be  kept  in  ihc  best  possible  condition,  under  the  most  un- 
ttmitting  work.  My  allowance  to  each  horse  is  S3  lib.  pota- 
toes, two  feeds  of  oats,  and  as  much  straw,  partly  chopped  and 
ir.rrly  whole,  as  they  chuse.  What  the  expense  of  raising  a 
b:ono  of  potatoes  may  be  in  any  situation,  I  have  never  attempted 
r  >  ascertain  ;  but,  when  my  consumption  exceeds  the  produce,  I 
find  no  dilFiculty  in  buying  at  2 id.  per  stone  of  IG  lib.  Should 
r^'iy  of  your  readers  desire  further  information  on  this  subject,  I 
ohall  be  very  ready  to  furni:h  it. 

I  am,  &c.  &c. 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE, 

On  Steaming  Potatoes.     With  a  Figure.    No.  II. 
Sir, 

As  the  expense  of  an  apparatus  for  steaming  potatoes  has,  in 
my  opinion,  been  the  principal  reason  of  that  practice  not  being 
in  such  general  use  as  it  would  otherwise  be,  I  beg  leave  to  sub- 
join a  sketch  and  description  of  an  apparatus  which  I  have  known, 
and  which  has  been  in  use  for  two  seasons,  and  answers  very 
well.  From  the  description,  any  person  may,  with  little  trouble, 
calculate  what  it  will  cost  him  to  put  up  one  tha:  will  answer  his 
purpose  ;  and  thtrefore,  I  have  not  given  the  price  of  the  diu>r- 
cnt  parts  of  the  apparatus,  as  the  largest  expense  is  the  work- 
manship, which  differs  in  different  places. 

Vvvx  a  b  c  d  e  fy    the  tub, 

€ipet  1 1  *t  "ti  jr  which  is  made  of  i!K:h  Oc.k 

plank,  hooped  with  iron 
rings,  and  a  little  smaller 
at  top  than  bottom,  to  al- 
low the  rings  to  be  put  on 
firmly. 
ff  af\  the  lid,  which  is 

7n      fixed  on  with  small  iron 
screws. 

h  e^  the  bottom,  made 

of  spars  sufliciently  z\q<^ 

to   prevent    the    potatoes 

7!        from  falling  through,  bu: 


7? 


k 


L 


^^^^ 


which  allows  the  steam  to  go  up  ;  and  placed  about  two  and  a 
half  or  three  inches  above  the  bottom  of  the  tub. 

c  dy  2L  small  groove  cut  in  the  stone  (or  wooden)  cover  of  th« 
building  of  the  boiler,  for  the  tub  to  stand  in,  about  one-fourth 
cf  an  inch  deeo. 

g  h  i  /',  the  building  which  contains  the  boiler;  and  when  one 
is  10  be  put  up  for  the  purpose,  it  should  be  sunk  into  the  grou*^.'! 
(for  the  convonience  of  emptying  the  tub  into  the  trough),  ajc 
least  on  one  side. 

L,  Th'?  boiler,  of  any  useful  size. 

VI  w,  the  d'jprh  to  which  the  boiler  ought  to  be  sunk  into  the 
ground,  slicuivl  be  either  nearly  to  the  top,  or  within  a  few  iridus 
of  it. 

*  *  *  *j  the  Innd-cicreu's,  which  keep  on  the  lid,  and  without 
whi^h  it  would  twist  with  the  steam. 

X.  B,  There  ou^lit  to  be  a  h'.rge  wooden  trnu^jh,  into  v/hi^:?! 
ihe  potatoes  aio  eniptiod  v/hcn  they  arc  r^auy,  and  from  v. h:cli 
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they  are  divided  into  the  portions  allotted  for  each  horse.  The 
only  attention  required  during  the  operation,  after  the  potatoes 
are  washed,  and  the  lid  screwed  on,  is  to  attend  to  the  fire,  and 
to  be  sure  that  there  is  enough  of  water  in  the  boiler.  Some- 
where from  seven  to  fourteen  inches  of  water  in  the  boiler  will 
do  for  about  a  boll  of  potatoes.  A  trough  with  a  syphon,  as  re- 
commended by  Sir  George  MacKf^nzie,  ^vould  prevent  the  dangec 
of  the  boiler  becoming  dry.  A  little  attention  will  answer  the 
same  purpose.     I  am,  &c.  C    ■     ■ 


TO    THE    CONDUCTOR    OF    THE    FARMEr's    MAGAZINB. 

On  Covering  Fruii  Trees  xviih  JVooUcn  Nets^  ^x. 
Sip, 

Having  been  the  ciuse  of  some  people  trying  the  effect  of 
woollen  ners  to  guard  fruit  trees  from  the  ellects  of  frosty  spring 
sensons,  it  is  a  duty  I  owe  them    and  the   public  to  state  the 
result  of  my  own  experience,  though  I  hope  some  of  your  read- 
ers will  be  able  to  make  a  more  favourable  report.     This  spring, 
1810,  I  applied  woollen  ne*s  to  several   peach,   nectarine  and 
apricot  treeij,  covering  one  half  of  each  tree,  and    leaving   the 
other  half  bare.     The  apricot  wvA  the  pouch"  trees  have  hardly 
any  fruit  set.     The  little  they  have,  is  to  be  found  equally  on  the 
covered  and  uncovered  part  of  llie  trees.     Last  year,  those  trees 
bore  a  very  fine  crop,   without  any  covcriniij  whatsoever.      We 
may  therefore  infer,  tlie  nets  did  them  no  service.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  ncctari:ie  tree,  wiiich  blossomrd   ne.irly  at   the  same 
time  with  tlie  peach  and  apricot  trc*!P,  is  loaded   with  fruit,  but 
the  uncovered  part  equally  with  the  covered.     I  fe^r,  therefore, 
much  of  the  merit  of  the  proiificj-ess  of  the  nectarine  tree,  can- 
not justly  be  ascribed  to  the  woollen  net,  with  which  it  was  par- 
tially covered.     One  caune  of  the  faihire  of  th.e  nets,  may  be  ow- 
ing to  my  having  been  dissuaded  by  the  person  who  recommend- 
ed their  u^e  to  me,  from  cutting  one  of  the  threads  of  each  mesh 
through  the  middle,  as  recommended  in  my  letter  to  you,   and 
published  in  one  of  your  Numbers.     The  same  person  advised 
me  also  to  frame  the  nets,  and  not  to  sufTer  them  to  touch  the 
blossoms.     This  advice  I  also  took.     Tlie  cheapness  and  simpli- 
city of  this  method  oi  protecting  our  wall-fruit  trees,  should  pre- 
vent i;:.  from  despaiiin^-j  of  its  efficacy.     I  hope,  therefore,  my 
example  will  be  followed  of  not  despairing,  and  of  giving  the 
nets  a  fuller  trial,  b'fiire  iluy  nre  pronounced  useless. 

J  rt  me  now,  Sir,  mention  auv^tlier  important  subject  to  my 
^vnli;er  faxmers.     Mr  Naesmitli,  in  Iiis  i^gricultural  Report  of 

Clydesdale^ 
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Clydesdale,  says,  in  that  county  they  have  a  far  better  crop  of 
ciorer  and  hay  seeds,  after  a  second  successive  year  of  corn  crops^ 
than  when  the  grass-seeds  are  sown  after  the  first  crop.  This  as- 
sertion bears  so  hard  upon  our  doctrine  of  rotation  crops,  that  I 
should  hardly  hare  thought  it  worthy  of  attention,  if  it  did  not 
coiixide  so  exactly  with  my  own  experience.  I  have  a  very  in- 
teiligent  nciglibour,  born  and  bred  a  farmer,  whose  invariable 
practice  is  to  sow  barley  after  wheat.  His  barley  crop  is  alwayi) 
a  bad  one — extreniolv  ihin.  When  I  reproach  him  with  it,  his 
answer  is,  *  Siispnid  i/our  cedsure  fill  i/uu  see  my  clorocr  of  iwxl 
year,  I  like  my  barley  crop  to  be  thin  ;  it  lets  the  grass  come  the 
better  up. '  For  several  years,  I  have  persevered  in  sowing  out 
with  grass  after  the  first  crop,  whether  of  wheat  or  barley.  But  I 
must  own,  his  crop  of  grass  is  to  the  full  twice  as  heavy  as  mine. 
Something  may  be  owing  to  his  superior  skill  and  attention.  He 
holds  his  own  plough  ;  I  hire  a  ploughman.  Perhaps  some  bet- 
ter farmer  may  favour  your  readers  with  his  observations  on  this 
subject.     I  am,  yours,  See. 

DOMESTICUS. 
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« 

Address  to  the  Board  of  J gri culture y  on  the  Progress  made  hy  that: 
hisfitiilion  in  promotini^  the  Improrcmev.t  of  the  CoinUry^  ofi 
Tuesday  the  \'lth  of  JuiiCy  i»l(),  fyj  SiR  Joiix  SiNCL.iJJi, 
Bart.^  the  President, 

Gentlemen, 

At  no  period  since  its  first  estr.blishmcnt,  has  tlie  Board  of 
Agriculture  been  more  successful  in  carr)i:ig  on  tlie  important 
objects  for  which  it  was  constituted,  than  since  I  lasl  liad  the  ho- 
nour of  addressing  you.  *  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  comprehend 
within  a  moderate  compass,  the  variety  of  important  particulars 
which  have  come  under  its  consideration.  1  shall  endeavour 
briefly  to  state,  under  distinct  heads,  those  which  principally  me- 
rit your  attention. 

I.  Iwjdemeut.s. — A  number  of  implements,  and  coir.n:vinica- 
tlons  regarding  them,  have  been  transmitted  to  the  Board,  an-irn" 

wl.ich 


*  The  preceding  Address  was  deHvered  on  the  Tth  of  Juno,  1808. 
It  was  thought  unnecessary  to  deliver  anotlier  Address  in  the  year 
1809,  as  Mr  Young,  the  Secretary,  had  given,  in  the  course  ci  U.;it 
year,  a  very  able  Lecture,  which  was  printed  at  the  dcbirtj  of  tiie 
Board,  *  On  the  Advantages  that  had  resulted  from  the  Establish^ 
pient  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture. ' 
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vrhlch  the  following  are  the  most  important.  1.  A  machine  for 
weighijig  c-.ttle,  and  other  stock,  by  means  of  which  their  pro- 
gress in  fatring,  and  the  viduc  of  the  different  sorts  of  food  con- 
sumed by  them,  may  be  ascertained.  This  useful  implement  is 
inverted  by  that  ingenious  mechanic,  Mr  Shepherd  ot  Woburiii 
and  id  to  be  purchased  at  the  moderate  price  of  twenty  guineas. 
2.  A  thrashing  mill,  invented  by  Mr  Andrews,  a  model  of  which 
has  been  proseiued  to  tlie  Persian  Ambassador,  to  be  exhibited  in 
his  native  country.  3.  Some  cart-wheels  on  a  superior  construc- 
tion, sr.gcrcstcd  by  Mr  Stracey,  of  Parliament-street,  who  has  di- 
recceil  his  nttcntion,  with  much  success,  to  the  improrement  of 
wheel- carriiigcs.  4.  An  improved  turnip  drill,  by  Mr  Paterson, 
near  Dunfcrmiinc  in  Scutl;ii;d,  which,  by  an  ingenious  contriv- 
ance, waters,  at  the  same  time  that  it  sows,  the  seed.  5.  Com- 
municiitioiis  have  been  received  from  Wales,  regarding  an  im- 
proved h.iy-rakc,  which,  it  is  Suid,  will  greatly  facilitate  that  ope- 
ration in  liusbandrv,  so  hazardous  in  wet  seasons.  6.  Mr  Man- 
loy'b  Expedition  Ploujxh,  which  was  tried  in  the  presence  of  a 
Cominirree  of  the  Board,  deserves  also  to  be  noticed,  though  its 
merits  h'lve  not  yet  been  fully  ascertained.  7.  Mr  Amos  of  Lin- 
colnshire haa  senr  in  a  p.ipcr,  on  the  proper  construction  of  ploughs, 
:ind  otiier  ir.^plomcnts  of  husbandry,  which  has  justly  merited  a 
place  in  our  volunie  of  ConuiiuniC'itions. 

II.  Li'jc  Stuck, —  1.  Th.e  communications  regarding  live  stock 
have  b^ea  of  considerable  importance.  Among  these,  a  paper, 
drawi:  up  by  the  President  of  tlie  Royal  Society,  deserves  to  be 
parlicul.;ily  noticed.  It  jriv^i  an  acccunt  of  the  Merino  sheep 
lately  proienlcd  to  hir.  iMuj- sty  by  the  Government  of  Spain; 
together  with  some  particilaro  respecting  the  sheep  formerly  im- 
ported from  that  couiitry,  in  the  year  1791.  This  interesting 
v/ork  has  been  very  generally  circulated,  and  is  inserted  in  the 
jixth  volume  of  our  Communications.  *  2.  On  the  suggestion 
of  Mr  Younisj  of  I Lirley- street,  supported  by  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Mr  Ilnstinps,  application  has  been  made  to  the  Directors 
of  the  East  India  Con^.p.iiiy,  for  bringing  over  to  this  country  spe- 
cimens of  the  Carshmerian  breed  of  sheep,  from  the  wool  of 
which,  it  is  said,  the  fmeet  shawis  are  made;  and  which  seems 
to  be  a  breed,  the  llecces  of  which  arc  brought  to  as  great  per- 
fection 
.^_.^.^__^^— ^— — — ■— -  ■      .^-^i—  ■  ■  ■  II  I  II  III ..— i^— »i— <fc«^^^— ^— — 1^— ^— ^— 

'=  It  is  Olio  advar.tn^e  v.liich  would  result  from  increasing  the  Me. 
rino  bri?eii,  thai,  owin^i^  to  tl:c  superior  value  of  ilieir  fleeces,  they 
rii  'It  hi?  K^pt  with  advanta;;c  until  tlicy  get  to  a  proper  age.  The 
::)iui'iii  tliey  procIi:ceJ,  in  tliat  case,  would  be  fitter  for  delicate  sto- 
niaci.s,  than  sheep  br»ug]it.to  ciiily  maturity,  and  rapidly  fattened. 
Tfi  f):l!':g  s^ic'cp  to  povtorti^jn,  the  fMlnwir.g  properties  ought  to  be 
■'■■•.eJ.     1.  i.'ci:i-. ;  'J.  Ivjctv^  J.  Tat;   1.  llesh  ;  and  5.  FIdvcur« 
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fection  for  combing  wool,  as  the  Merino  is  for  the  clothing. 
3.  Some  experiments  have  been  made,  at  the  desire  of  the  Board, 
by  Mr  Waters  of  Russel-square,  and  hy  the  Rev.  Dr  Cartwright, 
to  ascertain  the  advantage  of  feeding  both  cattle  and  sheep  with 
sugar  and  molasses.  And,  4.  A  number  of  interesting  experi- 
ments have  been  made,  by  that  spirited  agriculturist  Mr  Curwcn, 
for  ascertaining  the  feeding  properties  of  various  breeds,  which 
are  likely  to  produce  such  important  results,  that  the  Board  una- 
nimously voted  a  premium  of  sixty  guineas  for  so  important  a 
communication. 

III.  Foreign  Ariicles.^^lt  is  diincult.  In  time  of  war,  to  pro- 
cure any  new  articles  from  foreign  countries ;  but  the  Board  has 
not  been  inattentive  to  that  important  object.  *.  From  the  As- 
turias,  the  seed  of  a  distinct  species  of  wheat  caHed  Escanda 
(which  is  said  to  be  peculiarly  calculated  for  a  moist  climate), 
has  been  procured.  How  fa^  its  cultivation  ought  to  be  extended 
in  this  country,  especially  i:i  the  western  uintricts,  will  be  the 
subject  of  future  consideration.  2.  By  the  flattering  attention  of 
his  Sicilian  Majesty,  various  sorts  of  whe.it  were  transmitted  from 
Sicily,  together  with  specimens  of  the  flour  manr.f«icturcd  from 
each  sort,  and  the  millstones  employi*'!  »or  that  purpose.  And, 
3.  The  Count  Francois  de  Neufchi"tvu,  President  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Paris,  with  a  liberality  becoming  an  enlight- 
ened and  scientific  age,  transmitted  to  the  Board  specimens  of 
all  the  varieties  of  spring  wheat  cultivated  in  France,  to  the  a- 
mount  of  above  thirty  in  number.  These  specimens  have  been 
divided,  and  sent  to  several  of  the  most  distinguished  agricultur- 
ists in  the  country  ;  as  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Mr  Coke,  Mr  Cur- 
wen,  &c.  who  will  be  able  to  report  to  the  Board,  whether  the 
cultivation  of  any  of  these  sorts  ought  to  be  encouraged.  4. 
Jlere  also  it  may  be  observed,  that  a  respectable  member  of  the 
Board,  whose  loss  we  have  to  lament,  Philip  Dehany  Esq.  had 
for  several  yours  cultivated  maize  at  Hayes,  near  Bromley,  seve- 
ral specimens  of  which  he  produced  to  the  Board  ;  from  which 
it  evidently  appeared,  that  maize  might  be  grown  in  this  country 
with  advr.ntage. 

IV.  Domestic  ProdiLiions. —  1.  Any  improvements  in  the  art 
of  growing,  and  also  of  preserving  turnips  vhen  grown,  are  of 
the  utmost  impori;Mico.  For  producing  so  valuable  a  crop,  a  pl.m 
has  been  adoptcJ  by  Mr  Blomcfield  of  Northgate-Hall  in  Norfolk, 
which  has  nevcr  once  failed  in  the  course  of  seventeen  years, 
though  he  annually  grows  turnips  to  the  extent  of  170  acres. 
His  plan  is,  to  sow  at  the  rate  of  four  pints  of  seed  per  acre, 
on  light  lands,  and  eight  pints  on  the  stronger.  The  addi- 
tional exponse  is  surely  immaterialj  if  it  secures  so  valuable  a 

crop. 
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crop.  *  2.  Sir  Robert  Williams  Vauglian,  a  respectable  member 
of  the  Board,  has  ascertained,  that  Swedish  tuntipa  can  best  be 
preserved  in  water,  an  inch  above  the  root ;  and  that  they  thus 
will  long  retain,  In  full  perfection,  their  nutritive  qualities.  3. 
A  paper  by  Mr  Burrows  of  Weasenham,  in  Norfolk,  places  the 
cultivation  of  carrots  in  so  clear  and  striking  a  point  of  Tiew,  that 
the  growth  of  that  important  article  cannot  fail  to  be  greatly  ex- 
tended, as  soon  as  the  knowledge  which  that  paper  contains  ii 
properly  disseminated.  And,  4.  The  exertions  which  have  been 
made  by  the  Board,  to  extend  the  culture  of  the  real  spring  or 
summer  wheat,  have  been  so  successful,  that  it  will  probably  form 
an  era  in  the  agricultural  history  of  the  country.  The  increased 
culture  of  that  grain,  whether  for  the  purpose  of  filling  up  any 
deficiency,  or  vi»cant  spaces,  in  the  winter  sown  wheat,  or  to  be 
cultivated  as  spring  corn  instead  of  barley,  is  the  most  effectual 
means,  next  to  a  more  extended  cultivation  of  potatoes,  that  has 
hitherto  been  <leviscd,  to  prevent  the  risk  of  future  scarcities, 
which,  in  fact,  if  due  encouragement  were  given  to  agriculture, 
arc  no  lorger  to  he  apprehended. 

V.  Grassey.  —  1.  The  discovery  of  a  grass  t?iat  would  answer 
the  purposes  of  ryojjjrass,  without  bcinj^  liable  to  the  sarqe  objec- 
tions, more  especially  in  regard  to  exhausting  the  ground,  &c. 
has  long  been  anxiously  wished  for  ;  and  the  object  is  likely  to  be 
obtained  by  the  cultivation  of  cuvlsfooty  \vhich  grows  naturally  on 
all  cur  best  pastures,  and  the  seed  of  wliich  can  every  where  be 
gathered,  mure  especially  in  woods  and  plantations.  From  an 
experiment  mr\do  by  Mr  Money  Hill,  the  culture  of  this  grass  is 
likely  to  prove  an  advantageous  mode  of  impronng  commons,  f 

2. 

♦  Of  course,  the  land  is  in  good  tilth  and  heart,  by  oil-cake  and 
muck  ;  and  the  land  is  fresh  and  moist,  so  that  tlie  plants  come  up 
togedier,  otlierwise  tlie  fly  wculd  take  them  as  they  come  up. 

f  Mr  Money  Hill  pared  and  burnt  one  acre  of  the  worst  part  of 
a  pasture  field,  of  nearly  15  acres,  about  the  year  1S06,  spread  tl:e 
ashes  on  the  surface,  and,  without  ploughing,  sowed,  on  the  SOth  of 
April,  upon  the  ashes,  two  bushels  of  cocksfoot,  and  thirty  pounds  of 
Dutch  clover.  He  kept,  by  hurdles,  all  stock  from  it  until  tlie  20th 
August  follovinn; ;  he  then  took  away  the  Inirdles,  and  allowed  it 
to  he  ii^d  with  sliccp,  until  the  1st  of  November  following.  No  bul- 
lock or  hor.ve  {c^  upon  it  for  orc  year.  It  was  then,  and  has  ever 
since  hccu  pabtured  like  the  rest  of  the  field,  hy  cattle  and  sheep; 
and  from  it  ;  present  appearance  (28ih  April,  1810),  in  regard  botJi 
'^i'  qua  lit/  li'd  ahnnddr.cc,  would  evidently  maintain  dciuble  tlie 
-^lork  of  aii;  part  of  th^  field.  Any  common  may  thus  be  improved 
jt  a  small  t'j£]>ense  j  but  draining  is  necessary.     Four  pounds  of  po4r 

pratcnsis. 
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2.  Some  experiments  are  also  to  be  tried  this  season,  for  ascer- 
taining the  value  of  the  Fiorin  grass  in  this  country,  of  which,  we 
have  heard,  for  some  time  past,  such  favourable  accounts  from 
Ireland. 

VI.  Premiums. — Besides  the  articles  above  enumerated,  for 
several  of  which  premiums  have  been  given,  there  are  other 
sources  of  improvement  for  which  rewards  have  been  granted  by 
the  Board  of  Agriculture.  1.  Sir  Charles  Meyrick  Burrell  has 
received  the  gold  medal,  for  a  very  important  experiment  in  soil- 
ing cattle ;  a  practice  which  cannot  be  too  much  recommended. 
2.  William  Robertson  Esq.  of  Ladykirk  in  Berwickshire,  has  re- 
ceived the  same  mark  of  attention  from  the  Board,  for  his  having 
verv  successfully  drained  a  considerable  tract  of  land.  3.  An 
embankment  of  Mr  SherrifF  of  Kinmylees,  near  Iiivcrness,  was 
rewarded  with  a  piece  of  plate.  4.  Mr  Brodie  of  Garvald,  near 
Haddington,  had  also  a  piece  of  plate  voted  to  him,  for  an  able 
paper  on  weeding,  the  result  of  much  attention  to  that  subject. 
And,  5.  Charles  Buncombe  Esq.  of  Duncombe  Park  in  York- 
shire, has  received  the  gold  medalj  for  an  extensive  improvement 
of  waste  lands  ;  a  very  satisfactory  account  of  which  was  trans- 
mitted by  him  to  the  Board. 

VII.  Misccllaneom  Articles, — ^The  attention  of  the  Board  has 
also  been  directed  to  various  particulars  of  a  miscellaneous  nature. 
J.  Its  patronage  has  been  given  to  a  mineralogical  survey  of 
Shropshire,  proposed  to  be  drawn  up  by  Arthur  Aiken  Esq. ;  an 
undertaking  for  accompliohing  which  he  is  considered  to  be  pecu- 
liarly well  qualified,  and  which  is  the  first  attempt  of  the  sort  on 
n  regular  and  extensive  plan.  2.  In  the  course  of  this  session,  the 
Board  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  two  lectures  from  its 
Secretary,  on  Manures,  a!]d  on  the  Improvement  of  Waste  Lands  ; 
both  of  which  were  distinguislied  by  that  information  and  ability 
which  mavk  his  literary  labours.  It  was  thought  necessary,  there- 
fore, that  such  useful  papers  should  be  printed  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  public.  And,  3.  It  is  with  much  satisfaction  I  add, 
iliat  Mr  D:ivy,  whose  merit  and  genius  are  too  well  known  to  re- 
quire any  eulogiuni  in  tliis  place,  has  undertaken,  in  the  course 
of  this  yeir,  to  publish  those  Lectures  on  agricultural  topics, 
which  have  so  frequently  rivetted  the  attention  of  the  members 
of  the  Board,  and  which  will  throw  a  new  light  on  the  science 
of  a$i[riculiure. 

VIII.  IVan^/crri/ig  iiscfid  Practices fjwn  ojie  District  to  ano- 

ther,— 


pratensis,  and  four  pounds  of  poa  trivialis,  would  be  a  good  additi::! 
to  tlie  cocksfoot  and  the  Dutch  clover.  Rolling  is  useful  J  aid  it 
•houUl  be  pastured  with  sheep  and  young  cattle,  to  give  firn  ii-.>- 
a rains:  f:\'*t. 
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t/icr. — It  is  well  known  to  have  ever  been  a  favourite  object  of 
the  Board,  to  transfer  the  valuable  knowledge,  and  the  useful 
practices  of  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  another,  by  which  both 
may  be  mutually  benefited.  Water  meadows,  for  instance,  have 
been  long  known  in  the  western  districts,  but  were  erroneouslf 
considered  inapplicable  to  the  eastern.  By  the  encouragement 
given  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  that  mistaken  idea  has  been 
completely  overturned  \  and  the  Board  has  directed  me  to  present 
two  Norfolk  farmers  on  the  estate  of  Mr  Coke  (Mr  Beck  of  West 
Lexham,  and  Mr  Purdy  of  Castleacre),  with  premiums,  for  their 
successful  exertions  in  forming  water  meadows  on  their  respec<* 
tive  farms.  Irrigation  is  perhaps  the  greatest  improvement  that 
can  be  introduced  into  the  Eastern  counties.  In  Norfolk  alone, 
there  are  above  fifty  thousand  acres,,  capable  of  being  converted 
into  water  meadow,  which,  in  that  state  of  improvement,  would 
be  invaluable  in  a  district  where  so  many  sheep  are  bred.  But 
great  as  that  object  is,  it  is  of  much  inferior  importance,  com- 
pared to  the  advantage  that  would  be  derived  from  transferring 
•an  improved  arable  system  from  the  Eastern  to  the  Western  coun- 
ties. I  hope,  by  the  aid  of  that  public-spirited  and  useful  insti- 
tution, the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Agricultural  Society,  that 
so  great  an  object  may  be  speedily  accomplished.  It  is  peculiarly 
riccessary  in  those  districts,  to  improve  the  mode  of  cultivating 
clover  layers,  when  appropriated  to  the  growth  of  wheat.  At 
present,  a  failure  too  often  takes  place  ;  but,  by  adopting  the  im- 
l^roved  system  of  Norfolk,  in  conducting  that  operation,  every 
li.k  of  disappointment  may  be  prevented.  * 

IX. 


*  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  Norfolk  mode  of  cultivating 
clirvor  layers.  1.  Stock  the  ciovlt  layer  very  hard  with  sheep  and 
v.nin(»  cattle,  so  ;is  not  to  leave  on  it,  when  it  is  ploughed  up,  the 
h  :ist  vosllf;c  of  herbaqe,  or  a  single  Made  of  grass  ;  for  if  any  herb- 
\\[\-2  remains,  it  makes  tbo  groniTd  puAV,  and  furnishes  food  for  grubs 
:ind  (.iluT  viMnnn.  2,  Pluucrh  up  the  layer  in  the  end  of  August  or 
l)eoi5'»i"''>nr!;  of  Sc'i^tombcr,  from  four  to  five  inches  deep,  as  the  soil 
V.  Hi  iidiiilr  of  ii.  The  earlier  this  operation  can  be  performed  the 
belter.  v<.  As  soon  ns  t!ie  hind  is  plfni^(;;hed,  compress  it  with  a  hea- 
vy roller;  inul,  in  abriit  ten  davi.,  or  us  soon  after  as  any  rain  has 
'.■.ilrn,  Ir.niow  'jiul  cn-js-harrnw  it,  ^o  as  to  secure  a  complete  pul- 
vjiiz.\ii'ni.  'I-.  liy  tlius  ])]cn:rhlr.;;  caily,  a  stale  furrow  for  sowing 
ii  secured,  vhivli  is  e.-:enii;il  tor  pAiCiuii^'.r  an  abundant  crop,  under 
tliL'  thill,  (T  1^1'  I Ji  ciiot  husl)Lmclry.  .'5.  The  land  must  be  sown  as 
(:-.iil>  Hi  pMj>jhl^',  r.vJ  iilwiiys  between  the  Jst  and  l?Oth  of  October, 
f).  0\\  clcvt  r  LiVtTS  thilliiig  at  nine  inchei*  distance  is  preferable  to 
biouj  cuit,  ci  even  JiVoliiig,  v.liich  io  not  necessary  with  a  stale  fur- 

zuw. 
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IX.     Highway  Act, — In  obedience  to  the  directions   of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  every  exertion  has  been  made  to  improve 

the 


row,  though  it  may  be  adviseable  with  a  fresh  one.  Where  the 
ground  is  miich  exposed,  three  bushels  of  seed  ought  to  be  given  (f ) ; 
but,  in  sheltered  spots,  from  eight  to  ten  pecks  (four  pecks  to  the 
bushel)  is  sufficient.  No  muck  or  oilcake  necessary.  7.  The  seed 
should  be  harrowed  in  with  a  very  light  harrow.  8.  When  the  wheat 
is  up,  a  heavy  roller  should  be  used  in  die  months  of  October  or  No- 
vember ;  for,  though  some  contend  that  tlie  wind  has  more  power 
to  injure  the  blade,  when  the  land  is  smooth,  yet  it  is  certain  diat 
the  rolling  has  the  effect  of  preserving  die  root  from  injury,  and  of 
destroying  the  grub,  9.  The  heavy  roller  r  hould  also  be  used  in 
dry  weather,  in  the  end  of  February  or  beginning  of  Marcli  ;  and 
the  drill-harrow  in  March.  10.  The  crop  sliould  be  hand-hoed  in 
March,  the  expense  from  2s.  to  2s.^  6d.  per  acre  ;  and,  if  it  is  necos- 
sary,  it  should  be  hand-hoed  a  second  time.  Some,  indeed,  also  use 
the  drill-harrow,  after  the  first  hoeing ;  but  this  is  not  always  the 
case. 

Had  this  process  been  adopted  all  over  the  kingdom  in  the  course 
of  last  autumn,  thousands  of  acres,  which  have  been  unfortunately 
ploughed  up,  from  the  destruction  of  die  plant  of  wheat,  or  wliere 
the  crop,  though  left  standing,  is  likely  to  be  deficient,  would  have 
this  year  produced  an  abundant  harvest ;  and  it  is  in  tlie  pow.T  of 
those  farmers,  who  will  adopt  this  plan,  never  again  to  suitor  any 
damage  from  such  failure,  at  least  to  the  same  extent.  In  rct^ard  to 
frost,  it  only  thrcws  out  tlie  plant  when  the  land  is  puffy,  wh'icli  is 
easily  prevented  by  compressing  the  soil.  To  prevent  die  cffL'cts  ot" 
frost  also,  the  wheat  should  be  sown  before  the  '20th  of  October,  and 
at  a  proper  depth,  not  exceeding  two  inches  ;  in  which  case,  no  dan- 
ger from  frost  is  to  be  apprehended.  This  is  strongly  in  favour  of 
drilling  on  a  stale  furrow  thoroughly  pulverized  ;  for  the  depth  can 
then  be  regulated  with  great  exactness.  WTien  the  seed  is  sown 
deeper  dian  two  inches,  the  plant  is  weakened  by  its  efforts  to  rise 
from  a  greater  depdi ;  and  the  frost  has  thus  a  more  powerful  effect 
upon  it.  Often,  indeed,  the  first  effort  fails  ;  but  the  wheat  m;ikes 
a  second  effort,  which,  if  the  season  is  favourable,  answers.  Farm- 
ers should  be  extremely  cautious,  therefore,  not  to  plough  up  too 
hastily.  The  first  shoot  may  be  destroyed  by  the  frost ;  die  plant, 
however,  is  not  killed,  but  will  make  a  second  appearance  in  tlie 
course  of  the  spring.  It  then  rises  again  out  of  the  ground  from  the 
coronal  roots  which  have  been  formed,  and  will  produce  a  i^ouJ 

cion  : 


(f )  Mr  Blomefield  of  Northgate-Hall  often  gives  four  hushck, 
being  convinced  thai  a  Uiick  plant  is  essential ;  it  can  easily  bt*  th-::- 
ned  if  nccessarv.  2 
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the  laws  regarding  the  higliways  and  turnpike  roads  of  the  king- 
corn.  A  bill  for  that  purpose,  containing  a  number  of  most  use^ 
fu)  reguhtions^  passed  the  House  of  Commons ;  and^  there  is 
every  reason  to  hope,  will  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature 
early  in  the  course  of  the  ensuin^r  session.  ^  Some  doubts  having 
stili  been  entertained  regarding  the  propriety  of  enforcing  the  u<e 
cf  cylindrical  wheels,  in  preference  to  the  conical, — to  remover- 
very  ubjccrion  to  so  necessary  a  system,  a  respectable  corporation 
(the  Tiusrees  of  the  Commercial  Road  in  the  Parish  of  Stepiiei) 
have  ;2grccd  to  try  the  necessary  experiments,  on  a  great  scale, 
under  the  superintcndance  of  that  able  mechanic  Mr  Gumming, 
by  means  of  which,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  so  import- 
ant a  question  will  be  set  at  rest. 

X.  Volume  of  t'onUnmiicaiiufis. — Another  volume  of  comma- 
iilcations  to  the  Bo.ird  (the  tith)  has  recently  been  printed,  cdo* 
taifiing  a  number  of  articles  of  great  merit,  among  which,  I  beg 
leave  more  particuLirly  to  allude  to  the  followhig.  1.  A  papef 
by  the  Bishop  of  LlandafF,  on  planting  and  waste  lands,  drawn 
up  with  the  usual  ability  of  that  distinguished  character.  2.  Mr 
Durno's  account  of  the  culture  of  hemp  and  flax  in  Russia,  &c. 
^.  Papers  on  embankments,  by  Lord  Boringdon,  Mr  Howard  of 
Corby  Cas<«o,  Mr  Maddocks  of  Caernarvonshire,  and  Admiral 
Bt*nii::ck.  -i.  A  communication  from  Warren  Uadtings,  Esq.  on 
naked  barley.  5.  Colonel  Mitford's  observations  on  Grecian  bar- 
ley. 6.  The  j-keich  of  a  wicr  on  the  beach  near  Swansea,  for 
;hc  purpose  of  catching  fish,  communicated  by  Mr  Loveden. 
7.  Dr  Fothergili's  observations  on  the  fertilizing  effects  of  gyp- 
turn.  8.  Various  expcrirr.ents  witli  spring  wheat  and  other  arti- 
I'l'.'j  of  considerable  import?.ncc  to  agriculture  \  and,  without 
«;v.'eii'.:i^  on. a  number  of  other  communications,  which  would  do 
credit  10  any  publication,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe^  that  this 
vcliu:  L  coi:tair.s  an  ;;ccount  of  the  system  pursued  by  Mr  Gregg 
cf  il'jrtfordshlie  c:i  his  farm  of  Coles,  which  is  evidently  super 
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crop  ;  which,  however,  will  not  be  ripe  so  soon,  by  a  fortnight  or 
three  v/ceks,  as  a  crop  that  had  not  been  checked  by  the  frost.  The 
grub  or  wire- worm  also  may  destroy  the  seminal  fibros  ;  but,-  if  tlie 
coronal  roots  are  formed,  these  vermin  may  check  the  growth,  but 

they  will  not  destroy  the  plant. 

*  In  carrying  this  bill  through  the  Commons,  tlie  President  deriv- 
ed nuich  assistance,  i:ot  only  from  several  members  of  the  Board,  as 
Mr  Pole  Ciirew,  Mr  Civies  Giddy,  Mr  Spencer  Stanhope, , &c.  but 
also  fr o;ti  several  public  spirited  Tnor:ibers  of  Parliament,  unconnect- 
rd  v.iJi  ijiis  Institution  ;  in  panic uUir,  Mr  Wlii thread,  Mr  Nicolson 
Calvm,  iVir  Gevre-e  V::n  ■^.':a;^  .?:c.  \ 
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rior  to  the  husbandry  of  his  neighbours,  and  will  probably  fur- 
nish useful  hints  to  other  districts  in  the  kingdom. 

XI.  County  lUparts. — I  have  at  last  the  pleasure  of  congra- 
tulating the  Boardi  on  the  prospect  of  soon  bringing  to  a  success- 
ful termination  an  undertaking  by  far  the  most  laborious  and  im- 
portant ever  attempted  by  any  institution,  namely,  the  Reports 
drawn  up,  according  to  one  uniform  model,  of  the  agricultural 
state  of  the  different  counties  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  expect,  that  every  one  of  these  Reports  could  be  equally 
valuable,  or  that  some  objections  might  not  be  discovered,  both 
to  the  plan  and  to  the  execution.  But  the  matter  to  be  wonder- 
ed at  is,  that,  with  funds  so  inadequate  to  the  completion  of  such 
a  number  of  reports,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  persons  com- 
petent to  the  task  of  executing  them,  they  should  ever  have  been 
finished.  Should  Parliament  ever  be  inclined  to  have  the  king- 
dom surveyed  another  time,  what  a  foundation  is  laid,  in  these  Re- 
ports, for  such  an  tmdertaking !  Had  any  one  of  them  been  print- 
ed a  century  or  two  ago,  it  would  have  been  considered  a  most 
important  agricultural  production,  and  searched  for  with  avidity. 
As  it  is,  taken  in  a  collective  point  of  view  (each  of  them  consi- 
dered as  merely  the  separate  chapter  of  a  great  work),  they  are  of 
inestimable  value.  * 

Xn.     General  Reports. — ^I  hzte  now  to  state  an  event,  v^rhich 
has  given  me  more  pleasure  than  any  circumstance  that  has  hap- 

rmed  since  the  first  establishment  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 
allude  to  a  grant  obtained  from  Parliament  this  year,  to  the  a- 
mount  of  2500/.,  for  drawing  up  a  General  Report  of  the  Agri- 
culture of  Scotland.  It  is  impossible,  in  this  place,  to  enter  in- 
to the  particulars  of  the  plan,  or  to  detail  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  proposed  to  be  executed.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that 
the  great  object  of  all  the  inquiries  carried  on  by  the  Board,  was, 
first  to  collect,  and  then  to  condense  and  systematize,  all  the 
knowledge  that  could  be  obtained  regarding  the  existing  agricul- 
tural state  of  England  and  of  Scotland  respectively,  and  the  means 
VOL.  XI.    NO.  43.  Z  by 


*  The  late  Dr  James  Andersen  observes,  that,  *  in  the  codrse  of 

*  little  more  than  one  year,  the  Board  of  Agriculture  had  printed  a 

*  body  of  authentic  facts,  respecting  the  agfricultural  and  internal  e- 

*  conomy  of  this  country,  greater  than  was  ever  obtained  in  any  o- 

*  ther  nation  since  the  beginning  of  time.  *  And  Dr  Coventry,  Pro- 
fessor of  Agriculture  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  declares,  *  that 
i  in  the  corrected  reports,  and  publications  therewith  connected,  there 
c  is  detailed  more  useful  an^  distinct  information  on  various  branches 
4  of  agriculture,  and  on  rural  concerns  in  general,  than  was  in  priil' 
4  before  dicse  were  drawn  up. ' 
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by  which  each  might  be  improved.  For  that  purpose,  a  general 
Report,  first  of  the  agricultural  state  of  Scotland  (which,  being 
the  smaller  kingdom,  can  be  the  more  easily  drawn  up)»  and,  next, 
a  penerr.l  report  of  England,  is  essential.  Until  that  part  of  the 
origit^al  plan  is  completed,  all  the  advantage  which  might  reason- 
ably be  expected  from  such  an  establishment,  cannot  possibly  be 
looked  for.  When  that  plan  is  accomplished,  it  will  soon  be 
found,  ill  the  wnrdo  of  the  celebrated  Bacon,  that  **  k/KAvlcdgca 
poxvrr ;  "  and  that,  when  a  proper  system  of  improvement  has 
been  once  ascertained,  the  difHcuhies  attending  its  being  carried 
into  execution  can  be  speedily  and  easily  surmounted. 

ComliLsion. — I  shall  conclude  wiih  observing,  that  the  increase 
of  national  prosperity  must,  m   a  great  measure,  depend  on  the 
progress  made  in  the  science  of  agriculture,  and  of  all  the  other 
useful  arts  ;  and  where,  by  public  attention,  that  knowledge  is 
in  a  double  ratio  fpread,  a  country  must  become  infinitely  mere 
prosperous.     Much  for  that  purpose  lias  been  already  effected  by 
the  cftbrts  of  the  Beard  of  Agriculture,  in  the  great  department 
over  which  it  presides  ;  and   already,  from  the  spirit  excited  by 
that  Institution,  there  is  hardly  a  corner  of  the  kingdom  that  is 
not,  at  this  time,  in  a  progressive  state  of  improvement.     Much, 
liowevcr,  still  remains  to  be  accomplished  ;  but,  if  the  measures 
r.bove  alluded  to,  for  drawing  up  general  reports  of  England  and 
of  Scotland  respectively,  were  once  completed, — if  the  principles 
of  every  branch  connected  with  husbandry  were  once  thoroughly 
explained  and  digested, — if,  by  judicious  laws,  all  the  most  ma- 
terial obstacles  to  the  improvement  of  the  country  were  remov« 
od, — and  indeed  if,  in  particular  cases,  even  encouragement  were 
jfivcn  to  promote  great  and  useful  exertions, — the  prosperity  of  the 
British  empire  v/oiild  increase  with  a  rapidity  beyond   all  former 
example  *,  and  even  our  present  heavy  burthens  would  scarcely 
be  felt. 


lOil  Tin:  FAKMru's  MAGAZINE. 

TjcHrry  fruKi  u  Yo::?:'::  Furiucr  io  Mr  Jcir.iieson, — Class  III. 

August  .V. — I  \\\i\  f.ivor.N'.l,  n^y  «)i--r  Sir,  with  your  obliginr 
;otter  of  'Jd  inb'iir.ij  vi.ii!;  ?.Jds  t ")  the  numerous  obligations  al- 
ready conferred  won  me.  Yen  liinr  tho  propriety  of  seeking  af- 
ter :i  regular  liouscLocpcr,  now  when  1  am  fairly  settled  in  the 
farm  ;  and  forcibly  iir^;c  ilie  manifest  advantages  of  the  matrime- 
nial  state  to  every  in?in  posjioiscd  of  a  liouse,  and  capable  of  sup- 
pcithig  a  wifw  ;ind  family  'v.\  a  suitable  manner.     Though  I  have 

not 
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not  the  slightest  cause  of  dissatisfaction  with  my  sisterj  who  en- 
ters into  all  my  views  wiih  spirit-and  alacrity,  yet  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  I  have  some  thoughts  of  giving  her  an  opportunity  of 
returning  to  my  father  and  mother.  As  you  justly  observe,  no 
woman  whatsoever  can  manage  a  man's  household  affairs  with  the 
like  frugality  as  she  with  whom  he  is  legally  connected  for  life. 
When  caflled  from  home,  he  can  with  confidence  reflect  that  his 
house  is  under  the  management  of  one  who  is  equally  interested 
with  himself  in  its  prosperity;  and  he  may  be  satisfied,  that 
though  all  the  rest  of  mankind  forget  him,  there  is  still  one  indi- 
vidual who  thinks  of  him  with  pleasure,  and  looks  for  his  return 
with  heartfelt  anxiety.  You  also  remark,  that  many  unmarrijpd 
farmers  have  been  plundered  by  those  to  whom  their  househould 
afiairs  were  entrusted  ;  and  quote  several  instances,  some  of  which 
are  not  unknown  to  me,  of  persons  so  circumstanced  being  thereby 
brought  to  the  gates  of  ruin.  Your  advices  have  therefore  made 
a  deep  impression,  and  probably  may  occasion  a  disclosure  of  my 
sentiments  at  an  earlier  period  than  once  intended.  I  refrain  from 
saying  more  at  this  time  on  such  an  important  subject,  fondly 
hoping,  when  my  sentiments  are  disclosed,  that  they  will  not  be 
disagreeable  to  you. 

I  mentioned,  in  my  last,  that  the  fallow  field  of  thin  clay  soil 
was  dunged  and  seed- furrowed  for  wheat ;  and  can  now  acquaint 
you,  that  the  whole  fallows  have  received  dung,  and  that  we  are 
busily  engaged  in  ploughing  it  down,  an  operation  undoubtedly 
of  great  importance.  The  dunp;,  as  measured  in  June  last,  when 
the  arbiters  settled  matters  betwixt  my  predecessor  and  me,  was 
reported  to  consist  of  960  cubic  yards,  which,  according  to  the 
common  understanding,  ought  to  have  loaded  640  double  carts. 
I  found,  however,  that  it  w;is  taken  out  by  54-8  carts,  which  was 
nearly  at  the  rate  of  one  cubic  yard  and  three  quarters  per  cart. 
As  fifty  cart-loads  of  decent  dung  were  made  by  soiling  through 
the  summer,  the  quantity  applied  to  the  turnip  and  fallow  land 
appears  to  be  nearly  twelve  carts  per  acre  on  an  average.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  dung,  however,  was  so  well  rotted,  that  mv 
father  assures  me  the  land  is  sufficiently  manured.  He  seemtj 
hostile  to  an  bverdoze  ;  alleging,  that  such  is  as  detrimental  to  the 
soil  as  a  surfeit  of  food  is  to  the  human  body.  I  took  particular 
care  to  have  it  well  spread,  having  learned,  when  under  your 
inspection,  the  great  benefit  arising  from  separating  the  parts  in 
the  most  minute  manner. 

As  the  dwellinghouse  needed  some  repairs,  I  have  lately  gutted 
a  part  of  it,  and  made  a  new  room,  twenty  feet  by  sixteen,  which 
will  enable  me  to  receiv?  my  friends,  with  comfort  to  them,  and 
satisfaction  to  mycclf.     When  you  come  over,  wj  will  /leat  the 
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new  room,  at  which  time  my  father  promises  to  see  me.  You 
9:id  he  have  been  so  intimate  for  such  a  Icngdi  of  timOy  that  a 
meeting  Cinnot  fail  on  both  sides  to  be  highly  agreeable* 

/iu-!;wit  30. — The  crops  on  this  farm  are  not  amiss;  and  a  part 
of  the  wheat  is  already  cat.  My  predecessor  has  taJken  a  house 
ill  the  nci^hboarliood,  so  as  he  may  be  at  hand  to  superintend 
his  harvest-work  ;  and,  having  an  overseer  to  look  after  the  reap- 
ers, is  not  by  any  means  confined  to  the  field.  The  cutting  it  not 
so  good  as  I  could  wish ;  there  being,  in  my  opinion,  not  lets  than 
fifty  stones  of  straw  left  upon  each  acre  of  wheat,  which,  of  course^ 
will  lessen  the  quantity  of  the  dung  on  the  farm  next  jear  consi- 
der abl]^.  I  have  heard  it  remarked,  that  fifty  stones  oi  straw  will 
make  two  cubic  yards  of  dung,  if  properly  manufactured  ;  ao  the 
loss,  by  this  high  cutting,  will  not  be  a  trifling  one.  Many  pro- 
prietors are  careful  that  the  land,  in  the  last  year  of  the  lease^ 
should  be  cropped  in  a  regular  manner ;  and  so  far  they  are  in 
the  ri|;ht : — but  none  of  them,  to  my  knowledge,  have  ever  prfr- 
^cribcvl  any  regulation,  or  interfered  in  the  slightest  manner  con- 
cerning the  cutting  of  that  crop,  though  a  great  and  serious  inju- 
ry miy  evidently  be  sustained  by  the  new  tenant,  when  the  crop 
is  cur  in  a  slovenly  or  imperfect  manner.  I  spoke  to  my  prede^. 
censor  on  that  subject ;  but  his  reply  was,  that  his  interest  went 
no  further  than  cutting  the  whole  corn,  and,  so  far,  he  would  take 
car?  of  the  reaping ;  but,  as  for  cutting  by  the  ground,  which 
v/culd  add  five  shillings  per  acre  to  the  expense,  that  was  no  part 
of  his  business.  As  matters  stand,  I  believe  he  is  in  the  risht ; 
therefore  think,  without  a  special  clause  in  leases,  such  an  abuse 
stands  a  chance  of  being  continued,  notwithstanding  of  iKS  inju- 
rious consequences  to  the  cause  of  agriculture. 

The  fallow  fields  being  all  seed-furrowed,  I  have  set  the  carts 
to  driving  lime  for  one  of  the  clover  fields,  and  expect  to  finish 
it:  before  seed- work  commences.  I  am  still  giving  the  hones  one 
feed,  or  six  avoirdupois  pounds,  of  oats  per  day,  finding  it  im- 
practicable to  cnvry  on  work  in  a  business-like  manner  without 
that  a&'^istiince.  Since  my  entry  at  Whitsunday,  the  ten  wotking 
hf  rr>rs  liave  consumed  forty-eight  bolls  of  oats.  The  first  five 
\vecks,  they  were  fed  three  times  a  day ;  the  next  four  weeks, 
t  vvlce  a  day  -,  and  afterwards  received  only  one  feed.  I  paid,  6a 
an  a\  jrage,  twenty- beven  shillings  per  boll  for  the  oats,  which  i» 
mounted  to  sixty-four  pounds  sixteen  shillings.  This,  tobesuie^ 
is  a  iieiivy  charge;  but,  without  bearing  it,  I  must  either  hire 
rwr.  clown  my  stock,  or  executed  the  summer-work  of  die  batm 
imp  iKCtly.  Under  this  expenditure,  I  have  tumipped  and  sum- 
n:'.r-i':dlowcd  fifty  acres  of  land  in  a  satisfactory  manner^  betides. 

driving- 
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drirlng  a  considerable  quantity  of  lime  ;  therefore^  do  not  grudge 
the  expense  which  has  been  incurred. 

The  grass  land  did  very  well,  haying  been  saved  till  a  full  bite 
was  obtained.  This  mode  of  management  is  undoubtedly  most 
commendable, — serving  to  cover  the  surface,  and  thereby  to  be- 
nefit the  soil,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  Is  the  alone  best  way 
of  bringing  forward  the  bestial  thereupon  depastured.  The  tea 
Highland  cattle  received  from  my  father  are  already  sold  ;  »iid  tlie 
country  beasts  purchased  at  the  markets  are  in  a  thriving  condi- 
tion. I  have  thoughts  of  disposing  of  them  to  some  of  the  tur- 
nip feeders,  considering  that  my  twelve  acres  of  turnips  aad  ruta- 
baga will  be  better  appropriated  to  the  support  of  winorcwts 
and  cattle,  than  to  the  feeding  of  these  beasts.  I  purchts/d;  ?.t 
different  times,  a  score  of  country  cattle ;  and  suppost^,  ;'t  Mi- 
chaelmas, that,  one  with  another,  they  may  yield  a  profit  of  riree 
pounds  per  head,  having  constantly  had  a  full  supply  of  food. 

Till  last  week,  I  had  not  the  slightest  dispute  with  any  of  the 
servants  i  but  an  altercation  then  ensued,  which  required  a  siron-r 
measure  to  be  used  without  delay.    One  of  the  ploughmen,  whose 
physiognomy  displayed  evidence  of  a  sulky  temper,  was  beating 
his  horses  with  the  plough-staff"  when  I  came  upon  the  field.     Me 
desisted  from  such  barbarous  usage  upon  getting  a  si^ht  o^  rr.e  ; 
bur,  being  resolved  to  check  the  first  appearance  of  a  practical 
which  cannot  be  too  severely  censured,  I  went  up  to  hini,  w.^kI 
calmly  inquired  why  he  presumed  to  biat  my  horses  in  th.n  liKin- 
ner  ?     He  insolently  repiivd,  that  he  would   thriish  any  ridn's 
horsps,  even  those  of  the  King  himself,  were  rhc-y  not  obciic-nt 
to  his  orders.     Will  you  do  so,  my  good  fellow  ? — Tii'^n  I  nijit 
tell  you,  that  you  are  not  to  remain  in  my  service  a  nicaient  Ion;?. 
€r.     Unyoke  the  horses,  and   take  them  to  the  stable.       Ihat  I 
will,  says  he ;  but  I  hope  you  will  pay  me  my  wages.     Yc?,  for 
the  time   you  have  served  me,  provided  you  in:itantly  leave  thj 
place,  with  bag  and  baggage.     I  gave  the  horses  to  one  of  tlie  la- 
bourejrs  for  a  day  or  two,  till  another  ploughman  v.as  engaged  ; 
and  I  an?  almost  certain,  that  the  example  made  will  he  arteiiucd 
with  beneficial  consequences,  as  the  fellow  hitherto  has  nor  pro- 
cured any  employment.     Indeed,  when  the  purchase  and  kc.*p  cf 
horses  is  so  great,  no  man   whatsoever  oii^ht  to  recvive  e;  pjoy- 
ment  as  a  ploughman  who  uses  these  animals  in  an  improper  nian- 
Jier. 

Sepiemln'  12. — The  fallowed  field  of  thin  clay  soi',  contaii.ii:^ 
fourteen  Scotish  acres,  was  sown  a  few  days  n^o  widi  ten  b.>  ij 
of  excellent  wheat,  purchased,  according  to  your  reconim^; na- 
tion, fro  n^  the  celt'brated  Mr  Hunter, — a  gentlemin  wh:>.  jierli.ipn, 
has  paid  more  attention  to  the  breoding  of  seed-wheat  tiian  any 
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other  agriculturist  in  tlic  ii»land.  The  pickling  process,  upon 
which,  you  always  told  mc,  much  depended,  was  conducted  with 
the  greatest  attention.  I  previously  provided  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  stale  urine,  and  hot  limcshells  fresh  from  the  kiln.  After 
wetting  the  grain  completely  with  the  urine,  we  riddled  so  much 
newly  slaked  lime  upon  it  as  to  dry  up  the  moisture.  Then, 
turning  the  heap,  and  mixing  the  whole  sufficiently,  the  grain 
v/as  put  into  two  carts  and  carried  to  the  field,  where  it  was  sown 
with  the  utmost  expedition.  We  entered  early  in  the  morning 
to  work,  and  finished  the  field  without  unyoking  the  horses.  The 
fourteen  acres  took  twelve  hours  work  of  ten  horses  to  give  a 
double  time  of  the  harrows  in  length,  a  double  time  across,  and 
a  single  time  in  length  as  a  finisher.  The  field  was  also  water- 
furrowed  before  we  left  it  -,  and  I  L^d  both  men  and  horses  upon 
the  ground,  otherwise  it  would  have  been  impracticable  to  have 
got  tlirough  more  th.\n  tv/o  thirds  of  the  work  which  was  execut- 
i»d.  Next  day,  the  whole  headland  nnd  V(r/t£/-f arrows  were  spaded 
und  shovelled  ;  and  it  was  well  that  these  operations  wore  speedi- 
ly performed,  as,  yesterday,  a  j^reat  deal  of  rain  fell,  and  put  the 
j^round  into  such  a  condition,  tbiit  I  suppose  neither  ploughs  nor 
harrows  can  be  yoked  for  several  days. 

My  predecessor  had  got  up  six  stacks  of  wljeat  and  two  of 
potato  Oiits  b'eforc  the  rain  fell ;  but  when  Lc  will  gt  t  more  into 
the  yard,  is  a  proLIcniatical  circumstance.     I  gave  him  two  days 
of  my  carti',  and   am  resolved   to  assist  him,  so  far  as  in  my 
power,  till  the  wholo   crop  is  h:irvested.     None   of  th.e   stacLs 
were  covered  when  the  rain  arrived,  though  he  immediately  set 
about  that   necessary  operation,  which,  to  say  no  more,  can  ne- 
ver b;^-  v/rll  txtrcutcdj  except  v/licii  tlie  wCc^thcr  is  calm  and  dry, 
A  waygoliig  tenant  ij  certainly  exposed  to  many  inconveniences 
when  harvjstlrig  his  lr;:,t  crop.     He  is  rarely  on  the  spot  himself, 
and  teldom  piovidcd  v.lth  ilio  best  set  oF  hands  for  performing 
the  several  branches  of  havvv-'bt  work.     To  ccv.t  a  stack  in  a  neat 
and  suir.clent  manner,  rri.uircs  a  scivant  of  more  than  ordinary 
abilLijs  ',  ar.d  it  ij  hardly  to  h;.'  cx^nvrted  that  such  will  be  found 
:imon^:^-.t  the  cumrnoii  tribe  of  harvest  workers.     In  short,  the 
i.-vil  can  only  be  rc.ncdied  by  stipulating,  in  the  lease,  that  the 
waygoi'.i,";  crop   is   to  be  taken  at  a  fair  valuation  by  the  land- 
lord, whoj  of  cour..e.  when  lie  i:ti:3  the  farm,  will  transfer  the 
obligation  to  the  i:icoiuii;g  tenant. 

Here,  \  ain  aware,  it  may  be  objected,  that  a  burden  would 
be  thrown  upon  tliL*  luiiJlorii,  or  tlie  person  who  stood  in  his 
•I^.c:.-,  and  tfrat  tl:e  aLivintage  would  be  entirely  on  the  side  of 
ihe  waygoing  tenant.  To  this,  it  may  be  answered,  that  neither 
IpcG  on  the  one  side,  nor  advantage  on  the  other^  could  possibly 

happen, 
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happen,  were  such  valuations  conducted  upon  proper  principles. 
Hitherto,  to  take  com  upon  valuation,  has  constantly  been  not 
dnly  a  troublesome,  but  also  a  losing  business.  These  circum- 
stances entirely  proceeded  from  no  allowance  being  ever  made 
for  trouble  and  risk,  and  very  often  from  valuing  a  whole  crop 
at  the  average  fiars — a  rate  of  price  never  obtained  on  the  best 
of  farms.  It  is  plain,  that  the  man  who  undertakes  the  trouble 
of  managing  the  harvest  operations  of  a  farm,  is  entitled  to  an 
allowance  on  that  account,  and  likewise  to  a  certain  per  cenfage 
for  risk,  &c.  otherwise  he  must  necessarily  be  a  loser  when  the 
business  is  winded  up.  Notwithstanding,  it  is  quite  fair  that 
such  allowances  should  be  made,  I  never  heard  of  the  slight- 
est notice  being  taken  of  them  when  a  corn  crop  was  valued. 
The  arbiters  value  the  whole  crop  upon  the  ground,  and,  when 
the  straw  is  not  steelbow,  usually  allow  it  for  the  expenses  of 
harvesting,  thrashing,  and  marketing  ;  which  allowance  is  cer- 
tainly far  below  the  mark,  when  the  enormous  trouble  of  har- 
vesting a  crop,  and  the  risks  run  before  it  is  converted  into  mo- 
hey,  are  fairjy  considered  ;  but  even  in  instances  where  harvest- 
ing, thrashing,  and  marketing,  have  been  suitably  estimated,  the 
smallest  allowance  h^s  not  been  granted  for  trouble  and  risk, 
though,  perhaps,  the  farmer,  who,  in  these  respects,  occupies  the 
shoes  of  another  person,  would  not  bo  overpaid  were  ten  shil- 
lings ]}er  acre  decerned  to  him  on  those  accounts. 

I  have  got  in  six  score  cf  ewes  for  wintering  upon  the  farm. 
They  are  got  at  this  early  period  with  a  view  of  putting  them 
in  good  condition  before  the  tups  are  admitted  i  and  this,  it 
is  proposed,  shall  not  tako  place  sooner  than  five  wxjeks  froih 
this  date,  so  as  lambs  may  be  obtained  about  the  end  of  March. 
These  ewes  are  of  a  mixed  breed — a  dash  of  the  Northumber- 
land with  the  Cheviot ;  and  promise,  with  Leicester  tups,  to 
produce  lambs  of  gcod  size  and  quality  for  the  butcher.  I  am 
giviijg  them  a  clover  btubble  at  this  time,  and  intend  to  allow  a 
wider  range  afterwards.  Very  probably  they  will  be  removed 
into  one  of  the  eld  pasture  fields  about  the  end  of  Janu  ry,  when 
the  clover  stubbles  are  ploughed,  where  they  will  receive  turnips, 
and  remain  till  the  lambing  season.  I  mean  then  to  give  them 
young  grass,  as  being  the  alone  best  method  of  feeding  good 
jambs,  though  very  likely  turnips  and  rua  baga  piay  be  conti- 
nued so  lonv;  as  these  crcps  are  unconsumed,  theie  beiiig  no 
other  v/ay  of  miiking  the  young  grasses  carry  on  a  stock  in  April 
and  May,  adequrite  to  what  they  are  capable  of  supporting 
through  the  summer  season.  My  father  strenuously  recommends 
the  ewe  and  lamb  trade  to  me  ;  and  maintains,  that  no  other  mode 
of  consulting  grass  c^n  pay  the  farmer  so  iiaudsomeiy,  so  long 
m  existing  circumstances  continue. 

Z  it  Og 
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Ocfober  6. — The  wet  weather  mentioned  in  my  last  contumcd 
for  eight  days>  and  occasioned  a  considerable  expense  to  my  prs« 
dccessor,  who  had  sixty  or  seventy  people  to  maintain,  without 
obtaining  any  work  of  the  slightest  consequence  from  them* 
H^peatedly,  betwixt  showers,  the  reapers  were  taken  to  the 
field,  and  as  often  returned,  after  perhaps  working  for  an  hour,  and 
being  drenched  to  the  skin  ;  which,  of  course,  was  a  double  lois 
to  him.  He  took  considerable  care  to  keep  the  cut  corn  upon 
its  foot,  which  undoubtedly  was  an  useful  measure.  I  obsenre 
come  cf  it,  however,  to  be  sprouted,  especially  the  head  sheaves } 
indeed,  no  care  can  prevent  a  circumstance  of  that  kind  from 
occurving,  when  such  a  length  of  adverse  weather  prevails.  The 
weather  settled  about  the  twentieth  of  the  month,  when  some 
iine  equinoctial  gales  came  on.  A  day  or  two  passed  before  any 
thing  could  be  done  with  the  cut  corn  \  but  the  moment  it 
was  dried  externally,  my  predecessor  set  his  whole  reapers  to 
opening  the  sheaves,  and  very  soon  got  a  considerable  quantity 
ready  tor  the  stack.  As  all  my  carts  were  at  his  command,  the 
fields  were  soon  cleared  ;  and  the  weather  continuing  good,  the 
remainder  of  his  crop  was  afterwards  cut,  and  id  due  time  safely 
deposited  in  the  stack-yard. 

Tiic  whole  of  his  stacks  are  now  completely  covered,  and  tht 
yard  makes  a  very  decent  figure  as  to  size,  notwithstanding  of 
the  hij^h  cut  which  most  of  the  crop  received.  At  the  same 
time,  I  am  sensible  that,  had  he  cut  as  you  do,  seven  or  eight 
stacks  more  might  have  been  put  up.  However,  this  loss  must 
])e  submitted  to;  though  next  year,  I  hope,  the  crop  shall  be 
cMi  in  a  very  difierent  manner.  I  am  happy,  however,  to  sec  so 
much  bulk,  when  tlie  work  was  so  imperfectly  executed. 

The  remainilf  r  of  the  summer  fallow  was  yesterday  sown  with 
v.hcat,  pnrt  of  wliich  I  purchased  from  my  predecessors  and  as 
it  seems  to  be  of  a  different  kind  from  the  one  you  recommend- 
ed, I  will  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  next  year  of  the  me- 
rits of  both  respectively.  I  noticed,  however,  when  it  was  in 
eir  tills  summer,  that  a  vast  number  of  Hacked  heads,  some- 
T;un^v  lil^e  \*iu)t  often  appears  amongst  barley,  was  amongst  it. 
PLrluns   one  car  in  ten  \\  as  in  this  imperfect,  or  rather  useless 


in  ii.»?'.e  re:.iv'cts,  wli.U  it  apparently  wants  in  others. 

I  li".\\.*  Gold  tlic*  our.try  beasts  purchased  at  the  summer  maik- 
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fern  days  to  purchase  thirty  Fife  stots,'  if  they  can  be  got,  think* 
ing  them  to  be  the  best  sort  for  wintering  in  the  ttraw-yardy 
leceiring  a  few  turnips  and  ruta  baga  in  Marchy  April  and 
May,  and  soiling  afterwards.  I  know  you  always  recommend 
beasts  for  soiling  to  be  in  good  condition  before  the  grass  season  ; 
therefore  trust  my  plan  will  meet  with  your  approbation*  If  you 
are  at  Falkirk,  I  will  be  happy  to  receive  your  advice  and  assist- 
ance. 

October  2S. — ^Wheat  seed  is  now  finished  with  me  for  this 
season,  having  sown  altogether  sixty-eight  acres,  viz.  thirty-eight 
acres  upon  land  that  had  been  summer-fallowed,  and  thirty  acres 
that  had  carried  peas  and  beans  to  my  predecessor.     I  had  an 
inteution  of  trying  ten  or  twelve  acres  of  clover  stubble  $  but,  af- 
ter hearing  my  father's  opinion  upon  that  point,  gave   up  all 
thoughts  of  attempting  wheat  thereupon,  as  he  thinks  oats  to 
be  a  more  certain,  and,  at  all  events,  as  valuable  a  crop.     He 
urges,  that  clover  stubbles  seeded  with  wheat  are  constantly  in 
bad  condition  after 'the  crop  is  reapeu  :  whereas,  when  seeded 
with  oats,  a  good  crop  m;iy  not  only  be  eipccted,  but,  what 
is  of  greater  importance,  the  ground  will  always  be  found  in 
order  for  carrying  peas   and    boai.s    a«.  a  pieparatory  crop  for 
wheat.     These  reasons  induced  me  to  cfiirT-*  the  resolution  ori- 
ginally  formed,  though  I  mean  to  sow  '.  /'   v'I"»i'it  »n  the  spring 
ail  the  land  cleared  of  turnips  before  ri.«   ;'•-   r   ^i  l'\  i*^      I  will, 
however,  sow  our  usual  autumn  w.<  -...    ..  ..• 'tj  r.v  i.  wvt  for 

the  new  kind  of  spring  or  summer  \vl:r.-'  -  •  !v  i  ■"  •mmend- 

ed  by  that  respectable  gentleman.  Sir  J..:l.'.  --  ..■  ;.  B.ironet.  I 
am  satisfied  our  climate  does  rri  suit  '.1-  :  '.i':.?).  It  may  do 
in  Sicily  or  Egypt,  but  will  not  n  .  a  r  i  i  rj  ^  country.  From 
a  conversation  the  other  dav,  wi:!:  c'-tt  tv:-  Iknt  and  assiduous 
agriculturist,  John  Christian  Curwen,  i"-.;..ire,  President  of  the 
Woikington  Agricultural  Society,  I  ;>  ictnl,  with  pleasure,  that 
his  sentiments  respecting  spring  or  s^ummer  wheat,  are  precisely 
the  same  with  what  i  have  formed  on  the  subject.  Mr  Curwen 
has  tried  this  newly  introduced  variety  to  a  great  extent ;  therefore 
is  a  competent  judge  upon  its  utility.  In  fact,  the  variety  seems 
to  be  recommended  as  a  succedanaon  for  barley  after  turnips^ 
now  when  the  culture  of  that  valuable  grain — valuable  certainly 
upon  light  soils — is  discountenanced  by  the  legislature  of  the 
country. 

I  vv^as  sorry  that  you  was  not  at  Falkirk,  as  expected.  I 
purchased  there  thirty  very  good  Fife  three-year-old  stots,  which 
probably  may  feed  to  forty  stones  Amsterdam,  or  thereby.  I  in- 
tend, after  the  stubbles  are  ranged,  to  give  them  straw  till  the 
middle  of  February  or  so  ^  after  whichj  they  shall  receive  a  tast* 

ing 
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ing  of  turnips  and  ruta  baga.  Of  my  twelve  acres  of  these 
roots,  I  am  almost  sure  that  six  acres  will  fully  supply  the  ewes ; 
therefore,  the  remainder  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  cattle. 
I  shall  take  care  to  proportion  the  quantity  in  such  a  way,  as  that 
the  ruta  baga  may  last  to  the  first  of  June,  when  cutting  grass 
is  to  be  expected. 

Since  wheat  seed  was  finished,  I  have  entered  upon  the  fieldi 
intended  next  year  for  turnips  and  ruta  baiga,  giving  them  a  deep 
furrow,  in  imitation  of  your  practice.  I  mean,  next,  to  plough 
the  bean  land,  th'ough  I  am  not  resolved  whether  to  give  a  cross 
furrow,  or  to  gather  up  the  ridge.  Could  a  good  spring  season 
be  depended  upon,  I  would  adopt  the  last  method,  and  give  the 
cross  furrow  previous  to  the  seed  one.  Perhaps  it  may  be  best 
to  try  both  ways,  as,  by  acting  in  this  manner,  there  is  a  chance 
of  being  more  successful,  than  by  exclusively  adopting  either  the 
one  or  the  other  mode. 

The  horses  are  now  put  upon  hay  and  corn,  and  are  in  good 
spirits.  My  predecessor  speaks  of  not  intending  to  thrash  any 
of  his  pens  and  beans  till  after  Martlnjnas  ;  so  I  must  keep  to 
hay  till  that  time.  It  is  a  great  matter  to  have  horses  in  order 
at  this  season  of  the  year  j  as,  if  they  got  out  of  condition  at  the 
beginning  of  winter,  it  is  hardly  practicable  to  make  them  up 
for  many  months,  with  every  induljTcnco.  I  moan,  therefore,  to 
be  particularly  attentive  to  their  keep  at  this  tinip,  and  next  week 
to  give  up  two  journies  per  day.  As  fiokl  labour  is  in  an  ad- 
vanced state,  one  journey  of  five  hours  will,  in  my  opinion,  an- 
swer quire  \vA\  till  tlic  spring  quarter  arrives. 

November  'J5. — As  the  land  inteiuled  for  beans  and  peas  has 
now  got  the  first  furrow,  part  in  length,  and  the  remainder  a- 
cross,  we  have  now  begun  with  what  is  meant  for  summer-fal- 
low. I  have  ordered  that  a  deep  plou^^hin;;^  shall  be  given  to 
these  fallow  fields,  knowing,  unless  it  is  completely  ripped  up, 
that  no  after  exertion  can  compensate  anv  ficfcct  in  the  first  in- 
Stance.  I  have  taken  particul.ir  care,  that  thj  he.id-l:nids  and  ^rto;- 
furrows  of  every  field  ploui];l)ed  shall  be*  siuTirieutly  digged  and 
cleaned  out,  so  as  a  drup  of  water  may  nor  stand  upon  them 
during  the  winter  months.  Tliis  was  an  advic-?  which  you  con- 
stantly inculcr.tcd  ;  ar.d,  if  I  recollrct  right,  \oii  cftjn  said,  tliat, 
at  one  glance,  you  could  determine  whether  the  general  mmage- 
ment  exercised  upon  a  cl.iy  land  farm  was  good  or  bad,  merely 
by  looking  at  the  head- land  furrows. 

My  predeccosor  h  busy  thrashing  out  his  crop,  ai:d  rather  pro- 
ceeding faster  tiian  is  d.vsir. ble.  It  is  foreign  to  my  iiiciin  irio!i 
ro  have  any  dispute  with  him,  either  on  that  or  any  other  mat- 
ter i  therefore,  though  he  could  be  compelled  to  thras!i  in  a  re- 
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gular  manner,  I  am  stacking  the  straw  in  the  yard,  'which  will, 
it  least,  serve  for  littering  in  summer.  It  is  built  with  care, 
and  the  stack  being  carried  up  in  leets,  may  be  expected  to  stand 
the  weather  without  sustaining  much  injury. 

The  invitation  given  in  your  last,  to  spend  a  few  days  at  Bartv- 
hill,  is  highly  acceptable.  I  trust  to  be  accompanied  by  my  fa- 
ther to  your  hospitable  m&nsion— a  mansion  where  business 
is  never  neglected,  nor  the  slightest  departure  ever  made  from 
good  order  and  regularity.  There,  I  spent  twelve  months  with 
great  satisfaction ;  and  thence  I  expect  to  derive,  h;ippiness  for 
many  years.  You  have  been  always  good  to  me  ;  and  I  can  on- 
ly sho>w  the  gratitude  implanted  in  my  mind,  by  desiring  most 
sincerely  to  receive  a  greater  favour  than  any  hitherto  conferred 
upon  me. 


FOR  THE  TARMER's  MAGAZINE. 


Property-  TaXy  as  it  affects  the  Fanners  of  Scotland, 

We  noticed  in  our  last  (p.  255.),  that  there  was  little  prospect 
of  obtaining  substantial  relief  to  the  farmers  of  Scotland,  from 
the  hardships  that  body  of   men  suffered   under  the  Property- 
tax  act ;    and   our  sentiments  on  that  occasion  are  now   com- 
pletely confirmed,  by  an  ;.ct  passed  at  the  end  of  the  last  session 
of  Parliament,  entitled,  *   An  act  for  regulating   the   manner  of 
assessing  landii,  in  certain  cases, '  &c.     The  nature  of  this  act, 
and  the  extent  of  relief  gvznrcd  by  it  to  the  farmers  of  Scotland, 
ivill  be  suitably  undersiooci,  after  examining  the  following  com- 
munications betwixt  til?  Ch::ncelIor  of  the   Exr^equer  and   the 
Committee  of  Scots  Members  of  Parliament.     AVe  refrain  from 
making  any  comments  upon  Mr  Percevars  notes,   thinking   any 
thing  of  that  nature   to   be   v/holly   unnecessary.     "We   must  be 
pardoned,  however,  for  mai.itaining,   that   the  man   wlio   could 
suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  any  tliing  contained  in  the  act  allud- 
ed to  would  serve  to  relieve  the  farmers  of  Scotland  in  the  sli;:ht- 
est  manner,  either  did  not  understand  the  nature  of  their  com- 
plaints, or  meant  to  mock  them,  for  pre3uming  to  come  to  Par- 
liament with  their  grievances.     The  Scotioh  P^Iembers,  on  thi.-i 
occasion,   appear  to  have  done  thi*ir  duty  *,  and,  in  r-.^xt  scholon 
of  Parliament,  it  \?^  !ioped  they  will  stand  forward,  and  den^and 
relief  with  increaicd  steadiness  and  co'irage.     The  property-tax, 
if  continued,  will  eventually  become  to  all  intent:*  and  purposes  a 
tax  upon  land,  and  not  upon  income.     It  is  a  tax  which,   in   nil 
human   probr4bility,  must   reniain  a  permanent  one,  because  \\\>* 
finances  of  the  country  will  not  allow  it  to  be  witlidrawn.     Tak- 
ing it  as  a  land-tax>  we  arc  warranted  to  maintain^  that  it  h\\^ 

with 
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with  much  more  weight  upon  landed  property  in  Scotland  than 
it  docs  in  England  ;  and  this  difference  arises  entirely  from  land 
not  being  assessed  upon  the  same  principles  in  the  one  country  as 
St  is  in  the  other.  To  the  proprietor,  so  far  as  respects  his  own 
tax,  no  difference  exists  in  either  country ;  as,  in  both,  he  who 
receives  twenty  shillings,  most  give  two  to  the  government.  But 
considering  the  tax  upon  the  occupier  as  eventually  lessening  the 
quota  of  rent,  the  business  must  be  viewed  in  a  different  light. 
In  a  word,  the  property-tax,  as  presently  levied  upon  farmers  in 
the  ]ow*country  districts  of  Scotland,  may  be  estimated  as  a  land- 
tax  of  three  shillings  per  pound  upon  rent,  or  thereby  ;  whereas, 
in  England,  the  tax  rarely  amouuts  to  two  shillings  per  pound 
of  the  rent  actually  paid  to  the  landlord,  notwithstanding  that 
the  tax  is  Aominally  higher  in  England  than  what  it  is  in  Scotland. 

Communications  between  the  R'ght  Honourable  Spekcer  Per- 
ceval, and  the  Committee:  appointed  by  the  meeting  of  Mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  cf  Parliament  connected  with  Scotland, 
on  the  subject  of  ip  he  tropertt-tax,  as  affecting  the  tenants 
of  land  in  Scr^.  id. 

STATEMENT    PRESENTED    TO    MR    PERCEVAL    ON    THE    7tH    0» 

MAY,    1810. 

The  following  are  the  matters  of  which  the  tenants  of  land 
in  Scotland  complain,  in  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
property-tax  ib  assessed  upon  them. 

1.  That  instead  of  being  charged,  accordingly  to  returns  made 
by  themselves  of  the  amount  of  their  profits  (which  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  tax  operates  with  regard  to  all  other  classes  of 
persons),  they  are  cliarged  according  to  an  assumed  estimate  and 
Isyporhetical  rule,  by  which,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  proof  of  the 
contrary,  and  in  opposition  to  the  fact,  their  profits,  arising  from 
the  occupaiion  of  land,  are  held  to  bear  the  fixed  and  universal 
proportion  cf  one  half  of  the  rent  paid  by  them  to  the  proprietor^ 
or  at  which  the  lands  are  worth  to  be  let. 

2.  That  no  specific  or  fixed  proportion  betwixt  the  rent  of  land 
and  the  profit  of  the  occupant  can  be  assumed,  in  consistency 
with  fact,  as  an  universal  or  general  criterion  of  the  amount  of 
the  latter  ;  the  profits  of  farmers  being  not  less  various,  and  un- 
equal in  proportion  to  their  rent,  than  the  profits  of  merchants 
and  manufacturers  in  proportion  to  their  capitals,  or  the  extent  of 
their  commercial  transactions. 

*d.  That  the  specific  rule  and  estimate,  by  which  these  profits 
^e  reckoned  tc  amount  to  one  half  of  ihc  rent^  is,  in  point  of 

fact. 
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hct,  an  erroneous  calculation,  inasmuch  as  the  profits  of  the  te« 
mantt  of  land  in  Scotland  do  not  bear  so  large  a  proportion  to  the 
mmount  of  the  rent  as  that  of  one  half,  or  50  per  cent* 

4.  That  while  it  is  evident,  and  must  be  admitted,  that,  in  cer- 
laia  cases,  the  profits  of  the  tenant  are  less  than  the  amount  as- 
•omed  by  the  act,  and  that,  in  other  cases,  there  are  no  profits* 
and  even  an  actual  loss  incurred,  yet  the  rule  of  the  act  is  so  ab- 
solute as  to  exclude  all  proof,  either  of  less  profit,  or  of  no  pro- 
fit, or  of  actual  loss ;  and  no  provisions  are  made  bj  the  act  for 
any  of  these  three  cases. 

5.  That  by  charging  the  tax  after  the  expiration  of  the  fivst 
•even  years  of  the  lease,  according  to  the  rent  at  which  the  landt 
are  then  worth  to  be  let,  a  double  hardship  and  injnt tioe  atce  im- 
posed upon  the  tenant ;  1st,  in  this  manner  he  pays  tax,  not  only 
on  his  profits,  but  upon  the  capital,  which  is  returned  to  him  in 
the  shape  of  profits,  and  blended  therewith  \  and,  2dly,  that  the 
rent  being  fixed  betwixt  the  landlord  and  tenant,  with  reference 
to  the  profits  of  the  latter,  not  at  the  commencement,  nor  at  any 
particular  period  of  the  lease,  but  with  reference  to  the  estimated 
average  amount  of  these  profits  during  the  entire  period  of  the 
lease,  the  consequence  of  increasing  the  tax  upon  the  tenant,  ac- 
cording to  the  increasing  value  of  the  land  in  the  course  of  the 
lease,  while  he  is  charged  according  to  the  rent  at  its  commence- 
ment, is  to  tax  him,  during  the  first  period  of  seven  years,  above 
his  actual  profits  in  that  period  ;  and  to  tax  him  again,  during  the 
remaining  period,  upon  those  profits  which  are  required  to  ba- 
lance tlie  smaller  profit  or  actual  loss  of  the  former  period,  for 
which  he  had  already  paid  the  tax,  while  (as  already  mentioned) 
be  is  taxed  in  this  latter  period,  not  only  upon  the  profits  arising 
during  that  period,  but  upon  the  capital  which  he  had  expended 
daring  the  former  period,  and  which  returns  to  him  blended  with 
the  profits  of  the  latter  period. 

6.  That,  by  the  operation  of  the  tax,  in  the  ways  above  point- 
ed out,  the  tenant  of  lands  in  Scotland  is  compelled,  in  general* 
to  pay  above  XOpercetU.^  while  that  is  the  highest  rate  of  tax 
applicable  to  other  classes  of  persons ;  and  that  he  pays  the  tax. 
upon  an  assumed  profit,  in  many  cases  where  he  has  no  profit* 
and  in  some  cases  where  he  incurs  an  actual  loss. 

The  remedies  proposed  for  obviating  the  injustice  and  hardship 
of  which  the  occupants  of  lands  in  Scotland  complain,  in  regard 
to  the  property-tax,  as  affecting  such  interests,  are  the  following* 

1.  Let  the  profits  of  the  occupant  be  rated  at  30  per  cerd.  of 
the  rent  payable  to  the  proprietor. 

2.  Allow  to  the  occupant  an  appeal  to  the  Commlssioiv^rs  to 

grant  suitable  relief  in  the  cases,  first,  of  no  profit  \  secondly,  of 

actual  loss. 
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N.  B.  It  is  not  proposed  to  allow  an  appeal  to  prove  that  the 
profits  arc  less  in  amount  than  the  assumed  rate  of  30  per 
cent,  of  the  rent  •,  but  only  in  cases»  first,  of  no  profit ; 
and,  secondly,  of  acturl  loss. 

3.  Let  there  be  no  valuation  of  the  farm  after  the  expiration 
cf  any  given  period  of  the  lease,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  rent  at  which  the  land  may  then  be  worth  to  be  let,  and  of 
taxing  the  tenant  accordingly  \  but  let  the  rent  be  taken  by  the 
public,  as  it  is  by  the  proprietor,  as  the  measure  of  the  tenant's 
profit  throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  lease,  calculated  upon 
average. 

Mr  Perceval,  having  communicated  to  the  committee  certain 
clauser-  which  he  professed  himself  to  be  willing  to  introduce  into 
a  bill  for  affording  relief,  in  certain  cases,  to  occupiers  of  land, 
as  to  the  mode  of  assessing  the  property-tax,  the  substance  of 
which  clause  is  contained  in  an  act  passed  at  the  end  of  the  last 
session  of  Parliament,  entitled,  •  An  act  for  regulating  the  man- 
ner of  assessing  lands,  in  certain  ca«cs,  as  to  the  duties  arising 
from  the  profits  of  property,  professions,  trades  and  officeSf  and 
for  giving  relief  from  the  said  duties  on  occasion  of  losses  in  o- 
ther  cases  therein  mentioned  ; '  the  committee  submitted  to  his 
consideration  the  following  paper,  which  Mr  Perceval  returned, 
with  the  notes  printed  in  italics. 

The  Committee  of  Scots  members  of  Parliament,  deputed  to 
confer  with  Mr  Perceval  on  the  subject  of  the  property-tax  charge- 
able in  respect  of  the  profits  of  occupancy  of  lands  demised  for 
a  term  of  years  at  rack-rent  in  Scotland,  having  attentively  con- 
r>idered  tlie  clauses  which  Mr  Perceval  communicated  to  them  on 
this  subject,  beg  leave  to  submit  to  his  consideration  the  follow- 
ing observations,  which  they  have  made  thereon. 

In  the  first  plr.cc,  the  committee  are  desirous  to  ascertain,  whe- 
ther tlicy  have  correctly  apprehended  the  principle  and  operation 
of  the  clauses.  For  this  purpose,  they  request  to  be  informed, 
whether  they  rightly  conceive  it  to  be  intended, 

J.  That  the  rent  reserved  by  the  proprietor  is  not  to  regulate* 
or  afi'ect,  in  any  manner  whatsoever,  either  at  the  commencemcnr, 
or  during  any  period  of  the  lease,  the  rate  or  amount  of  the  tax 
charged  in  respect  of  the  occupancy  ;  but  that  the  annual  valuer 
according  to  which  the  occupant's  tax  is  chargeable,  is  to  be  re- 
gulated wholly  by  the  proposed  valuations,  and  mny  accordingly 
be  either  of  less  or  of  greater  amount  than  the  rent  reserved. 

t^.  That  the  occupant's  tax  is  to  be  after  the  rate  of  5  per  cent. 
on  the  total  amount  of  the  annual  value  so  ascertained  by  valua- 
tion, or  ;\fter  the  rate  of  iO per  crnt,  in  Scotland,  on  one  half  the 
total  arr.ount  of  such  annual  value  •,  it  being  assumed  (as  it  is 

i  under 
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under  the  existing  act),  that  the  occupant's  profits  in  Scotland  a- 
mount  to  one-half,  or  50  per  cent,  of  the  annual  value. 

3.  That  no  tax  whatever  is  to  be  charged  against  the  occupant 
in  the  manner  or  nature  of  the  tax  of  10  per  ce?it.  which  is  charged 
against  him  under  the  existing  act,  as  virtual  proprietor  during 
the  unexpired  term  of  the  lease,  in  respect  of  the  amount  by 
which  the  rent  at  wliich  the  lands  (after  the  expiration  of  seven 
years  from  the  commencement  of  the  lease)  are  valued  as  worth 
to  be  let,  exceeds  the  rent  reserved  to  the  proprietor. 

T/ie  above  particulars  are  understood  as  they  xiccre  intended. 
The  Committee,  supposing  that  their  conception  of  the  intend- 
ed provisions  of  the  proposed  clauses  is  correct,  in  regard  to  the 
matters  above  stated,  are  desirous  to  obtain  explanations  regard- 
ing the  application  of  these  provisions,  and  their  operation  in  the 
cases  under-mentioned  ;  on  which  cases,  the  Committee  have  pre- 
sumed to  make  some  observations  which  have  occurred  to  them. 

I.  Is  it  intended  to  limit  the  application  of  these  provisions  to 
the  particular  cases  of  those  leases  alone  in  v/Iuch  express  condi- 
tions are  stated  in  the  terms  of  the  lease,  binding  the  occupant 
to  make  improvements,  and  to  make  them  at  his  own  proper  cost 
and  charge  ?  And,  is  it  intended,  with  regard  to  ail  other  leases 
in  which  these  conditions  are  not  expressed,  that  the  provisions 
of  the  existing  act  shall  remain  applicable  and  in  force  ? 
Yes. 

It  oppears  to  the  Committe,  that  such  a  limitation,  if  intended, 
is  improper.  Such  is  the  state  of  agriculture  iu  the  improved 
districts  of  Scotland,  and  so  large  are  the  capitals  possessed  by 
farmers  in  general  in  these  districts,  that  it  has  ceased  in  many, 
if  not  in  most  instances,  to  be  the  practice  to  bind  the  tenant,  by 
express  conditions  in  his  lease,  to  make  improvements  at  his  own 
expense.  The  circumstances  of  the  case  render  it  so  evident  that 
the  tenant  must  do  so,  that  express  stipulation  is  deemed  super- 
fluous ;  and  the  obligation  is  implied,  if  that  ca:i  be  regarded  as 
matter  of  obligation,  in  respect  of  the  proprietor,  which  the  te- 
nant's own  interest  renders  equally  obligatory  upon  his  own 
conduct. 

Tin's  ohseiTation  chaiu^es  eniirehj  the  ground  upon  'which  the  ap^ 
plication  xvas  ori^tnalij/  understood  to  have  been  made,  and 
hjj  rrjcrcncc  to  idiich  ground  it  teas  thought  that  the  relief 
^wished  for  might  Lc  safely  ajfordedy  'without  breaking  in  upon 
the  ptinciple  ichichf  wider  the  law  as  it  at  present  Uands^  ap^- 
jdics  to  all  caac^  inhere  there  are  no  special  cuvcimnts  and  agree* 
ments.  Nor  (fo*'^  it  appear  possible  to  extend  the  imended  re-^ 
lief  further  than  to  the  cases  of  express  stipulation.  It  is  on^' 
lu  from  the  circuniUaiiccs  of  such  express  stipulation  that  ana 

ca'taintu. 
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ccrlar-hf^  or  approach  to  certainty^  can  he  obtained^  that,  the 
latidLr,  :  arid  teiiant  have  agreed  upon  a  rate  of  retit  exceed- 
ing  tin  ■  iCcfrit  value,  or  that  any  distinction  can  be  taken  be-- 
tivcen  ilii:  c.*ses  in  Scotland  intended  to  be  relieved,  and  those 
of  thr  ovdi'iari/  course  of  leases  in  Efiglatid,  and  could  not  be 
adopted  'jjiihout  great  loss  to  the  revenue. 
Now,  there  does  not  appear  any  ground,  in  reason  or  equity, 
for  limiting  the  benefit  of  the  proposed  clauses  to  the  case  of  ex« 
pressly  stipuhued  improvement,  and  for  withholding  it  from  vo- 
luntary expenditure. 

But  the  Committee  think  that  the  intended  provisions  should 
not  b^  limited  to  the  case  of  improvements,  whether  stipulated 
or  voluntary :  for,  if  improvement  be  the  basis  of  the  claim,  a 
question  arises,  what  improvement  shall  be  sufficient  to  sustain 
it  ?  Must  the  particular  improvements  be  specifically  detailed  ? 
What  description  of  improvements  shall  afford  the  title  ?  What 
must  be  the  expense  attending  the  improvement  ?  What  propor- 
tion must  rh;it  expense  bear  to  the  rent,  or  to  the  value  of  the 
lands  ?  How  are  the  expenditure  and  the  amount  of  it  to  be  as* 
certHiiied  ? 

It  frequently  happens,  that  the  expense  is  borne  conjointly  be- 
tween the  proprietor  and  tenant,  and  that  it  is  so  borne  in  every 
varying  proportion.  How  are  the  intended  provisions  to  be  ap- 
plied to  such  ciises  ? 

Tlie  application  of  the  proposed  provisions  to  their  several  cases 
would  be  attended  with  such  difhculty,  that  it  appears  to  the 
Co:niT)iLtee  more  expecUcnt  that  their  application  should  extetKl 
to  ail  lenses,  without  regard  to  improvement,  whether  itipulatedj 
implied,  or  perfectly  voluntary. 

2.  There  docs  not  appear  to  be  any  reason  for  requiring  proof, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioners,  *  that  the  rent  reserved 
hath  been  settled  on  the  estimate  of  the  medium  annual  value  of 
t!ie  lands,  CDn^puted  on  an  average  for  the  whole  term,'  &c.  If 
the  rent  he  of  the  same  annual  amount,  during  the.  whole  term, 
ihe  fact  thus  required  to  be  proved  results,  without  such  proof, 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

This  ceriainli/  is  not  so  in  England ;  the  landlord,  in  England^ 

looking  t»  the  improxrment  of  his  revei'sionaty  interest  after 

the  tenant* s  term  yhall  have  expired. 

Is  it  intended  that  the  proposed  provisions  should  not  apply  to 

tl.e  cas",  either  when  any  increase  whatever  is  made  in  the  rent, 

or  wl<'.- 1  :liere  is  a  progrciisive  or  repeated  increase  in  the  amount 

of  the  re  jt,  during  the  term  ? 

'V\i>  limitdticn,  also,  appears  to  the  Committee  to  be  improper. 
TIl:  provisions  already  suggested  cannot  apply  to  this  case*    Mai 

2  v^herc 
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^ihere  the  rent  is  siAject  to  progressive  increase^  in  considera" 
tion  of  improvement  to  be  made  by  the  tenant^  it  might  be 
considered  V)heiher*a  new  prevision  should  be  made  to  permit 
the  rentt  during  the  term^  to  become  the  criieriont  without  any 
valuation^  both  tf  the  landlord* s  Mnd  the  tenant's  duty. 
3.  The  annual  valuf  (with  reference  to  the  occupant's  tax)  ia 
declared  to  be  '  the  rack-rent  at  which  the  lands  are  worth  to  be 
let  by  the  year. '    The  Committee  understand  these  words  to  im- 
port the  rent  by  the  year,  or  the  yearly  or  annual  rent  at  which 
the  lands  are  worth  to  be  let>  for  a  term,  net  of  one  year  or  sea^ 
son,  but  of  several  years. 

Il  is  meant  to  be  the  annual  value  at  which  the  lands  are  worth 
to  be  let  for  one  year^  without  regard  to  any  conditions  or 
stipulations  for  impraoement.    It  is  obvious  that,  by  these 
means^  the  tenant  would  have  the  advantage  of  w/iatever  im-^ 
proocment  he  might  make  for  the  cutrent  seven  years^  and  till 
the  subsequent  viduation. 
The  Committee  make  this  remark,  which  may  appear  trivial, 
for  two  reasons  :  1st,  In  order  that  the  expression  may  be  amend* 
ed^  so  as  to  preclude  that  ambiguity  of  interpretation  to  which 
the  sentence  is  liable  by  the  present  arrangement  of  the  words  ; 
an  ambiguity  of  which  the  Commissioners  have,  in  some  instances, 
availed  themselves,  cither  designedly  or  from  misconception.     But 
the  second  and  the  important  reason  for  making  the  above  re- 
mark is  the  following. 

In  valuing  the  rent  at  wMch  the  lands  are  worth  to  be  let,  re- 
gard must  necessarily  be  had  to  the  term  or  duration  of  years  for 
which  they  are  to  be  let.  Now,  what  is  this  term  or  duration  of 
leas?,  on  which  the  estimate  is  to  be  founded  of  the  rent  at  which 
the  lands  are  worth  to  be  let  ?  In  the  case  of  valuation  at  the 
commencement  of  tho  lease,  are  the  lands  to  be  valued  at  tlie 
rent  for  which  they  are  then  worth  to  be  let, — for  the  specific  term 
for  which  tliey  are  let, — for  a  term  of  seven  years,— or  for  what 
other  term  ?  And,  in  the  ca^^e  of  valuation  after  the  expiration 
r1  one  or  more  periods  of  seven  years,  are  the  lands  to  be  valued 
it  the  rent  for  which,  at  the  date  of  the  valuation,  they  are  worth 
to  be  let, — for  the  specific  period  for  which  they  were  let, — for  the 
unexpired  portion  of  that  period, — for  a  period  of  seven  years,—* 
or  for  what  ether  period  ?  In  the  nrxt  place,  whatever  be  the  pe- 
riod on  which  the  estimate  is  founded,  is  regard  to  be  had,  or  not 
to  be  had,  to  the  improvement,  either  stipulated  or  voluntary  ? 
If  the  valuation,  -at  the  commencement  of  the  lease,  be  founded 
on  an  estimate,  in  wliich  regard  is  had  to  the  actual  term  for 
which  the  bnds  arc  It't,  and  to  the  improvement,  tlie  valuation  or 
estimated  rent  must,  in  tliat  cjse,  be  the  same  with  the  reserved 
VOL.  x:.  .NO  4:^.  A  a  rf;nr. 
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rent,  if  tliat  rent  be  a  fair  rent  as  between  proprietor  and  occir- 
pant  ?  But  such  a  result  cannot  be  intencted  by  the  clauses  pro- 
posed, which  are  founded  on  the  supposition  that  the  rent  reserv* 
ed  is  greater  at  the  commencement,  and  less  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  lease,  than  the  real  and  true  annual  value  to  the  occupant. 
In  the  next  place,  who  are  to  be  the  valuatorsi  by  whom  are  they 
to  be  appointed,  by  whom  paid  \ — what  appeal  is  to  be  allowed 
from  l^eir  determination,  either  to  the  occupant  or  to  the  public 
through  the  tax-officer  ? 

This  to  stand  as  it  does  nnder  the  present  law. 
In  the  last  place,  the  clauses  under  consideration  contain  no 
provisions  calculated  to  confine  the  operation  of  the  tax  to  the 
profits  alone  of  the  occupant,  and  to  prevent  the  tax  from  attach- 
ing also'  to  his  capital^  in  its  return,  blended  with  the  profits. 
It  is  not  intended  that  any  alUn»ance  shoidd  be  made  on  that  score. 
Appeal. — ^With  regard  to  the  clauses  introducing,  in  certain 
cases,  a  right  of  appeal,  the  Committee  entirely  approve  the  ge- 
neral principle  of  the  intended  provisions  on  this  subject,  where- 
by the  abatement  of  tax  to  the  public  is^  rendered  dependent  up-^ 
on  the  abatement  of  rent  allowed  by  the  proprietor,  and  whereby 
the  latter  is  rendered  the  measure  of  the  former.     But  there  is  a 
class  of  cases,  for  which  special  provision  must  be  made  for  the 
relief  of  the  occupant,  viz.  where  the  administration  of  the  pro* 
perty  happens  to  be  vested  in  guardians,  trustees,  or  other  per- 
sons, who  do  not  possess,  and  cannot  exercise  any  discretionary 
power  of  allowing  abatement  of  rent.     The  Committee  beg  leave 
to  suggest,  that,  in  such  cases,  the  Commissioners  should  be  em* 
powered  to  aiTord  relief,  by  abating  the  tax,  according  to  their 
discretion. 

This  cofi  onlij  he  done  by  leaving  it  at  the  discretioJi  of  the  Com^ 

missionets. 
The  cases  in  which  the  proposed  clauses  afford  relief,  by  abate- 
ment on  appeal,  are  too  limited,  being  thoi;e  of  loss  occasioneil 
only  by  flood  or  tempest.  The  word  iempfst  is  not  of  sufficient- 
ly definitive  meaning ;  and  some  other  wbrd  or  words,  of  more 
definite  import,  ought  to  be  substituted  for  it.  But  it  appears  to- 
the  Committee,  that  the  relief  by  abatement,  on  appeal,  ought  to 
be  granted  on  these  two  cases,  viz. 

1.  Of  no  profirt,  and  2d,  of  actual  loss,  arising  from  any  of 
the  causes  following,  viz. 

J.  Destruction  by  fire,  flood,  wind,  snow. 

2.  Extraordinary  loss  by  disease,  either  in  crop  or  live  stock. 
And, 

3.  Extraordinary  loss,  occasioned  by  notoriously  great  and  ge- 
Tj^ral  variation  of  pricet 

The 
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The  appeal,  or  at  lead  the  abatementy  not  to  be  allowed  where 
lie  iofsj  on  the  part  of  the  occupantj  is  met  by  the  infurance  of 
Lheproperty. 

The  ttYtxiy  forehand  rent,  which  is  ufed  in  the  propofed  daufes* 
Implies,  in  Scotland,  rent  which  is  paid,  either  partially  or  totally, 
before  the  perception  of  the  crop  in  refped  of  which  it  is  due. 

Mr  Perceval,  at  the  fame  time,  reouefted  to  know,  <  Whether. 
if  a  bill  be  broueht  in  with  the  proviuons  fpecified  in  the  enclofed 
papers  (being  the  draughts  of  claufes  for  the  intended  bill),  it 
would  receive  the  fupport  of  the  Scots  gentlemen  ? ' 

This  communication  from  Mr  Perceval  was  laid  before  a  gene- 
ral meeting,  held  on  the  ift  day  of  June;  in  confequence  o£ 
which,  the  meeting  came  to  the  following  refolutions. 

I .  *  That  this  meeting  feel  it  their  duty  to  exprefs  their  fenfe 
of  the  exertions  of  the  Committee  in  the  condudl  of  the  bufinefs 
entrufted  to  them. 

2*  *  That  they  cannot,  however,  conGder  the  propofed  remedy, 
if  confined  to  cafes  of  improvements  made  in  confequence  of  ex- 
prefs (lipulations  in  the  leafe,  as  likely  to  give  any  (atisfa&ion,  or 
uShrd  arvy  material  relief. 

3.  '  That  this  meeting  authorife  the  Committee  to  date  to  f/lt 
Perceval,  that  a  bill,  brought  in  with  the  provifions  fpecifi^l^in 
the  enclofed  papers,  will  receive  their  fupport ;  provided  thofe 
provifions  be  extended^  to  all  leafes  generally,  in  place  of  being 
limited  to  thofe  leafes  alone  which  contain  exprefs  conditions  of 
improvement  at  the  cod  of  the  tenant.  * 

Thefe  refolutions  having  been  communicated  by  the  Committee 
to  Mr  Perceval,  he  returned  an  answer,  ftating,  that  the  (hort 
reafon  which  made  it  impoflible  for  him  to  recommend  the  exten- 
fion  of  the  relief  intended  to  be  given,  under  the  property  tax,  to 
the  proprietors  and  tenants  of  lands  in  Scotland,  in  the  manner  in 
^which  it  was  requeued  by  the  gendemen  of  the  Committee,  was 
this,  *  that,  if  that  relief  were  to  be  extended,  it  would  necef- 
farily  involve  many  cafes  (almoft  all  the  leafes  in  England)  to 
which  the  principle  of  relief  is  in  no  degree  applisablc,  but  which 
mud  be  comprehended  by  the  more  extend ve  terms  in  which  it 
would  be  conveyed.  * 

This  anfwer  having  been  dated  to  a  general  meeting,  held  on 
the  7th  June,  the  meeting  came  to  the  following  refolution. 

*  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  that  the  propofition  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  diould  be  accepted;  but  the 
meeting  conceives,  that  the  tenantry  of  Scotland  at  large  wilt  con* 
fider  the  remedy  propofed  as  inadequate  to  the  grievance  of  which 
they  complain  ;  and  chat,  to.  a  large  proportion  of  the  tenantry,  it 
will  give  no  relief  at  all.     This  meeting  thinks  it  therefore  necef- 
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fary  exprefsly  to  (late,  thatj  in  accepting  the  propofed  reliefi  he 
tenantry  of  Scotland  arc  nowife  to  be  underftood  as  engaging  not 
to  reflate  their  grievances  in  the  enfuing  feflion  of  Parliament. ' 

The  reafons  which  chiefly  induced  the  meeting  to  accede  to  the 
propofitlon  of  Mr  Perceval,  were  the  following 

r .  Becaufe  Mr  Perceval  ftated  to  the  Committee,  that  if  the 
bill  (hould  be  oppofed,  in  any  eflentiat  point,  by  the  Scots  menn- 
bcrs,  he  would  not  proceed  with  it  at  all  -,  and  therefore,  unlefs 
the  limited  relief  propofed  by  Mr  Perceval  had  been  accepted,  no 
redrefs  whatever  would  have  been  obtained  in  the  lad  (effion  of 
Farliiment. 

2.  Becaufe  the  partial  relief  afforded  by  the  ad  of  laft  feffiofly 
proceeds  upon  an  admiflion,  that  the  rule  of  the  former  2l€l  is  itn^ 
equ:il  in  its  operation.     And, 

3.  Becaufe  Mr  Perceval's  letter  of  the  7th  of  June  admitSi  in 
point  of  fa<^,  that  the  circumflances  of  occupiers  of  land  under 
lieafes  in  En«^land,  in  refpeft  of  the  properly  tax,  are  efTentbllT 
difFreiit  from  thof%?  of  perfons  of  a  fimilar  defcription  in  Scotland* 

It  appeared  to  the  meeting?,  that  on  thefe  two  admiflions  might 
be  founded,  in  the  next  feflion  of  Pinrliament,  ftrong  arguments 
in  furour  of  a  more  general  and  fatisfadfory  relief  from  the  griev* 
anc™which  ar**  complained  of. 

London^  June  22,  i8fo. 


Hints  relating  to  Agricidture,  a7id  the  Improvement  (^  Farms ; 
From  Familiar  Letters  on  a  variety  of  Interesting  Sub/ecis*-^ 
The  fullowing  are  but  too  applicable  to  the  present  mode  (^ 
letting  Farms  in  this  Lountry^ 

Jam£3  Clarey,  Esq.  to  Sir  IIa«.y  Upton- 

You  very  justly  observe,  that  a  man  bred  to  business  must 
ilnd  himself  greatly  nt  a  loss  when  he  enters  upon  the  manage- 
ment of  an  estate.  This  was  vety  much  my  case.  When  I  be- 
gan my  operations,  I  had  a  thousand  difficulties  to  struggle  with. 
My  brother's  state  of  health  did  not  permit  him  to  attend  90 
much  to  the  improvement  of  his  small  fortune,  as  perhaps  he 
otherwise  might  have  done  ;  and  his  servants  were  a  set  of  lazy, 
idle  fellows,  who  let  every  thing  go  to  wreck  :  it  was  my  first 
care  to  turn  otF  every  man  of  them. 

His  steward,  b*  squeezing  the  tenants^  had  taken  care  of  him- 
nelf ;  I  dismissed  him,  and  for  some  years  took  that  ofEce  upon 
myself.  I  found  that  it  had  been  his  practice  to  hold  the  tenants 
upon  short  leases,  that  he  might  be  the  oftener  gratified  at  the 
renewal  of  thsm.    There  was  a  large  bill  of  arrears  ^  and  most  of 
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the  tenants  were  in  bad  circumstances.  Upon  inquiry^  I  found 
tbat  many  of  tham  had  paid  very  well  for  the  indulgence  they 
had  got  in  the  payment  of  their  rents  ;  an  indulgence  which  is 
generally  hurtful  to  them,  even  when  no  gratuity  is  exacted. 

I  cannoty  without  pain,  think  of  the  situation  I  found  my  poor 
people  in,  and  heartily  commiserate  those  tenants  where  the 
master  trusts  all  to  his  steward.  There  may  be  honest  men  in 
:hat  character  \  but  the  gross  of  them  are  not  much  to  be  de- 
pended upon.  I  knew  little  of  the  value  of  lands,  and  was  to- 
tally unskilled  ki  the  nature  of  soils.  Of  the  proper  manner  of 
conducting  improvements,  I  was  ignorant  as  a  child.  I  saw, 
liowever,  that  I  must  of  necessity  acquire  a  little  knowledge  in 
these  matters ;  and  with  this  view  determined  to  have  my  es- 
tate surveyed  and  measured,  by  one  propt  riy  skilled  in  the  nature 
of  soils,  and  the  value  of  land.  I  employed  such  a  one,  and 
instructed  him  to  set  a  separate  Talue  upon  every  farm  and  field. 
Wken  I  came  to  look  at  the  value  put  upon  my  lands,  I  was 
amazed  that  all  the  tenants  had  not  got  rich.  Land  which  did 
not  yield  me  five  shillings  the  acre,  was  valued  at  fifteen  ;  and 
others,  upon  which  scarce  any  value  at  all  had  ever  been  put, 
from  five  to  ten  shillings.  I  thought  myself  extremely  obliged 
to  the  gentleman,  and  -very  handsomely  gratified  him  for  his 
trouble. 

Quite  elated  with  the  hopes  of  tripling  ray  rent-roll,  I  further 
employed  this  obliging  man  to  enclose  and  let  my  farms  :  a  plan 
and  estimate  of  the  expense  were  accordingly  given  me,  by 
whic?i  I  observed  that  a  large  sum  was  presently  to  be  expended. 
But  before  1  proceeded  to  enclose,  I  thought  proper  to  call  my 
tenants  to<;ether,  to  know  if  they  would  take  their  lands  at  the 
rent  set  upon  them,  and  agree  to  p:iy  tlie  common  interest  for 
the  money  to  be  laid  out  in  enclosing :  not  a  man  of  them  would 
agree  to  either ;  they  were  disnyissed*  My  director  assured  me 
that  this  was  the  result  of  a  combination  amongst  them  ;  that 
the  lands  were  richly  worth  tlie  rent  set  upon  them,  and  that  the 
tenants  would  soon  agree  to  the  terms  propost?d.  I  therefore 
ordered  him  to  proceed  to  the  enclosing  and  subdividing  of  my 
farms  :  the  whole  was  finished  in  a  few  months,  at  a  vast  ex- 
pense, but  with  so  little  judgmentj  that  in  a  few  years  a  great 
part  of  it  was  to  do  oyer  again 

From  the  Same  to  the  Same. 

My  people  were  oi.ce  more  called  together,  and  urged  to  take 

their  farms:    I  lould  not  think  of  turning  them  all  qW  at  once. 

[   told  them  I  iad  no  intention  of  distressing  them  ;  that  for  my 

Dwn  f  art^  I  hvA  but  little  knowledge  of  the  value  of  land,  and 
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that  the  rent  put  upon  their  farms  was  fixed  by  an  indifferent  per* 
son  skilled  in  such  matters,  who  could  have  no  interest  in  over- 
rating them.  Here  an  old  man  smiled,  *  No  interest}  says  your 
Honour  !  Do  you  think  that  screwing  up  your  rent-roll  is  not  a 
bait  thrown  out  for  other  gentlemen  to  bite  at  ?  I  believe  your 
Honour  has  not  a  tenant  who  would  have  scrupled  a  moderate 
augmentation  of  his  rent ;  but  it  is  a  thing  without  example,  fo 
double  and  triple  rents  all  at  once,  without  any  improvement  hav- 
ing been  made. — Some  of  us,  by  the  blessing  of  God  upon  our  in- 
dustry, have  got  a  little  money  :  your  Honour  would  not  think  it 
reasonable  to  lay  a  tax  upon  industry ;  you  would  not  think  it  sea- 
sonable that  we  should  hazard  the  pittance  we  have  savedj  by  go- 
ing upon  new  projects,  and  promising  a  rent  which  we  can  never 
hope  to  pay.  Many  of  us  are  grown  greyheaded  in  the  service 
of  your  Honour's  family — many  a  severe  winter,  many  a  back- 
ward spring,  many  a  bad  harvest  have  we  struggled  with—* many 
a  loss  have  we  sustained.  All  these  we  patiently  bore )-  we  lived 
under  a  family  distinguished  for  humanity  and  benevolence- 
When  I  tell  your  Honour  that  your  lands  have  been  valued  with 
no  judgment,  you  may  think  me  too  much  interested  to  speak- 
the  truth :  but  trust  not  to  me, — let  yeur  own  eyes  convince  you  ^ 
What  has  your  neighbour  Squire  Morney  got  by  such  manage—* 
ment  ?— JHe  had  his  estate  valued  and  enclosed — the  rent  wa 
doubled — most  of  the  tenants  were  dismissed.  His  lands  wer 
taken,  at  his  own  price,  by  men  of  no  experience,  who  had  lit^ — 
tie  to  lose  ; — most  of  them  he  was  obliged  to  assist  at  their  out--' 
5et.  The  consequence  was  just  what  the  neighbourhood  ex-^" 
pected.  In  a  few  years  not  one  of  the  new  tenants  could  pay  hi^ 
rent — the  Squire  laid  hold  of  their  corn  and  cattle — they  were^ 
t^old  by  auction  ;  the  arrears  and  rent  not  half  paid  ;  and  man]^ 
poor  families  turned  out  of  doors,  with  scarce  decent  clothed 
upon  their  backs.  God  forbid  your  Honour  should  copy  afte^ 
such  an  example  ! ' 

I  felt  the  force  and  propriety  of  what  the  old  man  said.    M^ 
heart  was  about  to  revolt,  when  my  operator  struck  in — *  Sir,  ^ 
said  he,  '  these  ignorant  country  people  obstinately  oppose  theif 
own  interest ;  they  know  nothing  of  agriculture-^and  they  will 
not  be  taught.     I  can  easily  demonstrate  that  a  reasonable  profit 
may  be  annually  made  of  your  lands,  over  and  above  the  expense 
of  rent  and  management ;  and  were  you  to  let  them   lower,  I 
humbly  think,   besides   hurting   your    interest,   you   would   be 
chargeable  to  your  own  mind  with  encouraging  sloth  and  indo- 
lence.    I^w  rents  are  commonly  ill  paid  -,  when  a  man  pays  a 
reasonable  rent  for  his  farm,  he  knows  he  must  be  industrious  to 
f;use  iL    If  your  tenants^  tg  a  manj  should  give  up  their  f^rms, 
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I  will  find  you  good  people  to  take  them  at  the  moderate  rent 
&et  upon  them. " 

<<  Moderate  rent !  "  said  the  old  man^  *'  did  you  ever  blush. 
Sir  ?  'Why  would  you  mislead  the  gentleman  ?  Have  I  lived 
upon  these  lands  fifty  yearS}  and  do  I  not  know  what  can  be 
made  out  of  them  ?  " — Here  I  interfered,  to  prevent  a  quarrel.— 
The  tenants  were  once  more  dismissed ;  and  as  I  depended  upon 
my  operator's  skill  and  integrity,  I  ordered  him  to  look  out  for 
ottiers  to  take  the  lands.  Soon  thereafter,  the  farms  were  tU  let ; 
—some  to  such  of  the  former  tenants  as  had  little  to  lose — but 
most  of  them  to  strangers,  whom,  at  my  operator's  desire,  I  as- 
sisted to  stock  their  farms  ; — they  promised  a  great  deal,  and  I 
too  readily  believed  them.  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,  Sir,  that  in  a 
few  years  every  thing  went  to  wreA  ; — the  new  tenants  had  no 
experience  of  the  soil ;  they  were  tied  down  to  rules  of  manage- 
ment to  which  they  were  unaccustomed!  Things  misgave ;— this 
broke  their  spixJts — and  one  half  of  their  Tent  was  rarely  paid 
when  due. 

To  lay  hold  of  a  poor  man's  corn  and  cattle,  and  to  turn  his 
family  out  of  doors,  was  to  me  a  most  grating  affair  :  and  yet, 
what  could  I  do  ? — my  living  depended  upon  the  rents  of  my 
estate-  My  character  suffered — my  heart  bled — I  resolved  upon 
new  measures.  I  applied  to  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who  has  since  been  of  great  use  to  me  ;  he  is  a  sensible,  worthy 
man,  ami  quite  independent — I  desired  him  to  speak  his  mind  free- 
ly— "  I  knew,"  said  he,  "  that  your  lands  would  not  do  at  the 
rents  put  upon  them  ;  these  nien  who  m^ke  a  trade  of  valuing  o- 
ther  people's  lands,  are  generally  mere  theorists;  if  they  see  a  few 
acres  on  a  farm  bear  good  crops,  they  rashly  and  ridiculously 
conclude  that  the  whde  farm  may  be  soon  and  easily  brought  to 
the  same  degree  of  fertility.  They  have  but  one  thing  in  view, 
that  is,  to  make  themselves  of  consequence,  and  this  they  can 
only  do  by  increacing  the  rent-roll  of  their  employers.  I  imagine 
you  have  been  put  to  great  expense  to  very  little  purpose.  What 
is  done  cannot  be  undone  \  but,  in  my  opinion,  the  wisest  thing 
you  can  do  is  to  let  your  lands  upon  such  reasonable  terms  as 
your  tenants  may  be  able  to  live  and  pay  their  rents.  Their  la- 
bour is  incessant,  the  risks  they  run  very  great,  and  their  returns 
precarious.  The  value  of  an  estate,  either  to  keep  or  to  sell,  de- 
pends very  much  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  tenants  upon 
it. " 

I  took  my  friend's  advice,  discharged  a  large  arrear,  and  gave 
my  people  new  leases  upon  moderate  terms  ;  and  have  the  plea- 
sure to  know  that  they  are  now  happy,  and  every  man  able  to 
pay  his  rent  at  the  day.  By  this  step,  amd  some  others  taken 
ip  secure  their  peace,  I  am  become  very  popular. 

A  a  ^  Brakc 
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The  Gardener^ s  Kalendar ;  or^  Ma?itily  JOireciof^y  of  Operaiicns 
in  every  branch  of  Hortiadture,  By  Walter  w  icol,  Defignec 
of  Gardens,  Hot-houfes,  &c.  Author  of  the  Practical  Plant* 
cr,  &c.  &c.  8vo.  pp.  648.  Edinburghj  Conftable  &  Co.  tSio. 
14s. 

A  Gardener's  Kalendar  i$  a  book  of  reference^  fomething  m 
die  nature  of  a  di£lionaryi  in  which  the  various  branches  of  hor. 
ticultural  praAice  are  arranged,  according  to  their  feafons.  Un- 
der each  fuccefiive  month,  dirc£lions  are  given  for  the  employ* 
:nent  which  the  time  requires.  Though  authors  are  not  always 
the  fittest  perfons  to  appretiate  the  fin>jects  on  which  they  write^ 
or  decide  un  the  execution  of  their  taflc,  we  will  allow  Mr  N. 
to  give  our  readers  an  account  of  this  work  \  both,  bccaufe  it  will 
iA'iQ  us  fame  trouble,  and  becaufe  we  (hould  not  be  difpofcd  to 
give  an  account  materially  difFv^rent. 

^  A  kalends^r,  *  says  he  in  his  preface,  ^  as  being  a  book  of  referen^e» 
is  allowed  to  be  tlie  most  useful  form  in  which  to  publish  a  system  of 
gardening,  considered  either  with  regard  to  the  usual  divisions  of  work 
or  0^  time.  The  history  or  culture  of  plants,  no  doubt,  may  be  as 
concisely  and  completely  detailed,  taken  individually,  by  a  catalogue 
or  a  dictionary  ;  but  the  kalendar  has  this  particular  advantage  over 
every  other  book,  that  it  exhibits,  at  a  glance,  the  business  or  dxxtf 
of  a  gardener  at  every  moment. 

'  The  usual  manner  in  which  kalendars  have  hitherto  been  drawa 
up,  is  deviated  from  in  thi.>  work.  The  various  branches  of  .garden- 
ing, in  all  that  have  as  yet  appeared,  ure  not  sepamtedy  but  carried, 
together,  through  the  whole  month  and  year.  Nor  have  I  <Asenr- 
fdy  in  any  of  them,  such  a  thing  as  an  alphabetical  arrangement  of 
tl'.e  plants  treated  of,  in  any  department  of  the  garden  ;  or  that  in 
any  department  (as,  for  instance,  the  kitchen-garden)  the  different 
articles  have  been  classed  ;  which,  of  course,  occasions  considerable 
perplexity. 

♦  In  order  to  obviate  these  defects,  and  to  simplify  the  book,  I 
have  divided  it  into  dibLinct  gardens,  in  each  of  which  the  articles 
are  classed,  and  alphabetically  arranged,  at  least  as  far  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing  will  admit.  To  each  of  these  gardens,  too,  are 
prefixed  an  introduction,  and  preliminary  sections  on  various  im- 
portant subjects  immediately  connected  with  them  ;  which,  it  is  pre- 
sunied,  will  have  t^e  efiect  of  r^-'udering  the  work  s^U  more  clear 
Hn<i|4istiQ(:tt 
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'  The  culinary  garden,  as  being  the  most  impoxtant  branchy  takes 
preference  of  the  others.  The  kalendar*  in  this  division,  is  preced- 
ed hj  a  dissertation  on  situations  for  kitchen- gardens  ;  on  soilsi  and 
the  various  metliods  of  improving  them  ;  on  manures,  and  their  ap* 
plication  ;  and  on  the  rotation  of  crops.  These  important  matters  I 
endeavour  to  discuss  in  a  short  and  perspicuous  manner  ;  and,  in  the 
Kalendar,  to  exhibit  tlie  newest  and  roost  approved  methods  of  culti- 
voting  and  bringing  to  early  perfection  all  kinds  of  culinary  vegeta* 
blesy  sallads  and  herbs  ;  and  of  storing  or  preserving  them  for  win- 
ter use. 

•  In  the  fruit-garden,  the  Kalendar  is  preceded  by  observations 
on  the  construction  of  garden-walls  ;  the  formation  and  improvement 
of  fruit-borders ;  on  situations  and  soils  for  orchards ;  die  proper 
kinds,  with  descriptions,  of  fruits  for  walls,  espaliers  and  orchards^ 
and  the  aspects  in  which  they  should  be  planted  ;  and  on  the  proper 
kinds,  arrangement,  and  manner  of  planting  small  fruits.  It  then 
sets  forth  the  metliods  of  planting,  pruning,  training,  and  otherwise 
cultivating,  all  kinds  of  wall,  espalier,  and  orchard  fruits  ;  currants, 
gooseberries,  raspberries  and  strawberries ;  witli  eiFectunl  methods 
of  destroying  the  various  insects  that  infest  fruit-trees  and  bushes  ; 
the  renovating  of  stunted  or  worn-out  wall  and  orchard  tiees ;  and 
with  the  manner  of  thiiiuing,  gathering  and  storing,  all  kinds  of 
fruits. 

•  To  the  forcing-garden,  the  reader  is  introduced  by  observations 
on  the  rapid  extension  of  that  elegant  department  in  every  part  of 
the  country  ;  on  the  construction  of  hothouses,  and  on  soils  for  va- 
rious fiuits  geneniUy  cultivated  in  them  ;  with  lists  and  descriptions 
of  the  different  kinds  of  iViiits  cultivjited  in  hDtliouses,  fluedpits  and 
hotbeds.  The  Kalendar  then  exhibits  die  management  of  all  kind* 
of  hothouses,  flutdv/alls,  pits  and  hotbeds  ;  in  the  forcing  of  apri- 
cots, cherries,  figs;  giapes,  nectarines,  peaches;  pineapples  and  straw- 
berries ;  asparagus,  cucumbers,  melons,  $'c.  ;  setting  forth,  as  it  u 
presumed,  methods  of  culture,  both  simple  and  easy  (divested  oi 
tJie  bustle  and  intricacy  assumed  in  many  works  on  forcing) ;  and 
tending  to  inculcate,  thrnu^^hout,  a  love  for  the  science,  and  appli- 
cation, in  the  young  gardener. 

•  The  pleasure  garden  is  ppened  with  observations  on  th^  forma- 
tion of  shrubberies  and  parterres  ;  the  laying  cut  of  >valks,  and  the 
arrangement  of  5.hrubs  and  flowers.  And,  in  die  Kalendar,  is  set 
fordi  the  methods  c^f  planting,  training,  and  cultivating  all  kinds  of 
deciduous  and  evergreen  shrubs  ;  of  sowing  and  planting  annual, 
perennial,  herhacecus  and  bulbous  flowers ;  die  forming  and  keeping 
of  grassplats,  lawns,  verges,  walks,  &c. 

•  Lastly,  and  as  an  appendage  to  the  pleasure-garden,  the  green- 
house and  conservatory  are  introduced,  widi  observadons  on  theiF 
proper  situations  and  construction.  The  planting,  training,  and  ^e- 
n^al  culture  of  plants  in  the  conservatory  and  grceu  house,  and  the 
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management  of  these  compartments  tliroughout  the  yeary  compkte 
this  volume  of  the  Kalendar. ' 

This  extraft  will  enable  our  readers  to  form  a  pretty  correfl 
notion  of  the  volume  before  us,  and  of  any  thing  peculiar  in  its 
form;  it  will  ferve  for  an  analyiis,  too,  as  far  as  fuch  a  work.is 
capable  of  being  analyzed.     We  do  not  think  that  Mr  N.  has 
greatly  exaggerated  the  value  of  a  kalendar,  or  much  overrated 
the  merits  of  his  own«     We  are  not  prepared  to  af&rm,  that  this 
is  the  bed  poflible  form  in  which  information  on  the  fubje£i  of 
gardening  can  be  prefented  ;  but,  certainly,  for  fome  purpofes,  we 
know  of  none  better.     A  kalendar,  in  fa£l>  has  its  difadvantagcsy 
as  well  as  its  advantages  *,  it  is  unfavourable  to  unity  i  the  infor- 
mation is  disjointed  and  fcattertd,  in  confequence  of  the  fubje£ls 
being  alternately  prefented  and  withdrawn,  through  all  the  montl'>s 
of  the  year;  and,  by  the  introduction  of  the  fame  topics  b  often, 
there  muft  unavoidably  be  conflderable  repetitions.     On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  an  extremely  convenient  form  for  young  gardeners, 
whofe  experience  is  not  great,  ami  who  have  not  leifure  to  read 
and  ftudy  regular  treatifes ;  while  it  is,  cert;unly»  the  very  belt 
kind  of  book  for  amateur  gardeners, — as  they  can,  at  any  time, 
obtain  the  information  which  they  widi,  without  much  effort  ox 
either  the  underftanding  or  the  memory. 

The  great  rcquifites  for  executing  a  work  of  this  kind  to  ad- 
vantage, are  extenfive  experience  ; — a  good,  found  prai£ttcal  head 
(for  tneorizing  can  ha%*t;  no  place  here) — and  that  acquaintance 
with  language  which  will  enable  a  man  to  ftate  intelligibly  ic 
others  what  he  knows  himfelf.  We  had,  long  ago,  occafion  to 
remark  thefe  qualifications  in  the  c;uthor,  *  and  arc  happy  to  ob- 
ferve  here  no  fcnfible  diminution  of  them,  lie  fecms  uniformly 
to  fatisfy  himfelf  with  detailing  the  refult  of  expeiience,  which, 
in  givmg  pra£Ucal  in(lru£lion,  is  of  the  utmoit  value. 

Our  readers,  we  doubt  not,  will  feel  foniething  of  the  fufpicioii 
with  which  we  entered  on  the  perufal  jof  this  volume.     Mr  N., 
fome  years  ago,  publiflied  a  very   fenfible  work,  entitled,  •  ITitf 
Vorcing,  Fruit  and  KitcJicn  Gardener ; '  and  it  is  very  natural  ti> 
fufpcft  that  the  prefent  performance  mud  be  little  clfe  than  the 
former  one  in  another  fliape.     Wc  are  in  duty  bound  to  ftate, 
chat  the  fufpicion  is  not  entirely  groundlefs  ;  nor  do  we  fee  how 
the  cafe  could  bo  othr^rwife.     Mr  N.  formerly  flatbed  all  that  had 
been  the  rtfult  of  Ivis  o-wn  experience,  and  he  is  bound  to  do  fo- 
now :    much  of    the  matter   muft    therefore  be  the  fame,   and^ 
the  addition  muft  confift  in  what  he  has  learned  fince  i8q2,  the? 
date,  if  we  miilake  not,  of  the  laft  edition  of  his  former  work-- 

Afte^ 

*  Forcing,  Fruit  and  Kitchen  Gardener,  F.  M.  vol.  Ill,  p.  36^ 
and  Practical  Planter,  vol.  VI,  p.  230. 
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After  allj  the  articles,  as  far  as  we  have  compared  them,  are 
wrought  anew,  and,  in  many  inftances,  much  enlarged ;  the  in« 
trodufloTy  fe6lions,  likewife,  to  the  different  divifions  of  the 
worky  though  containing  much  old  matter,  are  confiderably  ex- 

! sanded.  We  do  not,  indeed,  fee  how  any  man,  who  wrote  the 
ormer  book,  could  have  produced  the  latter  much  more  original 
than  it  is ;  and,  though  we  might  hefitate  to  recommend  both 
works  to  the  fame  perfon,  we  do  not  fcruple  ftrongly  to  recom- 
mend this  volume  to  thofe  who  have  not  the  other,  or  who  would 
choofe  to  have  a  kalendar  for  the  fake  of  cafy  and  convenient  re- 
ference. 

It  would  be  needlefs  to  attempt  a  fuller  analyfis  of  this  work 
than  has  already  been  prefcnced  in  the  author's  own  words ;  and 
it  will  readily  be  perceived  that  it  would  anfwer  no  good  purpofe 
to  offer  extracts  from  fuch  a  performance.  We  (hull  fatisfy  our- 
felves  with  infcrting  a  fmgle  article,  which  can  be  rather  more 
caCly  detached  than  moft  others  ;  it  refpedis  wooden  walls  which 
the  author  has  lately  created  for  the  purpofe  of  producing  fruit. 

*  Fruits, '  says  he,  p.  148,  ^  may  be  produced  in  as  higli  perfection 
On  wooden  walls,  as  on  those  of  brick.  They  are,  no  doubt,  less 
durable,  especially .  if  constructed  in  the  common  way, .  and  carried 
to  a  great  height ;  the  post^  and  supports  being  generally  unguard- 
ed from  the  effects  of  damp,  and  the  winds  having  great  power 
over  them. 

*  I  have  lately  constructed  several  ranpjes  of  wooden  walls,  ex- 
tending to  many  hundred  lineal  feet,  in  a  manner,  I  believe,  entirely 
riew.     They  are  not  perpendicular,  bul  recline  considerably  towards 
the  north,  presenting  h  surface  at  a  better  angle  with  die  sun,  thun  if 
they  were  upright.     They  are  placed  on  sloping  ground,  and  range, 
in  Eve  ranges  or  lines,  due  east  and  west,  at  tlie  distance  of  seven 
yards  from  each  other,  the  southmost  being  five  feet  high  ;  and  the 
■northmost  seven,  forming  a  kind  of  amphitheatre,  that  has  a  very 
pleasing  effect.     They  are  composed  of  imbricated  boarding,  and 
are  laid  ever  with  pitch,  to  give  them  durability.     The  supports 
are  set  on  (not  set  in)  blocks  of  stone,  which  are  sunk  in  the  earth, 
and   firmly  laid  en  solid  foundations,   three  feet  deep  under  the 
ground  level. 

*  On  these  walls  are  planted  the  best  of  fruits,  the  aspects  being 
all  south.  The  trees,  o£  course,  are  trained  horizontally,  in  tlie 
manner  of  espaliers,  and  promise  exceedingly  well.  It  is  thought 
the  flavour  of  the  fruit  will  be  very  much  enhanced  by  the  great  in- 
fluence of  the  sun,  on  account  of  the  sloping  position  of  the  walls, 
and  their  being  black.  Their  north  sides  are  covered  widi  currants, 
to  come  in  late. ' 

We  have  little  doubt  that  thefe  walls  will  anfwer  the  author's 
expeflations,  as  far  as  producing  goo<l  fruit  is  concerned,  but  wc 
cannot  venture  to  recommend  them  in  an  economical  point  of 
view.    Wood  is  fo  enormouily  high  at  prcfent,  and  walls  of  tb*^ 
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kind  muft  Ufl:  fo  (hort  a  while,  compared  with  thofo  of  brick  or 
ftone»  that  it  could  be  no  obje£l  to  ere£l  them,  unlefs  where  one 
would  not  choofe  to  have  a  wall  that  might  not  be  eafily  removed^ 
if  deemed  an  incumbrance.  With  regard  to  colour,  bricks  can  be 
a$  cafilf  painted  as  wood,  and  muft  be  at  leaft  as  warm.  The 
Hope,  Indeed,  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  confidcrable  importance, 
and  is  the  only  peculiar  advantage  of  the  wood  \  but^  whether  it 
be  fufficient  to  balance  the  difadvantages,  may  be  doubted.  The 
author  does  not  fay  at  what  angle  he  placed  his  wooden  walls  ; 
but  the  inclination  cannot  be  great,  fmce  he  has  planted  currants 
on  the  north  (ide.  We  are  fatisfied  that  it  muft  be  attended  with 
confiderable  advantage,  where  fruit  trees  can  be  placed  at  a  con- 
6dcrable  angle  with  the  horizon.  Peaches,  we  arc  informed^ 
have  been  found  to  do  well,  when  trained  over  a  frame  or  trellis, 
on  a  doping  ground  facing  the  fouth,  and  covered  with  glaft.  A 
friend  of  ours  purpofes  to  improve  upon  this,  in  an  orchard 
which  he  has  lately  planted,  by  covering  the  frame  with  tiles^  like 
the  roof  of  a  houfe.  We  have  not  the  leaft  doubt  of  his  fuc- 
cefs;  and,  if  the  experiment  be  only  conduced  with  fufEcient 
care,  it  is  probable  that  he  may  have  peaches  little  inferior,  ei* 
ther  in  quantity  or  quality,  to  thcfe  produced  in  a  peach  houfe. 
It  may  be  fome  objedion  to  this  pbn,  that  it  takes  the  trees  too 
much  out  of  their  natural  pofition,  which  muft  always,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  aiTcct  their  health  ;  but  this  obje£\ion  applies,  more 
or  lefs,  to  every  kind  of  artificial  training. 

The  external  appearance  of  this  volume  is  very  refpeflable  ; 
the  paper  and  type  are  good  \  and  we  have  found  very  little  rea^ 
fon  to  complain  of  typographical  inaccuracies,  Mr  N.'s  ftyle,  we 
think,  is  rather  improved  fince  we  laft  met  with  him,  though  it  ftili 
retains  fomething  of  its  original  charafler.  We  have  been  fome- 
times  puzzled  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  an  expreflSon,  and 
compelled  to  fniile  wlien  the  author  became  very  eloquent.  We 
nmft  not  take  our  leave  of  Mr  N.,  however,  without  noticing  a 
circumftance  much  inore  important  than  that  of  ftyle  ;  we  would 
fcrioufly  advife  him  to  lay  alide  the  indecent  practice  of  fpeak- 
ing  angrily  and  clHVefpedlfuIly  of  his  neighbours.  Let  him  re- 
member that  the  axe  may  Hip  the  helve,  and  wound  him  who 
lifted  it  againft  his  neighbour.  We  underftand  him  perfeflly, 
when  he  fays,  *  Various  are  the  ideas  entertained,  and  the 
devices  practifed  on  this  fubj.^.d  (the  fu»>jecl  of  hot-houfes), 
and  very  far  have  fome  late  fchemers  ir.iflcd  the  public,  who 
have  held  out  a  fliow  of  economy,  and  perfuaded  many  to  alter 
well  conftruclcd  hot-houfes  to  mere  gimcracks ;  with  hot  air- 
jlucs,  and  cold  air-flues  ;  improved  furnaces,  that  fct  the  houfe 
on  fire,  by  way  of  keeping  up  a  regular  heat ! — double  roofi:igs  \ 
'nner  roofings ;  and  much  other  ncnfenfc,  too  tedious  to  enumer- 
ate.* 
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ate. '  What  private  griefs  he  has,  we  know  not ;  but^  this  wc 
know»  that  the  public  feels  no  intereft  in  the  petty  fquabbles  of 
Mr  Walter  Nicol  and  Mr  John  Loudon,  though  it  feels  fome  in« 
tereft  in  the  refult  of  their  knowledge  and  experience.  The  world 
is  furely  wide  enough  for  two  fuch  men  \  and  we  heartily  wifh 
them  both  fuccofs,  as  far  as  they  deferve  it.  I^t  them,  by  a 
feries  of  well  conducted  and  fairly  ftated  experiments,  give  ail 
the  fupport  they  can  to  their  refpe^ive  do£lrincs,  and  the  world 
\dll  do  them  juftice.  Mr  Loudon  is  not  juft  now  before  us ;  we 
are  not,  therefore,  called  upon  to  decide  on  his  merits :  but,  as 
far  as  wc  recoI!e£^,  he  is  more  theoretical,  and  fomewbat  lefs  il* 
liberal,  than  Mr  N.  Being  more  theoretical,  we  condemn  him  ; 
being  lefs  illiberal,  we  praife  him.  Why  Oiouid  our  author  de- 
bafe  Ins  book,  by  fuch  a  note  as  the  following,  which  can  have  no 
other  object  than  to  revile  a  man  who  is  in  his  grave  ? — 

•  Some  of  these  may  probably  have  been  pupils  of  the  late  Mr 
John  Mawer  at  Dairy,  so  much  praised  by  Mr  Loudon  for  his  ex- 
cellence in  forcing.  This  much  I  do  know,  and  often  have  seen* 
that,  both  at  Duddingston  and  at  Dairy,  Mr  Mawer's  grapes  were 
generally  to  be  found  as  here  described  ;  nor  had  be  ever  a  peach 
worth  eating,  or  a  pine  apple  above  a  pound  in  weight '  p.  372. 
note. 

If  Mr  N.  ever  crofs  our  path  again,  with  the  fame  ill  humour 
in  his  face,  and  the  fame  uncivil  expreflions  on  his  tongue,  he 
fhall  not  efcape.  We  a;;2in  moft  heartily  wi(h  him  fuccefs  \  and, 
if  he  confine  himfelf  to  a  detail  of  his  own  experience,  and  to 
thofe  folid  arguments  in  fupport  of  his  prad^ice  which  he  is  well 
able  to  employ,  he  may  always  reckon  on  our  bed  wiflies. 

J. 


A  Short  Address  to  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Northern,  Counties^  on  the 
Prohibition  of  the  Distillaiion  from  Grain,  By  a  Freeholder 
cf  the  County  of  Ross.     Bell  &  Bradfute,  Edinburgh,  18  iO. 

We  have,  on  more  occasions  than  one,  had  occasion  to  notice 
the  impolicy  of  prohibiting  the  use  of  grahi  in  the  distilleries  of 
this  country,  conceiving  the  measure  to  be  dictated  by  a  desire 
to  promote  the  interest  of  the  West  India  planters  and  merchants 
at  the  expense  of  the  landed  interest  of  Britain ;  and  brought  for- 
ward, not  from  any  apprehension  of  bread-corn  being  a  scarce 
article,  but  entirely  because  sugar  and  rum  were  more  plentiful 
articles  in  the  maiket  than  called  for  under  existing  circumstan- 
ces, and,  of  course,  sold  at  lower  prices  than  these  articles  could 
be  cultivated  and  manufactured  in  the  West  Indies.     Had  any 

cloubtf 
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doubts  remained  upon  our  mind  concerning  the  motives  of  those 
who  introduced  the  prohibitory  bill  of  1808^  they  would  have 
been  completely  removed  by  the  judicious  and  dispassionate  ad« 
dress  now  before  us.  The  author  of  that  address  shows^  in  a 
clear  and  explicit  manner,  that  there  was  not  the  sliehtest  reason 
for  passing  the  prohibitory  bill  on  account  of  a  scarcity  of  bread- 
corn.  Nay,  more— he  proves,  beyond  dispute,  that  the  commit- 
tee, upon  whose  report  the  prohibitory  bill  was  introduced,  were 
appointed,  not  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  means  for  guarding 
against  the  calamity  of  famine,  but  merely  to  consider  the  best 
modes  of  relief  to  the  West  Indian  planters  and  merchants.  As 
the  Committee  could  not  devise  any  other  method  for  relieving 
those  planters  and  merchants,  than  compelling  the  legal  distillers 
to  use  sugar  in  place  of  grain  in  the  manufacture  of  spirits,  they 
of  course  recommended  the  prohibitory  bill  to  Parliament^  wbich> 
after  a  strenuous  opposition  from  the  independetit  landed  interest^ 
was  ultimately  adopted.  It  being  quite  plain  to  every  common 
reader,  that  any  measure  to  which  the  support  of  government  is 
given,  will  not  fail  to  be  countenanced  by  the  Legislature,  we  shall 
uot  waste  our  time  in  illustrating  a  point,  which,  in  fact,  stands 
in  no  need  of  illustration.  The  prohibitory  bill,  however,  turn- 
ed the  agriculture  of  Britain  topsy-turvy.  By  lessening  the  de- 
mand for  barley  (a  grain  most  congenial  to  the  soil  of  three 
fourths  of  the  British  isles)  a  stimulant  was  given  to  the  culture 
of  wheat,  which  unfortunately  proved  of  great  disadvantage  to 
those  who  embraced  it.  To  the  culture  of  wheat  we  are  friend- 
ly, where  soil  and  climate  are  favourable ;  but  one  half— we  be- 
lieve ourselves  to  be  in  error — one  fourth — of  the  soil  of  Britain  is 
not  qualified  for  raising  this  valuable  grain,  with  the  slightest  ad- 
vantage to  those  who  are  engaged  in  its  culture. 

But  we  are  detaining  our  readers  from  the  high  treat  which 
they  will  receive  from  perusing  our  author's  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings which  took  place  when  the  prohibitory  bill  was  passed* 
He  says — 

*  The  measure  of  shutting  the  distilleries  as  to  com,  was  founded 
upon  a  recommendation  contained  in  the  report  of  a  Committee  of 
tlie  House  of  Commons,  ordered  to  be  printed  ISth  April  1808. 

*  The  Committee  rested  their  proposition  upon  two  grounds,  per- 
fectly distinct  from  each  other  :  1st,  The  distress  of  the  West  Indi* 
an  merchants  ;  2dy  An  apprehension  of  scarcity  in  Great  Britain. 

*  By  the  intermixture  of  questions  so  obviously  unconnected,  the 
discussion  of  the  measure  became  considerably  complicated.  The 
apprehended  scarcity  was  insisted  on  chiefly  in  Parliament ;  because, 
as  it  was  most  likely  to  excite  an  alarm  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
cither  did  not,  or  could  not  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  it  wa»  best  adapted  to  obtain  supporters :   For  no  man  pre« 
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tended  that  the  cnfibarrassments  of  the  Colonists  were,  of  themselves^ 
sufficient  to  justify  the  prohibition.  -Between  these  grounds,  how- 
evet,  there  was  a  Wide  difference.  For,  while  the  distresses  of  the 
Cc^onists  were  indisputablei  much  doubt  existed  respecting  the  dan- 
ger of  scarcity  ;  and  time  has  shown  that  all  fears  upon  that  topic 
were  ill  founded. 

*  The  ground  which  was  undoubtedly  true,  was  ostensibly  admit- 
ted by  all  not  to  be  enough.  As  to  the  otiier,  there  was  much  differ- 
ence as  to  the  fact  of  danger,  and  still  more  as  to  the  mode  of  pre- 
catition. 

*  But  there  are  many  reasons  for  thinking,  that  though  the  danger 
of  scarcity  was  the  chief  pretence,  the  distress  of  tlie  Colonists  wa$ 
the  real  cause  of  the  measure  ;  and  if  this  can  be  made  out,  it  will 
enable  us  the  more  fully  to  appreciate  the  justice  and  policy  of  sacri- 
ficixlg  the  landed  to  the  colonial  interest.  1  shall  mention  a  few  cir- 
cumstances which  can  lead  to  no  other  couclosion. 

'  1.  The  Committee  which  recommended  the  prohibition  were  ap- 
pointed, not  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  means  for  guarding' 
against  die  calamity  of  famine,  but  merely  to  consider  modes  of 
IVest  Indian  relief. 

*  The  following  were  tlie  terms  of  their  appointment.  **  The 
**  Committee  were  appointed  to  inquire  and  report  how  fsir,  and  un- 
**  det  what  circumstances,  it  may  be  practicable  and  expedient  to 
•*  confine  the  distilleries  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  use  of  sugar 
**  and  molasses  only  ;  and  also  what  other  provision  can  be  made  for 
*'  the  relief  of  tlie  growers  of  sugar  in  the  British  West  India  Colo- 
nies ;  and  to  report  the  same,  witli  their  observations  and  opinion 
thereupon,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  House  :  and  they  were  em- 
povrered  to  report  the  minutes  of  evidence  taken  before  them. " 

*  From  the  words,  "  and  also  what  other  provision  can  be  made 
for  the  relief  of  the  growers  of  sugar,  **  &c.  it  is  very  obvious, 

ihat  the  distress  of  the  West  India  merchants  was  the  chief,  nay, 
in  fact,  the  only  object  to  which  the  Committee  were  directed  to  at- 
tend. There  is  nothing  concerning  scarcity  here.  If,  however,  se- 
rious apprehensions  had  been  entertained  with  regard  to  it,  a  Com- 
mittee would  have  been  nominated  to  consider  of  that  subject  alone. 
I>ecency,  indeed,  required,  that  a  scheme  so  deeply  affecting  the 
interests  of  the  landed  proprietor  should  not  be  proposed  entirely 
witliout  investigation.  Wlien,  also,  it  was  discovered,  that  in  1 807 
there  had  been  a  bad  crop  of  barley,  and  that  the  ports  of  the  Con- 
tinent were  shut  again&t  us,  the  alleged  dread  of  a  scarcity  was  a 
theme  too  obvious,  and  susceptible  of  too  plausible  embellishment, 
to  be  permitted  to  escape.  If  any  man  doubts,  that,  to  relieve  tlie 
West  Indians  was  the  principal  motive  which  guided  the  conduct  of 
the  Committee,  let  him  read  tlie  report,  and  he  will  find  in  it  suffi- 
cient evidence  upon  that  point. 

*  We  might  naturally  imagine,  that  a  Committee,  the  membert 
«f  whicli  intended  to  examine  into  the  awfully  momentous  subject  of 
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:in  apprehended  scarcity,  would  have  made  it  the  chief  cHiject  of 
their  immediate  research.  What  line  do  they  pursue  ?  True  to  the 
rctms  of  tlieir  appointment,  they  begin  wirfi  the  case  of  the  sugar 
frrowers.  Alter  a  short  recital  of  facts,  proving  the  distress  of  that 
body,  the  Committee  observe :  "  From  all  these  considerations, 
*'  your  Committee  submit,  tliat  the  case  of  distress  thus  made  out* 
•*  is  as  urgent  as  it  is  severe  ;  that  therefore  it  is  not  only  necessary 
''  to  adopt  measures  of  permanent  relief,  but  also  such  as  may  have 
^  an  early  operation,  and  apply  to  the  cominsr  crop,  in  order  to  pre- 
«*  vent  the  accumulation  of  distre-^s  that  will  otherwise  arise  before 
"  any  such  ulterior  regulations  can  take  effect.  "  The  idea  of  jt^iffi&'<. 
/;/  relieving  the  planters,  was  evidently  that  which  most  strongly  in- 
fluenced their  minds. 

*  The  Committee,  accordingly,  after  giving  an  account  and  ab- 
stract of  the  quantity  of  suf:ar  imported  into  Great  Britain  for  a  cer- 
tain term  of  years,  tell  the  House,  "  With  a  view  to  apply  as  speedy 
*^  a  relief  as  possible  to  the  case  thus  made  outy  your  Committee 
<'  proceeded  to  consider  of  the  expediency  of  prohibiting  the  distil- 
'*  lerics  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  any  part  thereof*  from  the  use 
**  of  grain,  and  confining  tliem  to  that  of  sugar  and  molasses. " 
Who  requires  any  further  proof,  that  to  assist  the  Colonies  was  the 
only  design  of  the  Committee,  and,  consequently,  that  of  those  by 
whom  they  v/cre  appointed  ?  They  then  proceed  to  consider  the  in*- 
tercsts  of  die  revenue,  distillers  and  landholders.  Sttll,  not  a  world 
about  scarcity  ;  and,  although  the  report  consists  of  but  fifteen 
pages,  it  is  not  till  the  thirteentli  page  that  they  notice  any  ^pre* 
hcnsinns  of  it.  There,  indeed,  after  saying  that  we  import  grain^ 
but  little  or  no  barley,  they  say,  **  Your  Committee,  taking  Itoto  their 
"  most  serious  consideration  the  state  of  our  foreign  relations,  and 
•*  the  consequent  probability  that  our  usual  supply  of  grain  from  fi>- 
*'  reign  countries  may  fail  us,  arc  naturally  led  to  suggest  measnrcs 
"  of  precaution,  which  may  eventually  ward  off  so  great  an  evil.  *• 
They  then  state,  tliat  the  above  mentioned  prohibition  would  be  a 
measnre  of  precaution,  because  it  would  leave  for  food  470^000  quar- 
ters of  grain.  How  very  fortunate  ! — that  what  was  indispensaUy 
necessary  for  the  speedy  relief  of  the  planters,  should  also  be  a  wise 
precaution  !  Is  there  jict  sometliing  suspicious  in  so  remarkable  a 
coincidence  ?  But  let  us  refer  to  a  passage  in  Mr  Barham's  speech, 
23d  May  1808.  This  gentleman  is  the  great  parliamentary  advo- 
cate of  clic  West  Indian  interest  The  speech  appears  to  be  moH 
accurately  reported  ;  and,  as  it  was  published  in  die  form  of  a. -pam- 
phlet, it  was  probably  corrected  by  himself.  He  says,  *'  -But,^  Siry 
**  the  reason  why  this  partic\ilar  mode  of  relief  is  urged,  is-tjiisf 
«  «^that  it  is  the  only  one  which  is  immediate.  .  Other  things  may 
**  perhaps  do  more  permanent  good— ^but  their  e£Fect  is  distant.  The 
*'  Colohies  cannot  live  so  long  as  to  wait  the  result.  If  there  wvrq 
^'  other  modes  of  relief,  can  gentlemen  imagine  that  those  imteiested 
^  for  the  Colonics  would  be  so  absurd  as  to  persly  in  jitriviqg^for 
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"  4bat  which  tfacy  w^re  least  Ukdy  to  obtain  ?  Would  they,  by  pre- 
<<  ietence^  dioose  to  contend  with  the  most  powerfal  interest  in  this 
**  -  Hoase  or. the  country  \ "  The  secret  is  thus  disclosed.  This  great 
aikhority  tells  us,  that  the  existence  of  the  Colonies  is  at  stake ;  that 
the  measure  in  question  is  the  only  one  which  can  do  good,  because 
it  SI  the  only  one  which  is  immediate.  He  enforces  his  argument  by 
this  oogent  reason^  that  if  the  mat;er  were  not  so,  the  West  Indians 
would  never  contend  vrith  the  landed  interest.  No  ingenuity  can  ez< 
plain  faway  this  confiission.  What  credit,  consequently*  can  be  girea 
to  the  candour  of  those  West  Indians,  who  pretended  to  admit,  that 
the  situation  of  the  Colonies  alone  was  not  a  sufficient  ground  for 
the  prohibition  ?  Is  it  not  clear,  that  they  would  prefer  to  injure  a- 
griculture  to  a  degree  at  least,  to  losing  what  was  alleged  to  be  the 
only  efficient  mode  of  relieving  thems^ves  I  It  is  vam,  therefore, 
to  say^  that  the  -fear  of  scarcity  infiuence4  the  principal  promoters  of 
this  prroject.  To  return,  however,  to  the  report  of  the  Committee. 
Ih  page  14.  they  say,  "  Your  Committee  recommend,  in  the  strong- 
*^  est  manner,  diat  any  bill  to  be  brought  in,  in  consequence  of  this 
"•  report^  should  contain  a  clause,  granting  a  power  to  the  King  in 
**  CoonciU  upon  a  sufficient  notice,  to  do  away  the  suspension,  and 
^.  allow  the  distillers  to  carry  on  their  trade  in  the  accustomed  man- 
'^  iier» "  An  ^peal  to  the  King  in  Council !  That  is,  an  appeal  to 
tlie  very  Mmisters  by  whom  the  Committee  were  appointed,  and  by 
whom,  in  Pafliament,  the  West  Indians  were  so  eminently  assisted. 
I  maintain*  that  this  rccommendatien  was  inserted  obviously  to  mi- 
tigate opposition,  there  being  no  intention  of  acting  upon  it.  For^ 
as  the  relief  of  the  Colonies  was  the  object  of  the  measure,  so  it  is 
plain  that  this  could  not  be  affected,  in  any  way,  by  the  price  of  bar- 
i«y.  While,  therefore,  that  object  remained  unattained,  it  is  evi- 
dent* that  no  fall  in  che  value  of  barley  would  induce  Ministers  to 
open  the  distilleries  by  an  order  in  council.  Has  not  the  fact  exact- 
ly corresponded  with  this  reasoning  \ '     p.  2 — 10. 

Our  author  next  goes  on  to  show,  that  there  was  not  the  sltght« 
est  reason  -for  apprehending  a  scarcity  of  bread-corn  in  1808  ;  a 
point  about  which  no  man — not  even  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee— ever  doubted.  From  thence  he  infers,  with  much  justice^ 
that  the  prohibition  was  not  occasioned  by  any  dread  of  scnrcU 

-  *  L^t  us  consider  the  prices  of  grain  in  1 808,  and  compare  tliem 
with  the  prices  in  1795  and  1800,  when  the  distilleries  were  shut> 
afld  with  chose  of  1 802,  when  they  were  again  opened.  At  tlie  time 
the  Committee  recommended  the  suspension,  wheat  was  at  70s.  pe: 
quarter ;  barley  S9s. ;  and  oats  S3s.  Now,  in  July  1795,  wheat  was 
at  84^. ;  and  in  August  it  rose  to  108s. ;  other  grain  being  in  pro- 
portion. In-  December  1800,  when  the  next  suspension  ^vas  thought 
topedietit,  wheat  had  risen  to  l^s. ;  barley  to  71s.  ;  and  oats  to  39s. 
In  May  1808,  when  the.  bill  was  under  discussion>thc  price  of  wheat 
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was  only  72s. ;  barley  40s. ;  and  oats  34s«  And*  what  is  very  re- 
markable, when  the  prohibition  was  taken  off  in  180%  wheat  was 
then  75s.  6d.  ;  barley  445. ;  oats  23s.  4d. ;  which  ^was  5s.  6d.  high- 
er for  wheat,  and  4s.  for  barley,  than  when  the  Committee  advised 
the  prohibition  to  take  place. 

'  Here,  then,  we  Hnd,  that  in  1808,  the  price  of  wheat,  the  grain 
most  used  by  far  as  human  food,  was  by  no  means  high  ;  not  so 
high,  indeed,  as  when  the  distilleries  were  opened  in  1802.  But  the 
foreij^n  ports  were  shut  against  us.  They  were  f— and  had  been  so 
during  tlie  whole  winter  ;  yet  wheat  was  never  known  to  have  kept 
.It  a  more  uniform  price.  If,  then,  the  situation  of  our  foreign  re« 
lations  had  produced  no  prejudicial  e£Fect  on  the  value  of  wheat-— 
for,  up  to  the  end  of  May,  the  price  continued  moderate  and  steady 
— ^what  reason  was  there  to  think,  that  in  the  few  remaining  months 
we  should  be  reduced  to  waut  ?  Did  men  really  imagine,  that  any 
other  cause  than  a  consciousness  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  supply  on 
hand,  maintained  i^heat  at  so  reasonable  a  rate  ? 

*  Corn-dealers,  surely,  would  not  scruple  to  take  the  fair  profit  t0 
which,  from  the  state  of  the  market,  they  were  entitled.  The  prices 
were  moderate  ;  consequently,  the  supply  must  have  been  abundant. 
The  steadiness  of  the  price,  coupled  with  its  lowness,  is  decisive  on 
the  question  of  apprehended  scarcity  ;  because  the  opposite  supposi* 
tion  must  necessarily  involve  (among  others)  the  glaring  absuxxlityy 
that  the  farmers  and  corn-dealers  sold  tlieir  commodity^  during  a 
long  period,  much  below  its  worth  ;  for  it  is  obvious,  that  the  real 
value  of  an  article  must  rise  in  proportion  to  the  deficiency  of  the 
supply  to  the  efficient  demand. '     p.  12 — 14. 

It  is  next  shown,  that  if  scarcity  had  been  apprehended,  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  was  calculated  to  augment  the  e- 
vii.  On  this  point,  our  author  expresses  himself  in  forcible 
terms  \  and  argues  the  matter  clearly  and  perspicuously.  He 
says — 

'  It  is,  besides,  hardly  possible  to  suppose,  that  an  apprehension 
<,{  impending  scarcity  could  form  any  great  portion  of  the  reason  for 
Mopping  distillation  from  grain ;  because  the  measure,  especially  at 
that  season,  was  manifestly  calculated  to  aggravate  the  evil  which 
its  advisers  represented  it  as  adapted,  in  some  degree,  to  avert.  Let 
lis  examine  the  efTects  of  the  alarm  necessarily  arising  from  it.  The 
report  was  ordered  to  be  printed  13th  April  1808.  The  recommen- 
el;ition,  with  which  it  concluded,  was  consequently  generally  known 
by  the  2 1st  of  April.  A  very  strong  presumption  existed  long  an- 
terior, tliat  such  would  be  the  result  of  the  Committee^s  opmion. 
The* alarm,  therefore,  was  diffused  over  the  kingdom,  before  the  bar- 
ky seed-time  commenced.  And  would  not  the  closing  of  the  mar- 
V/t,  arising  from  the  distilleries,  check  production  ?  I  think  that  ef- 
^•ci  must  have  been  inevitable.  For,  in  such  circunutances^  it  is 
ckar,  that  a  farmcrj  who  had  depended  upon  the  distiUeriet  as  a 
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WMxhtt  for  pert  of  his  barley,  would  endearoar  to  use,  in  some  o* 
ther  nttmunr,  the  land  which  he  had  previously  destined  to  its  culti* 
▼ation.  ' 

*  The  alarm  occasioned  by  the  measure  about  to  be  plDposed^  o- 
perated  in  another  manner  equally  injurious,  with  respect  to  any 
danger  of  a  scarcity.  The  distillers,  accustomed  to  work  from  malt 
and  barley,  bought  it  up  at  any  price.  The  alarm  accordingly  in- 
creased the  consumption  of  the  stock  in  hand,  while  it  prevented  the 
usual  quantity  of  barley  from  being  sown.  Thus  the  danger  of 
scarcity,  if  any  existed  at  that  season,  must  have  been  considerably 
increawd  by  the  agitation  necessarily  preceding  and  accompanying 
the  enactment  of  the  prohibition. 

*  After  considering  the  facts  of  the  case,  will  any  man  pretend, 
that  West  Indian  relief  was  not  the  real  motive  of  prohibiting  dis- 
tillatiou  from  grain  ?  Who  can  affirm,  if  there  had  been  no  distress 
among  the  sugar  growers,  that  such  a  proposition  would  have  been 
brought  forward  ?  And  yet  it  cannot  be  too  frequently  repeated, 
that  in  Parliament  it  was  distinctly  admitted  by  die  West  Indians 
and  their  leading  supporters,  that  their  case  was  not  a  sufficient  cause 
for  interfering  with  the  agriculture  of  the  country.  Whether  there 
was  much  sincerity  in  this  admission,  I  leave  for  those  who  have  ^u 

tended  to  their  whole  conduct  in  this  business,  to  determine. ' 

p.  15—17. 

The  supporters  of  the  prohibition  have  often  contended,  that 
as  we  must  import  bread- corn,  it  was  more  politic  to  use  sugar 
in  the  distilleries,  thereby  encouraging  the  culture  of  the  West 
India  islands,  than  to  use  our  corn  in  the  manufacture  of  spirits. 
These  sapient  gentlemen,  to  be  sure,  seldom  took  the  trouble  of  re- 
flecting, that  it  is  wheat  the  country  stands  in  need  of,  not  barley, 
the  grain  used  in  the  distilleries,  of  which  we  always  have,  and, 
from  the  nature  of  our  climate  and  soil,  must  always  have,  a  super- 
abundance. The  only  excuse  which  can  be  received  is,  that  tnese 
f;entlemen  do  not  know  that  wheat,  the  general  grain  used 
or  bread  corn,  has  been  long  prohibited  in  the  distilleries  \  bar- 
ley and  oats  being  the  only  grains  used  in  the  distillation  of  spi- 
rits. 

*  We  have  been  told,  that  the  prohibition  is  politic  ;  because,  as 
we  import  so  much  grain,  it  is  absurd  to  consume  in  the  distilleries 
tliat  which  ought  to  be  applied  more  directly  to  the  use  of  man.  The 
expense  of  importation  is  represented  as  a  serious  evil.  But  an  easy 
and  complete  answer  to  this  argument  readily  occurs.  Our  import- 
ation consists  principally  %{  wheat.  Of  barley,  which  is  chiefly 
used  in  the  distilleries,  no  importation  of  any  consequence  takes 
place.  Barley  is  proved  in  evidence  to  be  indispensable  upon  many 
soils  in  England ;  in  the  Northern  District,  it  is  unquestionably  so, 
to  the  new  system  of  cultivation.  Wheat,  accordingly,  could  not 
be  substituted  for  barley  to  any  great  extent  '  The  prohibition,  there* 
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i'ore,  must  prevent  die  raising  of  a  certain  quantity  of  barley,  and* 
cannot  cause  the  production  of  a  greatly  additionsll  quantity  <»f 
wheat.  It  may,  I  think,  be  left  for  agriculturists  to  decidCf  whe- 
ther the  benefit  arising  from  the  culture  of  a  rather  larger  propftr- 
Lion  of  wheat,  upon  ground  probably  not  well  suited  to  the  purfio^y 
^mU  counterbalance  the  evil  resulting  from  an  interruption  of  th^r 
improved  system,  produced  by  striking  oflF  one  marleet  for  barley. 
The  agriculture  of  France  is  said  to  be  encouraged  by  our  coosump- 
lion  of  French  wheat ;  and  it  is  proposed,  whimsically  enough,  tb 
promote  that  of  Great  Britain,  by  interfering  with  the  system  upon 
trhich,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  judges^  it  can  be  most  profitably 
carried  on. '     p.  1 8 — 20* 

One  of  our  objections  to  the  prohibitory  bill,  when  it  passed,, 
was,  that  smuggling,  both  internal  and  foreign,  would  thereby 
be  greatly  increased.  That  we  were  not  wrong  in  making  ihzi 
objection,  is  prored  by  the  following  passage. 

*  It  was  predicted  that  smuggling  must  greatly  iucrftase.  Has 
not  that  prediction  been  fulfilled  ?  This  is  plainly  proved'  By  the  let- 
ter of  the  Lord  Advocate,  last  August,  to  the  Sheriffs,  and  the  ex*= 
traordinary  enclosure  signed  by  A.  Pearson,  which  it  contained. 
Smuggling,  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  ill-advised  pr<^ibit!on» 
as  well  as  of  the  injudicious  system  which  before' prefailbd  respit- 
ing Highland  distillers,  must  have  increased  to  an  enofmdu?  degreb« 
to  have  called  forth  these  admonitions.  *     p.  22. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  have  a  high  opinion  of  this  pamphlet,  as 
if  is  written  with  temper  and  judgment,  and  conveys  a  correct 
cind  appropriate  view  of  the  bearings  and  consequences  of  the 
prohibitory  bill.  Tlie  public  mind,  however,  is  so  apt  to  go 
with  the  minister,  that  we  are  doubtful  whether  or  not  the  slight* 
est  benefit  will  be  derived  from  the  salutary  truths  therein  con- 
tained. Indeed,  as  the  minister  of  the  day  is  supposed  to  in- 
fluence the  sentiments  of  more  than  one  half  of  the  public,  there 
is  slender  reason  to  expect  that  the  proliibition  will  be  removed,. 
GO  long  as  he  and  his  friends  are  pleased  to  con^der  it  as  a  neces- 
sary measure.  N. 


f/////.s'  on  the  Economic  uf  Feeding  Siork,  and  bfttcring  the  Condi" 
tUm  if  the  Poor.  13y  J.  C.  Curwcn,  Efq.  M.  P.  Workington 
Hall,  Cumberland,     pp.  364.     London.    1808. 

Wn  had  occafion,  in  the  First  Number  of  this  volume  (p.  TS.), 
to  make  fome  animadverfions  upon  Mr  Curwcn's  Report  to  the 
Workington  Society  for  1B095  which  Report  appeared  in  our 
eyes  to  have  been  hoftily  executed,  therefore  dcfcflive  in  fe- 
v-rral  rcfpefls.     The  prcfcnt  woik,  which,  fomehow  or  other,  was 
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<ml]r  ieot  os  a  few  day$  ago,  merits  a  diiiercnr  chara£l€T.  It  is 
xeguiarly  coii^>a£iBd--"fyilematica]Iy  aixaiiged— contaiiu  many  ex- 
cellent and  judicious  obfervations  upon  various  important  fub«> 
je£l^— in  sborti  proves  the  author  to  oe  both  a  diftinguiflicd  agri- 
Cttlturisti  and  an  eminent  friend  to  everv  thing  connected  with  the 
vrelfare  and  prosperity  of  the  British  nation. 

In  a  sensible  and  appropriate  preface,  Mr  Curwen  describes 
the  causes  which  have  of  late  contributed  to  produce  a  material 
change  in  the  rural  system  of  Great  Britain.     He  says, 

*  A  more  rapid  revolution  of  public  opinion  has  seldom  taken 
place,  tlian  has  been  observed  in  Great  Biltatn  within  these  ftw  last 
years,  in  the  increased  estimation  and  importance  attached  to  agri- 
culture.— But  a  short  period  since,  it  was  received  by  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  community,  as  a  mere  mechanical  operation,  re- 
quiring scarcely  more  intellect  to  direct  tlian  to  perform,  and  in 
which  he  who  guided  the  plough  was  reduced  nearly  on  a  level 
widi  his  beast.  Nor  were  the  political  axioms  adopted  at  the  com- 
menccHKnt  of  this  reign  favourable  to  the  interests  of  agriculture, 
or  calculated  to  raise  it  in  the  opinion  of  the  country.  The  f:i«Jiion- 
able  political  doctrine  of  the  day  asserted  it  to  be  more  advanta- 
l^eous  for  Great  Britain  to  import  grain,  than  to  grow  it.  The 
changes  made  in  die  system  of  tlie  Coiti  Laws  hi  17G6,  founded  on 
these  opinions,  operated  to  the  depressing  of  agriculture,  and  to  die 
aggranJixemenl  of  commerce.  From  that  moment  tlie  export  cf 
jjrain  almost  ciit'riely  ceased,  and  we  becaRie  ourselves  importers,  with 
a  deficit  increasing  annualiy,  and  that  to  a  most  alarming  dec^rce 

*  To  v/liat  exier.L  our  dependence  on  foreign  countries  might  hav.: 
proceeded,  it  is  diflicult  to  determine  ;  for,  in  proportion  as  our  de- 
mands for  grain  were  augmented,  so  were  the  exports  of  our  ma- 
nufactures, anvl  with  thorn  tJie  number  of  unproductive  hands  in- 
creased and  exieiiJeJ  ;  and  our  national  prosperity  had  the  appear- 
ance of  being  in  a  most  flourishing  state  of'  advancement.  The  year-* 
of  scarcity,  hov/evcr,  taught  us  a  very  important  truth,  (one  which 
we  unhappily  purchased  with  much  misery,  and  wliich  the  predilec- 
tion for  commerce  had  induced  the  nation  entirely  to  overIo<'ik), — 
that  whiht  we  were  nKuiufaclurers  for  all  tlie  world,  we  were  in 
the  utmost  danger  of  being  starved  at  Iiome  for  want  cf  bread. 
Tlie  wise  measures  adopted  by  Pailiament  in  consequence  ct  tli" 
sulTerings  of  the  countr/,  together  widi  other  causes,  have  excited 
a  spirit  cf  improvement,  that  bids  fair  not  only  to  produce  a  supply 
of  grain  equal  to  our  piesent  wants,  but  to  provide  likewise  for  a 
<rreat  increar>e  of  populitlon. 

*  I  should  contend,  that  in  every  well-regulated  state,  agriculture 
ought  to  form  die  basis  of  Its  greatness,  and  commerce  m'.rely  tl>e 
superstructure  ;  and  that  the  first  and  principal  object  oi  considera- 
tion should  be,  to  provide  victual  necessary  for  the  maintcnanri;  ot 
V'tf  whole  community  :    thii  acconjplished,  whatever  portion  cf  the 
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population  remained  without  employment,  would  fiurlf  measnre  the 
ejctent  to  which  manufactures  could  be  carried  on  with  safety  and 

advantage. 

*  A  sufficiency  of  food  being  once  secured  for  the  present  popula- 
tion, a  surplus  of  the  necessaries  of  life  would  ere  long  accrue  \  ^d 
thence  a  spirit  of  external  trade  and  commercial  enterprise  be  ex* 
cited  with  the  best-founded  expectations  of  permanent  advantage. 

*  It  appears  consonant  to  the  wisdom  of  Providence,  chat  the 
productions  of  the  earth  should  be  greatly  diversified,  as  a  motive 
and  stimulus  of  human  exertion ;  and  that,  in  the  commonwealth 
of  kingdoms,  the  most  distant  nations  should  be  reciprocally  de- 
pendent upon  each  other  for  what  is  necessary,  convenient,  or  use 
ful  to  the  greater  enjoyment  of  human  existence ;  and  doubtless 
tliis  inherent  principle  of  action  cannot  be  suspended  by  the  violent 
and  arbitrary  measures  of  a  successful  despot.  He  may  indeed  suc- 
ceed for  a  moment  in  interrupting,  and  perhaps  suspending,  com- 
mercial intercourse ;  but  he  cannot  long  resist  the  impulse  ofgeneral 
feeling  and  the  common  sense  and  reason  of  mankind. 

^  In  the  present  awful  crisis  of  public  affairs,  which  threatens  to 
prove  ruinous  to  numbers,  and  yet  which  may  not  be  ultimately 
injurious  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  empire, — should  the  par- 
tial suspension  of  trade  throw  a  part  of  the  manufacturing  popula- 
tion and  capital  into  the  employment  of  agriculture,  and  thereby 
accelerate  the  internal  improvement  of  the  country,— the  security  of 
the  empire  would  be  promoted,  and  its  real  strength  and  power  in- 
creased. 

*  In  the  course  of  the  last  forty  years,  many  patriotic  individuals 
have  exerted  tlicmselvcs  to  rouse  the  attention  of  the  landed  prp- 
prictors,  and  of  the  country  at  large,  to  the  importance  of  agricul- 
ture ;  and  tlicir  labours  have  not  been  unsuccessful  in  representing 
it  as  a  pursuit  worthy  of  tlie  application  of  gentlemen,  affording  a 
rational  «ind  pleiisurable  source  of  amusement,  and  combining,  in  a 
liigli  degree,  indiviJiiul  profit  with  jniblic  advantage. 

'  Amongst  the  first  books  of  modern  husbandry  may  be  reckoned 
Lord  Kaimcs's  "  Gentleman  Farmer.  " — That  great  and  good  man, 
to  whose  friend bhip  I  owed  so  many  personal  obligations,  did  not 
content  liimself  with  mere  tlicorctical  opinions,  but  set  a  noble  ex," 
ami>1c  of  iniprovcr^.ent  on  liis  estates  at  BI air-Drum mond  ;  and  to 
liini  we  arc  indebted  for  llie  first  suggestions  of  tlic  establishment  of 
a  Board  of  Agriculture.  About  the  same  period,  the  successful 
exertions  of  a  single  individual  (Mr  Bakewell)  called  forth  the  pub- 
lic attcntiorj,  by  his  intelligent  and  indefatigable  experiments  in  the 
iniproven:ent  of  stock. 

*  To  th"  Bishop  rf  I.an Jaff  the  nation  owes  its  first  acquaintance 
v.ith  the  importance  of  chemistry,  as  connected  with  agriculture  ; 
and  from  ];is  ingenious  labours  we  are  now  reaping  tlic  aovantag^  of 
jnany  valiiiiblc  .md  important  discoveries. 

«  N^tur  J  !:istcvy,  bctauy,  and  mechanics,  have  respectively  con- 
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tolKUted  to  promote,  extend,  and  faciliute  the  various  objects  of  I 
agricultaral  industry ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  researches  of 
the  learned,  and  particularly  of  the  author  of  the  "  Husbandry  of 
the  Antients, "  have  stamped  upon  it  the  character  of  distinguii^ed 
approbation,  and  traced  it  down  to  us  from  periods  of  the  highest 
and  most  virtuous  antiquity.  And  thus  a  combination  of  causes 
has  inferred  this  solid  truth,  that  the  best  informed  and  greatest 
men  cannot  better  secure  their  glory  and  happiness,  than  by  en- 
couraging a  pursuit,  as  productive  of  pleasure  and  profit,  as  of  trile 
independence  and  feelings  of  national  attachment. 

*  The  memory  of  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford  must  be  ever  dear  to 
the  country,  from  the  zeal  and  ability  with  which  he  espoused  the  in- 
terests of  agriculture.  It  was  reserved  for  this  manly  and  patriotic 
character,  aided  by  Mr  Coke  and  other  public  spirited  individuals, 
to  draw  forth  the  intelligent  farmer  from  his  relative  obscurity,  and 
place  him  in  that  respectable  point  of  view,  to  which  that  merito- 
rious and  spirited  class  of  individuals  are  so  justly  entitled.  By  the 
examples  of  such  men,  the  country  has  been  induced  to  regard  with 
favour,  and  reward  with  approbation,  the  exertions  of  those  engaged 
in  the  labours  of  agriculture. 

'  To  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  to  its  indefatigable  President* 
Sir  John  Sinclair,  the  country  is  largely  indebted.  Nor  is  there  any 
incorporated  body,  from  whose  exertions  the  nation  has  derived 
snore  real  benefit  than  from  those  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  who  have  been  the  patrons  of  many  valuable  discoveries, 
and  at  all  times  the  strenuous  promoters  of  agriculture.  *  Pref. 
p.  vii — XV. 

The  first  subject  treated  of,  is  the  feeding  of  work-horses  witli 
steamed  potatoes.  Mr  Curwen  commenced  this  mode  cf  feeding 
horses  in  October  iMOl,  influenced  thereto  by  a  great  sc;*rcity  of 
hay  at  that  period— a  scarcity  so  great  in  the  north  of  England, 
wnere  an  immense  number  of  horses  are  kept  for  working  thf 
collieries,  as  to  raise  apprehensions  that  no  considerable  supply 
could  be  obtained  at  any  price.  The  difliculties  he  had  to  en- 
counter were  numerous ;  and,  of  these,  the  prejudices  cf  his 
servants,  as  always  happens  when  new  practices  are  introduced, 
were  not  the  smallest.  But  by  unremitting  perseverance  and  at- 
tention, he  vanquished  the  difficulties  that  stood  in  his  way. 

*  That  I  succeeded,  *  says  he,  *  must  be  in  a  great  measure,  if 
not  entirely,  attributed  to  the  imperious  necessity  which  kft  no 
room  for  option.  It  was  brought  to  this  alternative — potatoes, 
or  nothing. '  In  this  way,  the  steaming  of  potatoes  was  introdu- 
ced ;  and  prejudices  having  gradually  abated,  the  practice  becain*^ 
every  day  more  and  more  familiar  to  those  concerned,  so  as  uc 
last  to  be  executed  with  the  like  facility  as  any  other  branch- of 
rural  work. 

The  benefits  arising,  in  Mr  Curweu'i  case,  from  feeding  hor.M^i 
on  potatoes,  ar?  thui  illu-trarcd. 
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^  In  the  first  season,  above  sixty  thousand  stone  of  potatoes  weie 
steamed.  The  quantity  has  annually  increased.  The  report  of  my 
large  consumption  has  brought  considerable  importations  from  Scot- 
land and  Ireland ;  and  I  have  been  able  to  purchase  them  froin 
three  halfpence  to  twopence  halfpenny  per  stone ;  and  by  takii^ 
vrhole  cargoes,  it  has  aiForded  me  tlic  means  of  occasionally  seUtog 
them  to  the  poor  much  below  the  market  price. 

<  A  strong  argument  in  favour  of  potatoes,  in  preference  to  kay, 
is,  the  case  and  facility  with  which  they  can  be  conveyed,  and  like- 
wise iheir  being  exempt  from  injury  by  water  carriage.  Were  I  fo 
contract  for  my  supply,  I  should  be  a  considerable  gainer,  as  the 
lands  near  Workington  are  let  from  40s.  to  6k  per  acre ;  in  Scot* 
land  and  Ireland  at  not  20s. ;  and  labour  is  proportion  ably  cheap. 

'  Combined  with  the  individual  saving,  is  that  of  the  public* 
Thus,  a  hundred  horses,  constantly  fed  on  hay,  uould  require  two 
stone  per  day, — or,  for  each  horse,  7i^0  stone  per  annum  ;  and  sup- 
posing a  ton  and  a  half  per  acre,  each  horse  would  consume  the 
produce  of  tliree  acres.  Two  stone  of  potatoes,  per  diem,  would, 
on  ground  of  the  best  quality,  be  little  above  the  third  of  an  acre  s 
the  saving  would  consequently  be,  two  acres  and  a  half  on  each 
horse,  or  250  upon  those  I  am  obliged  to  keep, 

*  I  was  very  sanguine  in  my  expectations,  of  succeeding  wish 
wheat  after  potatoes  ;  but,  on  wet  ground,  tlie  risk  of  season  is  so 
great,  and  the  failures  so  frequent,  that  I  have  relinquished  the 
system,  and  take  oats  drilled  and  sown  down  with  clover;   and 
wheat,  from  tlie  clover  root,  the  succeeding  year.     The  change. in 
my  mode  of  feeding  horses  has  proved  very  advantageous  to  the 
purchasers  of  hay  :  formerly  my  wants  were  the  barometer  of  price, 
now  it  seldom  exceeds  4/.  per  ton.     Two  years  ago  it  was  at  %L 
and  10/. ;  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  no  less  matter  of,  fact, 
tliat  several  of  my  own  farmers  purchased  hay  for  the  feeding  cl 
their  horses,  which  were  employed  in  the  sumc  work  as  mine  that 
were  fed  on  potatoes,  purchased  at  2id.  or  3d.  per  stone ;  the  al- 
lowance of  oats  the  same.     A  great  difference,  indeed,  in  point  of 
condition,  there  undoubtedly  was;  but  xhU  difference  was  in  favour 
pf  the  horses  fed  on  potatoes. 

*  Six  years  have  now  elapsed  since  I  adopted  this  plan,  which 
must  be  allowed  to  have  afforded  a  full  and  fair  opportunity  for 
making  a  deliberate  and  dispassionate  estimate  of  its  merits. 

*  First,  as  to  the  saving  of  expence  :  Secondly,  as  to  its  being  a 
food  on  which  horses  can  perform  their  work :  Thirdly^  as  it  affects 
the  health  and  condition  of  the  horses.  Upon  all  these  points,  I 
have  no  doubt  or  hesitation  in  declaring,  that  the  potatoe  feed  ha?, 
ilecidedly  tlic  advantage,  and  I  make  this  assertion  with  the  moru 
satisfaction,  as  it  will  be  corroborated  by  every  person  who  has  fair- 
ly  made  the  experiment. 

*  The  objections  tliat  are  commonly  urged  against  steaming  o; 
potatoes,  are,  laljouri  fuel,  and  the  first  cost  o^  the  apparatus.     In 
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eppoMden  to  the^e,  I  shoujd  state,  that  the  saving  between  die  cost 
^  h%j  taci  potatoes  (where  land  i<i  of  considerably  value)  is  suck 
as  abundantly  to  compensate  the  expenses  attending  steaming  ;  an  j 
the  superior  condition  and  health  of  the  horse  is  a  further  argument 
in  its  favour.  As  a  proof  ouihcit-'ut  to  establish  these  f^cts^  I  should 
U^stancf,  that  it  requires  from  five  to  six  hours  for  a  horse  to  ma|- 
ticate  a  stone  of  hay,  whilst  iie  will  eat  a  stone  of  potatoes  in  twenty 
xniaates,  of  less.  The  saving  of  four  hours  for  rest  is  alone  suSk 
cient  to  produce  the  mo!^t  essential  Jiiference  in  the  health  and  con- 
dition of  the  animal :  after  great  fatigue  also,  a  horse  would  be 
tempted  to  take  wairm  food,  when  he  would  not  eat  hay.  A$  a 
proof  of  the  excellence  of  this  food,  I  have  at  this  time,  in  mj 
works,  horses  which  were  six  years  ago  purchased  of  a  farmer,  whp 
was  selling  off  his  stock,  as  worn  out,  and  of  little  value,  and  which 
are  yet  able  to  do  tlieir  work  wiiii  the  best  horses  I  have.  I  tjiink 
there  is  little  doubt  of  the  life  of  this  valuable  animal  being  consi- 
derably prolonged  by  this  mode  of  feeding.  I  have  met  with  but 
one  instance  waere  there  was  ;iny  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  eat 
the  potatoes. 

*  Hay  is,  at  the  cheapest  rate,  of  double  the  value  of  potatoes, 
but  more  frequently  three  or  four  times  the  price.  The  loss  bf 
steaming  is  an  eightieth  part,  that  of  roasting,  a  sixth,  without  ad- 
xuitting  of  the  bcnefiu  which  result  from  the  mixture  with  straw. 
In  the  present  season  (1807),  when  the  crop  has  failed,  I  have  bf- 

•  !»un  to  mix  an  equal  quantity  of  cut  straw  and  potatoes  :  to  the 
horses  that  are  below  ground,  in  the  coal-works,  and  obliged  to  re- 
main diere,  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  allowing  a  proportion  of 
bay,  as  well  as  potatoes;  formerly  it  was  H  lib. ;  I  have  now  re- 
duced it  to  9  hb.  of  hay,  and  5  lib.  of  straw,  and  shall  very  shoitly 
make  the  quantities  equal.  Racks  are,  according  to  this  mode  of 
feeding,  as  unnecessary  as  diey  are  productive  of  waste,  for  to  save 
trouble,  they  are  always  filled  ;  and  what  is  not  eaten,  is  so  tainted 
^'ith  die  breath  of  the  animal  as  to  be  wasted. 

*  Having  destroyed  all  old  leas,  I  have  no  other  hay  than  clover : 
this  I  propose  mining  and  stacking  widi  alternate  layers  of  clover 
and  slraw,  in  nearly  equal  proporUons. 

*  An  ounce  of  animal  food  is  supposed,  by  Dr  Pringle,  to  pos- 
sess twelve  times  as  much  nourishment  as  the  same  quantity  of  ve- 
getable food,  and  yet  two  ounces  of  meat  would  not  support  na- 
ture, whilst  twenty-four  ounces  of  bread  might  do  it ;  Bulk  appears 
as  requisite  as  nourishment ;  in  what  proportions  they  are  to  eacli 
other,  is  an  object  of  great  importance  in  the  feeding  of  animals. 
I  question  whether  the  cutting  of  hay  and  straw  will  not  he  fouml 
highly  beneficial,  by  facilitating  the  horse's  getting  his  iiU.  A  very 
striking  instance  of  Uie  superioiity  of  die  potatoe  feed  occurred  in 
the  laj»t  year  ;  Twenty  horses  were  sent  to  an  adjoining  farm,  wlicre 
there  was  no  convenience  for  steaming  ;  these  horses  had  hay  in  lieu 
of  potatoes,  die  same  quantity  of  oat?,  and  die  same  hours  of  work  : 

notwithstanding 
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notwithstanding  all  the  care  that  could  be  taken  of  them,  they  lost 
their  condition,  and  were  not  to  be  compared  to  the  rest  of  mj 
horses.'     p.  7 — 13. 

Again,  Mr  Curwen  says, 

*  I  have  at  this  time  four  steaming  houses,  one  at  the  Schoose,  a 
second  in  the  Stableyard,  a  third  at  Moore  Close,  and  a  fourth  at 
Ewanrigg.  In  no  instance  has  it  failed,  where  fairly  tried*  An  ex- 
periment was  made  by  a  neighbour  of  mine  : — after  some  time  it 
was  said  not  to  have  answered.  On  inquiry,  I  found  that  the  pota* 
toes  were  given  as  a  substitute  for  com,  not  hay.  Every  undertaking 
so  cond'jctod,  can  have  br;  one  fate. 

*  Economy  in  the  feedinrr  of  horses  is  an  object  of  importance, 
botli  as  it  concerns  the  individual  and  the  public.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered, tliat  six  millions  of  the  best  acres  in  the  kingdom  are  ap- 
plied for  their  support,  every  contrivance  which  is  calculated  to  re- 
duce the  number,  or  to  feed  them  witli  a  less  proportion  of  g^und, 
is  deserving  of  serious  attention  ;  and,  viewing  it  in  this  light,  I  could 
not  withhold  my  assent  to  the  republishing  of  this  essay,  with  a 
view  to  its  more  general  circulation.  The  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try, as  well  as  the  discussions  which  have  of  late  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public,  upon  tlie  means  of  supporting,  not  only  our  pre- 
sent population,  but  an  increase  of  it,  will,  I  trust,  not  only  excuse, 
but  justify  my  compliance.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  laying  before 
the  public  the  communications  I  have  received  from  my  friend  Mr 
Spedding,  and  also  from  Mr  Dansie,  who  assured  me,  that  was  he 
now  to  propose  to  give  up  tlie  feeding  his  horses  with  potatoes,  there 
would  be  as  much  opposition  to  his  so  doing,  as  he  met  with  when 
he  first  commenced  it. '     p.  23,  2^. 

Mr  Curwen  next  speaks  concerning  the  supplying  of  milk  for 
the  poor ;  a  subject  of  the  first  importance,  and  well  descrying 
minute  investigation.  In  tlie  country  part  of  the  island,  this  sup- 
ply is  no  doubt  best  afforded  when  the  farmer  keeps  a  cow  sum- 
ricr  and  winter  for  each  of  his  servants  ;  but,  in  towns,  it  is  ol>- 
vious,  that  a  different  mode  of  supplying  the  poor  with  this  ne- 
Cf  ss:iry  article,  must  be  resorted  to.  Hence,  in  every  large  town, 
or  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  we  generally  find  dairy  cows 
kept  by  certain  persons,  who  sell  milk  to  the  inhabitants,  though 
very  rarely  in  a  pure  or  unadulterated  state.  A  scanty,  and,  at 
the  best,  an  irregular  supply,  is  only  obtained  in  this  way  ;  as 
the  persons  engaged  in  the  trade  are  generally  unprovided  with 
tlie  best  sort  of  food  for  milch-cows, — often  have  to  purchase  it 
at  extravagant  rates, — and,  of  course,  must  either  raise  the  price, 
or  (Kbase  the  quality  of  the  article,  so  as  profit  may  be  derived 
from  tiie  trade  in  which  they  are  engaged.  In  our  humble  opi- 
x.ion,  few  trades  can  be  More  profitable  than  that  of  the  dairyisr, 
^though,  undcub:c:l]y,  from  t!.c  co:^:tant  attention  which  the 

trade 
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tntde  t^uireSy  it  must  be  a  troublesome  one.     A  suite  of  clean 
and  comfortable  officer  is  the  first  requisite ;  the  second  is  a  stock 
of  good  cows ;  and  the  third  and  ]ast  is  a  full  supply  of  gfecn 
food  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.    The  establishment  of  milk-shops  iti 
all  lirge  towns>  appears  also  to  be  a  desideratum.     Instead  of  car- 
rying milk  from  the  dairy  in  small  uncleaned  casks  or  pitchers,  as 
nsuauly  done,  and  retailing  it  in  open  nastv  streets,  where  dust  is 
flying  at  one  time,  and  puddle  throwing  aoout  at  another,  the  ar- 
ticle ought  to  be  carefully  put  into  clean  hogsheads  or  puncheons, 
and  sent  mornings  and  evenings  to  the  milk- shops,  in  such  quaiitU 
ties  as  might  meet  the  market  demand.    Fresh  butter  might  also  be 
sold  at  these  shops ;  so  might  cream, — an  article  rarely  to  be  had 
worth  using  in  most  of  our  great  towns.     Even  sour  milk  might 
be  vended  in  this  way.     In  short,  a  trade  of  great  extent,  and 
one  almost  entirely  new  in  this  country,  might  thus  be  carried  on. 
All  that  would  be  required  is  attention  to  cleanliness,  and  to  pre- 
sent the  articles  in  a  pure  and  unadulterated  state, — circumstances 
little  thought  of  at  present,  though  certainly  meriting  considera- 
tion from  the  dairyist  and  shopkeeper. 

Mr  Curwen's  plan  for  supplying  the  inhabitants  of  Workington, 
is  sometliing  like  the  one  now  proposed, — with  this  difference, 
that  he  retails  milk  from  the  cart,  instead  of  selling  it  in  whole- 
sale to  the  shopkeeper.  We  consider  this  last  persooage,  how- 
ever, as  a  necessary  appendage  to  carrying  on  the  milk  trade  with 
success.  It  is  well  known,  that  retailing  the  article  is  the  mosc 
difficult  and  vexatious  part  of  the  dairyman's  trade  ;  and  that,  un- 
less absolutely  his  own  retailer,  he  can  scarcely  obtain  the  v^lue 
of  his  commodity.  Were  milk- shops  established,  these  circum- 
stances would  be  completely  reversed.  The  dairyist  might  then 
send  an  invoice  with  his  puncheons  of  milk,  like  as  the  distiller 
does  with  his  puncheons  of  whisky.  He  might  settle  accounts 
monthly  or  quarterly  with  the  merchant,  instead  of  making  a  dal- 
ly settlement  with  those  employed  to  go  to  market ; — a  task  of 
incalculable  trouble.  In  short,  by  putting  the  trade  upon  such  a 
basis  as  wc  have  proposed,  it  might  be  carried  on  to  any  exreiu 
which  the  demand  required,  without  siibjecting  those  enp;agcd  in 
it  to  any  more  trouble  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  people  concerned  la 
any  other  branch  of  business. 

We  shall  now  state  what  Mr  Curwen  mentions  concerning  the 
establishment  of  his  dairy,  though  sorry  our  narrow  limits  pic- 
▼ent  us  from  making  a  longer  extract. 

*  On  the  first  proposition  for  substituting  green  food  for  the  sup- 
port of  my  dairy  in  winter,  I  was  discouraged  by  a  very  prev.iifnt 
opinion,  that  they  could  not  be  kept  in  condition,  or  healili,  en  \h\^ 
ft)c4  alone.     I  should  most  probably  httve  declined  tl*c  atttirpr,  hid 
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I  not  witnessed  the  complete  success  of  other  experiments  as  mucb 
at  variance  with  received  opinions  and  common  practice. 

*  Having  matured  my  plan,  I  determined  to  appropriate  twenty- 
two  acres  of  land,  wichin  less  than  a  mile  of  a  town  containing  eiglir 
thousand  inhabitants,  with  a  view  of  raising  green  crops  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  it  with  milk,  and  for  the  support  of  mj  other 
stock  during  the  winter  montlis.  I  was  in  a  great  measure  igno- 
rant of  the  quantity  of  green  food  that  would  be  required  for  cacli 
head  of  cattle. 

*  The  ground  was  cropped  with  four  acTtr*  ''•f  DrnmheaJ  cabbag- 
es ;  six  acres  of  common  red  turnip  ;  two  acres  of  Swedish  firnip; 
one  of  kohlrabi  ;  and  nine  ;icrcs  of  c.'leserd.  The  milch- cows  were 
turned  out  in  good  weath'?r  into  a  ihy  sheltered  past^ire  of  sixteen 
:icres,  which  had  been  so  l^arJ  stiiitcd,  ar.  to  afford  tlicm  little  or  nu 
food,  but  had  tlie  advantage  oi  ph^nty  of  good  water. 

'  In  the  beginning  of  April  1^0-?,  the  cabbages  were  transplanted. 
By  this  early  planting,  they  have  always  succeeded  better  than  tliow 
of  my  neighbours,  whicJi  were  later  set.  The  turnips  were  sown  hj 
t}ie  drill,  in  stitches  at  ihvcc  feet  distance,  and  the  utmost  attention 
paid  to  tiie  cleaning  of  the  whole,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the 
present  crop,  but  for  that  of  the  succeeding  ones.  The  turnips  prov- 
ed a  failing  crop  in  many  parts ;  the  otlier  green  crops  were  very 
productive  and  weighty. 

*  The  stock  of  cattle  fed  in  slieds  consisted  of  thirty-three ;  twen- 
ty-two milch  cows,  eight  of  them  had  been  spring  calvers,  tlie  re- 
jnainder  heifers.  I  notice  this  circumstance,  to  account  for  the  ap- 
parent smallncss  of  the  quantity  of  milk  aiForded,  ia  proportion  to 
the  number  of  milch- cows. 

*  I  was  so  circumstanced,  as  to  be  compelled  to  dispose  of  tlie 
greatest  part  of  my  stock  before  my  winter  crop  was  exhausted  ; 
having  IK)  prej)aration  for  soiling  ihem  in  the  house  during  summer, 
nor  any  distant  pastures  cfless  value  than  the  lands  I  occupied  near 
to  the  town,  to  continue  them  for  another  season.  Much  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  expciimcnt  depended  upon  the  condition  the  stock  should 
be  in,  to  enable  me  to  dispose  of  them  early,  and  with  little  loss.  I 
had  eight  three-years  old  heifers,  intended  to  be  kept  for  stock  ;  a 
hull  and  four  cows  for  fattening  :  and,  besides  die^e,  I  wintered 
thirty-five  head  of  Highland  holfers,  and  sixty-five  sheep. 

*  In  dry  and  moderate  weather,  tl:e  mliwh  cows  remained  out  from 
ten  o'clock  till  towards  evening.  Fioin  their  being  kept  in  open 
sheds,  tliey  were  less  sensibly  aifectcd  by  the  cold.  A  greater  de- 
iijrec  of  warmth  is  supposed  to  be  favouraolo  to  their  milking;  but  I 
do  not  believe,  so  kept,  they  wciild  have  been  in  such  thriving  and 
healthy  condition. 

*  I  found  it  advisable  to  make  use  cf  the  cabbages  first,  Tliey 
required  niuch  labour  and  unp-.riir.'iir;  attention,  in  freeing  them 
W  decayed  leaves  j  and  after  frost,  the  dilliuulty  is  itill  greater.     It 

•  i.. 
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tweT^r,  indispensably  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  milk 
being  tainted. 

had,  last  year,  thirty-five  tons  and  a  half  of  cabbages  per  a« 
yf  S352  plants,  at  a  disunce  of  four  feet  and  a  half  from  each 
»  and  with  but  fourteen  tons  of  manure.  Some  of  the  cabbag- 
ighed  55  lib.  The  same  ground  has  this  year  produced  sixty 
Hesters  of  barley,  for  one  sown  with  Mr  M'Dowall's  drill. 
L*he  cabbages  planted  were  the  Drumhead  cabbage.  I  wish  an 
ly  weighty  and  more  hardy  kind  could  be  obtained,  that  would 

the  winter  better,  as  the  cost  of  cleaning  and  stripping  the  de- 

I  leaves  tends  greatly  to  reduce  their  value. 

The  common  turnip  followed  ;  next  the  Swedish  and  kohlrabi  | 

ast  the  coleseed.     This  latter  article  of  food  1  found  to  he  most 

jctxve  of  milk  ;  and  it  has  the  further  advantage  of  standing  till 

nd  of  May,  by  which  time  lucerne  is  fit  to  l>c  cut. 

!  made  a  further  exf>eriment  in  feeding  milch-cows,  by  givinj 

.ke.     This  novelty  encountered  still  greater  prejudice.     On  trial, 

41  appeared  that  the  milk  was  considerably  richer,  its  Aavour 

Sected,  and  the  quantity  also  much  increabed. 

To  this  I  attribute  the  uncommon  condition  of  the  whole  stock 

].     The  certificates  which  accompany  this,  will  be  fully  satis- 

ry  upon  that  point. 

VLj  dairy  commenced  the  1st  nf  October   1801,  and  continued 

antly  supplying  the  town  till  the   18th  o{  May  180.:>.     Asa 

of  the  heifers  were  not  purchased   till  late  in  October,  and  all 

\  milk  till  the  middle  of  November,  I  have  extendi*vl   the  pc* 

thirty  days  above  the  two  hundred,  upon  which  the  calculation 

od  is  founded,  to  complete  that  pericnl  for  the  whole  stock ; 

dlowance  must  be  made  for  tl:is  smnll  excess. 

The  time  of  milking  in  the  morninp^  was  between  six  and  seven; 

jdiatcly  afterwards,  a  feed  of  c:;bb:i^cs  was  given,  as  long  as 

lasted.     At  ten  o'clock,  previous  to  turning  ou|,  two  pounds 

-cake  each,     fn  favourable  days,  they  had  tuniips  in  the  pas- 

with  the  tops  and  tails  c^Jt  off.  On  returning  to  Uie  sliedst 
were  ser^'cd  with  cabbages ;  between  that  time  and  four  they 
milked.  This  was  followed  by  a  second  allowance  of  two 
ds  of  oil-cake  each  ;  afterwards  a  tliird  feed  of  cabbages  ;  and 

o'clock  a  foddering  rf  straw,  from  six  to  eight  pounds, 
["he  labour  of  cutting  off  the  tops  and   tails  of  the  turnips  was 
y  compensated  for,  by  the  advantage  of  feeding  the  wintering 
hind  cattle  with  ihcm  in  preference  to  straw. 
The  expense  c-f  green  food  does  not  stand  the  farmer  In  one  half- 
j  per  stone  ;  the  tops  and  tails  of  the  turnip  must  be  considered 

II  less  value,  wliilst  straw  cannot  he  estimated  under  two]>cnce. 
'ithstanding  the  disparirj  of  cost,  there  is  strll  a  greater  diiTer- 
in  their  nutrition.  Whiit  I  v/intered  as  above  upon  the  refuse 
een  food,  were  in  condition  for  killing  two  months  earlier,  and 
ded  any  of  ili?  same  kind  I  ever  had,  l»oih  in  v/eight  of  carcase 

and 
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and  tallow,  and  brought  from  two  to  three  pounds  per  head  iDore 
th;in  I  had  ever  obtained  for  the  like  stock  at  any  former  period.  '— 
•p.  ;'jO-55. 

The  following  ob^^ervations  contain  much  good  sense>  and  are 
hijMy  creditribie  to  their  worthy  author. 

*  I  have  lonp^  wished  to  sec  premiums  offered  in  large  towns  for 
the  greatest  quantity  of  good  milk  publicly  sold,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  farm,  and  the  distance  brought.     Viewing  it  only  through 
the  narrow  medium  of  the  saving  which  might  be  made  in  the  poor 
rates,  the  general  adoption  of  some  plan  to  encourage  a  supply, 
would  he  a  wise  and  a  liumane  measure.     Few,  I  trust,  if  any,  are 
insensible  to  the  more  lionourablc  sentiment  of  *  Homo  sum. '    To 
preserve  health,  to  promote  the  comforts  of  the  labouring  classes  of 
society,  and  to  save  numbers  from  an  untimely  grave,  are  objects  of 
interest  to  tlie  man,  to  the  parent,  and  to  the  politician.     Of  those 
I  have  consulted,  as  to  the  articles  they  had  given  up  for  the  pur- 
chase of  milk,  I  found  no  single  person,  not  even  tlie  poorestt  who 
was  not  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  benefit  and  advantage  derived 
from  tliis  salubrious  diet.     But  their  earnings  had  not  been  expended 
on  any  scale  of  estimate,  necessity  too  often  compelling  depriTations, 
not  within  the  contemplation  of  those  whose  fortunate  lot  has  placed 
them  in  affluence.     It  might  not,  I  conceive,  be  unprofitable  to 
teach  youth,  as  a  part  of  education,  that  branch  of  political  arith- 
metic, by  which  the  means  of  subsisting  any  given  number  in  a  fa- 
mily, at  the  lowest  given  rate,  is  estimated  and  explained  ;  not  only 
with  a  view  of  impressing  upon  them  the  blessings  of  afHucnce,  but 
enforcing,  at  the  same  time,  the  just  claims  of  humanity,  and  consi- 
deration for  those  whose  laborious  exertions  furnish  the  necessaries 
;in(l  luxuries  of  life.     Ignorance,  more  frequently  than  any  want  of 
fi^elinj]^,  prevents  our  justly  attending  to  their  wants  and  privations. 
The  calculatir)ns  of  profit  on  the  sale  of  milk  are  made  on  land»  the 
rents  c)f  which  are  from  forty  shillings  to  3/.  per  annum,  which  is  a 
fair  average  at  two  miles  distance  from  any  great  town  in  the  king- 
«inm.     In  few  instances  will  thcybcilound  to  exceed  it.     If  good 
rniik  coulJ  be  ohrainrd,  it  would,  I  believe,  be  frequently  substitut- 
ed in  the  place  of  other  pernicious  beverages.     An  instance  of  this 
1  liavo  lately  learnt  from  Mr  Faulder,  who  was  formerly  tlie  fanner 
:it  C()l!);arth  Pa:k  in  Westmoreland,  and  is  now  settled  at  Eltham  in 
Kent,  on  :i  good   milk  farm.     Tlie  produce  was,  for  some  years» 
c.inieii  a  distance  of  eight  miles,  and  disposed  of  in  Oxford- Street; 
V'.it  a  nearer  market  opening  to  him  at  Woolwich,  he  wisciy  availed 
];in'.r.(lf  of  it.     And  aTriong  his  customers,  are  the  men  employed  in 
<^:io  oi  the  ^reat  iron  works  carried  on  at  that  place.     A  single  indi- 
vidual has  prevailed  upon  liis  companions  to  make  the  experiment  of 
2ijilk  ;»s  a  subiiitute  for  porter.     Tlje  result  has  proved  it  to  be  the 
hoNt  means  of  cjuenchirij:  ilie  violence  of  thirst,  and   securing  them 
from  the  fi'verlbh  heat  produced  by  die  immoderate  use  of  fermented 
liquors.    They  have  p'Tsevered  in  this  simple  and  wholesome  bever- 
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igBf  with  an  evident  benefit  to  their  health,  and  with  an  increased 
■btlity  of  exertion.  May  their  example  be  recommended,  and  hold- 
en  forth  as  a  pattern  of  imitation  by  all  whose  situation  in  life,  and 
extensive  concerns,  enable  them  to  influence  and  determine  the  mo- 
ral conduct  of  large  numbers  of  the  industrious  class  of  the  com- 
ssunitj !  '     p.  165-168. 

The  next  branch  of  this  valuable  work  is  on  Soiling  Cattle.  It 
is  well  known,  that  our  fentiments  on  the  great  benefit  of  con- 
faming  grafs  in  this  way,  are  much  the  fame  with  thofe  of  Mr 
Carwen  j  though  we  certainly  differ  widely  from  him  with  regard 
to  the  quantity  of  grafs  confumed  by  a  horfe  or  cow  in  a  given 
time ;  confequehtly,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  benefit  derived  from 
that  practice.  It  is  unneceffary  to  repeat  what  was  already  urged 
in  our  review  of  the  Report  to  Workington  Society.  Sui&ce  it 
to  fay^  that  we  fee  no  caufe  to  change  one  word  of  what  was 
ftated  on  that  occafion.  Soiling  is  a  mod  beneficial  praflice — 
doobling  in  every  cafe,  and  in  others  tripling,  the  value  of  do- 
Ter  and  ryegrafs,  when  compared  with  the  profit  gained  under  the 
old  fyftem  of  depafluring  with  horfes  or  cattle.  Befides,  by 
foiling,  a  great  flore  of  valuable  dung  is  accumulated— a  greater 
ftore  than  what  can  be  procured  from  the  confumption  of  turnips ; 
•— «nd|  what  is  of  infinite  importance,  foiling  can  go  forward  to 
any  extent  upon  all  the  heavy  foils,  where  turnips  cannot  be  cul« 
tirated  with  the  flightefl  profpe£l  of  advantage.  Still  we  cannot 
go  the  length  Mr  Curwen  has  done,  when  defcribing  its  advan- 
tages y  and  from  trials  made  this  feafon,  we  are  confirmed  in  the 
opinion  formerly  delivered.  Indeed,  the  trial  made  by  Mr  Swin- 
burne (page  i85.)>  agrees  very  nearly  with  thofe  we  have  made 
for  afcertaining  the  quantity  of  clover  and  ryegrafs  confumed  in 
twentyfour  hours  by  a  milch-cow. 

General  Hints  on  Farming  are  afterwards  communicated.  And 
here  we  difcover  the  real  charafler  of  the  worthy  author,  which 
in  every  refpedl  appears  to  be  candid,  liberal,  keenly  fet  upon  in- 
4:)uiry,  and  remarkably  attentive  to  the  mofl  minute  part  of  every 
branch  of  rural  economy.  We  feled  the  fe£tion  upon  <  Farm- 
ing bv  Gentlemen, '  which  is  admirably  executed. 

*  It  farming,  as  is  boldly  and  confidently  asserted  by  many,  be  a 
pursuit  in  which  gentlemen  must  of  necessity  be  losers,  it  may  not 
be  uselesss  to  ascertain  from  what  combination  of  circumstances  this 
failure  arises.  Conceiving  that  nothing  is  more  conducive  to  the  in- 
cerests  of  agriculture,  than  the  practice  and  encouragement  of  it  by 
^jrentlemen,  I  am  anxious  to  examine  into  the  grounds  of  an  opinion, 
which  appears  to  militate  against  past  as  well  as  present  experience. 
Tlie  advantage  of  the  public,  not  less  than  the  virtuous  happiness  of 
its  individual  members,  are  deeply  implicated  in  the  decision  of  this 
question.     In  proportion  as  example  is  mora  forcibly  illustrative  of 
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imperfect  practice)  xh^w  the  mnst  cogent  Teasoningi  -I  prcsexH  .mf- 
self  to  the  attention  of  my  readers  :  and  in  detailing  the  causes  which 
Iffd  me,  at  a  late  period  of  my  life,  to  undertake  the  superintend* 
ance  of  my  own  house-f:irm,  after  having  neglected  it  .for  upwards 
of  twenty  years,  I  am  sincerely  desirous  of  benefiting  those  who, 
from  choice,  or  other  motives,  may,  like  myself,  he  induced  to  a 
constant  residence  in  the  Cotintry.  The  apprehensions  generally  en- 
tertained in  the  year  1801,  from  the  failure  of  the  hay  crop^  and 
the  difficulties  likely  to  arise  in  the  providing  food  for  any  number  of 
horses,  roused  me  from  my  indifference,  and  compelled  me  to  dedi* 
catc  my  most  serious  attention  to  the  subject.  The  result  of  my  in- 
quiry was  the  adoption  of  the  plan  for  steaming  potatoes»  mixed 
with  cut  straw,  ;is  a  substitute  for  hay.  Hence  an  alternatiye,  which 
I  had  every  reuson  to  consider  as  likely  to  be  productive  of  very  fe- 
lious  loss,  {>roved  most  unexpectedly  a  source  of  profit,  and  afforded 
me,  what  was  not  within  my  expectation,  a  fund  of  pleasutabla  a- 
inuscment.  For  many  years  I  had  confided  the  manag«meil!t  of  my 
farm,  which  was  of  some  magnitude,  entirely  to  the  iJirectioB  of  a 
bailiiF,  with  the  single  injunction  of  attending  to  the  coltan  of  tur- 
nips. It  was  about  twenty  years  since  ;  and  this  crop  of  mine^  was 
the  first  grown  in  this  neighbourhood.  This  wasy  howeTtry  the  fto- 
Ittary  instance  in  which  I  had  taken  any  part  or  concern  whatevar  in 
its  management.  The  success  of  my  steamingt  and  the  flattering 
marks  of  approbation  conferred  upon  my  humble  endeavoarsi  by 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciencetf 
inspired  me  with  a  decided  taste  for  agriculture ;  and  I  determined 
to  remain  no  longer  ignorant  of  what  it  is  so  much  the  interest  of 
the  proprietor  tp  be  acquainted  with,  the  value  of  hi^  estates  and 
the  most  judicious  methods  of  cultivation  and  improvement. 

*  My  first  inquiry  v/;i<^,  respecting  die  system  of  m»iagement  which 
had  been  practised  in  my  own  fiirm  ;  and  I  confess*  that  it  costs  nae 
something  to  be  obliged  to  expose  my  own  remissness  and  inatten* 
lion  ;  but,  as  an  impartial  statement  may  prove  serviceable  to  others^ 
I  shall  be  nu)re  thnn  compensated  for  any  self-condemnation  ^ich 
I  may  have  to  record.  It  was  not  long  before  I  discovered,  that  the 
neglect  and  inattention  of  the  owner  are  maiadiet  of  a  very  iafoetions 
nature,  communicating  their  baneful  effects  in  every  diiectioii«  and 
enervating  the  exertions  <^f  all  within  its  range.  In  short*  .1  fbud 
my  farm  in  the  worst  possible  condition  $ — every  thins  oat  of  firder* 
and  neither  intelligence  nor  spirit  in  any  one  employed.  Tbe  extent 
of  the  farm  was  upwards  of  five  hundred  acres*  valued  at  a  thousand 
pounds  per  annum.  I  was  surprised  beyond  measure  at  finding*  that 
not  only  the  whole  produce  of  that  year  was  swallowed  up  in  ezpcnsesy 
but  a  debt  of  seven  hundred  pounds  incurred  in  additioa;  yet  this 
proceeded  entirely  from  my  own  ignorance.  The  produce*  as  I  have 
now  beyond  a  doubt  ascertained,  was  far  short  of  what  it  ovgfat  to 
have  been ;  and  the  number*  as  well  as  the  neriect  and  idleness  of 
those  employed,  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  uie  work.  pcKformed. 
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To  ivboxn  was  the  blame  of  minnanagemeat  chargeable  ?  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  taking  it  entirely  to  niybelf.  Here  then  is  a  notable 
instancey  in  proof  th;it  eentlemen  cannot  farm  to  advantage!  To 
"whoit  esctent  my  annual  Toa^es  might  have  gone, 'Jbut  for  the  season 
of  scarcity*  whicli  roused  me  from  my  state  of  lethargic  indifference, 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  :  but  it  would  be  fortunate  for  many  gen- 
tlemen farmers,  if  similar  difficultieb  were  to  produce  similar  exa- 
roinacions  into  the  proceedings  of  their  farms.  Can  an  example  of 
exertion  be  potuu?d  out,  where  the  stimulus  of  fame  or  profit  i** 
^frantiog  I  Is  tliere  any  branch  of  trade — are  there  even  any  of  jhe 
sports  of  die  Held  practised  with  success,  which. have  not  cost  much 
time  and  attention  in  acquiring  ?  Permit  me  to  ask,  then,  wliy  a 
knowledge  of  the  various  operations  in  fuming  should  be  expected 
CO  be  attained  witliout  tliought  or  application  ?  Ignorance  and  inat- 
tention are  the  sources  from  whence  spring  tlic  losses  of  the  gentle- 
men fanners. 

*  The  foregoing  description  of  my  own  attempt  at  conducting  a 
farm  by  the  agency  of  others,  may  be  assumed  as  a  faithful  and  ge- 
neral picture  of  the  consequences  of  indifference  on  tlie  part  of  the 
proprietor,  and  consequent  wastefulness  on  that  of  the  servant.  He 
who  would  wish  to  farm  witli  ciedit,  satisfaction  and  advantac;e« 
will  do  well  to  m.irk  the  words  of  old  Cato,  •  Miserum  est^  cum  FiU 
iieut  Dominum  doceL  '  This  admirable  precept  I  adopted  as  the 
rale  of  my  agricultural  proceedings  $  and  I  have  pursued  it  with 
unremitting  perseverance.  Taking  upon  me  at  once  the  whole  di- 
rection and  superintcndance  of  my  f^rm,  it  became  necessary  for  me 
to  make  myself  acquainted  with  every  operntioa. 

*  The  errors  1  committed  were  no  doubt  numerous;  however, 
they  were  not  entirely  witliout  their  ad v:intage.  Every  failure  prov- 
ed a  fresh  incentive  to  energy  and  exertion.  Practical  knowledge  is 
the  most  serviceable,  and  perliaps  the  only  kr.owledge  to  be  relied 
upon.  Though  agriculture  be  so  ancient  an  art,  ;ind  has  of  neces- 
sity been  practised  in  every  country  without  intermission,  yet  so  lit- 
tle attention  has  been  paid  to  principles,  tiiat  what  has  been  general- 
ly written  upon  it,  has  served  more  to  confuse  th.in  to  instruct :  such 
Jit  least  I  have  found  it;  and  I  own  I  have,  perhaps,  read  less  on 
agricultural  s'lljecti  than  I  ought  to  h.ivc  done,  iviany  things  m^y 
appear  new  to  me,  and,  by  this  means,  to  tlie  reader,  which  arc  not 
so  in  reahty.  I  am  disposed  to  pay  all  possible  deference  to  well- 
conducted  and  fairly  stated  experiments,  but  to  give  very  little  cre- 
dit to  tlieorelical  conjectures.  *     p.  2iy,  occ. 

When  speaking  of  draining  land,  Mr  Curwen  satisfies  us  that 
he  is  well  acquainted  with  the  immense  benefit  derived  from  that 
first-rate  improvement.     He  snys, 

*  Draining  may  justly  he  esteemed  the  basis  of  all  agricultural 
improvements  in  strong  soil.  No  operation  requires  moie  judgment ; 
its  success,  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  wholly,  depending  on  the  skill 
in  giving  a  proper  direction  to  Lhe  drahii.  Springs  are  cabled  by 
h";terruptionb  of  tho  strata,  whi:h  are  denorr^'nAtci  dykes  ;  and  these 
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are  pro!.Ii:^f»J  by  ihc  fracrir «  or  d*isur.i;m  of  the  strata,  and  consist 
most  comm  111}'  of  i.):c  b: o^'v*  iV:i?;ntei\ts  of  each  superior  stratai 
::r.d  towards  tlie  sui-face  vs^  t-iii-'-M-.al;/  of  sand,  gravel  and   stones, 
"ivLich  sd  ^>m  or  novrr  fail  of  -.irTordinjr  consiJcrnble  quantities  of 
"iv.'itcr.     17ykc7  may  I.e  approiiched   t.^   within  a  few  feet  in  drain* 
\r\\^  ;  and  if  n^t  cut  Into,  the  water  will  not  come  away.     A  mo't 
ni;»t.'rl;;!  •  ml'cI  :^  to  run  the  drains  iit  ritrlit  p.rgles  with   the  f^eral 
course  ^f  t!K  c  i-.-.uv.-npcIor.r,,  w];i:]i  it  is  by  no  means  difHcult  to 
trace.     As  a  KirilKr  •»:. stance  of  prior  mlsmanaovmcnt  (v/hich  must 
pcrpetuall/  occur  wlu^ro  a  discJiniiv^  and  intelligent  eye  docs  not  su- 
perintend and   Jlrcvt),  I   liad   the   mortification  of  finding  all  the 
dnir.s  whioh  had  bccTi  prcviondy  made  on  my  farm,  so  shallow  and 
injudiciously  n^ace,  as  to  prod:ice  litil.:  or  no  t-fFect.     Norc  were  cu: 
deeper  tlun  twenty  inch*:,  and  \c'x  mere  than  a  foot,  which,  in  nif 
method  nf  mma-^ement,  prows  a  pjeat  hindcrance  to  the  plough, 
it  was  in  vain  to   attempt  in:pr<»vCinent,  wJtliout  first  lavinc:  the 
ground  dry.     In  the  last  fo-ar  years,  five  hundred  acres  (all  full  or 
5pripci;s)  have  bv"jn  drained  at  an  expense  little  short  of  two  thousand 
p -ktinJv.     Thv^  depth  of  the  driiiiv;  a^e  from   three  to  sit  feet,  arid 
SlUeJ  v.i'h  si'>r.es  to  wlililn  twcaty  inches  of  tbc  surface.     The  ex- 
pcasc  was  horn  five  to  seven  nhi'dii'r^s  per  rood,   the  stones  bcini^ 
.'[uar:ied  apd  1<J  5":o.'n  a  Ji»ta;ic».\     I'urther  experience  has  satisfied 
:nLS  tl'.:it  I  inci-.nc-.l  ;i  ve»y  he:ivy  and  unnecessary  expense»  which 
mi;?ht  !iave  been  avoided,  and  my  land  improved,  had  I  adopted 
deep  rl»:v.,'^;:l:i'\T  i  by  whieh  means,  •!   should  have  procured  stones 
\'.poi:  \}y2  ';Tonrid  sniPieif.MU  to  Iiavc  fillod  the  drains.     This  I  have 
/ii.'.ctised  in  ib.e  la':t  ye-.-.r  in  nnkir^  ihiee  thousand  three  hundred 
i'ooil^',  of  drairi?  in  ilie  M*\'re  CIo ..»  firm,  and  the  expense  has  not 
t•^ee.■Jev!  two  ^V'.llijir"  ^-"r  ro;w|.     ibiJ  tlio  same  plan  lK?en  followed 
;i':  tlie  Sclirose  r.irm,   I  shc;iLi  liavc  saved  near  a  thousand  pounds. 
N".tv.'i;h«^t:»nc!l  •:-  ;-ie  lieavy  ('.pcii-c  artrndinjr  my  first  draining  ope- 
ration.';, :».:id  v.i'j'i  has  a  !;!e:l  fvar  ybillinrr-  per  acre  to  the  rent,  it 
■las  in  n-o'-t  i::-'  ir./.  >  .!i>::l>liv.!  ih-.;  viV-e  v  '{  \\vy  land.     At  Sf^vm  /J^*"* 
»:'  7.  it  vro'ild  \ .'  I.!'!  -y  f  r  r^u.  i  v-.  -^'.t  of  1];^  f '.r'jier  *-o  have  his  Imd 
v\ll  d:a''!"ird  ;  "iTvI  il  ib  c;:.!iL  to  ',  •  a  sr.i'rii..  nt  l^jniptalion  t'l  inducr 
T'v.*  l.snJ.lf.rd  to  n.;.'...ir.J:c  ir.     J  l:-^:-:  ol    r.o  r>:|VMidiinre  of  monej" 
»bat  \vo:dii  prove  -/^  :rov!ii.  ■.•'.»  «o  tbe  owr-vr  of  tbe  estate.     The  in* 
--•■.':is'  d  r'.nt  ll:.  t  .■."■■lilJ  h:  f  br  .t:v..l  -n  '"o-''-eqiierrce,  at  the  end  r.i  ^ 
k.i :?,  V  onlu  j  :;;'..•  'i  :\tr.rr.  <  1  ab«.''i    '.  v.vM  y  p,  r  c  tit.  *      p.  *2-/ — --J* 
I.i  \\w  i:f(.:i  ^:i  ^:j^".l  *  !  .Vuur  a:i  1  woil.inen,  *  IMi'  Ciirwen  &i»'^^'=' 
nr.  jh  k;'ov.  !...\\w.t  tlu*  l.u  na:i   char/xter.     Tl)  take  ;tpprenclces, 
\vO'.]!d  C-i'.iit'-v  0'  a  irc-r  us.  Til  iv.-.isni". 

'  Fr  !■-,  r  t;.'..i.'.,  "•■^-.y  pr;^ «-;!.. il^"!.%  and -irliin  the  power  of  almf'st 
'^  ly  fa'-rnv":",  \:,  i  -.liie  ::  s[ii:L  *  /  ep'.!:u-I.ism  in  tlio^o  w}-.om  he  cm- 
;v-.y-.,  :i ",.!  to  f.irn  it  to  tlie  I-e:;t  v{  purposes.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
•.:;;/  li.;-:  i.-.  llu  Vvi,:<  r  f  a  we'.l:,  (•:  o\  a  fev.-  m.onths,  bnt  that  a  sys- 
tem may  be  o.^r;;l:ii.s!ied  f^r  bri".g:n';  it  about.  Tiie  plan  I  should 
pioposc,  would  be  till*  takinr;  apnieniices,  which  might  be  easily  and 
ad\unLagcously'd;r.:e  in  every  la:^o  farming  C3t;ibli:hment.    A  dc- 
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^ree  of  education,  suitable  to  their  future  employment,  as  well  as  to 
their  quickness  of  comprehension,  should  in  my  opinion  b'_»  bestowed 
upon  them  ;  and  their  rise  in  situation  and  confidence  should  he  i^ra- 
dualy  and  altogether  proportioned   to  their  exertions.     In  bays  it  is 
BO  difficult  "matter  to  create  a  spirit  of  emulation  andriirahhip  ;  and 
this,  directed  to  proper  objects,  would  scirce  f lil  of  renJerinij^  them 
Taluable  servants  durin<y  the  time  of  their  binding,  and   aftorw.irJs 
decent  and  usef  il  members  of  society.     I  do  ni.'t  olf-r  this  a<.  a  spe- 
culative opinion,  but  one  that  his  been  practised  for  ye.irs  in  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  work  conivjcted  with  my  collieries,  and  which  h:is 
produced  most  admirable  workmen  ;  an  J,  to  comi)lete  skill  as  artifi- 
cers, is  united  an  attachment  to  ihfir  employer,  anvl  to  the  place  where 
they  have  spent  their  cariy  youtli.     I  have  every  rcascm  to  believe 
this  plan  of  apprenticeship  to  fir:nin;^  will  answer  equally  well ;  and 
r  have  taken  ten  apprentices  already  into  my  own  farm.     The  num- 
ber under  my  different  workmen  are  perhaps  forty.     If  they  conduct 
themselves  to  my  satibfacti»)n,  on   the  expiration  c»f  their  indenture* 
they  receive  a  present  of  ten  guineas  ;  but  this  entirely  depends  on 
their  own  good  conduct ;  and   but  one  single  instance  has  occurred, 
in  which  it  has  been  withheld.      I   have  them  instructed  in  reading 
und  writing,  which  not  only  enables  them  to  accjuire  a  more  perfect 
tnowledi;e  of  the  business  they  arc  cnr-^aged  in,  but  fits  them  after- 
"wards  to  establish  themselves.     I  hope  tint  many  of  those  whom  I 
am  now  brinj^in^  up  will  in  tim^  obt;iin  farms  of  their  own,  and  be 
able  to  turn  to  their  o'.vn  adva.rt.ip,e  wliat  they  have  seen   practised 
from  their  e;irliest  davs       No    pl.ui    appears  better  c  ilculated   tha:i 
this,  f)r   generally   dilFusInr^  experimental   k.iowlcd^e,    overcoming 
the  prvjuaicen  of  long  habits,  aad  introducing  a  more  improved  and 
correct  system  of  agriculture.  *     p.  !':>(> — 2\0, 

Some  excelljnr  obs'rv.irions  are  afterw.irds  given,  respecting 
*  Friendly  Societit\';, '  which  cjiinot,  at  this  time,  be  noticed. 
We  would  be  unf  litiiful,  however,  to  the  public  duty  entrusted 
to  us,  were  we  to  slip  tliis  opp.)rtuiiitv  of  expressing  our  sen- 
timents coT^cerning  the  mjritorious  pubhc  conduct  of  MrCur^-en. 
This  Cdii  o:.Iy  be  done  in  a  very  few  words,  though  probibiy 
not  less  SAtisLictory  on  acc^.itJt  of  thvir  precision.  From  what 
we  havi  S'jen  u.id  IsMrn-  d  ot  this  genileiiian,  we  have  not  x\\6 
tlightjst  diiRjv.liy  in  mai.ituining,  that  he  is  an  honour  to  his 
country — a  steady  friend  to  J-Tiiculture,  uoon  solid  and  durable 
principles — a  g.?ntlen't.ui  who  k^iows  much  of  practical  husbandry 
— and  one  wiio  is  si  jccrely  disposed  to  promote  the  comfort^  rd 
happine:;s  of  those  engaged  in  the  first  of  all  arts,  the  import- 
ance of  which  he  seems  to  have  fdliy  ;;tuJied^  and  corrcctlv  ip- 
prccbted.  N. 
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NoivvniLSTANDixG  tlic  numcrous  petitions  presented  to  Parlia- 
mciit,  for  repealing  the  act  which  prohibits  the  use  of  corn  in  the 
distilleries,  the  session  passed  over  without  giving  any  relief  to  the 
growers  of  corn  from  the  evils  complained  of, — evils  augniented  by 
tlic  calamities  of  the  last  harvest,  whereby  a  large  portion  of  com 
was  so  much  dam.iged,  as  to  be  almost  rendered  unfit  for  any  other 
purpose  than  that  of  distillation.  A  committee  was  appcnnted  ia 
the  Upper  House  for  investigating  these  matters  ;  before  which  coib- 
mittee  an  immense  mass  of  evidence  was  produced^  chiefly  tendinis 
to  show  that  agriculture  was  greatly  injured  by  the  prohibition. 
The  committee,  however,  as  we  understand,  made  no  report  to  the 
House  ;  therefore,  of  course,  the  prohibition  continues  in  force. 
Whether  the  committee  was  appointed  ^^ith  a  view  to  amuse  the 
petitioners,  we  shall  not  say  ;  tliough,  in  the  eye  of  every  solid  po- 
litical economist,  any  measure  which  beneilts  one  class  of  the  com- 
munity at  the  expense  of  another  class,  mubt  be  regarded  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  rules  of  justice  and  equity.  The  evidence  given  be- 
fore the  committee  by  Mr  C(^ke  ar.d  Mr  Curwen,  cannot  fail  to  have 
gniat  weight  with  every  person  not  biassed  by  interest,  or  governed 
by  prejudice.  If  in  our  power,  a  part  of  the  evidence  of  these  gen- 
tlemen shall  be  given  in  next  Number. 

There  is  one  class  who,  though  deeply  interested,  have  hitherto 
remained  silent  spectators  of  tl.c  discussiuns  occasioned  by  tl»c  po- 
hibitorv  law,  namelv,  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
These  gentlemen  receive  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole  of  their 
stipends  in  barley  and  oats — the  articles  used  in  the  distillation  of 
spirits  ;  which  articles  have  assuredly  been  depressed  in  value  more 
than  15  per  cent,  by  the  prohiMtory  liiv/.  Now,  as  no  scarcity  of 
barley  or  oats  has  been  fel:  in  Scotland  since  1808>  when  the  prohi- 
bitory law  was  passed,  it  seems  strarjje  that  the  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  sliould  be  taxed  three  sl.illings  in  the  pound  of  their  sti- 
pends, for  no  better  purpose  l}j:m  that  West  Indian  ci^ttvators  might 
he  relieved  from  the  distresses  brought  on  by  an  excessive  cultivation 
of  sugar  canes.  Wc  may  be  cither  below  or  above  the  mark,  when 
stating  the  depreciation  of  barley  and  oats  at  15  per  cenUf  without 
affecting  tlic  merits  of  the  miiin  question.  That  question,  namelyi 
AV  lift  her  one  class  of  the  community  should,  in  a  manner,  be  cotn- 
pel  led  to  make  good  the  losses  of  another  class  ?  remains  entire  srd 
uiufTected  by  the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  the  datum  assumed 
on  this  occasion. 

When  upon  this  subject,  we  cannot  refrain  from  offering  a  few  ^^ 
marks  on  the  subsumes  oi  a  letter  htcly  submitted  to  our  considera- 
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especially  as  tlic  autlior  of  tlint  lericr  is  generally  understood 
ssess  a  great  share  of  political  influence  in  the  goJirernment  of 
oantry.  The  noble  author,  ai'ter  expressing  his  sentiments  up- 
,e  inquiry  Agoing  on  before  the  committee  of  the  Upper  House, 
hich  he  vas  a  member,  proceeds  to  state,  that  though  *  it  may 
net  in  such  a  year  as  the  present,  tliat  ihc  stoppage  of  tlie  dis- 
tes  was  a  real  less  to  tlie  farmer,  yet  it  appears  extremely  doubt- 
ow  far  the  practice  of  distillalictn  from  grain  is  of  radical  scr- 
to  the  agricultural  interest  of  the  country.  *  He  then  charac- 
s  the  trade  *  as  a  kind  of  gambling  speculation,  inconsistent 
that  sober  and  permanent  system  wlitch  is  tlie  life  and  soul  of 
ulture  ; '  and  goes  on  by  adding, '  I  am  disposed  to  think,  that 
•roduce  of  every  thriving  country  should  be  left  for  the  food  of 
and  beast ;  and  keeping  that  principle  in  view,  I  am  strongly 
led  to  think,  that  if  there  was  a  total  and  permanent  proliibitlon 
iportation,  the  interest  of  the  farmer  and  lanuholdcr  would  bo 
!  essentially  protected  tlian  they  can  be  by  the  contingent  advan- 

either  in  a  bad  or  plentiful  year,  from  the  benefits  of  distill.i- 
*  Such  sentiments  we  certainly  did  not  expect  from  a  distin- 
led  statesman  of  the  mnetcenth  century ;  therefore,  must  give 

a  slight  examination.  I'o  us  they  appear  dreadfully  hostile  to 
rade  and  agriculture  of  Great  Britain  ;  therefore  deserving  rc- 
deration  from  the  nob^e  author,  and  all  tliose  who,  upon  like 
iples,  support  the  prohibition  against  tlie  use  of  corn  in  the 
leries. 

the  first  place,  it  is  admitted  by  the  noble  Lord,  that  in  a  :;ca- 
uch  as  the  last,  the  farmer  may  sufTer  from  prohibiting  tlic  use 
Dm  in  the  distilleries.     Under  this  adrriission,  and  connecting 

circumstances  with  the  general  run  ct'  seasons,  we  are  led 
stibly  to  believe,  that  distillation  from  grain  is  of  essential 
permanent  service  to  the  fairmers  and  landholders  of  tlie 
try.  From  wheat,  bread  is  now  almost  univcrs;illy  manufac- 
! ;  at  least,  this  is  the  article  used  by  tl.roe-fourths  of  the  peu- 

A  great  part  of  Engl.nnd  is  unfit  for  tJie  cultivation  of  wheat ; 
in  Scotland,  it  is  presumed  that  not  one-ihirticUi  pait  of  tlie 
s  qualified  for  producing  that  grain,  with  the  slightest  prospect 
[vantage  either  to  the  public  or  the  grower.  Under  these  cir- 
tances,  some  other  species  of  grain  must  bo  substituted  for 
t ;  and  barley,  as  being  the  best  stepmother  for  grass  seeds,  un- 
tedly  promises  to  be  of  most  advantai^e.  A  regular  market 
lis  grain,  however,  can  only  bo  obtained  when  tlie  distillers  ;ire 
ed  to  work  Irom  corn  ;  as  has  *;adly  l)een  exenipliiied  in  the 
yjLSt  years,  to  tiie  great  loss  of  those  conccrneJ. 

the  second  place,  we  are  at  a  lobS  to  learn  why  tic  trade  of 
iation  should  be  called  *  a  kind  of  gambling  speculation.  * 
did  it  even  deserve  that  character,  what  concern  has  the  grow. 
f  barley  and  oats  with  iti  The  growers  of  barley  and  oats 
[y  sell  these  articles  to  the  manuiacturer,  or  more  frequently 
►  agent ;  and  as  the  business  is  c;uiicd  on  with  ready  money,  it 
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r,r»^rrr.  rrr  of  the  surest  tlir^t  can  be  followed.  The  distillers*  buVi- 
i.c  s  is  ct*r»^iui«ly  of  a  njorc  spccnlatlvc  description — ^not  o\\ipc:  in  any 
ni,inn«T  to  tlie  con'lnrt  or  character  of  tlio&e  concerned,  but  evilire- 
iv  to  ilie  varill  itlnf:  nioasiires  of  j^ovcrninent.  In  fact,  tlic  farmer 
i^  r,'.»v?^i  drivtMi  to  speculate  but  when  U.e  di?;tillation  of  corn  is  |»ro- 
l;i]>it:cd  ;  in  which  case,  he  is  necessarily  obliged  to  seek  for  some 
oil  or  i7iavVi?t. 

'n  t^ie  t"*;ird  plnrc,  we  pcrft^ctly  a^ree  with  his   Lordaliip,  that 
rjv.iu  and  boi^it  have  proUrahle  claims  upon  the  produce  of  the  coun-t 
try.     N  ■>•,  un  thor,  wo  fully  :idmitj  that  no  country  can  be  consi- 
d  -lOvl  as  in  a  thrivlnjr  state,  if  its  inh.ihliauts  are  without  a  full  sup- 
ply pf  fot^J.     lV.it  a  wise  sMtc^jman,  such  as  liis  Lordship  is  presum- 
ed t«''  be,  oujht  H)  h.ivc  Tcc<^lUctcd,  that,  before  any  produce  is  rais- 
ed,  cr.ci^ura^cnieni  must   a-  pear,  and  a  n-.arkct  be  found  for  itt 
rthcrwi^e  the  opt-iatifr.s  (.f  the  )c:»<'Vvr  will  be  cnp|.led  and  weakened, 
Vrcm  the  deni:inJ  for  ilic  purposes  v')f  distillation,  an  immense  addi- 
lii^n.il  q'lMTuiiy  ct  barley  and  oats,  the  grains  alone  used  in  the  dis- 
ullcrics,  is  ix^nvn  ;  vl'ioh  aJdiM<'n;d  tjuantity,  in  calamitous  seasonst 
sHvLS  ns  a  stock  <iv  fuiul  (Hit  ct  which  the  wants  of  the  people  may 
bi"  sup]  li<vi  ;  tlifucrh  sm  h  a  <|uan!ity  of  hun.an  food  would  not  have 
e\l5.W't!,  b  id  nn:  a  rtady  n.aikct  been  pn  vic.usly  provided.     This  we 
Tv  nidi^T-  as  a  conriso  stafnicni  ci-nccrning  the  benelhs  resulting  from 
the  O'^^nMaiicn  ( i  c«mi  ;  ;ind  \^o  Ucl  a  strong  conviction  that  govern- 
iM'i't  shculd  revtr  innrlc'ie  with  such    a   trade,  except  in  years  of 
nS.^^'lutL'  siMifitv  ;    biKiJ  intnlcrcnce  havini;:   always  a  tendency  to 
cl.ick  -.1;  rlc'.iltur.il  iinprovcn'e-.i:,  ri^nscqiienily  to  lessen  tlie  quantity 
oi   T.»:r.  \\j:ich  i::«»  of-ur.lrv  is  capable  ot   pioducincT. 

Ar-  ".iri,  :i>  tl'f  frr.'l.;  n'^uniilact'jn  .1  in  tlie  uistiiitilos  is  ci  a  diftiir- 
en  ■  ■.■>  •:■.'*  '.V''n;  ^^]^l^  has  hvcw  hiU'ly.  cv  is  p-ciK'rally  impiTtvd,  we 
Jo  1'..  t  ..|  yvk)  K'y.Ci  x'.  .a  tl-e  in'oir  l.rrd  w«'uld  ^aIxi  his  object,  were 
*:  .♦'."  ■'.  n  ..".  l\  in'r^^'-Vciiinn  bptn  |t inhibited.  Barley  and  o<its  are 
^•■'  •!  .'..:  ;.■  S:'  itJ  01  rv..  a"-  alrc/.Jx  said,  by  men-  ii.'AW  one  fourth  of 
.  rrv  I  ■  ;  •.•■.:i.<  '  :  iv.  ^iciv--,  tl  a  cjiuiiiiy,  if  Iij'lar:d  is  included,  Uaually 
f  !■.*....•  ;i  ^.  .'Kc  '!■:  sii;-plv  t-i  u  cse  two  aT*iirlt?s.  E\en  with  whiMt, 
t:  '  :  '.  ":  <.  i^  1.'..!^  m:;  i  iv  ii:;  i  1' r  '-oviial  yt^ars  {receding  crop 
V  ■■  :  ::.s\.  >l-.i  •.  .  I?  «  ?:'"  <i  :i::T:cii]ru.iil  ir>irrC'Vcnici:t  ucx.  be 
r;.;-'l  •  I.  ^•  •;  J.  1 1  -•  .'.  ..!■  ••:..''  i  '.'ii".  '^  i:ip:d^lc  c*t  iai>ipjr  a  full  ?iip- 
-f  M-  .  1  .!  t ■.  !-.  V  ;  t  ;.  I  .M  ,  »■■.<  w  j,."  '■{  iivi,:i  atiliaiits  ;  except.  piT- 
i;  >,  .  •  ^..;-  (■  :  :  "  i  ;.,!  >•  .i-m".-,  >\)xU  .iS  «\-r»iircd  i:i  J7^L^  ITJJo,  lTli9. 
p.V'-:  ■  .'  i'k»'.  P'i'-  v.;*ffiTi  ...(>r,  i-  ;  *«■  Uiis  urti;n"er.t,  it  isoni v  leces- 
5.■:i^  ■  st.ii.N  tlw  I '^  ■  .r-:i'..]  ; .  .fi' x  .  n  sulivis^s  bftwixt  distiltution 
ij-  ,i  i'"  •..  r..  ■.-..  Fv  I'  ■.  ..  -iv-  V  i*  njiokvi  is  i  n-vidcd  for  lW4>  cis- 
r  .  •  ■  •.:•••  t  !y.»i.»,  V  l.ivji  «  l..^r'.'.  Si-  c..!  r.;  !  Iv  cor.sun^ed  in  plen- 
t  :!.;  •...-■•  ;  vl  ■■«■  1<'  It  ^!  '■•  v..'\:]..\vc.  by  f.xid  r.'tcs,  Jir.d  in  such 
1  V:  .IS  t'-  ]*rcv..'  '  li  •;  1  .i  '.■  ^  ii.t.'rrs*  \:c.m  MifTt-rlng  in  rroir.ary 
5',:  ..::s.  \"/.  ^t  M';  c  :  ^i.  •  !  :--U-  ii'ii;  ra'iio:"*  made  in  ih-j:^  rates— f.ir 
7r;i  •  .  v.tr.  ::.c  n  j '»vt,i*'  i-  (  k(  ::\  pioMbitt-d  ahi.pfClher  (as  su'^- 
■  {.:'A'd  by  iiis  Lorasiii]') — i:  is  fjunu  plain  tiic  niaii\U«ic tyring  interctf 
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rf"  the  country  might  be  grevously  iujured.  The  l;:ndcd  Interest, 
iy  such  a  proliibiiion,  would  liave  a  coniplete  monopcly  of  the  home 
markety  which,  hi  adverse  years*  might  be  attended  with  die  most 
Xinpleasant  consequences. 

In.  discussing  the  distillery  question,  seldom  Iwis  nuich  attcnllon 
been  paid  to  the  interest  of  llie  manuf«ictnrers  ;  ihcrcfoTe,  in  justice 
to  that  adventurous  and  enterprlzing  chiss  of  men,  wo  cannot  help 
regretting  the  serious  loss  to  whkli  they  are  subjected  from  havinrr 
large  capitals  sniik  upon  woiksvhlch,  frcm  tlic  existing  restrictions* 
against  distillation  from  grain,  are  at  present  of  litilc  use.  V-'hcn 
stopped  by  law  fiom  using  grain  in  ihiir  works,  many  of  them  resort- 
ed to  sugar,  tliough,  alas  !  most  of  tl.cni,  at  leai.:  in  tliis  cour.try,  have 
net  had  much  reason  to  rej  )ice  at  the  change.  The  people  of  Scot- 
land* in  fact,  are  hostile  to  the  use  of  sugar  sprits  ;  .hcice,  iillcit 
distillation  has  g(»ne  forward  to  an  extent  nor  to  be  overcoxr.e  by  the 
whole  strcngtli  of  the  Board  of  Excise,  thru'rh  aided  mA  assisted  by 
the  strongest  exertion*;  of  tlic  Cvr.wn  lawyeis  :  cons'.^quemiV,  t]:e  siile 
of  spiiits  distilled  from  su;.;ar  has  been  conslu.-rab'iy  liniitcd  All 
thcie  things  were  predicted  at  the  cutset ;  and  v.-j  art*  trnly  sorry  to 
see  them  complot<riy  realf/eJ.  In  a  word,  to  ^erve  V/cst  Indiaa 
planters  and  niirch.ints  aiLMicnlture  has  been  thec^iJ — those  em-* 
ployed  in  carrying  it  i»n  Imvv*  been  inj'ired, — smu^.fi.rp  a:  hon>e  and 
hom  foit'iiirn  p-irts  l)tis  hrcn  enci^uraged,  ar.d  the  u"''e!.uegrea»\  hiS- 
ened  ; — and,  what  is  worv,  whil-  iO  mv.c!'  »:ii'chi(!  r.  is  In  en  c-  :i- 
mitred,  there  is  loason  \u  hol'i;'\c  ;n.ii  r.>  p^iP.-M  'i  r  he:*  u  y...\  r.r 
deiivcd  from  such  a  iy^tciii  of  r.i.seiiler',  hy  :1a::  j  m.  ;;\l  i<^  cj  l.'/jre- 
by  iavoun  d. 

Our  accounts  frnni  t"»K^  covCivd   c-^r.-.t^^s   a^.l    c-^nrnr   ■'"»   '.c. 'i\  •r.'r^ 
that  tlie  corn  <,r"jv.  of  .'li    k:rjs   wc-c    pr.ai'.y   h  :'   '    ^-^    . '•'     \>^   ;:e- 
ni.il  rjins  ^  i'livr  i^iv   r.'tf'i"-.\l  frrm    :i^:?    l.-c   t'^   t!;j   n.j<!     c   (\  .:i;iV, 
rhou'jh   m.'.nv    rf  (vt  r'*pt;rtt*rs    ai:*   (f   rp'.,-n,   tl   i*    ^i}.    ;'.      .-    r-- 
ihin   <»n    ir.o   pri..i.^d,    cii-n-c   he  e\rei-\\l  f.)    \- .x\\   t!:?'   i  iv'"'     ii 
an  avorai'-e  en  v-      Iv  erv  ll.*'^".   l.owcv'jr,  cl;-  *u  is  i:.  .:■  i.m   k  ;•..'■  <  i 
weather  w}:i<'h  we  i::;V,"    ..vi  in^'-   tl.:*   ri •■?.■'.{'.•';    I'-r'-s.      iVi/l-s   .•;  J 
oats  are  *u-ii<'i.i"!\.  rstiw!  k-aA  :iS  full  Lr-;  <,   tlr  r.;.:':,   !:»   •/•'!'.  •  '.!•>•  !v.  .«>, 
the  l:itt«"r  li^ive  :..»!•.  J.      hk.p'.s   ivr.J   p«-.:<i  a:;?   r.-r  '-'■■v.'i: -.i  .1    :>    .:j:- 
pronchin'j;  t<»  ari  ;;ver!'v'.      (!'•  r  strrne  ie,j;^Lr:'.s  i  •;-  !v  .ri.-.-f  rr-;  -\.t- 
irg  btauj,  ve**  a  Irit.'r  fr-  m  a  g'ji.tV';i:a;i  on  ^i  t^^'ir  tl.r-r'h  ;:•.  i  ,  r.h- 
^rii  cotir»le>.)      1;.  th  iv^r..!*.  ^e-    arid    t-iriiips   jtjjm-a?   x^ell.   \b-   r  ir.s 
havip;'''t.illen  at  a  prTic  d  fxa<<^]v  <;-jited  to  the   ri  '^'•  i-i   <•'    *>  •■  •*     -..  u- 
Jems.      Hav,  ow-.t/  to  \}j?  c  Idr.-.  iS  of  Mav,  i*-  al^ii'-t    i::  iv'  is."  .    a 
shoit  crop,   r'm.n;'!:  price*,   from    tliC  rlc':,  :'t   le .,:    •      -.•  •••  .:    •     :.:« 

much  t!ie  '■aine  .f-  l.ut  yciir.      ^^ark^.^^  Irivi' 1^  -  •   -  y 

tlKOU'-h  th'.;  <'U'"  '!«  r  'j  r.'.'t— .  Tri»i.?  <     ■ 

in»»ml)rance.     Ol   ;'T.r..i.  n  {nil  -'ill'ly  *  ■  *   ■'' 

c«*nnty  ;   ^i.id,  i  f  e.jrl.*  a"(i  ■ -.i  :  n    a  '^/.    .  *  ♦. 

to  mt*et  tiK'  ileriia;.  /.  ef  '\c  n.'uk'.t,   L  .-..       .-.  .......«'  ■  ••: 
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In  these  days  of  improvement.  It  ,r:»ves  ns  tio  surprise  to  learn, 
that  a  new  mode  of  setting  land  has  been  discovered  in  an  eastern 
county,  which,  though  not  ilto^ether  advantngeous  to  the  proprietor, 
seems  admirably  calculated  to  prive  a  preference  to  those  offerers  xneamt 
to  be  favoured  either  by  him  or  those  who  act  for  him.  According  to 
information  communicated,  the  land  is  first  valued  by  a  land-doctor, 
and  theu  advertised  in  the  public  papers, — things  so  common  as  to 
l^ft  undeserving  of  notice.  The  merit  of  the  plan,  however,  seems 
to  hr  in  the  subsequent  proceedings;  for,  after  bringing  forwtirJ  a 
j^reaL  number  of  offerers,  nine  tenths  of  whom  are  merely  consider- 
od  as  gratuitous  valuators,  a  selection  is  made  of  the  persons  to  be 
livoured.  This  being  done,  a  day  is  appointed  for  setting  the  land, 
at  the  principal  inn  of  the  next  market  town,  where,  of  course,  the 
'whole  host  cf  offerers  make  their  appearance.  The  intended  tenants 
heing  selected,  (no  matter  how  much  their  offers  are  below  those  of 
others  rquHlly  respectible  as  to  stock  and  abilities),  the  next  object 
is  lo  raise  the  rent  as  high  as  possible,  which  is  done  by  serving  a 
ivritttn  noficfi  upon  the  person  first  in  hand,  and,  of  course,  in  pos- 
session of  the  market,  intimating  he  may  have  snch  a  farm  at  such 
a  rent.  It  may  be  readily  supposed,  that,  in  the  hurry  of  the  mo- 
ment, there  is  no  room  for  calculation ;  and,  of  course,  while  the 
interest  of  the  proprietor  is  r.ot  neglected,  that  the  persons  thus  pre- 
ferred are  in  every  case  the  successful  candidates. 

We  forbear  from  offering  any  remarks  upon  these  proceedings, 
though  our  correspondent  seems  to  think  tlicm  not  very  creditable  to 
tliose  concerned.  Abstractly  considered,  there  may  be  nothing  ille- 
ji^al  in  the  proceedings  animadverted  upon,  though  we  have  some 
doubts  whether  it  is  fair  and  reasonable  first  to  seek  offers  from  the 
public,  and  then  to  use  the  offers  of  the  public  for  no  better  purpose 
than  to  screw  up  those  gentlemen  meant  to  be  preferred,  to  the  high- 
est possible  pitch.  We  refer  the  whole  matter,  however,  to  our  good 
tricnd  the  Professor  of  Agriculture,  thinking  him  a  much  better 
judge  of  these  things  than  we  are.  As  the  pupils  of  that  gentleman 
may,  at  a  future  period,  act  as  commissioners,  land-doctors  and  fac- 
tors, in  this  country,  he  probably,  for  their  benefit,  may  judge  it  worth 
■*vhik  to  give  a  lecture  or  two  upon  the  best,  and,  at  die  same  time, 
the  most  honourable  way  of  setting  land.  In  these  lectures,  he  may 
state  his  opinion  frankly  and  freely,  whether  a  proprietor,  who  seeks 
offers  from  the  public,  is  not  bound  in  honour  to  prefer  the  highest 
offei-cr,  unless  he  ran  sliow  cause  why  that  person  should  be?  re- 
jected. He  ma^'  then  a.id,  if  he  pic  ises,  that  no  farmer  otight  to 
^»ive  a  written  offer  for  land,  witliotit  demanding  an  acknowledf^e- 
ment  or  receipt  from  those  t^  whom  it  is  given,  bearing*  that  he  is 
to  be  :iccrptcd  of  as  tenant,  in  the  event  of  it  being  proved  that  he 
is  the  highest  offerer.  It  would  not  be  amiss,  were  the  worthy  Pro- 
fVssvM-  to  conclude  by  informing  his  hearers,  that  if  the  pFople  whooc* 
casioned  these  animadversions  had  land  of  the  best  quality  to  s«t  to- 
morrow, a  single  ollcrer  ot  tlie  smallest  respectability  would  not 

appear. 
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appear»  'without  demanding  a  receipt  or  acknowledgement  something 
''—'-'* —  IQ  ^Q  Qjjg  yy^  jjj^yg  suhmittcd  to  his  consideration. 


SCOTLAND. 

Letter  from  a  Gentleman  near  Langholm^  26.  «/«/y. 

^  The  weather,  during  the  latter  part  of  spring  and  be^nning  of 
summer  quarter,  was  remarkably  dry  and  barren.  Tlie  pastures,  ia 
consequence,  were  much  burnt  up ;  and  the  crops  upon  the  stifT 
clajs  and  light  soils  are  greatly  deficient  in  bulk.  The  sown  grass» 
in  general,  affords  a  lighter  swath  than  usual.  Barley  promises  to 
be  a  fair  crop ;  but  oats  are  short  in  straw.  Potatoes,  upon  free 
soils,  have  a  Hni?  appearance  ;  and  turnips  have  vegetated  more  ra« 
pidly  and  uniformly,  where  they  had  not  been  too  early  sown,  than 
nve  have  ever  witnessed. 

.•  The  prices  of  sheep  lately  suffered  a  very  considerable  depres- 
sion, owing,  we  suppose,  to  the  prospect  of  the  want  of  summer- 
keep.  Black  cattle  had  likewise  a  considerable  drop  ;  and  a  want  of 
demand  was  visible  in  tlie  markets.  The  wool  trade  has  been  brisk- 
er»  affording  an  advance  of  about  4s.  per  stone  upon  an  average,  or 
14  per  cent,  higher  than  last  year.  At  our  annusd  fair  at  Langholm 
this  day,  the  show  of  lambs  was  not  so  great  as  we  have  frequently 
seen  :  the  demand  was  pretty  good,  and  prices  fully  equal  to  those 
of  last  year.  Our  grain  markets  have  not  experienced  any  material 
alteration  since  last  report. ' 

Letter  from  a  Gentleman  on  a  Tour  through  the  Northern  Counties, 

2Sth  Jail/. 

*  1  SET  oat  from  EJInburgh  in  the  afternoon  of  the  5th  current,  and 
arrived  at  Aberdeen  on  Saturday  the  7th.  As  I  travelled  from  Perth 
by  Cupar  in  Angus,  and  the  interior  road  by  Brechin  and  Laurence- 
kirk—with  the  exception  of  tlie  environs  of  Perth,  I  faw  very  httle 
wheat.  Speaking  generally,  the  wheats  that  came  under  my  eye  were 
Tcry  thinly  planted.  Such  wheats,  if  in  our  county,  I  would  fay,  would 
hardly  avera;;e  ftx  bolls  an  acre.  The  little  wheat  I  faw  in  Strathmore, 
I  think,  will  be  (hort  of  four  bolls ;  I  faw  few  fields  of  wheat,  from 
Stonehaven  to  Peterhead,  that  were  worth  mentioning. 

*  1  was  at  Peterhead  in  the  months  of  Augnft  and  September  1763  ; 
and  all  I  fhall  remark  of  the  hufbandry  of  that  early  period  is,  that  when, 
at  partridge  (hooting  there  with  another  gentleman,  and  walking  in  fe* 
parate  furs  among  the  beans  then  ftanding  upon  the  ground,  they  w«tb 
fo  high  above  our  heads,  we  were  obliged  to  challenge  occafionally,  left 
we  (hould  ignorantly  fire  upon  each  other.  The  ridges  were  indeed 
higher  gathered  than  they  now  are. 

*  I  mention  this  circumflancc,  becaufe  neither  laft  year,  when  there^ 
nor  this  year,  did  I  fee  beans  fo  high  as  14  inches,  although  the  ibit 
fcems  made  for  beans,  and  the  people  have  much  more  command  of  arti* 
ficial  or  adventitious  manure  now,  than  at  that  period.  I  think  the 
pnocipal  caufc  of  this  falling  cff,  arifes  fnxn  the  prople  having  given 

up. 
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up  oxen,  of  wliith,  at  that  time,  they  never  had  lefs  than  fix  in  a  plough^ 
uud  j:^er.erally  cl^ht.  Now  they  plough  with  two  weak  horfc»';  and  io« 
deed  it  is  rather  iVratchin^  than  plonghinp;.  The  few  fields  of  wheat  I 
law  had  rot  c:ne  plsnt  for  thirty  they  (hould  have  had.  The  pbntt 
bad  '  rt.n  thr(,wn  oi:t  by  x\'£  fDrinr  frolis. 

*  O:''  ll:p  w]i(;!c  o^  iny  road,  the  turrip^  were  only  in  the  a£l  of  fow- 
iMfr ;  and  ft)mc  iiitt'lH;;tnt  poo[.le  r.fTured  me,  if  their  turnips  (hould  be 
fuwii  before  the  firil  of  July,  they  were  |:erer:illy  deftroyedby  the  fly. 

*  i'he  oais  aiici  hnrlfy,  (t,  properly,  bifr»  fecnned  to  me  to  be  this 
and  fhort ;  bv.t  the  p(  opU  thoncjht  better  cf  tlieir  promife  than  I  did  : 
ard  certainly  tl:ey  are  letter  judges. 

*  \\  rlieir  \\?\  croTi?  faall  aver*.ge  f  ighty  (lone  an  acre,  it  is  all,  I 
thiri-;,  ih(  y  c:in  rxpr<fi.  Red  clover  is  hurdly  to  be  feen.  They  had  a 
j»ond 'Ti  ^  of  h  y  1^:1  yorr,  and  liave  fume  p.'.rt  remaining.  Occafion- 
aii/,  1  tiL'.irvc.l  a  tew  rnrall  Hacks  of  oats.  The  (laple  food  of  the  pco- 
X:V  i<-  ; M'lVocp.  of  wlii:'h  thty  have  large  fields,  and  a  fine  promife. 
'i!  ir  ;:'(•»;  \v«:«.:^!i«;  32  lib.  ;  ai.d,  l-'ft  year,  the  boll  fold  for  129.  At 
the  i-ro'-  t  n  e,  tJitre  i^  annnaily  a  large  export  of  oits  from  Peterhead 
fo»  ''-e  L»  Tidoii  nmkct.  The  export  of  butter  is  alfo  confiderahle,  and 
,1  fr.'.' ('.eal^-Th  in  tl  cTi"  ariicl;-5  have  of  late  acquired  great  wealth.  I 
c?inr  ot  fruk  co^ncliy  as  to  the  quantity  of  corn  ren:ainin^  on  hand; 
h«!t  1  I  el:  ve  tluy  1  .  ve  *rr»ou;rh  to  meet  the  crop  upon  the  ground.  • 
Tiie  v.v*^'!]i  i.;  llic  T  a  I.)  tl^.at  hci^^bbourhood  is  immenff,  if  the  people 
knew  how  to  «'^'*'niSi  it.  I  fiw  tl.**  gr.y  mullet. — a  favourite  delicacy 
vith  t!  c  Ror.'ai.'-,,  witli  an  TiW^nvL^v.^  variety  of  other  fi ih  ;  and  I  was 
•w'qV  :)iTi:rnl  rb"  ..V^p  feM  was  full  of  hcrri'^p,— -but  the  fidiers  have  not 
rets  <  f  .»  r-^'i.:'.'r.t  clcprh. 

*  As  :o  hic'.cV  CtW'.v  XivAr  pafT'ireo  were  fully  ftocked,  be  fides  an  amaz- 
v\^  i.i'.mb'  r  of  y»v.r-Ci(!3  and  chN^s.  One  of  the  c^reated  marketjiforthe 
coiMitirr  of  Abtr.!i\Mi  and  Bai.f}',  was  htld  near  Peterhead  on  Tucfday 
Ja^'^,  und  'rivar  pricfs  wtre  expv^t^d.  i\\\  aftonifliirg  number  were  pre- 
:jiil'*d,  bill  few  b'Tytrs  ;  none  trom  Er-w-land  ;  prices  faid  to  be  low, 
A'^  i::trlij^vT't  n^an  told  ire  he  c.u.d  have  bought  any  number — weight 
ab(  ut  tMrly  five  flonv — :it  from  13I.  to  15I. 

»    In  oni-Kihlre   and    ^!oray{^i^c,  plenty  of  cattle.      Wlveat  thin,  al- 
tl.oi:;;h  bettor  th.in   C\  bolls  per  a.ie.       Oats  very   fhort  ;    Barley  alfo. 
thii'i    but,  in  i'on.c  place:-,  ncaily  ripe;  Hay  about  130  llonc  j   Turnips 
late.' 

Mld'I.othlr.n  Qiiaricrlj  Report. 

Aftfr  tbo  e:<per;t*:)ce  of  tiu-  'wo  l<it  ycar.s  it  would  he  rafhnefk  in 
the  cxtrn-e,  »o  pais  a  defr.ntive  jn('grn»'nt  upon  the  iv.erits  <jf  the  growing 
cro'- ;  r<jr,  in  t^.eft^,  a  fvrits  oH  rains  fcr  fevcral  wc  ks  blaiUd  the  farm- 
er:* lioprs  in  t!  c  cpiahly  and  produce  of  wheat,  and  that,  tc»o,  at  a  period 
ol   tli;'  f.afon  rrithcr  l^t^r  t!;a:)  th"  date  hereof. 

iSuiT:"o  ii  to  r.y,  t'/.t  nft-r  dry,  ungcnial,  and  frofty  weather,  which 
tbii'wd  tie  jrrwinc;  corns,  pnrtJcnrar'y  o:its  and  wheat,  a  favourable 
ch.!i'^<»  took  pL'^ce  or:  the  iMh  of  June,  "liehhas  Improved  them  great- 
ly.    Iii  point  of  bulk,  i^heat  appears  .1  full  average  crop,  perhaps,  a  lit-^ 
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tic  open ;  but,  if  well  matured,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  fuperior  to  its 
forerunners  of  the  two  preceding  feafons. 

Oats  (ahhough  much  improved)  are  AHI,  in  many  inftances,  rather 
thin— -ovringt  it  is  faid,  to  the  depredations  of  the  grub  ;  but,  it  is 
apprehended,  that  th-.ffe  reptile?,  ahhough  not  innocent,  yet,  hke  many 
frail  mortals,  were  bLimcd  for  more  than  they  were  aftually  gnilty  of; 
for  it  was  obferved,  that  the  youn^  plants  were  cut  off,  particularly 
thofe  firft  fown,  and  of  the  early  kinds,  where  no  grubs  could  be  fnund  ; 
and  it  is  a  problem  that  yrt  remains  to  be  folved,  how  infecVf  fliould 
be  fuppofcd  to  profper  mod  in  moid  parts  of  a  field,  rather  than  in  thofc 
that  are  drier,  and  leem  more  fitted  for  animal  exiftence  ;  but,  upon  the 
whole,  both  wh*at  and  oats  are  well  eared,  and  promife  not  to  be  below 
par,  if  the  ripening  fcaf(m  and  harveft  prove  good. 

Barley  is  good  upon  barley  foils;  but,  upon  thofe  of  a  different  de- 
iicription,  it  is  rather  inferior.  Beans  and  peas  were  checked  in  their 
growth  in  the  early  part  of  the  feafon,,  and,  iu  general,  appear  rather 
mea^;re,  and  the  ground  not  fully  covered. 

Potatoes  were  planted  to  a  "reat  extei.t,  and  in  many  inflancrs  look 
wefl ;  but  in  fome  are  Lad,  Hay  is  well  got,  and  the  quality  good» 
but  by  no  means  a  heavy  crop.  Some  has  been  fold  at  a  fl\illing  per 
ilone  of  2  2  lib.  ;  but  prices  are  not  generally  fixed.  Some  bad  turnip 
f  ed  has  been  a^ain  fown  this  feafou,  notwithilanding  of  the  warning 
given  by  the  failures  of  laft  year. 

-  Cattle  have  hitherto  maintained  their  price,  not  with  (landlnjif  the  flack* 
nei^»  of  the  deu.and  to  the  fouih  ;  and  good  fat  is  perhaps  fojrccr  than 
feveral  inor.th-j  ai^o  j  for  the  cattl-*  that  had  got  turn;;)  I<  cm  nearly  ox- 
hiiuiLed,  while  tl.uiV  that  oiil/  have  got  piifs  nrc  ?s  yet  imjxMfci'lly  {fid. 

Fat  laUibs  are  lliarce  and  clear;  liiole  nmfod  in  park'^,  aud  on  good 
pull  lire,  bcii-g  aio.lly  Over,  v/I.ilt*  thojf-  from  high  diHriCts,  I:',  in-,:  pinch- 
ed of  food,  a. id  cl.cLKed  in  tlieir  growth  at  the  eaily  pait  of  the  feafon^. 

kit  of  v.'Oii**  c^uaLiy  ilian  ufiial. }S^f^  July. 

.Morai/Jiire  Qiiurtt'lij  lieport. 

DwRiNC  the  c  scfi'i'ive  <iry  wcati.tr  in  May  at  d  Ji;ne,  ^J^'^^-  'Jpprrhfn- 
fsor.o  were  eutcrraiwe'!  for  i\v:  ^rowifj-r  crop:,  •  at  w  hich  tir.w  ,  aifo,  the  fide 
of  tatlk*  \\7K-<  liovv.  Now  that  the  xveather  has  hi'come  as  ft;'f'»nable  as 
co::id  Le  \\'.*^\  Ci,  tl^c  v.hfat-»  j-rcjidf?  lo  he  i.hunJant  ;  fo  does  barley; 
bv.t  c'.jU  are  c«  rt.ii:;!\  tieicdivr.  Hay  is  foant}  \\\  li<'-c>  rreme.  Turnipg 
never  brui.c!.!  btttcr  :  thty  }»-ivc  rot  hfcn  toi.'clic  1  by  the  fi\  ;  a:.d,  now 
tl.ui  tie  1 -ihu.o  is  ]o  uell  nn.ii-rikxid,  and  the  cleaijirig  I'^acliii.cs  arc  of 
thf  \-:y  \w\i  ♦.o!l!l•.-ll<^:i■J^.,  the?**  can  Ic  iitt\»  dourt  ot  a  fnl  crcp.  Iri 
this  coiiiitv,  pi't.it^'T'?  are  nol  ploiitcd  \<m\\  a  view  to  faie  ;  l»nt  a  fuffi- 
cien  V  i^  alua'.s  rnikd  fir  ht.M^'j  coufr.nr.j''^  ;  and  this  year  they  are  very 
nhui.^'ant.  Cttle  are  in  gc^od  deir^.nd,  at  high  j.ricti*,  and  the  hretder 
io  well  p?iri  :  1  ut  ihey  •  t<  ciri'.'  a  ti'.klifh  conci-m  for  the  fcocier,  who  it 
iayin.;  in  his  wiiter  Hock  at  !v»-»U   15  per  cent,  high.cr  than  lad  year. 

i.and  r  .'"t  ha.-?  not  i.-illrn  in  this  cou'  ty  ;  but  th-. re  is  not  the  f.^nr.e 
kecu  ar.d  aiikiou*  iiiq«;iry  tor  farms  iti  iLe  n^aiict ;  and  cautious  pe,.pie 

begin 
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begin  to  fufpeA,  that  the  late  fets  will  prove  hard  bargains  for  the  oc« 
cupiersy  without  rigid  economv,  the  moft  approved  modes  of  culture, 
and  management  of  (lock.  Nine  miles  more  of  our  turnpike  road  have 
been  contra6ied  for^  which  will  be  completed  next  autumn  ;  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  but  the  whole  line  through  the  county  will  foon  be 
iinifhed.  Much  has  alfo  been  done  on  the  crofs  roads  (ince  the  com* 
mutation  bill  was  pafTed  ;  and  fome  fpirited  proprietors  in  the^  interior 
are  ufmg  every  endeavour  to  obtain  fubfcriptions,  io  addition  to  large 
films  contributed  by  themfelves»  for  entitling  them  to  Government  aid 
try  carry  on  a  road  from  the  port  of  Burghead  through  the  Highland 
parifhes  of  Dollar  and  Knockandow,  the  diftrifls  of  Gl^livat  and 
Braemar,  towards  Edinburgh,  which*  in  a  national  as  well  as  individtiftl 
point  of  view,  would,  of  all  others  in  this  quarter,  conf^ibutc  moft  to 
the  general  good.  The  Loch  of  Spynie  drainage  will  be  fo  fiir  on  this 
feafun,  that  feveral  hundred  acres  will  foon  be  laid  dry ;  and,  when  this 
fpirit^i  adventure  is  completed,  a  more  particular  account  of  it  (hall  be 
fent,  for  infertion  in  the  Magazine.  The  grain  trade  is  moftly  over  fbi* 
the  feafon  ;  and  no  future  fhipments  of  confequence  will  be  made ;  but 
a  fufficiency  remains  for  home  confumpt,  at  equal  prices  for  the  raifer 

and  confumer. Julij  31. 

Berxmckshire  Report  from  June  2.  fo  August  2. 

A  LONG  tradl  of  dry  weather  occurred  previous  to  the  27th  of  June  ; 
fubfequeiitly,  (howers  have  beeu  frequent.  Hay  harveft  commenced  a- 
bout  the  middle  of  July  ;  but,  owing  to  the  Ihowery  ftate  of  the  wea- 
ther, little  has  yet  been  got  into  the  flack.  The  crop  is  nniverfally 
light,  and,  in  many  cafes,  deficient  in  clover.  The  weather,  hitherto, 
has  been  favourable  for  working  wheat  fallows ;  but  the  latenefs  of  the 
feed-time  threw  the  turnip-fallows  fo  far  behind,  that  though  the  months 
of  May  and  June  were  dry,  few  of  them  had  attained  a  perfeMy  clean 
ilate  when  the  drilling  feafon  arrived.  Turnips  promife  to  be  a  full 
crop  :  they  are  modly  thinned  out,  and  the  fecond  hoeing  is  now  going 
foi  ward.  From  the  fuperiority  of  ruta  baga  as  a  fpring  feed,  the  colti- 
vation  of  that  fpecies  fcems  to  be  rapidly  extending  in  this  county. 

During  the  drought,  paftures  got  rather  bare,  and  oats  had  a  irery 
ilunted  appearance,  particularly  thofe  on  iliff  clay  foils.  Pafturet 
arc  now  good  ;  but  the  oat  crop,  though  exhibiting  a  healthy  afpedi, 
does  not  promife  to  turn  out  weighty,  as  the  rains  arrived  too  late 
for  adding  much  length  to  the  ilraw  ;  and  the  crop,  in  gerteral,  is 
ihinly  planted.  Barley,  beans  and  peas,  are  healthy.  Beans  fecm  ra- 
Ihcr  too  much  incHned  to  run  to  draw  ;  and  peas  were  late  in  fliowing 
^lie  bloom.  Vlioais  arc  thin  ;  but,  to  a  tranfient  obfervcr,  the  crop 
nis  a  proii.ifinpr  appearance.  Upon  a  careful  infpr^lion,  however,  many 
of  the  ears  arc  found  to  contain  congerirs  of  the  fmall  yellow  maggot 
which  infeiled  the  wheats  of  1  ?o8  ;  and,  where  the  crop  is  luxuriant, 
!  iiily  fpots  are  beginning  to  appear  on  the  ftraw.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
<jrain  crops  at  prt  fent  do  not  promife  to  be  above  mediocrity,  and  ap- 
pearances rather  feem  to  indicate  a  late  harvell.  Much,  however,  will 
Jopciid  on  the  complei^ion  of  the  weather  during  the  piefent  month* 

Fat 
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Fat  has  experienced  a  current  demand*  particularly  cattle*  Beef  ba« 
fold  from  Ss,  6d.  to  98.  3d.  per  done  fink ;  Mutton  from  8d«  to  9d» 
per  lib.  do.  avoirdupois  weight.  Com  markets  have  been  rather  dull  of 
late ;  but  little  variation  in  price  has  taken  place.— —^u^.  2. 

IFigtonskire  Quarterly  Report, 

A  SEVERE  drought  prevailed  throughout  the  first  three  weeks  of 
June ;  and,  at  the  20th  of  that  monthi  everj  thing  bore  a  laost  uu- 
promising  appearance.  Indeed,  it  was  only  then  that  spring  seemed 
to  commence  in  reality.  Fine  ratns  at  length  fell ;  and,  firom  the 
previous  heat  of  the  atmospho^  and  soil,  vegetation  has  now  niade 
rapid  and  luxuriant  progress.  In  many  situations,  however*  the 
hay  crops  were  past  receiving  much  benefit,  and  are,  of  course,  ge« 
serally  light.  Com  crops  having  been  for  a  time  stationary,  are 
benefited  in  a  high  degree,  and,  upon  the  whole,  promise  not  lees 
than  an  average  return  ;  but  harvest  is  likely  to  be  late. 

In  the  early  part  of  July,  the  rjuns  were  copious  and  frequent  j  so 
that,  betwixt  ^xce^s  of  dry  and  wet,  the  turnip  braird  has  been  ra- 
ther unsuccessful. 

Pastures  are  now  abundant ;  but  there  seems  to  be  a  depression  in 
the  market  for  black  cattle,  which,  it  is  hoped,  can  only  be  tempo- 
nury,  though  the  extravagant  prices  given  in  the  spring  months  may 
mot  be  fully  maintained. 

Draught  horses  have  sgld  at  very  high  prices ;  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that,  on  large  farms,  more  should  be  bred.  To  the  breeding 
of  this  kind  of  stock,  the  slowness  of  the  return  appears  to  be  a  se- 
rious obstacle ;  but,  after  a  few  years'  preparation,  the  return  would^ 
in  all  probability,  become  both  certain  and  valuable.  At  commence- 
xnent  ef  leases,  however,  all  the  horses  farmers  can  conveniently 
command,  are  in  constant  requisition  to  carry  on  labour  and  im- 
provements; and,  towards  the  conclusion,  it  may  not  be  judged  pru» 
dent  to  begin  any  regular  system  of  breeding,  as  farmers  are  then 
•ften  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time  in  a  painful  state  of  uncer- 
tainty as  to  future  possession.  Notwithstanding  these  incumbrances 
a  considerable  number  of  horses  are  bred  in  this  county,  arid  ihiAt 
too  of  an  improved  description,  though  the  increase  of  demand  re- 

quirts  an  increased  supply. July  30. 

Dumfriesshire  Quarterly  ReporL 

Soon  after  the  date  of  last  report,  this  part  of  the  country,  like 
most  other  parts  of  Britain,  was  affected  by  the  drought.  It  stinird 
the  hay  and  pastures  extremely  ;  but  the  corns,  though  short  in  their 
growth,  retained  always  their  proper  verdure  and  healthy  appear- 
ance. The  showery  weather  which  came  on  in  the  end  of  Juno, 
gave  sufficient  grovnh  to  corns  ;  and  there  is  now  on  the  ground,  in 
this  county,  a  crop  of  all  kinds,  promising  rather  more  than  an  aver- 
age return,  there  being  yet  no  appearance  of  mildew,  either  in  the 
wheat,  or  of  such  weather  as  commonly  produces  it.  The  breadth 
of  land  growing  wheat  this  year,  seems  to  be  very  considerably  in- 
cjtiased  ;  but  it  would  well  require  to  be  so  ;  for,  the  number  cf  p*^- 
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pie  in  all  mrLs  ulio  consume  the  loaf  in  place  of  the  uunnocJc^  is 
"Wonderfully  increased  vxithin  ihef.e  U'.w  years.  The  growth  and  con- 
sumption ot  barley  and  oais  are,  however,  noways  lessened  ;  the  far- 
mer for  the  truly  proper  and  natural  beverage  of  the  British  subject^ 
and  the  latter  for  the  increased  nuITlb^'r  of  horses  for  the  draught  and 
cavalry, — all  being  unquestionable  evidence  cf* he  improvement,  pro- 
sperity, and  strengtli  of  the  country. 

The  sown- grass  hay  crops  were  too  forward  to  be  imprcred  ^hcn 
the  rains  came  on,  and,  in  most  places,  are  uncommonly  light ;  Imt 
tlie  natural  bog  meadows  are  good  iv)  apsv  er  i!:e  purposes  of  the  cat- 
tle farmer,  and  white  fodder  promises  to  be  abundant.  Potatoes 
appear  to  be  a  full  crop ;  and  turnips,  though  late,  seem  Q^enerally 
to  be  regular  and  good,  haviiig  been  but  little  injured  by  tlic  Ry  this 
season. 

The  prices  of  cattle  have  been  unsteady,  as  usual.  In  the  spnng 
they  roic  vtTV  high.  In  il.e  summer,  when  the  drought  was  at  its 
height,  they  fell  r.ear  twenty  per  cc  nt.  ;  and,  ihr.ugh  it  was  attribut- 
ed s(»le1y  to  that  cause,  they  have  yet  gi^t  but  little  up,  though  the 
pastures  now  arc,  it  is  believed,  every  where  as  good  as  in  any  sea- 
son. Sheep,  too,  fell  someihii^.g  below  the  spring  prices,  though 
not  s(»  much  as  cattle  and  lambs  :  they  are  now  going  off  at  prices 
i-bove  those  of  last  year.  'V\'(;ol  is  considoably  increased  in  price. 
It  is  reckoned  about  ten  per  cent,  above  last  year,  and  higher  than 
ever  rcnjcmhcred,  or  pvihaps  n:ore  so  tl.an  consistent  with  the  ge- 
ncHil  prciperiLy  of  the  coju.try. ?}\.<'t  Jult^. 

From  liie  commencement  of  the  present  qnartcr,  till  abont  the  end 
cfJune,  the  vveailier  contin\:cd  uncommoi;ly  dry;  and,  until  about 
the  tJOrh  of  that  mfnih,  cold  and  chilly,  with  frost  very  frequent 
J^irintr  tlie  ni;>lit.  Tlie*;^  circumstiinces  admitted  the  operuions  of 
tiie  fulJ  to  be  canicd  on  with  :;T'.*iit  despatch.  Indeed,  the  turnip 
land  v. as  seldom  better  p!'.>pL.rod  ;  but  vtr'-r-taiion  received  so  severe 
a  check,  th;;t  most  of  tlu*  ^^nsia  crops  wiil  be  light,  notwithstanding; 
ll;e  favourable  diai^ge  proJi'cod  by  the  fine  rains  and  warmth  in 
3ii:.t  n:onr^.  In  shoit,  tlie  rr:..s  as  f.i;-  as  can  b-.*  estimated  at  pre- 
sent, h:.s  lift  ;!  c  '.ryrr.ir.rr  ci  1:l::iv-  cq:i-.l  :o  an  average  one,  while, 
ii\  all  pioL  ibiiity,  it  \vi<l  he  \l^y  ]:i\c,  l\-:r.:o  oais  liave  failed  more 
this  ye.-.r  ihmi  -n  n-^y  .  .">e  since  ilit^y  ^^■cre  ir.t:cd;iced.  Hay  is  a  light 
crop,— Jiieie  so  tiu.'.i  evtr  leir.enih-.-rt  d  ;  but,  as  tlicre  was  a  great 
brt'.i  Jtli  t«)  c\:t  d(:v.  n,  p.::Ii::ps  t:ie  f..ili.re  will  not  be  much  felt,  it  well 
<j;  :  in.  M'»*:.t:oi  ir  ij.ill  ieii:.'.ins  in  t^e  ficld  ;  and,  if  the  rains  continue 
;u;y  lir:  e,  ii  m\ist  l.e  i.in:'li  'iijuivJ.  Turnips  a:c,  in  seme  instances, 
h.i  ki:ig  rcnia'kully  wr]]  ;  b.il  Cwi-^  %\;".l  be  a  good  many  failures-— 
i;^  put  u-.viiig  TO  tie  i.V'. c :,  nrJ,  iixev.i'.e  to  some  rf  the  earliest 
plan's  I'vi'ig  'w'-C  ofi'  by  ll;e  col^l  frci.*;  wii^Is,  bd'iie  tlic  lains  came 
to  relievo  il-.em.  A  yreat  \\:r.\  ;-n:v,;i:t'd  nt  turnip  seed  ;  and  it  was 
very  (!l:V;C!ilt  t(»  proc;:ie  a  sLiuci'Mit  .supply  at  tlie  Ifrrh  rate  of  2s. 
y^-:  lil.     "^'^i-tv-v;  2^'-'^'  '•"•'■'  -'-^^Z  cf  com.inr;  fciward,  and  indeed  has 

not 
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not  been  abundant,  as  yet,  almost  any  where  ;  and  although  ^i^ss 
parks  did  not  maintain  tlie  last  year's  rates,  the  graziers  are  like  t<^ 
lose  considerably  by  tlieir  speculations*  Cattle,  wiihin  these  iew 
weeks,  have  fallen  iO  per  cent,  below  spring  prices.  There  remains 
more  grain  in  the  stack-yards  than  for  many  years  back,  wliich  \iil 
add  much  to  the  winter  keep.  The  property-tax  has  been  execute 
to  the  utmost  extent,  and  will  no  doubt  be  taken  into  account,  whea 
land  comes  to  be  a-letting,  which,  as  yet,  has  not  suffered  any  re- 
duction.  August  J. 

Ross  shire  Quarterly  Report. 

The  crops  were  in  a  perilous  state  when  the  rains  commenced  on 
the  18th  of  June.  Hay  was  so  far  past  recovery,  that  it  could  not 
come  up  to  an  average  ;  and  it  is  r.ow  evident,  after  a  continuation  of 
near  six  weeks  of  remarkably  fi.ie  growing  weather,  that  a  great  part 
of  the  spring  sown  conis  had  tulFcred  so  severe  a  check  by  the  cold 
frost  winds  in  May,  tliat  more  than  an  average  return  cannot  be 
looked  for.  In  bulk  the  crops  do  not  promise  to  exceed  an  average, 
although  the  genial  showers,  and  gentle  breer.es,  lately  expeiienced. 
*nay  prove  so  highly  beneficial  to  the  filling  of  the  grain,  as  to  malcv 
the  fate  of  it  turn  out  beyond  appearance.  The  wheat  crop  has  i::"- 
fbrmly  looked  vkcll ;  but  there  has  been  rather  too  much  moisture  fi^r 
it,  which  has  lodged  some  of  the  richest  fields  in  a.  partial  degree, 
and  given  the  ear  a  small  tincture  of  rust.  Shc^uld  dry  sunshine 
weather  follow,  there  is  good  reason  to  expect  that  itmaypro\c 
the  heaviest  wheat  crop  ever  reaped  in  Ross-slure. 

Some  early  sov/ii  barleys  on  sandy  soils  promise  to  be  ripe  'n  twa 
or  three  weeks,  hut  general  harvest  cannot  be  exix'cteJ  beiore  S<  p. 
tembor;  indeed  the  period,  at  present,  can  onlyb.:*  conjectured.  Ve:  r 
little  hay  was  cut  titl  tlie  middle  of  July,  and  the  interruption*  b/ 
showery  weather  occasioned  a  teazing  harvest.  It  is  iic-v.'  mostly 
ricked  iu  good  order,  and,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  got  stacked  without  t!-e 
ijiiality  beinr  materially  injured.  The  moi^t  weather  iTeventcd 
turnips  fnni  meeting  with  that  early  atrenti'^n  to  cle;uMng  which 
is  profitable  ;  they  jAfomise,  however,  to  be  a  fair  crop,  and  potaloe* 
look  well.  r\T*]..w^  :iie  in  aa  excellent  state  of  f'rw  irdaess ;  a:id 
the  spirited  e::eTti' rs  In  tri.it  primary  operation,  and  liming,  are  hij."^;:- 
ly  creditable  I.)  the  south  country  farmers  who  lately  settled  in  tliis 
district. 

Rorid-mak^"'!^  moves  on  slowly  ;  the  want  of  ways  and  means  fs 
evident;  and  ihe  ability,  in  that  respect,  to  execu:e,  falL  fir  short 
«f  the  plans  that  are  projected.  The  iniprovfuient  and  nj.<ki'»,<  of 
harbours  is  in  contemplation  ;  and,  conld  these  and  go.)d  rv^jad.  be  ac- 

•omplished,   the  value  of  Innds  would  increase   iiiimenstly. 

1st  jinmtst. 

Jihi'rjrrn.shirc  Qjinrterly  Rn:Drt, 

Since  the  1 8th  or  -..Otl!  of  June  last,  tlie  we.tther  ha^  been  mHd  -^ri 
varm,  with  abund.ince  of  rain.  The  growing  crops,  of  every  descr'p- 
tiony  have  improvca  in  u  rapid  manner.     Still  the  oats  in  paiticc- 
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lar.  wUl  be  tliin  on  tlie  j^ioimJ,  und,  to  all  appearance,  aiu 
cd.  Thulon^coniiriU.inciiof  h-<iid  weather,  cut  uff  most 
plants;  and  the  -iriib,  in  ni»r.y  pbcos  made  great 
Hay  is  generally  ncU  ^ot ;  but  will  nut,  on  the  wholi 
half  of  an  average,  Paituroi,  durini^  the  conttnuann 
were  backward  ;  and  tlie  btstinl  did  not  thrive  in  the  n 
l*otatocs  are  luxuriant,  being  the  only  crop  tliat  did  nc 
jared  by  the  severe  spring  weather.  The  sca&on  for  k 
was  perhaps  the  best  known  for  many  years ;  and  the 
are,  on  the  ivhole,  in  a  promising  state.     Pasture  gta 

mended. 'irf  jiiigust. 

Fifeshirc  Qiuiricrl)f  Report. 

From  the  2d  of  June  to  the  date  of  this  report)  the 
been  extremely  favourable  to  the  growing  crops>'  Bai 
universally  good,  and  promises  to  be  much  more  produc 
year.  Oats  arc  also  good,  hut  rather  thin,  owing  to  t 
fpring,  upon  wee  land.  Wheat  is  universally  thin,  and  i 
the  rust  or  mildew  is  already  perceived.  Lvery  species 
pears  to  have  plenty  of  straw,  and  not  too  mucli,  as  ih 
none  laid  down  ;  and  the  ears  of  the  wheat  being  fully  i 
ed  that  mildew  will  be  avoided.  I'eas  appear  to  be  an  ei 
so  are  heans.  Flax  is  much  superior  to  what  it  has  bee 
years  past  Potatoes,  in  general,  are  good  ;  thougli,  it 
where  justice  Wits  not  done  in  preparing  thegrouDOt  a  i 
raetcr  is  rifritcd.  Turnips  have  come  up  equally,  and  \ 
good.     Several  iitlds,  however,  required  to  be  sown  a  sc 

The  rent  of  land,  in  this  county,  is  not  rising  ;  as  ser 
middling  qiinlity  liavc  been  offL-red  by  public  roup,  wit> 
mn  offering  the  upset  rent ;  neither  are  the  number  of  o 

great  as  i'ormerly. 'M  ^u^iist. 

DumbaTtonshiie  Qiiarterlif  Report. 

Since  the  middle  of  June,  when  line  rains  put  an  end 
▼ere  drought,  tlii:  weather  has  been  :i~i  favourable  as  the 
wish  ;  and,  consetjuciitt),  all  the  crops  look  well.  Th( 
Iiay  was  decidi-d  befoic  die  riins  caiue,  uiid  it  is  consii 
of  an  av<T.igc  crop.  Wheat  was  iliin  in  spring,  but  h 
very  ninth  [  and  ail  the  other  cropi  :«i.>  in  a  thriving  w 
misc  to  i-oach  a  full  aveia;.^\ 

Grain  markets  have  been  ncll  '.v.p';iiiivl  during  the  s 
nothing  like  scarcity  h;is  otenrred.  Meal  markets  have 
than  usual  durin^^  the  sanic  pL'rioJ.  Lund  rt-nts  and  lei 
continue  to  creep  I'.p  by  dvgitv:. ;  but  i:  is  pleasant  to  ob 
ing  improvement  in  ilif  {„>.  <:  d  the  rcuniry  every  succ 

which  it  is  to  be  hoped  v.i'l  coriilnne '2t!  August. 

J.ttitr/.UM  fa'l.i^k,  jh'gn^t '2. 

*  Siscr.  last  report  tlie  anwci  of  rural  matters  has  moi 
ly  improved,  owing  tu  tl.e  gonial  wcatl.cr  and  raint  thit  1 
cd  tluuugh  the  bypa:.t  irunth  nn-i  h'.t^T  end  of  June. 
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Qonsiderable  quantity  of  rain  has  fallen,  it  has  never  been  so  ex-* 
€es5tve,  at  any  time,  as  to  do  harm.     The  hay  crop,  which  wai 
bought  almost  past  recovery,  has  mended  surprisingly ;  and  the 
cutting  having  been  postponed  ten  or  t\i'elve  days  later  than  usii* 
al,  a  pretty  decent  crop  has  been  obtained  in  tliis  district ;  it  is  part* 
ly  stacked,  and  the  rest  got  into  the  ti*amp  rick,  in  tolerable  good 
order.     The  price  is  not  yet  fixed,  but  will  not  now,  as  was  some 
weeks  ago   expected,  run  high — probably  about    lOd.   per   stone. 
Wheat,  early  in  summer,  looked  thin  on  tlie  ground,  and  altliou^rh, 
like  every  thing  else,  greatly  mended  since  that  time,  will  not  be 
bulky,  and,  in  all  probability,  scarcely  rise  to  an  average  crop  ;  yet 
there  is  every  prospect  of  the  quality  being  fine,  as  it  passed  favour- 
ably through  the  blossoming  process,  and  is  neither  affected  by  smut 
nor  mildew,  and  rune  no  great  risk  of  being  injuriously  lodged,  which 
has  generally  happened  for  some  years  back  before  this  period  of  thc^ 
season.     Barley  is  very  good,  and  oats  generally  promise  to  be  a  full 
crop,  having,  as  usual,  prospered  under  the  influence  o{  the  continu- 
ed moist  weather  of  last  month,  and  not  having  suffered  from  the 
grub  in  the  early  part  of  the  season.     Deans  were  long  in  a  very  un- 
promising way,  but  have  greatly  recovered,  and  will  probably  turn 
out  a  fair  crop.     Potatoes  have  at  present  a  most  luxuriant  appear- 
ance.     On  a  general  view  of  all  circumstances,  we  may,  upon  the 
whole,  in  this  district,  fairly  expect  an  average  crop  ;  indeed,  present 
appearances  might  warrant  it  being  stated  above  lliat  mark,  if  so 
much  did  not  yet  depend  on  after  weathet.     Should  matters  be  equal- 
ly flattering  in  other  districts,  there  will  certainly  this  year  be  a  little 
to  spare  to  the  distillers.   With  warm  dry  weather,  we  shall  have  tlie 
commencement  of  harvest  about  three  weeks  hence;   but  general 
harvest,  especially  in  the  muirlands,  threatens  to  he  later  than  fot 
some  years  past.     Our  grain  market  is  pretty  steady,  although  it  has 
ratlier  risen  during  last  quarter.     Wheat,  from  46s.  to  50s.     No  stir 
or  speculation  seems  to  have  taken  place  among  the  com  merchantf^* 
from  any  views,  eidier  good  or  bad,  with  respect  to  the  approach- 
ing crop. ' 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Ayrshire^  2d  j4itf[ust, 
*•  The  weather,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  from  about  the  tniddid 
of  April  to  the  26th  of  June,  was  almost  uniformly  dry.     This,  toge- 
ther with  die  .cold  frosty  weather  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  season, 
caused  the  crops,  at  the  latter  period,  to  have  a  most  dismal  appear- 
ance.    In  many  places  they  could  scarce  be  said  to  cover  the  ground. 
From  the  26th  of  June  to  the  present  time,  we  have  had  a  course  of 
.  us  favourable  weather  as  can  possibly  be  desired.     Fine  refreshing 
showers  of  rain,  with  a  kindly  genial  warmth,  have  produced  a  total 
change  on  the  face  of  the  earth.    The  pastures  afe  now  clothed  with 
the  most  beautiful  verdure }  and  the  crop,  with  the  excerption  cf  arti- 
ficial grasses,  is  universally  admitted  to  be  an  abundant  one.     Oats,  in 
particular,  which  must  still  be  allowed  to  be  our  staple  crop,  promisij 
.  to  be  far  above  an  arerago  one.     Even  wheat,  with  resjjcct  to  which 
.  . .  tor..  21.  yo.  43j  D  a  ••m* 
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5^me  fears  were  at  one  time  entertiiined,  seems  now  to  wear  a  pro« 
nilaing  appearance.  The  cultivation  of  bear  and  barley  has  dimi- 
7^ish"d  so  much  of  late,  as  scarcely  to  deserve  notice.  Green  crops 
are  also  promisin;;  ;  potatoes  espectallyt  which  are  now  cultivated 
<.\ti»nsively,  and,  in  many  instances,  have  a  preference  given  them  to 
Turnip,  en  account  of  the  superiority  of  the  succeeding  crop.  Whc- 
*litr  this  is  ov.ing  to  something  in  our  climate,  or  in  the  mode  of  roa- 
vui;;-ei:icnt  of  that  useful  crop,  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  ascer- 
thiivid.  Upon  tlie  whole,  if  the  filling  and  ripening  season  shall  con- 
tinue as  favourable  as  the  past,  there  is  every  appearance  at  present, 
th:it  the  agriculturist  will  be  sufficiently  rewarded  for  his  labour^  in  a 
full  average  crop.  And  it  is  a  pleasant  circumsance  to  be  able  to 
relate,  that  agriculture  is  making  a  rapid  progress  in  this  county. 
Old  habits  are  fast  wearing  out,  and  the  new  mode  of  culture  every 
where  succeeding  in  their  stead.  Good  farming  is  xhejaskion^  and 
the  subject  of  conversation  among  farmers  when  they  meet  together. 
From  these  things  we  may  reasonably  conclude  (if  no  unforeseen  ac- 
cident happen),  that  the  period  i»  not  very  distant,  when  this  fine 
and  extensive  county  will  rival  some  of  the  best  cultivated  districts 
in  Scotland.' 

For  fur  sill  re  Qaarterlj/  Report, 
During  the  last  quarter  tlie  weather  has  been  less  moist  and  iainy 
than  for  several  years  bypast,  at  the  same  period  ;  and,  although 
showers  have  frei^uently  fallen,  the  ground  has  seldom  been  too  wet 
to  prevent  the  fallowing  operations  from  being  satisfactorily  carried 
forward.  I'he  growing  crops  presented  a  singularly  unpromising 
;;spect,  vTitil  th«  beginning  of  July,  when  warm  refreshing  showers 
ocrasion:\Uy  fell,  and  considerable  improvement  was  every  day  no- 
ticed ;  the  iiiinnc'ss  on  the  ground  of  spring  sown  grains  has,  however, 
kept  them  in  a  growing  state  h)nger  than  usual  j  and  the  consequent 
result,  a  late  harvest,  may  be  anticipated. 

The  v»^hcat  crop  looks  healthy ;  tlie  weather  has  been  favourable  to 
its  iiUing,  until  within  these  two  days  ;  and,  should  it  continue  to  be 
dry,  it  promises  well  as  to  quality,  though  rather  deficient  in  bulk. 

Oats  and  barity  are  much  improved ;  but,  on  inspecting  the  fields* 
tnany  of  them  arc  strikingly  tliin,  ajid  tlie  oats  of  the  late  kind  not 
ytt  fully  ejrcd. 

I'urnins  got  a  dry  sowing  season  ;  and,  unless  where  old  seed  was 
nsed,  or  the  ground  unsuitably  prepared,  a  good  bmird  was  obtain- 
ed ;  they  arc  now  in  a  thriving  state,  and  have  been  gone  over  widi 
the  hoe.  The  ]>rofiL5>  of  last  year's  feeding  has  caused  a  greater 
breadth  of  gix)ui;d  to  be  sown  with  that  root  than  hitherto.  Potatoes 
also  look  v/ell. 

Hay  is  a  very  deficient  crop,  and  Is.  per  stone  is  spoke  of  as  the 

price  o£r  the  Held  ;  much  of  it  is  yet  in  small  ricks,  and  in  some 

measure  exposed  to  the  weather ;  the  aftermath  grows  slowly,  and 

will  scarcely  be  fit  for  the  scythe. 

I'astuze-grassi  until  now,  has  afforded  a  good  bite ;  but  the  gra- 

xier'9 
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Kier*8  profits  Will  be  less  than  last  year;  the  prices  at  the  spring 
markets  were  higher  than  in  the  month  of  June,  when  a  part  of  the 
ftock  is  generally  disposed  of;  and  the  only  proportion  of  the  grass- 
rent  yet  gained*  is  a  small  profit  on  cattle  sold  at  the  late  markets^ 

which,  during  July,  were  on  the  rise. 3d  AttgnsU 

East-Lothian  Quarterlif  Report. 

The  weather,  from  the  beginning  to  the  19t3i  of  June,  was  unfa- 
vourable to  the  growing  crops,  being  dry,  cold  and  hosiilc  to  vege- 
tation ;  but  some  genisd  rains  having  fallen  at  the  last  date,  a  consi- 
derable improvement  soon  appeared  on  both  grass  and  corn  fields. 
The  hay  crop  was  too  far  advanced  to  receive  more  than  a  partial 
benefit ;  but  to  turnips  the  rains  were  highly  seasonable,  coming  ex- 
actly at  the  time  when  moisture  was  wanted.  Indeed,  turnips,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  promise  to  be  good  upon  all  soils  ;  and,  being  ex- 
tensively cultivated,  there  is  reason  to  presume  that  a  greater  supply 
of  green  food  will  be  obtained  next  winter,  than  ever  known  in  this 
district. 

The  wheat  fields,  though  greatly  improved,  cannot  be  reported  at 
promising  an  average  return,  appearing  uncommonly  thin  when  at- 
tentively examined.  A  good  deal  of  rust  upon  the  ear  has  also  been 
discovered  in  many  places.  Barley  and  oats,  almost  in  every  case, 
are  full  crops  ;  so  much  so,  that  Mr  Perceval  will  most  likely  have 
to  search  for  some  other  reason  than  any  hitherto  given,  should  he  be 
disposed  to  continue  the  prohibition  against  tlie  use  of  com  in  the  dis? 
tillrries  for  another  year.  Beans,  in  numerous  instances,  arc  far  be- 
low par.  Peas  are  only  in  blossom,  so,  ultimately,  must  be  imper- 
fectly podded.  Potatoes  offer  well,  being  full  of  foliage,  and  quite 
free  of  curled  or  diseased  plants. 

Markets  have  been  more  stationary  dian  usual  during;  the  tvvo 
past  months,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  dread  asy  want 
of  supply  through  the  remainder  of  the  season^  A  great  p:irt  of  tiic 
wheat  meets,  as  formerly,  with  a  dull  sale  ;  good  qualities,  however, 
are  in  request,  though  the  quantities  of  such  are  inconsiderable.  A 
field  of  fine  ruta  baga  seed  has  been  safoly  harvested  by  George 
Rennie,  Esq.  of  Fiintassie,  in  diis  county.  This  intelligence  is  of 
importance  to  English  agriculturists,  who  hitherto  have  cultivatcil 
tliis  valuable  root  upon  a  much  smaller  scale  than  coiisistCDt  wiih 
good  management.  As  Mr  Rennie's  seed  is  well  known  to  be  pure 
and  unadulterated,  and  is  saved  in  die  highest  degree  of  pefec- 
tion,  those  who  wish  to  be  supplied  by  him  ought  to  make  an  ear- 
ly application,  otherwise  disappointment  may  be  eipcriL^iiced. 

iyfh  yiugust. 
£xiracl  of  a  Letter  from  a  Genileman  lately  in  jin^i$^  Gili  ylugitst* 

*  We  leit  Edinburgh  early  on  Wednesday  morn  in  cj  last,  and  took 
tlie  low  road,  by  Mr  Ramsay's  parks,  to  Qi^^*ensferry.  The  crops 
bcemcd  gcncnilly  good — much  better  dian  the  management  warr ant- 
ed, most  of  die  land  being  foul.  Crossed  the  ferry  al>out  7  o'clotk, 
and  set  off  for  Kinross  immediately  ;  at  which  place  we  breAkfaste.i. 
lieyovA  Iiircjkcilhing  the  crops,  bolli  of  com  and  i.i;.",  J  r  a  litds 
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way,  XTCTC  good  ;  those  of  hay,  all  in  the  rick,  and  th  consid^rabk 
quantities.  Further  on  to  Kinross,  the  corns  look  very  poorly*  and  far 
back  ;  grass,  fresh  and  good  of  its  kind.  This  being  Kinross  fkvTyivt 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  a  large  number  of  good  cattle,  most 
of  whom  sold  at  good  prices — in  my  opinion,  at  not  lest  than  lOs.  6d. 
to  lis.  per  stone,  though  the  graziers  and  dealers <were  all  complain- 
ing. After  dinner  we  set  oiF  for  Perth,  which  we  reached  Itbrat  10 
o'clock.  Concerning  this  stage  I  cannot  say  much*  as  part  of  tt  waS 
travelled  in  the  dark.  I  may  only  notice,  that  Mr  Stein  has  at  yetf 
fine  field  of  turnips,  and  that  all  his  other  crops  are  looking  well. 

*  On  Thursday  we  proceeded  down  the  Carse  to  Dundee,  and  en- 
joyed n  most  agreeable  journey.  The  fallow  wheat,  in  general,  may 
be  reported  as  a  full  crop,  and  in  a  forward  state — a  week  at  least  be* 
fore  the  East  Lothian  fields.  The  wheat  after  beans,  is  thin,  and  the 
ground,  of  course,  out  of  condition.  Barley  appears  to  be  a  middling 
crop  ;  Oats  light ;  Peas  and  Beans  pretty  bulky — but  all  ^wry  late; 
From  Dundee  to  Arbroath,  the  farming  is  good  ;  and  for  eight  milet 
cast  of  Dundee,  the  crops  are  excellent.  A  good  many  turnips  are 
cnhiviited  in  this  tract,  and  they  seem  very  well  dressed,  considering 
the  wetness  of  the  past  month.  On  Friday  a  heavy  rain  confined  us 
tvidiin  doors  ;  but  on  Saturday  I  liad  a  ride  before  dinner,  and  saw  a 
considerable  part  of  the  country.  Wheat,  on  good  land,  looked  well, 
und  proportionally  worse  on  inferior  soils  ;  Barley  and  oatsKght  and 
far  behind.  Turnips,  where  cleaned,  are  thriving  well ;  though  die 
state  of  the  weather,  for  some  time  past,  has  been  unfavourable  to  the 
clcanin^^  processes.  * 

ENGLAND. 

Lrffrr  from  a  Gentleman  in  North umherlnrtd. 

*  TriK  information  which  I  have  from  tlie  midland  counties  aTI  a« 
grees  in  staling,  that  wheat  is  a  thin  crop,  and  that  nothing  but  fine 
dry  weather  can  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  plants. 

*  Land  rent  continues  to  decline.  The  farmers  who  took  land  by 
proposals,  two  or  three  years  since,  are  all  sick  of  their  hargains, 
Ivlar.y  have  given  up.  Last  year  there  was  a  drop  of  ten  jier  cent, ; 
nnd,  in  many  cases,  other  leu  will  be  required  to  make  these  farms 
worth  the  hoi  J  in^;. ' 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  in  Cumherhvdy  Jnlif  28. 

*  TiiK  improvcnjcnts  golnc:  on  in  this  county  are  very  great.  I 
conceive  that  this  yc:ir  there  may  he  100,000  acres  of  new  land  pre- 
paiir.g  for  cnltivatirin,  which  ceiiainly  afterwards  will  have  a  grea^ 
effect  in  increasing:  the  stock  <.f  agricultural  produce.  The  want  of 
1»  a:cs  i.=  undcubredly  a  j^rcat  obstruction  to  in;provement ;  and,  I  am 
;irrniJ,  \\-X'  evil  is  up(»n  the  inrrca^^e.  You  must  not,  however,  blame 
propriet'TS  Jiltoj^^ntljcr  for  that  evil ;  and,  when  I  add  a  circumstance 
v.'hi'.h  occurred  this  very  rl-^y,  you  v/ill  be  inclined  to  think  that  the 
tKiiiutry  aie  as  mnrh  tt»  blr.me  as  the  proprietors.  I  wished  one  of 
F;y  lenants  to  take  a  lea&e  irpon  tlic  following  reasonable  conditions, 

viz. 


ynz*  to  tatke  only  one  white  crop  in  succession,  and  to  sow  down  with 
fn%9  seeds ;  to  keep  the  fences  and  buildings  in  repair  ;  and  to  in^ 
sure  against  fire.  These  conditions  were  refused ;:  so  the  farm  re- 
ipains  unset. 

*  I  perfeedy  agree  in  opinion  with  you,  that  the  rent  of  land  is 
advanced  beyond  what  fanners  are  capable  of  paying  with  a  fair  re- 
tnm  for  trouble  and  profit.  If  grain  of  British  growth  is  to  be  look- 
•d  for,  prices  ought  not  to  fall  below  what  they  are  at  present,  and 
the  fanner  must  aave  security  that  it  will  be  so,  otherwise  the  rents 
lately  promised  cannot  be*  paid. ' 

Letter  from  a  Farmer  in  Wales^  Jvly  28. 

*  It  is  not  supposed  that  the  wheats,  in  this  part  of  the  island, 
can  be  more  than  half  an  average  crop,  even  if  the  weatlicr  pt  ovea 
fxvourable  in  time  of  filling.  The  fields  carrying  this  grain  appear 
healthy  at  present,  tliough  the  recent  wet  weather  is  much  againsC 
Acir  improvemenL  Other  grains  are  looking  well.  Barley  pro- 
mises to  be  an  abundant  crop,  even  where  sown,  without  ploughing, 
amongst  thin  wheat.  The  hay  crop  is,  at  the  best,  but  a  middling 
one,  though  the  late  rains  have  much  increased  the  weight  of  diose 
fields  that  were  not  cut  at  their  commencement.  We  are  likely  to 
Iiave  a  late  harvest,  as  the  thin  wheats  will  be  long  in  ripening.  The 
grain  markets,  of  late,  have  rather  lowered,  as  we  had  many  import- 
ations from  several  places,  both  in  England  and  Scodand,  though 
tione  of  equal  quality  with  our  own.  The  prices  of  our  own  wheat 
are  from  ISs.  to  50s.  for  168  pound  weight ;  but  English  and  Scotch 
"wheat  does  not  fetch  such  a  high  price.  Barley,  of  which  we  have 
a  considerable  quantity  from  Norfolk,  sells  at  50s.  per  quarter.  Fat 
cattle  maintain  their  prices  ;  and  lean  stock,  since  the  rains  fell,  have 
again  advanced  considerably.  Sheep  and  lambs  are  very  high  in 
price;  lambs,  which  last  year  sold  at  16s.,  have  this  year  brought 
HOs.  Wool,  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  w;:s  supposed  to  be 
on  the  advancing  hand,  is  now  come  nearly  to  last  year's  prices. ' 

Letter  from  Norfolk,  ^\st  Jul  it, 

*  TuRour.ii  the  whole  of  this  month  we  have  had  fine  seasonnble 
showers,  whereby  every  thing  in  the  field  has  been  greatly  benefited. 
Hay,  however,  is  a  most  deficient  crop;  and  the  price  of  that  article 
is  greatly  advanced.  Wheat  hitherto  ^iceeps  free  of  mildew,  and  bar- 
ley promises  ifi  be  a  much  more  abundant  crop  than  was  once  ex- 
pected. Turnips,  the  groat  support  of  our  husbandry,  promise  to- 
lerably  well  ;  but  owing  to  much  bad  seed  having  been  sown,  seve- 
ral fields  did  not  vegetate  at  all,  while  others  did,  and  still  do,  pre- 
sent an  imperfect  appearance.  Fut  cattle  have  been  rather  scarce  (vv 
some  lime  past.,  and  in  some  caFcs  bumght  10s.  6d.  per  stone  or 
l^  lib.  ;  bill  fat  sLcep  are  plcrxtifiil  at  Sd.  and  S\d.  per  lib.  Lean 
cattle  have  lately  advanced  in  price  ;  and  stock  lambs,  particularly 
those  of  the  South-down  brccJ,  hi'.ve  sold  at  liigh  prices.  At 
Thetfi^rd  fair,  wool  appeared  to  be  worth  more  money  tlian  last' 
year;    Mr    Coke  sought  9Ss.  per  tod  for  die  wool   of  his  flock, 

and 
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and  ndi^Cily  that  he  never  asked  a  higher  price  for  his  fleeces,  than 
war.  afterwards  obtained.  The  general  opinion  is^  tliat  wool  will 
rather  advance  tlian  decline  in  value. ' 

Nortkumbcrhind  Rejyort* 

The  month  of  June  was  dry,  but  cold,  until  the  27th,  when  it 
changed  to  wet,  wliich  has  continued  ever  since,  with  a  few  interven- 
ing fair  days,  especially  from  the  iOtli  to  the  2yth  July  ;  great  hopes 
v/ere  then  er.f^rtalred  of  its  continuance,  and  the  benefits  arisipg 
frv-rn  it  would  have  btcn  incalculable,  in  keeping  the  wheat  crops 
clear  of  disease  ;  but,  on  the  SOtli,  the  wet  set  in  again  from  the 
r»orth  east  with  an  abundant  thick  small  hazy  rain,  which,  if  it  con- 
tinues, vvill  most  prrbably  be  exceedingly  injurious,  by  inducing  fan- 
gus  or  rust  upon  the  straw,  and  encouraging  the  production  of  the 
yt'llow  majTgc  t — botli  of  which  have  been  so  inimical  to  the  wheat 
crops  fur  the  last  two  years. 

77/1?  u'Z't'.7.'  crcq:  is  ui.ivcisally  complained  of  in  every  part  of  the 
county  as  being  the  thir,r.ost  almost  ever  remembered.  If  it  gets 
diseased,  th^'  conse(juences  will  be  serious,  not  only  to  those  indi- 
vidualii  who  have  suffered  so  much  tlie  last  two  years,  but  to  the 
public  at  larf;c,  by  the  deficiency  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 

Outs  udd  !ji:y!c;j  lock  healthy,  but  are  not  a  full  crop,  particularly  tiie 
former,  wLicli  suffered  so  much  by  tlie  ungenial  weather  after  seed- 
time, and  in  somt*  places  by  tJie  grub,  that  did  so  mnch  mischief  in 
the  year  1800;  tliis  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  western  parts  of 
the  cf)unty. 

TurnipSy  in  many  places,  suffered  considerably  from  the  dry,  cold 
weather,  and  the  11  y  ;  hut  the  rains  coming  very  opportunely,  oc- 
casion the  dormant  seeds  to  vegetate,  and  give  the  appearance  of  a 
full  crop,  though  tlielr  gn.wth  has  been  rather  slow,  for  want  of 
warmih,  of  which  there  has  been  very  little  during  the  months  of 
June  and  July. 

77'/'  hii:/  cropi  is  every  where  unc<^mmonly  defective,  both  upon 
I'lp  .  ki  rn'jaJnws,  ar.l  the  cukivatcd  grasses  ;  the  clover  in  the  latter 
I  .ivinp-  r''>r.e  off  in  alnic^st  eveiy  situation. 

/.".M,/  o{  t'r.c  Cheviot  kind  has  been  sold  higher  than  ever  known  ; 
tV.o  '^L:x:.il  j-:ico  !;(Mii,%'  i-\'V.i  Kls.  to  .yOs.,  some  as  high  as  53s.;  and 
I'^'iv.^  V. i./.l  i\om  '2."yi.  to  -7?.  per  stone  cf  '2V  lib. 

Tr  J  p^ic'.^s  kr  C-.tt  ^i--^k  Iiiive  h-eii  very  goi^d.  Bccf  from  8$.  to 
fv-.  <,J.  pi  I-  ?if.-ne  o}  1  1'  li!).  sink,  and  mutton  from  Sd.  to  lOd.  per  lib* 
.  ]:  i:.  i.;  1  ^--v/oolfj  'vc.'ihrr  hoi»:".  (uiishcrn)  were  sold  in  June  from 
"<'.  *■■^  ■y.l<,  per  head  ;  a.ui,  at  Yothohv.o  fair,  iong-woolcd  lambs  f.r 
)  .."i   .  r-i  wci«:  iir.r.i   lo:..  to  J/.h.  per  Iiead,  and   Cheviot  lambs  from 

'\-.  t'»  iJ...  iicrht.Lvl. ^ii'::u.i  I.-./. 

'}'»,■■■>  i, ire  y^'.irlirhi  Rc^o.t, 

"I  :i:-  ^,;r.  A.-incr  crrp-.  r.f  wl-eat,  .<i:  pi  i  sent,  give  an  caine^r  of  a  much 
J.-  ■•  '■  ;■  .iuii  tl';)n  ::..".v  v.ms  any  reason  to  iu^pc  for  at  an  earlier  pe- 
:,  ■  ;  :  :  -.li:'  Tiimniei  ;  r  s  •  P'-rirlj  ui..?;  lainty  'iiill  rcmaiii::.  The  state 
'A  \\-:  V    it'jOi"  is  \v.'\-.  .uui  l\u-  bje;i  for  s-.-nic  day.;,  verv  u.if.ivcur- 

.ibk- ; 
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abU ;  and,  should  it  long  continue  so>  mildew,  the  old  enemy  of 
this  valuable  grain,  may  justly  be  apprehended  to  execute  its  usual 
mischiefs.  The  ears  are  long,  and  in  general  well  filled  ;  but,  from 
die  thinned  on  tlie  ground,  notwithstanding  superficial  appearances, 
and  the  opinions  of  superficial  observers,  it  is  apprehended  tliat  this 
crop  will  turn  out  far  below  a  good  one,  and  even  not  quite  an  average. 

Barley,  on  the  whole,  appears  to  be  a  capital  crop  \  Beans,  a  full 
average  ;  Oats  are  uncommonly  light  and  thin  ;  and,  owing  to  tlie 
severe  frosts  in  May,  many  of  them,  in  the  later  districts,  will  scarce- 
ly ever  shoot  at  all.  Best  wheat  is  at  1 6s. ;  Barley,  6s. ;  Oats,  4s.  6d. ; 
Rye,  7s.  6d. ;  and  Beans  and  Peas,  8s.  per  bushel  of  Winchester. 
'  Turnips,  under  good  management,  are  looking  uncommonly  well, 
especially  those  where  hoeing  was  properly  executed.  The  crops 
on  the  weaker  and  worst  *  managed  soils,  will  be  of  little  value. 
Swedish  turnips,  the  value  q^  which  begins  to  be  more  and  more 
acknowledged  and  felt,  are  now  promising  well  where  properly 
treated ;  but  the  slug  or  fly  made  such  ravages  among  them  at  first, 
that  many  in  despair  ploughed  them  up  again,  not  being  aware  that 
this  plant  will  recover  surprizingly  from  that  evil,  provided  any  thing 
of  either  root,  stalk,  or  leaf  remain.  However,  the  late  and  present 
rains  will  insure,  in  all  probability,  a  most  plentiful  supply  of  winter 
food  from  the  turnip  crop,  as  well  as  from  the  aftergrowth  of  clover, 
meadows,  &c.  Notwithstanding  a  considerable  failure  of  the  hay  and 
clover  crops,  and  the  great  damage  to  their  scanty  produce  from  wet 
in  harvesting,  best  hay  is  at  8/.  per  ton. 

The  summer  fallows  are  not  in  a  Very  forward  state ;  perhaps  a 
continuance  of  dry  weather,  in  August  and  September,  may  help  to 
complete  them;  without  which,  they  will,  in  all  probability,  never  be 
dressed  in  a  manner  proper  for  the  reception  of  seed  at  Michaelmas.  The 
Turnip  fallows  were  by  no  means  so  clean  as  they  ought  to  have  been. 

Fat  and  lean  cattle  and  sheep  have  sold  well,  and  the  demand  for 
them  is  now  expected  to  increase.  Horses,  in  general,  are  rather 
lower ;  but  the  few  of  the  finer  sort  tliat  are  produced  fetch  uncom- 
nionly  high  prices.  Pigs  are  not  quite  so  dear  as  they  have  been  for 
some  time  past.    Best  Beef,  Mutton  and  Lamb,  9d.  per  lib. ;  Veal,  8d. ; 

Butter,  Is.  4d. 1^^  August. 

Letter  from  London^  3d  August* 

*  The  quantity  of  English  wheat  which  has  lately  appeared  at 
market,  is  quite  triHing,  not  equal  in  some  weeks  to  one  eighth  of  the 
consumption ;  but  we  continue  to  receive  a  full  supply  of  foreign 
^ain,  whereby  the  great  deficiency  of  home  produce  is  amply  made 
up.  The  arrivals,  this  week,  from  foreign  ports,  exceed  25,000 
quarters ;  whereas  no  more  than  980  quarters  have  been  imported 
coastwise.  Good  qualities  are  worth  122s.  and  123^.  per  quarter  ; 
but  the  average  price  does  not  exceed  101s.  6d. ;  whence  it  will  ap- 
pear, that  a  large  part  is  of  inferior  quality.  Flour  has  steadily 
maintained  die  same  price  for  several  weeks ;  so  have  oats  ;  but  bar- 
ley is  almost  unsaleable. ' 

NO- 


(     416    )  -     Aug.  1810; 

NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


We  have  been  obliged  to  withhold  several  rc|>orts  and  letters  o£ 
intelligence,  and  to  abri^lge  almost  every  article  thiat  is  presented* 
These  matters,  however,  are  not  of  great  importance,  as  the  weatherj 
and  condition  of  the  crops,  at  the  date  of  our  accounts,  appear  ta 
have  been  singularly  uniform  over  the  whole  island.  Every  district 
was  hurt  by  drought  in  June,  and  every  district  was  relieved  hy  ge- 
nial rains  in  July.  Hay  is  every  where  a  short  crop.  Wheat,  ori- 
ginally thin  on  the  ground,  is  of  late  much  improved*  The  inform* 
at! on  from  every  part,  on  these  points,  is  in  substance  precisely  si- 
milar. 

j1  Memoir  of  Mr  Craik  of  jirhifrhndy  will  likely  be  presented  in 
next  Number.  We  thank  tlie  gentleman  who  kindly  furnished  a  va- 
riety of  particulars  relative  to  the  life  of  that  celebrated  agriculturist^ 
and  respectfully  solicit  furtlier  information  from  him^  and  other  cor- 
respondents. 

The  letter  on  Shetland  Husbandrif  shall  not  be  neglected*  All  in* 
formation  calculated  to  throw  light  upon  the  state  of  rura)  mait^rt 
in  the  difFcrent  corners  of  the  island,  is  particularly  acceptaUe* 

A  great  number  of  communications  have  lately  been  received; 
which  wc  have  not  time  to  particularize.  A  list  of  the  subscriber^ 
for  rewarding  Mr  Meikle,  arranged  in  a  county  f&rm,  will  b^ 
given  in  next  Number.  The  subscription  is  still  going  on ;  so  the 
list  could  not  be  presented  at  this  time,  as  formerly  intended.  ' 

A  valuable  paper,  containing  Observations  on  the  Natural  Hisiorw 
of  Aim  I,  is  just  received ;  as  also  our  Glasgow  letter  of  intelligence^ 
which,  somehow  or  other,  had  travelled  to  a  distant  place. 

No.  XLIV.  will  be  published  on  Monday,  December  10« 


ERRATA  IN  THIS  NUMBER.- 
In  page  329,  Tth  line  from  bottom,  drie  the  word  t<f,' 
x\\  p.u»e  3.56,  I'.'Uh  line  from  top,  instead  of  die  words  '.Q/'rtf 
*rw/  nclnaUy  paid  to  ihe  lumflord, ' — read,  *  of  tiie  sums  ac^uafiy  paid 
to  the  lun^llord,  and  to  the  public  in  lieu  oftijtlies^  poof  rates  and  other 
hnrdcna,  * 
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TO  TH£  CONDUCTOR  OF  THB  FARUEe's  UAQAtlHR. 


coliciming  He  Natural  HistoFg  cf  MmrL 


SiRi 


JtLvERY  9ub8tauce  subjected  to  the  examination  of  the  senses,  is 
entitled  to  our  attention,  as  affording  matter  of  carious  inquiry. 
But,  to  investigate  the  nature  and  qualities  of  those  substances 
which  have  been  found  essentially  useful  in  the  arts  of  life,  is 
doubly  interesting,  inasmuch  as  such  inquiries,  though  not  leading 
directly  to  conclusions  practically  useful,  may,  nevertlieless,  be 
the  means  of  suggesting  improvements  whicn  might  otherwise 
have  remained  longer  unknown*  It  is  from  these  considerations 
that  I  venture  to  communicate  the  following  facts  and  observa^ 
lions  on  the  natural  history  of  Marl ;  convinced,  though  they  may 
not  of  themselves  possess  much  merit,  that  they  wiU  be  inserted, 
should  they  appear  any  way  calculated  to  introduce  the  subject  to 
the  attention  ol  others,  who  may  be  able  to  fumidli  something  of 
more  importance. 

As  what  I  have  to  state  on  this  subject  is  rather  an  account  of  a 
particular  stratum  of  marl,  than  concerning  that  substance  in  gene- 
ral, it  will  be  necessary  to  begin  with  local  circumstances*    In  this 

VOL.  XI.  vo.  44.  £  e  respect^ 
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respect,  the  moss,  or»  as  it  is  generally  denominated,  myre^  where 
the  stratum  alluded  to  is  found,  presents  rather  a  singular  ap- 
pearance. It  is  of  an  oblong  circular  form,  about  10  Scots  chains 
m  diameter  (eight  acres  in  extent),  bounded,  on  the  south,  by  a 
hill,  rising,  with  a  pretty  quick  ascent,  to  a  height  of  200  feet 
On  the  west,  the  ground  rises  very  gently.  On  the  north,  the 
boundary  is  a  ridge  of  very  hard  rock,  ih  some  places  naked,  but, 
in  general,  covered  with  a  light  gravelly  soil  from  two  te  twentj 
inches  deep.  The  rock  extends  about  120  yards  northward^  with 
a  gentle  ascent,  and  then  falls,  almost  perpendicularly,  to  the  depth 
of  50  feet.  It  appears  to  be  a  ridge  of  the  same  rock  that  com« 
poses  the  hjll  on  the  south  side,  to  which  it  is  united  at  the  east 
end  of  the  myre.  The  space  within  these  boundaries  is  literallf 
a  basin  (ijled  with  moss,  &c.  The  depth  at  the  centre  has  never 
been  exactly  ascertained,  but  is  upwards  of  25  feet,  that  being 
the  letigth  of  the  irons  used  in  examining  it.  From  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  centre,  to  the  distance  of  about  threi^Scots  chains  in 
every  direction,  the  moss  is  found  to  be  from  15  to  24>  feet,  on  a 
bottom  of  blue  clay  and  ^and.  .From  that  to  tha outside,  it  de» 
crenses  very  fast  to  about  two  feet.  The  surface  of  the  moss  to« 
wards  the  centre  produces  short  heath,  and  the  grasses  commonly 
found  in  flow  mosses  ;  and  is  never  covered  with  water,  even  in 
winter.  Towards  the  outside,  however,  the  water  lies  at  all 
times,  forming  a  kind  of  ring  or  belt  round  the  dry  part,  of  a- 
hout  t'A'o  Scots  chains  in  breadth.  Near  the  west  end  of  the 
ridge  of  rock  that  forms  the  boundary  on  the  north  side,  is  a  na« 
tural  excavation,  through  which  at  all  times,  but  particularly  in 
wet  seasor,"?,  the  water  is  discharged  into  a  meadow  that  lies  pa- 
i^llel  with  the  rock,  and  has  a  slight  declivity  to  the  east.  In 
former  times,  the  water  run  along  the  south  side  of  the  mea- 
dow, cIo*e  by  the  borto/n  of  the  rock;  but  has  been  turned  out  of 
its  natural  course,  in  orcler  to  constitute  a  boundary  between  two 
properties. 

It  was  long  known  among  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood^ 
that  the  myre  contained  m-irl,  the  tenants  on  the  estate  beirg  in 
the  practice  of  digging  conv^iderai^le  quantities,  in  dry  sumn^ers^ 
near  the  outside-  The  whole  h;jd  been  repeatedly  examined  with 
boring  irons  ;  and,  ai  th'»  time  the  present  proprietor  came  into 
possession  of  the  rstacc,  the  opinion  entertained  of  the  value  of 
the  marl  was  such  as  to  iiJuce  him  to  cut  a  mine  through  the 
r'^ck  on  the  north  side,  by  which  means  the  myre  may  be  drained^ 
if  necessary,  to  the  dcprh  of  from  20  to  24  feet.  Though  the 
whole  length  of  the  mine  dops  nor  exceed  1:50  yards,  the  work 
has  been  going  on,  with  littl«^  interiuption,  since  JNovember  li»06» 
\n  the  summer  of  iSOtf^  the  whole  of  the  myre  was  ^gain  exa- 
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mined  with  boring  irons,  when  it  was  found  that  the  bed  of  marl 
is  confined  to  that  circular  space  or  belt  round  the  outside,  which 
has  been  hitherto  covered  with  water.  Since  the  mine  was  com- 
pleted,this  fact  has  been  more  distinctly  ascertuiiied ;  an  open  cut 
or  drain  being  carried  forward  into  the  myre,  so  as  to  hy  open 
a  section  of  the  marl.  Near  the  outside,  the  stratum  is  only  a 
few  inches  in  thickness,  but  gradually  increases  to  several  feet 
by  the  time  it  reaches  the  dry  part  of  the  moss,  when  it  termi- 
nates rather  suddenly,  without  much  decrease  in  thickness.  The 
moss,  however,  for  several  feet  fiyrther,  is  mixed  with  very  mi- 
nute particles  of  calcareous  matter.  The  surface  of  the  stratum 
inclines  towards  the  centre  of  the  loch,  forming  with  the  hori- 
zon an  angle  of  about  10  or  12  degrees; 

The  annexed  sketch  represents  a  section  of 
""■"■"—""""""""""""     the  drain  or  open  cut,  in  which  D  is  the  marl^ 
/^  and  ABC  the  superincumbent-  strata.     A,  re- 

presents the  stratum  of  moss,  varying,  in  depths 
p.  from  two  to  eight  feet.     B,  a  mixture  of  moss, 

_ calcareous  earth,  8cc,  a  few  inches  in  thick- 
ness.    C,  earth  resembling  the  fine  matter  of 


Y)  the  neighbouring  sMl,  about  the  same  depth 

as  the  former.     D,  marl ;  and  E,  a  substra- 


—  — _,  ,  —  — y  _ 

^  tum  of  blue  clay  and  sand  incumbent  on  rock; 

In  the  meadow  mentioned  above,  marl  has  been  discovered 
within  these  few  years,  and  a  considerable  quantity  taken  out 
since  Miy  1808.  Hiving  had  frequent  opportunities  of  being  on 
the  spot  while  the  work  was  carrying  on,  I  was  led  to  mark  the 
different  appearances  that  presented  themselves.  The  marl  is 
wholly  confined  to  the  side  of  the  meadow  adjoining  the  rock, 
whicli  is  the  lowest,  and  through  which  the  water,  from  the  myre 
above,  formerly  passed.  It  does  not  extend  over  any  considerable 
space  in  a  regular  bed,  but  is  found  in  troughs  or  basins  of  lO  or 
12  yards  in  diameter,  some  connected,  and  others  detached,  by  an 
intervening  bank  of  clay  and  sand,  similar  to  that  which  forms 
the  substratum  of  the  marl.  *  In  the  centre  of  these  basins,  the 
marl  is  tvo,  three,  and,  in  some,  four  feet  thick ;  but  decreases 
in  every  direction,  till  it  disappears.  In  the  body  of  the  marl, 
the  few  shells  that  ap;>e.ir  in  their  original  state  are  about  the  size 
of  a  common  pea.  On  the  surface,  and  particularly  where  the 
stratum  is  very  thin,  it  appears  to  be  a  mass  of  small  shells,  ad- 
hering to  each  other  by  means  of  a  small  proportion  of  clay. 

E  e  2  The 


•  One  of  these  basins  was  found  on  a  neighbouring  property, 
through  whicli  the  water  from  the  myre  must  always  have  passe J« 
and  the  marl  ukcn  out  of  it  about  thirty  years  ago. 
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llic  above  sketch  will  represent  a  section  of  the  differenf  strata 
hcr<:,  as  well  as  in  the  myre  ;  only,  that  above  the  moss  is  afoot 
or  18  inches  of  black  ve^^ei able  earth,  producing  excellent  grass;, 
and  tl'c  stratum  C  is  much  thicki.T,  being  from  18  inches  to  two 
feet.     The  rock  has  never  been  found  in  the  meadow. 

In  order  to  account  for  these  phenomena,  I  would  assume,  as 
a  fact,  that  the  marl  both  in  the  myre  and  meadow  has  been 
deposited  from  water,  and  has  all  had  the  same  origin.     I  shall 
not  advance  any  thing  more  in  support  of  this  proposition,  con- 
ceiving that  it  is  sufGciently  established  by  the  facts  already  stat- 
ed.    If  this  be  admitted,  it  follows,  that  the  springs  which  rite 
out  of  the  hill  on  the  south,  and  which  supply  the  myre  with 
water,  must  also  be  the  source  of  the  marl.  *    Under  this  cor.- 
viction,  I  have  frequently  examined  these  springs,  expecting  to 
find  some  of  those  small  shell-fish,  which  the  appearances  de- 
sciibcd  prove  to  have  existed  at  a  former  period.     I  have  not 
been  able,  however,  to  discover  any  of  these  \  and  have  therefore 
concluded,  that  they  have  been  carried  down  by  the  witer  in 
an  embryo  state  ;  f  that  by  exposure  to  the  air  they  became  or- 
ganized, and  produced  those  calcareous  coverings,  which,  being 
specifically  heavier  than  water,  sunk,  and  in-  time  consolidated* 
This  process  may  be  s-ipposed  to  have  gone  o»  without  inter- 
ruption, till,  by  some  extraordinary  fall  of  rain^  a  quantity  of 
earth  was  washed  down,    and  at  once  covered  the  shells  that 
had  subsided.     Whenever  the  water  became  stagnant  as  before,- 
•he  same   proc.ss   would    commence.     But  now  circumstances 
were  very  different     The  earth  that  liad  been  washed  down,  con- 
tained- 

*  It  may  be  worth  while  to  remark,  that,  en  the  south  ade  of  the' 
Iiill,  there  is  a  marsh  of  about  two  acres  in  extent«  which,  as  far  as 
it  has  been  found  practicable  to  examine  it,  presents  the  same  phe« 
nomena,  in  regard  to  both  moss  and  marl,  as  the  myre  doscribed  a- 
bove.  This  marsh  is  alt/)  supplied  with  water  from  springs  rising 
out  of  the  hill.  The  distance  between  the  springs  on  the  two  sides, 
on  tlie  base  of  the  hill,  is  about  a  mile. 

f  In  the  course  of  bringing  forward  the  mine,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  sink  a  shaft  upon  it  tiom  the  surface  of  die  rock.  Circumstan- 
ces occurred  to  put  a  stop  to  ihc  woi!:  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  summer 
of  1808 ;  during  which  time,  tlie  water  issuing  from  almost  imper- 
ceptibly small  crevices  in  the  rock,  rose  in  the  shaft  till  it  was  on  a 
level  witli  the  water  in  tlie  myre,  when  immense  numbers  of  min- 
nows, some  of  them  upwards  of  an  inch  in  lengtli,  appeared  sport- 
ing in  it  near  the  surface.  It  is  evident  tliat  these  ci-eatures  mils? 
have  been  conveyed  into  the  shaft  in  a  state  very  di£ferent  from  that 
in  which  they  made  iheir  appearance  a  few  weeks  after. 
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Gained  seeds  of  Tegetables,  which  would  in  time  begin  to  grow, 
and  prevent  the  formation  of  pure  m^rl :  Hence,  the  stratum  of 
moss,  calcareous  earth,  &c.  When  the  veger^ible  matter  began 
to  be  produced  so  rapidly  as  to  pass  into  the  state  of  moss,  it  is 
evident  that  the  slow  process  of  the  collection  of  calcareous  mat- 
ter would  be  no  longer  perceptible.:  henoe  the  upper  stratum  of 
moss. 

That  there  should  be  no  marl  in  ^he  centre  of  the  myre,  will 
ix>t  appear  wonderful,  when  it  is  considered  that,  before  any 
perceptible  quantity  of  calcareous  matter  could  be  deposited,  the 
earth,  washed  down  in  rainy  weather  from  the  high  grcunds, 
would  be  copiously  collected  in  the  bottom  of  the  basin;  where, 
of  course,  vegetation,  and  the  formation  of  moss,  would  soon 
commence.  This  process  would  go  on  till  the  moss  had  risen  so 
high  on  all  sides,  as  to  be  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  excavation 
on  the  north- west  corner  oi  the  myre«  from  that  period,  the 
'Water  tliat  carried  down  the  earth  from  the  higher  ground  would 
|>ass  ofl^  while,  in  dry  weather,  the  pure  water  from  the  springs 
would  stagnate.  Calcareous  matter  would  then  be  deposited  in  a 
pure  state,  till  interrupted  in  the  manner  we  have  supposed* 
Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this  theory,  it  is  evident  that  it 
is  equally  .applicable  to  the  formation  of  the  marl  in  the  meadow. 
I  have  therefore  only  to  apologize  for  the  length  of  these  remarks^ 
smd  to  express  with  what  re&peet  I  am.  Sir,  your,  ^c 

:K.*    G* 

S.  M.  hy  Perthi  SOth  Jidy,  1810. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE* 

On  tlie  Use  (^  Hea  S/ielh  as  a  Manure* 

Sir, 

The  following  little  improvement  of  a  manure,  already  well 
Jcnown  and  very  valuable,  may,  I  hope,  be  deemed  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  Farmei's  Magazine. 

Along  our  ?>ea- coasts,  where  the  ebb-tides  leave  tracts  of  «lry 
sand,  there  are  friq.ier.cly  found  beds  ot  sea- shells  in  a  more  or 
less  broken  and  dtcay  d  state.  A  gentleman,  whose  farm  is  si- 
tuared  near  some  bcnks  of  shells  of  this  description,  has  d'sccver- 
-ed  a  very  ingt^nious  method  of  hafitening  »he  dissolution  of  those 
shells.  I  nctd  not  add,  that  shells  operare  the  sooner  by  being 
puiver  Zkd.  I.  order  lo  reduce  them  tu  this  state,  he  makes  the 
^ju.iiiciiy  liC  has  occasion  for,  the  lowest  tier  of  his  dunghills,  up- 
on whicii  he  tiiiows  the  dufig  ot  his  stables  and  byres  ;  and 
when  the  titn^  for  appl)ing  these  middens  to  his  fields  arrives,  he 
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tfrids  the  shells  almost,  if  not  entiroly,  reduced  to  powder.  .  I 
have  'nly  to  add,  that  the  discovery  was,  like  many  other  va- 
luable dlssoverics,  the  eiF.ct  of  miTc  accide  it.  It  happened  to 
be  m'^sf  coi.venient  to  fe^ch  the  shells  to  the  dung  court,  just 
aft..*r  it  h.id  been  emptied  of  its  winter  contents',  of  course,  it 
wnrT  ais'»  mos>r  convenient  for  his  pccpie  to  throw  the  duig  of  the 
offices  over  the  shells.  Ih  was  ai^re'^ably  su* prized  to  nnd  this 
disposition  of  hi."?  oHicc  ;!ung  h  »i!  pro«iuctd  the  unexpected  but 
happy  effect  of  puKMizlrg  tlie  "^helis.  I  shall  leave  more  expert 
chi  niibtb  to  explain  tlie  r  ascn  of  f.-.rnr.  durg  disoohii-g  shelly  sand. 

I  an^,  Sir,  your,  &c. 

DOMESTICUS. 


TO  Till-  co\j;lc  roK  OF  rn:-.  i-.aFnTvIIir's  m.^gazine. 

Disullurij  J  hffu^ht.s  on  P'arwm^  Eurul  Subji  cis. 
Sir, 

It  will  be  a«lpiitiod,  that  rearifp  of  t'mbrr  ir,  qj-*  great  national 
iin.  •Ti.n.re-  us  a  bupv.ly  for  j^i  rer:il  u-e  — as  tlie  best  means  of 
jm.irovinij  our  tlniMrt  wi-.-n  ble.':k,--  and  ol  <iupplving  the  wants 
of  those,  ai:(l  tii»'lr  heii^,  v.l,-.'  ••rply  p^TSvvrruig'y  tf-  this  object, 
without  CitX:  carriage,  or  tlie  iiUMi.ee  of  m^  rey,  to  be  bcnr  abroad, 
pTl^aps  to  our  tnemies.  WhireheI»sor  stripeb  are  judiciously 
p  ted  on  high  j.MOunds,  anj  f.uivf*  v.};p  knovs  the  benefit  of 
s.  '  jholrei,  will  certainly  coiL-^uifr  tlu  ,v<ts  ot  the  ground  so  oc- 
cupied to  br  hilling,  when  compared  with  the  advant;.ge  thereby 
gained. 

Nor  is  the  actui'I  profit  derived  from  v<coi\  so  distant  as  some 
m^iy  MJppose.  No  te  spe;.k  <  i  tie  riowth  of  particular  trccb  in 
hij^i;.ly  i.;v«urcd  si:ii;.tiun.^,  \vi:iTe  ihe  ^ur^■:^^c  Las  been  from  two 
to  three  bulii»  leer  yearv,  or  an  .^vernre  of  the  time  from  beln^ 
planted,  till  cut  1  may  state  tl.At  I  l  .^ve  planted  Sects  firs,  uhich, 
in  their  youth,  fieuu<TitK  bhor  ihrre  f^-et  and  upwj^rds  in  one  sea- 
son, and  cut  Si;ver:d  ur  thirty  yearb  old  or  thereby,  measuring  four- 
teen solid  f^'et ;  and  that  I  now  can  readily  sell  good  trees  for 
more  th?n  ooublt  the  p*iee,  per  fcot,  I  paid  for  tlie  best  Baltic 
tin. her,  squared,  vlicn  1  bigan  to  plant  j — thanks  to  our  wise 
hep'^. 

Tiie  public  are  mucli  injupd  by  those  who  have  soil  and  sitna- 
tioi.  Tijvouiiblc  to  the  grow  h  (f  iai^e  timber,  when  they  cut 
trees  down  in  tr.tir  youti).  ']  he  larj^Tst  proportion  of  Scotland 
cannot  rear  t:n.her  to  a  latu'e  size^  whieh  circumstance  must  act 
ic-  a  toi'.'ine  to  tlio'^e  who  caTi  iind  do  preserve  ir. 

I^ia'/.y  yed:s  ico,  while  v.alkirg  with  the  late  Mr  Copland  of 

Collieston 
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Cdlieston  at  Blackwood,  where  the  trees  grow  remarkably  quick, 
I  mentioned  that  I  had,  a  ffw  days  before,  measured  the  shoot  of 
an  oak,  the  first  year  after  b>iie  cut.  nearly  six  feet  long; — he 
aeemed  surprised :  But^  in  a  shorr  space,  I  noticed  one  there^ 
remarkably  long,  which  measured  no  less  than  b\  feet. 

But  my  preface  is  too  long.  The  purpose  for  which  I  began,  is 
to  notice  a  misfortune,  which,  by  f^tating,  I  gladly  hope  some  of 
your  intelligent  readers  will  be  able,  and  have  the  goodness^  to 
point  out  the  cause,  and  perhaps  the  cure  of. 

The  misfortune  alluded  to  is,  the  decay  of  Scotch  fir  in  various 
patches,  which  commoxily  begins  on  one  tree,  and  spreads  round 
like  infection,  often  in  a  circle,  and  extends  to  ten,  twenty,  fifty, 
or  perhaps  a  hundred  trees ;  and,  what  seems  curious,  this  decay 
or  rot  be)^ins  sometimes  at  the  top,  and  sometimes  at  the  root ; 
and  the  final  destruction  of  a  tree,  while  standing,  seems  vastly 
(perhaps  ten  times)  more  speedy  than  of  another  when  cut. 

I  have  observed,  on  several  trees,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  circle 
of  dead  ones,  along  the  bark,  many  small  volcanic  craters,  from 
whence  has  issued  resin ;  yet  these  trees  seemed  healthy.  This  ap- 
pearance (  do  not  observe  on  other  trees,  besides  those  so  situated  ;' 
nor  on  those  decayed  ones,  except  a  little  on  one  or  two.  Sure*' 
Ijr  a  plethora  does  not  occasion  this  decay. 

.  I  recellect  an  experiment,  which  ou^ht  to  be  brought  frequent- 
ly under  review.  A  gentleman  clea'-.ed  the  bark  of  several  trees, 
of  moss,  &c.  at  the  expense  of  sitpcnce  each,  and  found  the 
increase  of  timber,  in  a  given  numbt-r  of  years,  equal  to  several 
shillings  beyond  that  of  others  not  cle^^ned. 

May  I  venture  to  state  an  idea,  founded  on  some  observation  ? 
—that  of  a  bullock  in  a  thriving  state.  If  one  quarter  is  better 
curried  and  cleaned  than  the  otners,  a  larger  proportion  of  flesh 
and  fat  will  ^cumulate  on  the  one  so  dressed. 

The  cheese  press  which  I  noticed  (No.  4- 1.),  is  now  executed 
all  of  metal,  in  a  very  neat  and  efficient  style,  price  550s.,  by  Mr 
lames  Wallace  of  Ph  ughlarg,  in  the  parish  of  Glencairn,  who 
has  lately  commenced  founder. 

I  may  observe,  that  Mr  William  Henderson,  tenant  of  Pound- 
land,  in  the  parish  of  Dunscore,  has  executed  one  with  hio  own 
hand,  which  is  very  effectual,  and  of  common  wo(k1  and  plain 
axe^work,  and  need  not  cost  more  than  two  or  three  shillings.  In- 
stead of  the  ratch,  there  is  here  a  simple  moveable  piston,  oyer 
which  comes  a  lever,  one  end  fixed  in  a  ring  near  the  piston  i  to 
the  other  end  is  applied  a  smr.ll  weight,  which|  on  the  first  tri  J, 
ver-excited^  squeezed  the  vat  to  pieces. 

E  e  ♦  The 
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The  only  objection  to  these  presses  is^  that,  when  the  lever  is 
not  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  ratch,  it  loses  part  of  its 
power ;  the  further  from  the  square  the  less  powerful ;  and  ner 
gligent  persons,  who  may  omit  to  shift  the  lever,  thereby  retard 
the  operation.  To  remedy  this,  Mr  Gladstanes,  Castle*Doug]a» 
in  Galloway,  (an  ingenious  artist,  who  several  years  ago  made 
considerable  progress  in  constructing  a  reaping  machine,  and  had 
the  honour  to  be  presented  with  100/.  from  that  stewartry  las| 
April,  as  an  acknowledgement  of  his  general  merit),  has  devised 
an  improvement  of  much  ingenuity.  Instead  of  the  ratch  he  ap- 
plies a  screw,  which  is  constantly  excited  by  a  weight,  similar  to 
that  of  a  roasting  jack. 

This  gentleman  has  also  executed  a  water-wheel  for  a  thrashr 
sng-mill  of  a  new  construction,  which,  it  is  understood,  will 
cost  less  money,  and  require  less  water  than  usual.  It  is  by  wa* 
ter^buckets  attached  to  a  chain,  and  has  exactly  the  appearance  of 
a  hank  of  yarn  on  a  weaver's  swifts.  He  has  erected  one  in  &e 
parish  of  Balmaghie,  which  gives  satisfaction. 

I  find  Mr  Fergusson,  millwright,  in  the  parish  of  Kirkmahoet 
has  erected  one  on  this  plan  at  Jedburgh,  in  the  parish  of  Glen* 
cairn. 

Mr  Fergusson  has  lately  made  a  mangle  on  a  new  construe tion« 
of  much  merit.  It  stands  on  perhaps  less  than  four  feet  square  i 
is  excited  by  a  lever  acting  on  a  wedge,  which  is  very  powerful, 
and  is  a  very  handsome  article— price  15/.  I  believe  he  can  mal^ 
them  on  a  somewhat  different  plan,  so  low  prhced  as  5A 

To  return  to  the  thrashing-mill. — After  all,  I  would  not  place 
my  barn  200  yards  out  of  my  way  for  the  benefit  of  a  waterfall, 
while  I  can  have  a  small  mill  driven  by  a  poney,  which  will  thrash 
?>0,  M,  or  50  bushels  of  oats  in  an  hour,  with  only  three  or 
four  attendants.  £ven  on  a  large  farm,  rather  let  me  have  two 
or  three  small  mills  in  different  situations.  The  advantages  of 
these  are  pretty  obvious,  and  the  objection  but  one. 

Charles  Miller,  son  of  the  celebrated  botanist,  published  a  re* 
cipe  for  fertilizing  seed,  and  tried  it  on  wheat,  by  mixing  lime, 
nitre,  and  pigeon's  dung  in  water,  and  therein  steeping  the  seed. 
The  produce  of  some  of  these  grains  is  stated  at  60,  70,  and  80 
stems :  many  of  the  ears,  six  inches  long,  had  60  corns  each, 
and  none  less  than  40.  This  experiment  was  made  in  1692;  ^ 
yet  I  do  not  find  the  idea  acted  upon.  I  incline  to  think  it  found- 
ed on  nature,  and  worthy  of  serious  investigation.  We  are  care- 
v^\  to  fertilize  the  soil,  why  not  the  seed  ? 

At  this  seasoni  when  there  is  so  gloomy  a  prospect  of  want 

awaiting 

"-— ^ -         ,       I,  

1"  —  •• 

*  See  Everard's  Essays  and  Ezpcximent&i 
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mwaitiiig  the  besthd  of  this  country,  it  id  becoming  ki  e^ery  ont 
CO  consider  of  ways  and  means  to  provide  for  and  economize  food 
for  their  subsistence  through  winter.  One  thing  occurs  to  me  at 
practicable  in  many  situations,  whereby  to  procure  at  least  one 
month's  palatable  and  nutritive  food,  from  what  has  hitherto  been 
totally  neglected  ;  and  I  hope  yet  to  live  and  see  it  creeping  into 
fegular  practice.  It  is  potato  stems  (provincially  shaws,  haulm^ 
^c.)  I  will  not  pretend  to  say  how  these  can  be  best  preservedf 
but  do  think  it  may  be  done  several  ways  with  advantage. 

Tliey  may  ceruinly  be  cut,  without  prejudice  to  the  crop,  so 
toon  as  they  first  begin  to  change  colour ;  and,  I  doubt  not,  may 
be  preserved,  by  mixing  with  straw,  in  the  way  some  persons 
dnriftily  preserve  clover.  Also,  I  thu)k  kiln^rying  might  be  at« 
tempted  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success.  What  leads  me  to  tliis^ 
was  lately  seeing  a  country  lad  drying  hemlock  on  stone  plates 
before  a  firei  previous  to  making  it  into  powder.  This  powdei 
was,  after  sifting»  almost  impalpable,  yet  as  green  as  thn  leave$ 
Men  out.  He  had  formerly  received  benefit  from  it  in  the  scro« 
fttla,  and  now  used  it  occasionally  as  a  preventive* 

You  will,  I  am  persuadedi  have  no  objections  to  '  multum  in 
paroo/  if  otherwise  deserving  attention,  nor  your  readers  neither  % 
therefore  I  take  leave  to  say  a  few  words  on  lime  cement,  espe« 
cially  as  many,  when  they  begin  to  build,  are  totally  unscquaint* 
ed,  and  learn  only  by  paying  a  very  costly  apprentice- fee  of  vex* 
ation  and  disappoint rnent. 

Mortar  ought  to  be  sufHciently  wrought  or  mixed  with  a  small 
ijuantity  of  water  before  it  is  applied  ;  and  die  m(>re  it  is  labour* 
ed  on,  the  m:^re  sand  it  will  require,  which  is  commonly  cheaper 
than  lime.  It  cannot  be  too  much  mixe^  and  laboured.  Much 
water  is  frequently  given,  in  place  of  lah'">ur,  which  is  erroneous: 
it  is  by  intimately  m.xing  the  lime  and  sand  w:;ich  makes  good, 
mortar.  Laziness,  in  this  respect,  m.iiics  n.aay  buildings  short- 
lived and  of  little  value.  One  intelligent  genrltnian  (who  has 
meritoriously  expended  more  thousvinds  on  rural  improvements 
than  most  others  could  spare  hundreds)  I  asked,  why  the  limo 
mortar  so  often  took  so  slight  a  hold  of  the  stones,  and  was  so 
friable  as  to  be  reduced  to  powder  by  the  slight  action  of  tho 
finger  and  thumb  ?  H  *  said,  ^e  beH*-ved  this  was  always  the 
case  with  whin-stones.  Thi;>  evid«>ntiy  is  not  the  reason  ;  because 
many  houses,  built  wholly  of  whin&tone,  antitut  and  modern^ 
have  not  that  defect. 

To  another  gentleman  who  was  fond  of  building  with  hot  lime, 
^nd  used  great  quantities,  I  was  recomraending,  as  economical, 
to  have  the  lime  and  sand,  with  a  sn-ail  quantity  of  water,  nu;^ 
p4  up  t^^  seasoq  before  building  ^  s^nd  u^buucesi  my  haviiig,  thir* 
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ty  years  ago,  prepared  thus  a  thousand  Winchester  bushels  of 
lime  the  harvest  before  using,  and  thought  these  went  further 
than  some  hundred  bushels  more  of  new  lime  would  have  done- 
He  told  me  I  had  erred  exceedingly,  and  the  mortar  would  take 
no  more  hold  than  as  much  clay.  Being  then  in  the  house,  I 
asked  him  to  take  a  look  round  the  wails  :  this  he  did  for  some 
tim''  m  silence,  and  at  last  swore  it  looked  well.  I  am  confident 
thn*  a  pinnir  g  of  one  ounce  weight  has  not  yet  dropped  from  any 
pr.rr  of  the  walls — so  much  for  well  mixed  mortar.  Nor  ia  the 
labour  of  mixing  that  mortar  immense.  A  man  advanced  in 
ypArr,,  who  h.ul  lirtlc  use  of  one  Ir^nd  from  his  childhood,  served 
cevn  -tr  c1^>ht  n-.^son*?  till  the*  rhiid  story  was  begun;  but,  alas ! 
I  .an  toil  a  dilloiviit  s*-  .ry  of  men  v/ho  prornised  mc  fairer.  la 
this  wor'd,  vi'O  are  *^jv  -^l  by  the  want  -jf  iii'h 

Before  I  cop'jUu'e,  '\*^re  is  oni»  tiiiiig  I  Ix^g- leave  to  proposei 
and  e.irrestiy  o  re-;')  '.mer^d  at  le.'«f  to  consideration,  which  is, 
th?.^  cvch  parish,  \-  esWyttjy,  or  district,  ^h.^U  unite  and  insure 
earh  othvr  from  ti^*  calari'»ity  of  fir'*,  according  to  iheir  resprctivtf 
risks  ai>t!  vhIu-*  ot  ilitir  s  piTiite  subjects-  It  would  be  presump- 
ti-  ti  in  rriC  :o  piet*»nd  ro  fr  me  ;»  o  rrect  scheme,  though,  I appre* 
henil,  tl'at  r.«:t:l  r.ot  be  complex.  Ii  might  b^  founded  merely  otf 
the  ordinary  ir.;>uraiice  pl^n.  Though  5s.  6^>  for  insuring  lOOf. 
is  rlie  moilerate  annual  expense,  yet  it  is  not  likely  to  be  general- 
ly adopted.  Here,  no  payment  need  be  required  till  roisfonune 
occurs,  unless,  at  first,  a  few  pence  to  cover  the  expense  of  the 
bo!:H.  The  tix,  Is.  6d.  per  cent.,  ar)d  the  profits,  would  be 
wholly  s.ved  ;  and,  I  doubt  not,  i  per  cent,  would  often  indem* 
liify  ail  r-^ju'ilrlcs.     VVith  best  wishes,  I  am,  &c. 

DuajiiiS  ahircy  July  iSlO.  Catrnensxs. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  Rata  Ba^a, 

Sir, 

S\\  F.DisH  turnip,  alias  ru^-i  baga,  is  now  become  an  important 
arUcle  of  sprii  p;  food  for  ca^tle  and  sheep,  both  on  account  of  its 
supi'rior  feedin^^  quality,  and  irs  resistance,  nor  only  till  the  sever- 
est  frosts,  but  to  the  most  chanjje-bie  weather,  and,  above  all, 
to  t?ie  prt  pcriy  of  preserving  it*i  jaices  in  the  spring,  till  the  time 
th'it  the  gTA5S  season  arrives.  This  valuable  esculent  seems  to  be 
tiie  c  liy  vocctable  food  that  can  be  depended  upon,  to  fill  up  that 
<^:.ri  'I'G  rl:ai:m  botwee-^  the  failure  of  other  turnips  and  the  com- 
iri:  oj  'j:\  f.s,  so  lonj;  wished  for  bv  both  breeders  and  feeders. 
^r.dcc.!,  tiic:e  roots,  it  properly  sucked  or  pittedi  wUI  not  pnly 

keep 
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keep  weB  until  the  middle,  .or  even  the  end  of  May,  tut  support 
and  feed  b  /th  noit  cattle  end  sheep  until  the  above  periods,  if 
peeded  so  Jon^.  Ii  is  only  witliiii  these  few  yeurs  that  we  have 
begun  sufficiently  to  appreci.ite*  the  merits  of  ruta  b.^^,  though, 
it  is  true,  we  cannot  raise  quite  so  heavy  a  crop  of  this  root  at 
of  the  common  turnips.  However,  by  sonne  very  accurate  ex- 
periments, particularly  one  made  by  Mr  Bailey  of  ChiilingTiam 
in  this  county,  it  is  ascertained  that  sheep  eat  hcrle  more  than  half 
the  weight  of  ruta  baga  to  what  they  do  of  common  turnips,  yet 
improve  most  upon  the  ruta  baga.  Now,  Mr  Conductor,  I  have 
often  wished  to  know  who  first  introduced  this  valuable  root  in- 
to Scotland,  and  at  what  period  it  was  introduced.  I  say  Scot- 
land, because  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  first  known  in  Scot- 
land, before  it  made  its  way  into  England.  At  a  watering  place 
in  England  this  summer,  I  met  with  an  old  gentleman  from  Leith» 
wbo  ^Id  me,  that  they  were  first  known  of  in  this  country  from 
a  tour  through  Sweden  and  Denmark  about  twenty-three  or  twen- 
ty-four years  since,  written  by  a  Mr  Joseph  Marshall ;  that  this  said 
gentleman  having  been  in  company  with  the  celebrated  Profes- 
sor Linney  conmionly  called  LinjueuSy  got  from  him  an  account 
of  the  Swedish  turnip,  called  in  Sweden  ruta  baga  \  atid,  amongst 
other  qualities,  learned  that  no  frost  would  injure  it !  Upon  read- 
ing this  account,  the  gentleman  from  Leith  wrote  to  a  correspond- 
ent in  Swrd^n,  requesting  Iiim  to  send  some  of  the  seed,  which 
request  liis  coircspoiideiit  complied  with;  and  the  above  gentleman 
distributed  the  seed  amongst  several  of  his  agricultural  acquaint- 
ances in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh,  with  whom  it  grew  well  e- 
pough,  though  it  made  only  slow  progress  at  the  first.  My  friend 
supposed,  that  this  was  the  first  of  the  seed  imported  into  Scot- 
land. 

Now,  Sir,  I  should  hope,  that  either  you,  or  some  of  your 
numerous  correspondents,  v/ill  be  able  to  make  out,  whether  ruta 
baga  has  not  been  longer  grovni  in  Scotland  than  twenty-four 
years  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  if  it  can  be  ascertained^ 
when  this  valuable  root  first  made  its  apgearance  in  North  Bri- 
tain, and  by  what  means  it  was  first  introduced.  This  informa- 
tion will  be  highly  gratifying  to  your  constant  reader  and  well- 
^isherj 

A  Northumberland  Farmer.    • 

p.  S. — It  strikes  me,  that  ruta  baga  was  introduced  in^o  Scot- 
land before  the  period  mentioned  by  the  above  gentleman.  In- 
deed, I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  it  has  been  sown  in  the  north-. 
em  parts  of  this  county  above  twenty- four  years ;  but  am  not 
certain.     Uo>»cver;i  I  well  remember  that  we  thought  little  of  it 

at 
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at  first ;  and,  after  we  began  to  estimate  it  mores  we  got  rery 
bad  seed, — a  mixture  of  ail  tribeSj  viz.  rape  or  cole,  and  different 
kinds  of  broccli,  and  some  sorts  of  kale  that  I  nerer  saw  be- 
fore nor  since ;  and  it  was  not  until  some  attentire  people  began 
to  raise  their  own  seed,  that  it  was  got  pure. 

I  have  for  some  years  said,  that  a  period  would  arrive  whentke 
common  turnip  would  be  all  eat  off  by  Candlemas,  or  a  little  after 
that  time,  and  the  ruta  baga  employed  from  that  time  until  grass 
rise  'y  because,  with  us,  I  think  that,  four  years  out  of  five,  com- 
mon turnips  isegin  to  rot  about  Candlemas^  or  soon  after. 

NOTE    BY   THE   CONDUCTOR, 

The  Conductor  agrees  entirely  with  his  respectable  correspond- 
ent concerning  the  utility  of  ruta  baga  ;  thinking,  with  him,  that 
the  culture  of  that  root  deserves  the  most  serious  attention  of 
every  farmer.     To  those  farmers  who  follow  the  alternate  hus- 
bandry, rutabaga  is  indispensably  necessary,  otherwise  their  stock 
must  suffer,  after  white  or  common  turnips  are  unfit  for  usoj" 
a  circumstance  which  generally  takes  place  by  the  middle  of  Marchf 
even  in  the  most  favourable  seasons.     A  good  crop  of  ruta  baga« 
however,  cannot  be  raised,  unless  the  ground  is  dunged  in  asub- 
etantial  manner ;  nor  will  the  roots  come  to  a  proper  size,  if  the 
eeed  is  not  early  sown.     As  early  sowing  can  rarely  take  place 
except  upon  clean  soils,  it  may  be  expedient  to  sow  upon  land 
that  hnd  been  previously  summer^fnllowed,  or  which  had  only 
carried  one  crop  of  corn  after  summer- fallow,  or  which  had  pro* 
duced  potatoes  in  the  preceding  year.     A  potato  fallow  is  rarely 
a  perfect  one  ;    therefore  the  work  might  be  effectually  complete 
cd  by  the  processes  required  for  ruta  baga. 

Yellow  turnips  of  the  right  sort  have  almost  every  property  that 
appertains  to  ruta  baga ;  and,  what  is  of  importance,  are  not  so 
shy  of  growing.  Besides,  they  can  be  raised  upon  inferior  soils^ 
and  even  with  less  dung  than  called  for  by  ruta  baga.  On  these 
accounts,  the  Conductor  cannot  fail  to  recommend  the  culture  of 
this  species  to  every  f.;rmcr.  The  season  from  February  to  the 
middle  or  end  of  May,  is  of  such  a  length,  that  few  farms  are 
capable  of  growing  such  a  quantity  of  ruta  baga  as  is  then  called 
for.  Yellow  turnips,  therefore,  are  an  useful  auxiliary.  They 
may  be  earen  when  white  ones  are  useless,  and  ruta  baga  reserv- 
ed to  the  conclusion  of  the  season. 

With  regard  to  the  introduction  of  ruta  baga  into  Scotland,  the 
Conductor  always  understood,  that  the  first  parcel  of  seed  re- 
ceived in  East  JiOthian  was  transmitted  by  Mr  William  Knox, 
hXQ  merchant  in  Dunbar,  then  settled  in  Gottenburgh.  This 
s.xd,  it  is  believed,  was  imported  either  in  1787  or  i7iB8.     The 
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Conductor  obtained  some  genuine  seed  fromChcralierEddlecrantZy 
^ho  risited  Scotland  a  few  years  ago.  Indeed,  good  seed  is  now 
^  be  procured  almost  every  where  in  Scotland,  though^  about 
ttght  or  nine  years  ago,  such  spurious  trash  was  soU  in  the  shops^ 
as  nearly  brought  the  article  into  disrepute. 

The  conversation  which  the  English  gentleman  had  with  Pro- 
fessor Lannaeus,  is  detailed  in  the  second  volume  of  Marshallls 
Travels,  published  1772.  We  willingly  extract  it,  for  the  infoi^ 
mation  oi  our  respectable  correspondent* 

After  mentioning  his  introduction  at  Upsal  to  Sir  Charles  Lin- 
naeus, and  detailing  several  things  upon  which  they  conversed* 
Mr  Marshall  says — *^  Sir  Cliarles  showed  himself,  by  the  suc- 
ceeding part  of  the  conversation,  to  be  as  poKte  as  learned  ;  for, 
finding  that  I  was  no  naturalist,  he  conversed  on  such  matters  as 
he  found  I  had  made  inquiries  after,  and  particularly  of  agricul- 
ture. He  gave  me  several  opportunities  of  making  inquiries  of 
him  concerning  some  points  in  the  husbandry  of  the  country,  a- 
bottt  which  I  wanted  to  be  informed.  I  asked  him  concerning 
the  advantages  of  the  Swedish  turnip;  and  the  account  he  gave 
me  was  as  tollows. — ^It  is  a  plant  that  came  to  us  originally  mm 
Lapland.  Observe,  said  he,  I  mean  relative  to  common  cultiva*- 
tion  \  for  if  I  speak  of  it  botanically,  I  should  name  it  as  the 

E reduction  of  many  other  countries.  From  thence  it  spread 
y  degrees  through  the  northern  provinces  of  the  kingdom, 
and  was  found  of  more  use  than  all  the  other  winter  plants 
put  together.  The  great  property  of  it  is,  resisting  the  sharp* 
est  and  most  continued  frosts  which  we  have  in  this  coun- 
try ;  so  that  I  have  myself  known  the  soil  of  a  field  of  them  froz- 
en a  yard  deep,  and  yet  the  crop  not  to  suffer  the  least  damage. 
Besides  this,  cattle  are  remarkably  fond  of  them,  and  will  thrive 
on  them  better  than  on  any  other  winter  plant  with  which  our 
farmers  are  acquainted.  It  is,  further,  a  very  hardy  plant  re- 
specting cultivation,  not  requiring  any  attention  that  is  beyond 
,tne  ability  of  the  common  farmers  to  give.  It  loves  a  deep,  rich 
soil,  and  pays  the  farmer  well  for  dung  :  the  crops  of  it  are  some- 
times very  considerable.  I  have  seen  crops  of  this  turnip,  even  in 
the  mountains  of  Dalecarlia,  in  which  the  plants,  one  with  anothert 
iveighed  four  pounds  ;  and  some  single  plants  rose  up  so  high  as 
twelve  pounds  \  and  I  have  no  doubt,  if  the  farmers  would  give 
better  tillage  while  they  are  growing,  but  they  would  rise,  on  an 
average,  to  eight  or  nine  pounds.  They  reckon  an  acre  to  be 
sufTicient  to  maintain,  during  winter,  from  one  to  four  head  of 
cattle ;  but  you  should  observe,  that  this  variaMon  is  not  so  much 
from  difference  of  produce  as  that  of  management,  mnny  of  the 
larmera  giving  their  cattle  but  a  certain  allowance  of  the  turnip 
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a  day  ;  and  the  other  p:irt  of  their  food  is  either  straw  or  hiy: 
and  some  of  the  most  judicious  among  them  have  assured  me^ 
that  the  cattle  do  not  thrive  or  keep  themselves  fat  and  well,  in 
proporiion  to  the  quantity  of  irrten  meat  they  have;  for  very  many 
will  do  as  well  with  a  stated  allowance,  made  up  with  eating  as 
much  straw  as  they  like,  as  if  they  had  nothing  but  turnips; 
which  is  a  point  very  material  to  be  known  among  them,  and 
indeed  in  ail  other  countries  where  similar  economy  is  car* 
ried  on.  One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  the  culture  of  this 
root  is.  its  beiiig  as  guod  a  preparation  for  corn  as  fallow  of  mere 
ploughing,  whic!i  is  an  object  of  infinite  importance ;  but  the 
farnxTs  do  nor  lyive  it  such  fair  play  as  they  ought ;  for  the  culture 
they  bestows  while  it  is  growirig,  is  only  to  pluck  out  the  weeds 
hy  hand  ;  v/hereas  they  ought  to  hoe  them  as  they  do  turnips  ia 
England.  B-it  a  better  plan  would  be,  on  your  countryman  Tull's 
piincipie,  to  horsv-hoe  them  in  rows,  by  which  means  tlie  ground 
would  be  much  bettor  pulverized.  '* 


rOR    THE    FARMFR's    MAGAZINE. 

Avcounf  rftJiclrJrli'ihrrf  Barclf[i^  Esq.qfUty,  a  celebrated  Agru 
a:h:n^t.  I'.jcHactdd  Jrviu  Mr  Hubert  soh^s  Agricultural  Survey 
of  Kntca ?  din t^hire. 

rjr^.  PoBF.RTsoN,  after  mentioning  several  individuals  who  in* 
trornK'ou  i;T prove rr.LMits  iiUo  Ki'^.cnrriineshirc,  says, 

**  jV:t  tho  ihJ.n  who  ox-.-rted  himself  most  for  the  improvement 
of  thw-  c'ui.try  ;  t;.e  .-^ran  vvhu&c  l.ibours  in  agriculture  were  the 
m:?!  i^- •■(■:' i:-uo  .riui  well  conducted  •,  And  whose  example  had  the 
Txv^-^t  :i;\\.i.'rr  aiid  moct  extensive  Ir.fiuence,  was  the  late  Mr 
]■>  r;i.i:*  »f  lli'v.  I-Iitjj  irdcL-J,  were  no  common  powers.  Of 
t!.!.- niur.t  ithi!  ■?::  forr.i.  of  body,  endowed  with  the  most  ardent| 
cjUT^t'tic,  a::d  r's.-.jirehenslve  mind,  he  employed  his  great  ta- 
Icn'ui  cis  ;in  n;:vi'j;;l'urist  with  the  most  unwearied  perseverance, 
:n.d  ti>  th'»  !»r;piost  and  most  beneficial  results.  The  subject 
whidi  lie  li.rl  to  v%(>ik  upon  v^nd  to  improve,  or  rather  to  subdue, 
w.is  cf  t'-^e  mot  o'k' urate  nature,  asd  to  most  people  would  have 
he^n  ui.Ci>i;(]iijr:^.Mc.  But  li*  was  not  of  a  nature  to  be  intimi- 
d.-.tcil.  Dilfirvi'iis  tend,  d  only  to  excite  his  activity  j  and,  ad- 
hcri:;g  t.Ti.i;  ior.vy  to  Lis  own  preconceived  and  well  adjusted 
»:!  ns,  he  wa'j  uili-iiUclv  siTccc;'ful. 

'i'hc  csti'.te  of  U/y,  ihj  cliicf  subject  of  his  improvements^ 
11  *G  o'vboth  r>!dos  of  the  wai.T  of  Cowic,  and  expends  from  Stone- 
h:iv':n,  in  w  n on h-\ie sit. rly  diicction,  for  nearly  five  miles.  The 
lious'.'  of  Ury  is  siiuntcd  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Stonehaven^ 
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he  north  banks  of  the  Cowie.  This  rivulet,  whose  banks  have 
1  destined  to  receive  so  much  embellishment  from  the  hands 
€x  Barclay,  is  a  small  trout ing  stream^  in  general  of  no  great 
icity ;  but  there  are  times  when  the  mountain  torrents^  from 
ch  it  is  derived,  come  down  so  suddenly,  and  with  so  much 
etuosity,  as  to  swell  it,  in  some  places,  more  than  twelve 
above  its  usual  level.  Happily,  however,  at  Ury  house, 
te  this  occurs,  it  is  confined  within  strong  natural  bulwarks 
ock,  so  as  to  prevent  devastation. 
Ir  Barclay  succeeded  his  father  to  this  estate,  in  the  year 

0.  At  that  time  there  was,  except  a  few  old  trees  around  the 
ision  house,  scarcely  a  single  shrub  of  any  value  on  the  whole 
>erty.  The  Cowie,  which  runs  for  above  three  miles  through 
lands  of  Ury,  had,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  worn  itself  a  deep 
inel  \  the  land  on  either  hand  shelving  towards  it,  in  an  angle 
e  or  less  acute,  in  proportion  as  the  soil  was  more  or  less  ad- 
ve«  In  genera],  through  the  whole  extent  of  this  course^ 
ngs  of  water  from  the  circumjacent  grounds  were  continually 
ng  to  the  banks,  and  forming  into  marshes  and  quagmires^ 
ch  from  time  to  time  burst,  and  were  precipitated,  by  land 

1,  into  the  river.  Thus,  every  year  the  banks  were  becom- 
wider,  by  the  breaking  down  from  the  overhanging  braes  of 
e  new  piece  of  land,  to  be  slipped,  in  its  turn,  into  the  stream^ 
:h,  being  periodically  floated,  swept  the  whole  into  the  sea. 

only  product  of  these  banks  was  a  few  natural  allers,  of  no 
e  whatever,  and  a  coarse  kind  of  aquatic  herbage,  to  which 
e  had  hardly  any  access,  and  on  which,  if  they  had,  would 
:ely  have  fed. 
he  arable  land  was  divided  into  a  number  of  small  farms, 

having  a  right  of  pasturage  on  the  contiguous  hills.  The 
re  was  superficially  performed  wirh  very  imperfect  imple- 
ts.  Almost  every  field  was  incumbered  with  obstructions 
»ne  kind  or  other — such  as,  pools  of  stagnant  water^-quag- 
is,  where  the  cattle  were  ever  in  danger  of  losing  their  lives— 
t  baulks  of  unoloughed  laud  between  the  ridges — but,  above 
stones  abounded,  nv)t  merely  on  the  surface,  but  through  the 
le  depth  of  the  soil.  There  were  no  enclosures  ^  no  lime 
used  as  a  manure  ;  and  the  only  crops  were  bear  and  oats. 
re  was  no  cart  nor  wheel-carriage  of  any  kind  ;  nor  was 
s  even  a  road.  In  short,  no  place  at  that  time  abounded 
»  in  the  evils  attending  the  antient  syscm,  nor  enjoyed  fewer 
fie  advantages  ()f  mo.iern  husbandry,  than  tho  lar  di  of  Ury. 
[r  Barclay,  who  had  acquired  his  ideas  of  agnc>iliure  on 
ertile  plains  of  Norfolk,  could  ill  brook  a  state  of  hubbandry 
this*    So  soon^  therefore,  as  he  succeeded  to  the  estate,  he 
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set  about  its  improvement  in  a  style  which  soon  appeared  to  be 
neither  superficial  nor  fleeting,  but,  to  the  utmost  degree,  radical 
and  permanent.  For  this  purpos9>  in  addition  to  the  lands  that 
were  at  all  times  in  the  hands  of  the  family,  he  took  into  Ua 
own  management  all  the  farms  in  the  Ticinity  of  the  mansioiiy 
as  the  leases  expired.  And  as  none  of  them  were  of  kmg 
endurance,  he  had,  in  the  course  of  about  30  years,  improv* 
ed  most  thoroughly  903  acres  of  arable  land,  besides  planting 
from  900  to  1000  acres  with  wood.  Of  the  above  quantity  of 
arable  land,  there  were  originally  about  800  acres,  which  were 
altogether  either  marsh  or  heath.  Of  the  remaining  GOO,  which 
were  let  to  tenants,  about  one  fourth  part,  or  150  acres*  coniift- 
ed  of  baulks,  wastes,  marshes,  and  pools,  interspersed  dirougk 
every  field ;  the  quantity  in  actual  tillage  never  having  exceeded 
450  acres.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  Mr  Barclay  has  meliorate 
cd  about  450  acres,  and  brought  them,  from  a  very  tmperfecti  to 
the  most  correct  state  of  culture ;  and  improved,  from  a  state 
originally  of  the  most  barren  and  forbidding  appearance^  about 
450  acres  more,  which  are  now  in  a  high  degree  of  fertility. 

The  means  by  which  all  this  has  been  accomplished,  wiU 
form  the  subject  of  the  following  Investigation,  and  fall  to  be  re- 
lated under  these  different  heads.  I.  Draining.  S.  Trench- 
ploughing.  3.  Removal  and  disposal  of  stones.  4*  Application 
of  lime.  5.  Enclosing.  And,  6.  Rotation  of  crops*  Planta- 
tions will  form  the  subject  of  a  separate  section ;  as  will  compa- 
rative value  another. 

1.  Draining. — ^This  primary  step  towards  improvement  was 
so  indispensable  on  the  lands  of  Ury,  that  out  of  52  fields^  into 
which  Mr  Barclay  divided  his  improved  lands,  there  was  only 
one  in  which  draining  was  not  required.  The  subsoil  of  nearly 
the  whole  was  also  of  such  an  adJiesive  nature,  that  the  spring 
water  could  not  filter  through,  nor  draw  to  any  considerable  dis« 
tance.  So  much  was  this  the  case,  that  it  was  frequently  reaui- 
site  to  form  the  ditches  wit!)in  a  few  yards  of  each  other,  before 
the  purpose  of  complete  drainage  could  be  accomplished*  One 
field,  consisting  of  f25  English  acres,  is,  in  particular,  still  point- 
ed out  as  a  rem^^rkab.o  instmce  of  this.  It  cost  150/.  for  merely 
the  opening  of  tlit  ditches,  though  these  were  contracted  for  at  the 
low  rate  oi  three  farthings  the  ell.  This  gives  48,000  ells  for  the 
field,  or  i9'20  for  the  acre.  And  if  we  suppose  the  ditches  to 
have  been  two  and  a  half  feet  wide,  (ind,  in  such  a  marshy  soily 
less  would  not  h:ive  kept  them  from  falling  in),  the  ground  thus 
cast  up  would  amount  to  more  than  one  third  part  of  the  whole 
mass  ;  and  i\\*  drains  must  have  been,  at  the  average,  within  K'SS 
than  five  fcot  of  eAch  other.    To  this  expense  of  opening  gr  cast** 
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the  drains,  there  falls  to  be  added,  the  expense  of  filling  witl 
les  and  covering  again  with  earth.  The  fiUing  with  stones,  a 
rate  of  one  cart-load  to  three  ells,  would  require  16,000  suci 
Is ;  a  large  part  of  which,  if  not  the  whole,  must  have  beei 
jght  from  a  considerable  distance,  as  it  is  more  than  prooabL 
marsh  could  not,  of  itself,  furni<;h  such  a  quantity.  This  la 
r,  together  with  the  expense  of  laying  the  stones  in  the  ditches 
covering  them  with  earth,  cannot,  on  the  most  moderate  ^s 
ite,  be  calculated  at  less  than  double  the  first  expense,  o: 
/.  for  the  whole ;  thus  making  more  than  at  the  rate  of  20l 
acre  for  draining  alone.  The  field  itself,  having  been  thu! 
:ompletely  turned  inside  out,  has  altered  its  aspect  from  it: 
[inally  mossy  hue  to  a  pale  white,  the  colour  of  the  claye] 
soil ;  which,  having  been  thoroughly  pulverized  by  trench< 
tighing,  and  a  copious  application  of  lime,  is  now,  not  mere 
ully  dry,  but  become  considerably  fertile.  The  total  ex  pens* 
out  on  this  field,  would  be  little  short  of  40f.  the  acre  ;  for 
?pendent  of  drainage,  Mr  Barclay's  other  means  of  improve 
It  generally  cost  him,  per  acre,  about  i82.  This  expense,  it 
present  instance,  would  probably  do  more  than  purchase  th( 
1  after  it  has  been  improved,  and  would  Certainly  have  deter 
any  common  cultivator  from  making  the  attempt.  But  M 
clay  was  not  a  man  to  be  easily  moved  from  his  purpose  \  and 
ing  once  resolved  to  bring  his  whole  lands  into  a  full  state  o 
ivation,  this  field,  which  would  otherwise  have  remained  : 
:  on  the  surface,  would  not  have  been  left  unimproved  alchougl 
bould  have  cost  ten  times  the  sum. 

lit  Barclay's  drains  were  generally  two  feet  and  a  half  widi 
op,  ten  inches  wide  at  bottom,  and  about  three  feet  deep 
s  dimensions  as  to  breadth  might  perhaps  have  served  ever' 
pose  of  draining  ;  but  the  expense  of  casting  them  would  havi 
n  very  little,  if  at  all,  diminished  by  narrower  ditches.  Fo: 
,  soil,  of  which  one  half  the  substance  consists  of  stones  an( 
rel,  and  the  other  half  of  an  adhesive  clay  intermixed  witl 
le,  it  becomes  impracticable  to  cast  a  very  narrow  ditch.  T< 
it  may  be  added,  tliat  as  the  lands  of  Ury  had  such  a  profu 
I  of  stones  on  the  suiface^  it  became  a  relief,  in  the  trouble 
:learing  them  away,  to  have  large  ditches  into  which  the] 
ht  be  put. 

.  Trench' PlougJiing. — The  next  operation  was  trench-plough 
;  -and  there  were  two  objects  in  view  from  this  labour ;  1.  Tc 
aire  a  depth  of  soil  -,  and,  next,  to  get  rid  of  stones :  anc 
work  was  persevered  in  till  both  were  accomplished.  Pre* 
18  to  Mr  Barclay's  operations,  the  quantity  of  stones  upor 
lands  of  Ury  was,  ui  has  been  already  ftated,  immense,  boti 
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on  the  surface  and  through  the  whole  depth  which  the  plougb 
had  ever  reached.     The  tillage  had  been  bat  superficully  per« 
formed ;  nor^  indeed,  had  the  tenants  either  skill  or  ad>ility  <a 
perform  it  better.     But  Mr  Barclay  soon  made  his  lands  assume 
a  different  sppear.;Mce  \   and,  from  being  the  most  incumbend 
with  stones,  and  from  having  the  thinnest  staple  of  soil,  they  be- 
came the  least  incutnbered,  and  of  the  deepest  soil  in  die  CQUfr^ 
ty.     This  was  not,  however,  an  easy  acquisition,  nor  was  it  ac- 
complished at  little  cost.     With  a  set  of  uncommonly  strong  ia- 
plementSj  and  with  six,  and  sometimes  eight,  heavy  horses  in 
the  draught,  he  made  the  plough  to  descend,  in  spiteof  every  ob^ 
struction,  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches  at  once  \  and,  after  canyiag 
off  the  stones,  as  they  were  turned  up,  as  from  a  quarry,  he  x^ 
peated  the  operation,  till,  in  the  end,  he  obtained  a  free  soil  of 
fourteen  inches  "deep,  and  of  a  mould  fit  for  every  agricultuial 
purpose.    The  quantity  of  stones  thus  removed  was  in  geneial 
very  great,  and,  in  some  cases,  almost  iiicredible,!-<-even  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  a  thousand  cart  loads  from  an  acre.    And 
the  surface  of  the  land  itself  was  observed  to  have  beoofne  eri^ 
dently  ten  or  twelve  inches  lower  by  the  operation. 

S.  Disposal  of'  ike  Stones. — This  would  have  been  a  work  of 
weary  labour,  had  not  Mr  Barclay  found  out  beneficial  pur* 
poses  for  almost  the  whole.  The  draining,  already  noticed,  coh 
sumed  them  in  myriads.  Perhaps  more  than  100,000  cart-loads, or 
100,000  tons  weight,  were  thus  disposed  of.  O^  this  point,  kofr- 
ever,  one  can  speak  only  from  probable  conjecture ;  for,  of  such 
a  multifarious  distribution,  no  account  was  ever  attempted  to  be 
kept.  But,  judging  merely  from  the  vast  extent  of  drains  that 
were  made  in  the  progress  of  this  branch  of  improvement,  over 
nearly  900  acres,  and  which  certainly  amounted  to  several  Jiun- 
drcd  thousand  ells,  the  quantity  of  stones  requisite  to  £11  these 
could  not  be  less  than  as  now  stated,  but  was  proh<J>ly  much- 
greater. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  when  Mr  Barclay  suc- 
ceeded to  the  estate,  there  was  not  a  road  on  it.  But  aa  he  clisar- 
ly  perceived  that  well  made  roads,  so  essential  to  all  ioproye- 
3iicnf,  were  indispensably  required  at  Ury,  so  he  set  abOut  the 
construction  of  them  without  delay  \.  and  was  assisted  in  this  ibe* 
i'ul  work  by  tlie  statute- labour  of  that  district  of  tlie  cooitty. 
The  length  of  road  altogether,  that  was  thus  made  through  his 
lands,  with  all  its  ramifications,  extends  to  about  eighjt  miles, 
and  consumed,  to  good  pat  pose,  many  thousand  cart-loads  ■  of 
stones. 

He  had  another  expedient  still,  namely,  the  filling  up  of  hol* 
lows  and  pools.    This  is  a  branch  of  improvement  that  does 
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lot  fall  in  the  way  of  erery  cultirator ;  but  Mr  Barclay  had  it  in 
ibundance.  The  inequality  in  the  surface  of  many  of  the  fields 
)f  Ury  is  ^ill  Tery  apparent;  but  it  was  much  more  so  before  he 
Ite^sed  them  in  their  pre3ent  form.  In  almost  erery  field  there 
itrere  deep  hollows,  whicfay  in  the  winter,  or  in  rainy  weather, 
>ecame  poofs,  some  larger  and  some  less,  of  stagnated  water. 
[Tiese  did  not  owe  their  origin  at  ail  to  springs.  But  existed  mere- 
y  in  consequence  of  their  situation,  incumbent  on  an  adhesive 
lobsdir that  admitted  of  no  filtration.  In  the  Mirinter  they  were 
ihways  full,  but  grew  less  as  the  season  became  drier ;  and  some 
jf  them,  in  the  prevalence  of  the  drought  of  summer^  became^ 
through  evaporation  alone,  altogether  dry. 

It  is  evident,  that  whatever  might  be  the  produce  of  coarse 
lierbage  that  might  occasionally  grow  in  these  hollows,  or  by  the 
margin  of  these  pools,  there  could  be  no  crop  of  grain  raised 
From  them.  But  this  was  not  adapted  to  Mr  Barclay's  ideas  o£ 
the  use  of  soil,  and  he  resolved  to  rid  himself  of  diem  at  once. 
His  method  was  this : — He  first  caused  a  trench  to  be  made,  no 
matter  to  what  depth,  till  he  hid  them  completely  dry,  and  thus 
g6t  access  to  the  soil  at  the  bottom.  This  soil  was  generally  of 
I  considerable  thickness,  and  had  been  acquired  by  a  gradual  ac- 
cumulation of  the  finer  particles  of  soil '  that  had  been  washed 
lown  from  the  conterminous  heights,  and  had  been  rendered  of 
a  still  more  fructifying  nature  from  the  residuum  of  the  vegeta- 
bles which,  from  year  to  year,  had  alternately  grown  up  and  de- 
cayed upon  their  margin.  This  was  too  valuable  to  be  lost.  He 
therefore  caused  it  to  be  cut  out,  and  to  be  either  carted  or  wheel- 
ed out  with  a  barrow,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  hollow.  The 
aext  work  was  to  cast  in  stones  from  the  contiguous  fields,  and 
to  fill  it  up,  not  merely  for  the  Space  occupied  by  the  soil  now 
taken  out,  but  to  as  great  a  height  as  the  water  was  wont  to  stand 
in  the  winter  season.  The  last  operation  was  to  carry  back  the 
excavated  soil,  and  spread  it  upon  the  surface  of  the  stones. 
Thus,  a  noxious  pool  was  converted  into  soil  the  most  valuable? 
In  the  field.  I  am  credibly  informed,  that,  in  many  of  these  old 
pools,  the  quantity  of  stones  carted  into  them  is  upwards  of  six 
Feet  in  deptli ;  and  that  the  number  of  such  instances  of  improve- 
ment, from  that  extent  downwards  to  that  of  two  or  three  feet 
)f  filling  up,  is  very  considerable  indeed. 

After  all,  these  three  ways  of  disposing  of  the  stones,  though 
hey  must  have  consumed  a  quantity  almost  inconceivable,  have 
lot  been  able  completely  to  swallow  them  up ;  for,  so  very  much 
lid  they  abound  originally,  that  many  diousand  cart-loads  are 
(til!  to  be  seen^  that  were  tumbled,  as  the  last  resource^  over  the 
unks  towards  the  channel  of  the  river. 
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4.  Application  of  Lime  — After  the  various  and  ezpefurre  6* 
perations  of  draining,  trench* ploughing,  and  removal  of  stoneSi 
jmiiiediatcly  followed  the  application  of  lime.     Previous  to  cht 

^  et.i  nf  Mr  Barclay,  the  use  of  lime  as  a  manure  was,  in  tliii 
county,  very  circumscribed,  though  not  altogether  unknown  ki 

.  this  rerpect ;  butj  in  these  day»,  its  powers  appear  to  have  ben 
overrated.  This  may  be  inferred  from  *^he  practice  which  dMil 
r  vail'd,  of  sowing  it  over  the  surface  by  the  hand  from  a  sheet, 
y  which  means,  a  few  bushels  were  made  to  overspread  an  acn^ 
The  elFect  which  this  meagre  spn-ikiine  had  upon  the  soil,  is  flot 
indeed  stated ;  but  it  could  not  l>ave  been  considerable.  There 
is,  however,  mose  reason  to  a*  i  mire  than  to  despite^  in  this  patd- 
cu^u,  the  exertions  of  those  antient  husbandmen^  when  we  ire* 
h^'c^  '.I  the  state  of  the  roads  it  the  time,  by  which  the  carriage 
or  'fe  bushcN  in  a  bag,  ou  the  back  of  a  norse,  was  a  work  of 
i.er  labour  *han  now  to  brirg,  on  a  cart,  three  bolls.  It  nay 
re^-  irketi  Jho,  thcit  tiie  thin  staple  of  earth  which  they  bad  to 
m  •  -iiire,  wouJd  requ'rc  a  proportional  less  quantity  to  produce  IB 
effect  But,  be  this  as  ir  may,  the  soil  formed  by  Mr  Barcbfi 
beinn  s  >  mucH  dp^per  thjii  the  general  soil  of  the  country,  reqoir- 
e<(  '  mon  !ib<.  "al  allowance  cf  lime,  and  he  gave  it  a  more  liberal 
allowance  accordingly.  He  never  applied  less,  in  any  Case,  tbas 
fcity  b  :!ls  of  s!!;*)l8  to  the  acre,  but  more  generally  from  fifty  to 
seventy  bolln;  so  that  the  average  may  be  justly  stated  at  sixty 
bolls  to  the  £f)g!ish  acre.  In  one  particular  case,  viz.  in  bii 
garden,  wlticsi  he  had  trenched  to  the  depth  of  five  feet^  he  ap* 
piled  no  less  tlinn  at  the  rate  of  five  hundred  bolls  to  the  acre^ 
— a  quantify  probably  more  than  enough  to  saturate  the  wbde 
mifn ;  avd,  of  course,  a  misapplication,  so  far  as  the  escesf 
might  r:wtend«  The  boll  here  specified  is  what  is  called  the  water 
measure  (f:<>..i  being  used  on  shipboard),  or  Stonehaven  barley 
measure,  o-  3!^  Scotch  pints  to  the  firlot,  or  132  to  the  boll. 

This  bciuntiful  application  of  lime  seems  to  have  had  the  de* 
sired  q^  ct ;  for,  during  the  whole  time  of  Mr  Barclay's  prac* 
tice,  wl.ich  exrended  to  a  period  of  thirty-eight  yearSy  ne  nerer 
had  occasion  to  apply  lime  a  second  time>  except  in  two  instanceii 
in  which,,  as  the  first  application  did  not  seem  to  operate  so  power- 
fully as  he  expected,  he  repeated  the  dose. 

The  lime  whrch  Mr  Barclay  generally  made  use  of|  was  itrH 
ported  at  Stonehaven  from  Lord  Elgin's  limew:orks,  at  Charles- 
ton  on  the  Frith  cf  Forth.  Stonehaven  may  be  about  a  mile  and 
a  half,  at  an  average,  from  the  different  fields  to  which  it  was  to 
be  applied.  This  easy  distance  of  land-carriage  was  a  favourable  ^ 
circumstance  to  his  improvementSi  and  almost  the  only  favcral- 
able  one  that  attended  thtou    The  price  of  lime  waa»  at  firsti 
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•dW  Is.  lid.  the  boll :  it  was  afterwards  increased  to  2s. ;  from 
which  it  rose,  penny  by  penny,  till  it  came  to  2s.  5d.,  whicli  was 
die  highest  rate  that  Mr  Barclay  had  e?er  to  pay.  These  all  seem 
aioderale  ratesi  when  compared  with  Ss.  8d.,  the  present  price 
ffai  1807}.  But  this  is  only  a  seeming,  not  a  r<fal  cheapness; 
tor  if  we  compare  the  different* prices  of  iime  with  the  prices  of 
•hbojuror  of  grain,  at  the  different  periods,  there  can  be  hctle 
doubt  that  t went y^three  pence  in  1760  was  fully  equal  in  value 
to  forty- six  pence  in  the  present  year. 

As  Mr  Barclay  applied  lime  to  90i  acres  on  this  estate,  and 
fimed  about  SO  acres  a  second  time,  and  all  at  the  rate  of  60  bolls 
mn  acre;  on  an  average,  the  quantity  altogether  thus  made  usc*  of 
will  be  found  to  amount  to  55,780  bolls ;  and  rhis*  at  2s  2d.,  the 
medium  rate  of  price  per  boll,  will  amount  to  606  W.  10s.  as  the 
prime  cost  of  the  lime. 

Mr  Barclay's  importation  of  lime  was  not,  every  year,  in  e* 
qtial  quantities.  In  some  years  it  did  not  exceed  1000  bolls  ;  in 
other  years  there  were  more  than  2000  imported  ;  and,  one  year, 
the  importation  is  stated  at  4000  and  upwards, — thus  varying  as 
the  exigency  of  the  case  required.  In  like  manner,  his  successor^ 
who  inherits  a  goodly  portion  of  his  father's  ardour  and  energy 
of  mind,  had  in  one  year,  lately,  as  much  land  under  a  course 
of  improvement,  as  to  require  an  importation  of  6000  bolls  of 
lime-shells  at  once. 

S.  Eticiosi?ig, — When  Mr  Barclay  succeeded  to  Ury,  there 
was  not  a  single  enclosure  on  the  whole  estate.  Indeed,  in  a 
country  where  artificial  grasses  are  unkaowni  and  where  the  only 
psisture  among  the  arable  lands  consists  of  wastes,  baulks,  and 
marshes,  scattered  in  various  directions,  of  every  size,  :.nd  ia 
every  kind  of  irregular  shape,  among  the  different  corn  fields, 
enclosures  can  make  no  part  of  the  system.  In  fact,  they  could 
be  of  no  use ;  for  no  beneficial  application  of  them  could  be  ef- 
fected. A  country  enclosed  must  always  be  a  country  that,  in 
other  respects,  has  undergone  some  degree  of  improvement. 

Mr  Barclay,  in  the  course  of  improving  his  lands  to  the  ex- 
tent already  stated,  caubed  them  to  be  enclosed,  field  by  field,  as 
soon  as  the  previous  meliorations  had  taken  place.  The  whole  e- 
State  is  divided  into  5^  eticl-jsurcs  of  various  si/.es,  from  15  to 
85  acres,  with  only  four  fiA(\<^  b.:?low  the  first  size,  and  five  that 
ire  above  the  second.  The  IcMSt  field  is  of  four  acres,  and  the 
largest  of  sixty.  The  fences  are  almost  all  of  ditch  and  rhora 
liedge  ;  the  one  serving  as  a  ready  conv-yance  ro  the  water,  and 
Jie  other  as  a  shelter  for  the  cattle.  Very  few  of  in**  lenct^s  at 
[Jry  are  composed  of  stones,  notwithstanding  the  sapcr.ibu'H  '^icc 
4  it^t  material,  which  lay  originally  at  hand  upon  every  r.  i^e. 
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But  the  8tones,  there,  were  little  calculated  for  buiMing*  being  alt 
round,  water- worn  buUetSi  very  inapplicable  to  a  wall  of  any,  de- 
scription, either  with  or  without  mortar.  Most  of  the  thorn 
fences  have  thriven  exceedingly.  They  are,  in  fact>  too  luzurU 
ant,  some  of  them  being  little  less  than  20  feet  I^ig^-  This  heiglt 
gives  excellent  shelter  to  the  cattle  ^  but  has  a  oad  effect  upon 
the  hedges  themselves,  as  tlie  lower  part,  being  too  much  orer- 
^haded,  becomes  open  and  unfencible,  and  requires  much  CJirCi 
hj  the  application  of  paling  from  time  to  time,  to  keep  the  cattle 
properly  confined.  It  has  been  remarked,  in  general,  on  this 
branch  of  Mr  Barclay's  meliorations,  that  his  fences  have  been 
more  accurately  constructed,  and  more  attention  paid  to  th^  rear* 
ing  of  them,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  improvements,  than  in  the 
beginning, — a  circumstance  which  ought  to  be  expoct^ed,  as  his 
hedgers  would  naturally  become  moi'e  expert,  and  perform  the 
operations  more  correctly,  the  longer  they  were  accustomed  to 
the  Work. 

A  circumstance  in  the  construction  of  the  gates  is  worthy  o( 
notice,  which  is,  that  the  horizontal  bars  are  set  ed^^ways  .ug 
and  down,  and  thus  afford,  by  their  position,  the  greatest  strength 
from  a  given  weight  of  wood.  This  may  seem  so  obviously  tl^e 
best  mode,  as  to  require  no  particular  remark ;  yet  it  is  astonish- 
jng  how  little  such  minutiae  are  attended  to. 

G.  Rotation  of  craps. — After  the  lands  were  brought  into 
tilth,  and  had  a  due  application  of  lime,  Mr  Barclay's  ^st.crop 
was  oats  *,  after  which  began  his  general  rotation  of  a  four  years' 
course.  1.  Turnips ;  2.  Jiarlcy  \  S.  Clover  and  other  grasses*,  4* 
Wheat :  then  turnips  as  at  first. 

Though  wheat  is  stated  as  the  last  in  the  course,  I  shall  bc- 
^in  with  it, — as  part  of  the  culture  bestowed  on  it,  in  the*  course 
of  the  rotation,  was  preparatory  to  the  crop  of  turnips  whic*^ 
followed. 

W/iiOt. — This  was  sown  on  one  furrow  from  lea  after  the  clo- 
ver, the  ground  being  previously  dunged  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
three-horse  cartloads  of  well  made  farmryard  muck  to  the  Eng- 
lish acre.     The  time  of  tillage  was  from  the  fir^t  of  October  to 
the  middle  of  November  -,  the  quantity  of  seed  nine  pecks  to  the 
acre,  or  about  two  and  one  third  Winchester  bushels.     The  pro- 
duce varied  considerably,  according  to  ihe  seasons.     It  was,  in 
some  years,  not  more  than  five  bolls ;  in  other  years,  it  was  ten : 
but,  on  an  average  of  years,  it  amounted  to  about  six  bolls  and 
a  half,  or  twenty-seven  and  a  half  V/inchester  bushels,  from  the 
English  acre.     The  measure  here  understood  is  by  the  Stonehaycu 
peas  firlot  of  22  Scots  pints  -,  being  thus  about  three  and  a  iialf 
f  er  cent,  more  than  the  Linlithgpw  standard.     Mt  B.irclajTi  by  this 
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ttrtie  his  improvements  h^id  ejctended  over  most  of  his  lands,  hadj 
in  some  years,  1 30  acres  in  wheat. 

Yiimips* — ^Mr  Barclay  having  applied  the  dung  to  the  pre- 
•ceding  crop  of  wheat,  left  nothing  to  be  performed  to  the  tur- 
nip land  but  the  tillage  only.  This  gave  him  a  great  advantage- 
:in  the  operations  of  that  busy  seed-time,  in  which  celerity  in 
the  progress  is  frequently  more  conducive  to  the  prosp.'riry  of 
the  crop  than  any  other  circumstance. 

The  ground,  being  brought  into  a  complete  state  of  pulver- 
ization by  frequent  ploughings,  was  sown,  in  the  first  and  se- 
cond weeks  of  June,  by  broadcast,  at  the  rate  of  one  pnund 
weight  of  seed  to  the  acre.  This  fashion  of  sowing  the  seed, 
'Mr  Barclay  had  learned  in  Norfolk,  and  persevered  in  it  to  the 
last ;  and,  from  the  very  abundant  crops  which  he  always  raised, 
it  has  become  matter  of  doubt  with  some  people,  whether  to  sow 
broadcast,  or  in  drills,  the  now  general  practice,  be  the  most  judi- 
cious and  advantageous  method.  The  greatest  objection,  perhaps, 
to  the  broadcast  system,  arises  from  the  difGcuky,  in  that  mode 
of  culture,  of  cleaning  the  land  from  weeds,  as  it  admits  of  aid 
fieither  from  machinery,  nor  from  the  power  of  -animal  draught, 
to  assist  in  the  operation  ;  but  all  must  be  performed  by  manual 
iaboar  alone.  Mr  H;irciay*3  land,  however*  was  previously  so 
■fully  pulverized,  and  so  free  of  all  weeds,  either  from  root  or  by 
seed,  that  very  little  hoelrjjsr  wus  required.  The  only  thing  nl- 
iTiOSt  to  be  done,  in  his  fields,  was  to  set  oiT  the  turnips,  by  thiTi- 
ning,  to  a  proper  ci Glance  ;  a  wcrk,  indeed,  -that  rcquiitd  no  lit- 
tle dexterity.  Mr  Barclay,  iiov/cver,  had  his  people  so  wcli  train- 
ed to  tliis  nice  operation  (in  wiiich  he  v/as  remarkably  expert  him- 
self), that  thoy  cculd,  each  of  rhem,  go  over  half  an  acrq  in  a  day  ; 
flo  tha*-,  although  he  sometimes  hid  1  *viO  acres  in  turnips,  the  work 
xyi  thinnirijT,  which  was  conctar.iiy  done  by  the  hoe,  was  alwnys 
accompli-JiLcl  in  due  season.  "I'iie  crop,  in  consequence  of  thus 
meeting  wl»h  no  ntfrlect,  prospered  exceedingly;  and  the  plants 
set  oiF  by  three  tliiloront  operation*: — first  at  three,  then  at  si.:, 
and  hstly  at  twelve  inches  distance,  turnip  from  turnip — socn 
billed  the  whole  surfaci^  aiul  grew  fo  be  a  crop  of  from  thirty  to 
forty- five  tons  weight  the  English  acre.  The  crop  would  indeed 
sometimes  c:ccecd  rhe  last,  hut  never  fell  short  of  the  first  of  thf*se 
quantities.  This  v.?st  supply  of  green  food  was  consumed  in  two 
ways — in  the  fattening  of  cattle,  and  the  feeding  of  sheep. 

CaftU.—  Oi  cattle,  Mr  Barclay  had  two  sets.  One  set  of 
from  five  to  tfvon  years  old,  and  weighing,  each,  from  forty  lo 
sixty  stones,  at  sixteen  lib.  to  the  stone  Amsterdam,  was  bou^ct 
in  annually,  in  the  months  of  July  and  August.  The  number  of 
th:$x;Iiiss  was  from  sixty  to  seventy,  which  were  picked  up  in  it.<; 
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di(Ferent  fairs  in  the  county  or  neighbourhood,  at  from  10  to  12l.| 
a  pjpce.     They  were  first  laid  upon  his  clorer  fields,  then  on  after 
grass  from  the  first  cutting  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  season  had 
also  ?.  range  over  the  whole  stubble  land,  till  about  the  middle  of 
October,    when    he  began  to  draw  the  turnips  for  them,  from 
tlie  difr<:rrnt  fiehis  or  enclosures  under  that  crop.     His  method 
was,  to  draw  altfcinatelv  from  one  half  to  two  thirds  of  the  sur- 
face  on  the  best  or  the  land,  and  to  leave  the  remainder  to  be 
eaten  on  the  grornd.     On  the  inferior  parts  of  the  field,  however, 
he  left  the  whule  to  be  thus  consuin«rd  by  the  catde  or  sheep 
(pfterwards  mertionod),  which  contihued  on  the  spot  while  the 
crop  lasted.     By  this  method,  the  least  fertile  portions  of   the 
lands  wrTe  rer»dered,  for  the  succeeding  crop,  nearly  as  produc« 
tive  as  the  very  best. 

These  cattle  were  never  fed  In  houses  or   in  stalls,  but  at  all 
times  iij  the  ^pen  fields,  to  wliich  the  turnips  were  carted,  and 
sp^'cad   over   rhe   suifacc  ;    anc!    ihere    enriched,  by  the  manure 
dropt,  ether  parts  cf  the  g.rouiids,  to  an  extent  equal  to  half  of 
that  on  which  the  turnips  were  produced.     This  practice,  how- 
ever, is  net  applicable  to  everv  situation.     The  general  inclemen- 
cy  of  the  winter  season  would  render  out- doors'  feeding  imprac- 
ticable in  most  czses.     i3ut  ihe  lands  of  Ury  having  a  hanging^ 
exposure,  open  only  to  tht*  south,  and  intersected  by  different 
glens  or  hollows,  are  rcmark-jbiy  *veU  sheltered  from  the  8torm» 
froni  whatever  direction  it  miy  come  ;  and  care  was  taken  to  shift 
the  cattle  from  fitid  to  field  as  the  wvaiher  required.     Thekindst 
too,  are   particulariy  dry  *,   so  that   no  bad   consequencC|  from 
poaching,  can  arise  cither  to  th^m  or  to  the  cattle. 

This  lot  of  cattle  ^-ns  fattened  olV  in  the  course  of  the  win- 
ter, and  sold,  fioni  time  to  time  as  they  were  ready,  to  butchers 
from  Aberdeen,  at  from  15/.  to  18/.  each,  then  weighing  from 
50  to  1*2  stones  a  head.  tSome  of  a  larger  kind,  bred  by  himsclft 
were,  after  the  turnips  were  done,  Kept  on  upon  the  grass  liH 
abuut  the  end  of  June,  uhc.i,  weighing  from  80  to  84  stones 
each,  thoy  were  sulci  at  from  iio/,  to  t?l/.  a  piece, 

Nr  Barclay  h*id  anoii:er  set  of  cattle  of  an  inferior  sort, 
which  he  boi»j:ht  i.i,  in  (he  month  of  October  yearly,  to  about 
the  r.uirbcr  of  four  score  They  were  generally  three  years 
old  rising  four,  weighed  from  'M  to  40  stones,  and  cost  from 
7/.  to  8/.  each.  Tht-e  were  put  into  the  straw-yard,  for  the 
purpose  of  consuming  str:iw  and  miking  muck.  They  were» 
howevci .  L*^GVi^t.c  out  occasionally  to  the  turnip  fieldS)  and  had  a 
picking  fi\:i"»i  thc.e  loft  by  the  larger  oxen.  They  get  from  time 
to  time  .)  I/rgtr  sh.are,  in  proportion  as  the  greater  cattle  were 
lold  oA'j  till,  in  the  end^  whci;  the  turnip  crop  was  all  expended, 

they 
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lik&f  were  put  on  the  pastures,  and  completed  their  feeding  bjr 
the  months  of  June  or  July,  when  they  weighed  from  40  to  50 
stones,  and  were  sold  at  from  ten  guineas  to  12/.  each. 

Sheep. — Mr  Barclay  bought  in  about  SCO  wedders  yearly,  ia 
the  month  of  October,  from  the  Highlands  of  Banffshire,  by  the 
water  of  Avon,  in  the  parish  of  Kirkmichael.  These  were  a 
healthy  and  hardy  black-faced  breed,  weighed  about  12  lib.  a 
quarter,  and  cost  about  half  a  guinea  a  piece*  They  were  first 
pastured  upon  the  stubble  grounds  and  after  grass,  till  they  learn- 
ed to  eat  turnips,  which  were  daily  portioned  out  to  them  till 
they  fed  upon  them  freely.  After  this,  they  were  taken,  from  the 
pastures  entirely,  and  put  into  the  turnip  fields,  where  they  fe4 
in  flakes  erected  for  the  purpose,  and  in  which  they  had  ^  small 
quantity  of  hay  in  racks.  Both  flakes  and  racks  were  moveable, 
and  were  carried  from  field  to  field,  and  from  place  to  place  in 
the  same  field,  as  occasion  required.  These  wedders  were  dis-. 
posed  of  from  time  to  time,  as  they  got  into  condition ;  begin- 
ning by  the  first  of  January,  and  continuing  till  the  first  of  A- 
pril ;  by  which  time  the  whole  were  sold  ofi^.  The  price  was 
from  i4s.  to  16s.  each,  and  the  weight  from  IS  to  14  lib.  the 
quarter  ;  the  advance  upon  the  price  having  arisen  more  from  the 
rise  in  the  value  of  mutton  in  the  market,  than  from  any  advancfe 
in  the  weight  of  the  animal. 

Mr  Barclay  had  also  a  flock  of  from  250  to  SCO  breeding 
ewes,  which  he  kept  generally  on  the  unimproved  part  of  the 
estate,  but  brought  occasionally,  in  severe  weather  in  winter,  to 
get  a  share  also  of  the  turnips.  About  60  or  70  of  the  oldest 
of  these  were  kept  on  the  turnips  the  whole  season  over,  till 
they  had  reared  their  lambs,  which  were  in  general  so  early  rea- 
dy, as  to  be  sold,  from  the  end  of  March  to  the  beginning  of 
Nay,  at  from  10  to  12s.  each — reckoned  a  high  price  then,  a- 
bout  the  year  1780.  His  method  of  rearing  these  lambs  was 
somewhat  singular.  They  were  kept  constantly  in  the  straw- 
yard,  among  clean  litter,  and  under  the  shelter  of  a  shed  ;  but 
the  dams  were  turned  out  to  the  fields  to  pick  up  their  food  a« 
mong  the  turnips,  from  which  they  were  brought  home  twice  a 
day,  and  all  night  to  give  suck.  By  this  means,  the  lambs  were 
always  kept  under  shelter  from  bad  weather,  which  no  doubt 
contributed  to  their  thriving,  and  made  them  sooner  ready  for 
the  marker.  After  the  turnips  were  all  consumed,  these  ewes 
were  turned  to  tl:e  pastures  during  the  summer,  where  they  got 
fat  generally  by  the  end  of  July,  or  beginning  of  August,  whea 
fhey  were  sold  at  about  12s.  each. 

The  labour  required  in  this  system  of  feeding  was  wonder- 
fully little.    Tiirec  men,  with  two  carts  and  four  horses^  served 
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for  the  wliole  purpose  of  carting  off  the  turnips.  One  maa 
drove  t!iem  off,  with  tliree  horses  in  the  cart,  to  the  different 
places  where  they  were  to  be  spread.  Two  remained  on  the 
iield,  pulling  the  rootG,  and  packing  them  into  the  cart  that  re- 
mained with  one  horse.  When  the  carter  returned  with  the 
empty  vehicle,  he  Kft  if.  with  the  horse  in  the  shafts,  to  be  filled 
in  its  turn,  and  with  the  two  tracers  now  yoked  before  the  othet 
horse  in  the  full  cp.rt,  set  off,  in  full  strength,  with  the  loading. 
In  this  manner  they  wrought  from  morning  to  night ;  takinj;  care 
always  to  leave  the  two  carts  full  at  night,  to  be  early  distributed 
in  the  morninij,  before  a  new  supply  could  arrive.  Two  men 
more  were  sufTicicnt  to  tend  the  whole  quantity  of  sheep. 

Barley, — This  succeeded  in  rotation  5  ami,  from  the  fine  or- 
der into  which  the  land  was  previously  put,  never  failed  to  be  a 
good  crop.  The  quantity  of  seed  was  eight  pecks  (about  three 
and  one  sixth  Winchester  bushels),  and  the  produce  about  seven 
bolls  (about  forty- four  bushels)  at  an  average,  the  English  acre. 
The  llrlot  from  which  the  barley  boil  is  measured,  contains^  in 
the  vicinity  of  I^ry,  S:^  Scots  pints,  which  is  about  six  per  cent. 
above  the  Linlithgow  standard. 

It  was  with  this  crop  that  the  seeds  were  sown  for  the  sue* 
ceeding  clover  crop,  at  the  rate  of  a  bushel  of  rye-grass  seeds, 
and  from  10  to  12  lib.  of  the  seed  of  red  clover.  Snch  were  the 
quantities  used  when  the  land  was  intended  to  be  one  year  only 
in  grass  ;  but  when  it  was  meant  to  remain  for  pasture,  there  was 
added  a  portion  of  white  and  yellow  clover,  together  with  some 
rib-2[rass  seeds. 

Uovrr. — This  was  the  last  crop  in  the  rotation.  About  two 
thirds  of  the  lands  thus  sown  out  were  reserved  for  hay,  for  which 
the  proportion  of  rye-grass  sown  among  it  properly  fitted  it. 
This  was  partly  cut  a  second  time  in  the  same  season,  and  partly 
pastured  after  the  first  crop  was  removed.  The  other  third  part 
was  pastured  from  the  beginning,  as  the  great  number  of  cattle 
kept  on  the  lands  required  to  be  provided  for  accordingly. 

In  this  maimer,  for  two  or  three,  and,  in  some  cases»  four 
courses  of  this  rotation,  did  Mr  Barclay  employ  his  improved 
lands.  At  last,  however,  he  laid  them  down  wholly  in  pasture  ; 
in  which  they  continue  to  this  day,  being  among  the  very  best  in 
the  county.  The  pasture  grounds  are  let  from  year  to  year  to 
cattle-dealers>  and  fetch  n  rent  of  from  forty  shillings  to  two  gui- 
iiens  and  a  half  the  E:igllsh  acre. 

Pl'iutdiions. — The  most  brilliant,  perhaps,  of  all  Mr  Bare- 
!.iy'b  aciiiijvements,  it  least  that  which  most  adorns  the  face  of 
the  country,  wi:s  his  pLintations.  These  were  formed  at  a  mc- 
deiiuc  expcube,  and  yet  hajre  every  appearance  of  becoming  the 

most 
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sgoost  Taluable  part  of  the  propertv.  And  thus  combining  embel-^ 
lishment  with  utility,  he  obtained,  at  the  least  original  disburse* 
Oient,  the  most  lucrative  prospect  in  future. 
.,  Mr  Barclayi  from  the  (irsti  had  a  pxopcnsity  to  ornament 
Ury  with  growing  timber.  Even  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father, 
he  projected  and  carried  into  effect  some  embellishment  of  this 
kindf  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mansion,  which  was  then  but  scantily 
sh^tered  with  wood,  while  there  was  not  a  single  tree  on  any  o- 
tiier  part  of  the  estate.  This  project,  however,  the  old  gentle^ 
man  did  not  much  relish  \  partly,  because  it  was  an  innovation  \ 
and  partly  from  a  regard  to  the  welfare  of  his  sheep,  which  were 
thereby  curtailed,  in  some  measure,  of  (heir  pasture.  Young 
Mr  Barclay,  however,  persevered  in  his  intention  ;  but  was  ob- 
liged to  compromise  the  matter  with  the  sheep,  by  leaving  them 
free  access  to  the  pasture  ;  >irhich  put  him  to  the  charge  of  fencing 
each  tree  witli  three  stakes  and  coiyiecting  paling,  to  guard  it  a- 
gainst  depredation.  This  young  wood  prospered  greatly ;  and 
many  beautiful  trees  in  it  arc  still  pointed  out,  which  he  planted 
with  his  own  hands.     Tliis  happened  about  the  year  1756. 

This  successful  experiment  encouraged  him  to  extend  his 
plantations  \  which  he  did  upon  a  great  sc:ile,  when,  in  a  few 
years,  he  came  to  the  possession  of  the  estate,  and  had  the  means 
gf  gratifying,  unconlrouled,  liis  taste  for  this  ornamental  branch 
of  husbandry.  The  ground  whidi  he  (Irst  fixed  on  for  this  pur- 
pose, was  the  banks  of  the  water  of  Co"wnc  ;  which,  as  already 
gtaced»  flows  for  about  three  miles  through  the  Luids  of  Ury. 
Through  this  whole  extent,  there  is  a  b*nk  bhelvinfj  on  each  side 
towards  the  stream,  on  an  angle  more  or  less  acute,  but  all  too 
steep  for  tillage.  These  banks  are,  in  some  places,  30  yards  in 
breadth,  and,  in  others,  100  yards  or  more,  from  the  water  edjjfe 
to  the  top  of  the  declivity.  Both  sifles  taken  together,  will,  at  an 
average,  oxteiid  to  about  iOO  yards  in  brs.^dlh  on  tlie  base;  and 
thus,  in  the  ci>urse  of  three  miles,  will  ur.ount  to  fuily  100  acres. 
The  whole  of  this  is  thickly  planted  with  deciduous  trets, 
or  what  is  here  called  hrird  wood  ;  in  dlitinctioii  trom  the  ever- 
greens or  firs,  whoJi2  timbi^r  is  comijaf.xtively  softer  and  of  Lrs 
value.  There  are,  indeed,  a  few  spri:ce  and  silver  firs  plai.ted 
near  the  upper  margin,  to  al^j/d  slicUcr  in  tiiat  more  e-:po.scv^  si- 
tuation. But  through  nine  p.irfs  in  ten  of  the  \ho»e  pi»ritirion. 
there  is  only  hard  wood,  such  as  oak,  ash,  elm,  <%.;%  These  are 
abundantly  sheltered  by  the  natural  warnith  of  the  hoilow,  which 
is  rendered  still  more  mild  from  its  various  windiii;^';,  occaaiDni.i^ 
one  part  to  be  continur.lly  protected  under  cover  of  another;  fio.A 
whatever  quarter  the  wind  may  blow.  Nothing  can  exceed  t!.<i 
prosperous  state  pf  this  beautiful  plaxitation.     Many  of  tlic  tre-^f 
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are  already  n*nc  or  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  20  to  SO 
feet  in  hei);hi  beiosv  the  branches  \  and  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  '\  n.isiiuivcn  one  among  the  whole;  amounting  to  perhaps 
^i'UjOOO ',  but  there  is  every  rational  prospect  of>  at  leasts  one 
fouith  part  coining  to  complete  nuiurity.  The  ultimate  Talne 
inubt  be  very  great ;  nor  can  that  prospect  be  at  any  great  dit* 
tance  of  time.  In  lebs  than  half  a  century  hence,  the  timber 
wood  on  this  river  side  (extending  to  the  moderate  quantity  of 
100  ..cT'^')  will  be  worth  more  than  :ill  the  conterminous  i^OO 
ac}o»of  arable  land  put  together ;— perhaps  to  more  than  even 
the  whole  arabk-  part  of  the  Ury  estate.  This  assertion  will  not 
be  deomed  too  ras!;>  when  we  icflect  that  hard  wood  is  now  sell- 
iiig  at  from  th^ce  to  five  shiiliugs  the  cubic  foot ;  and  that  many 
thour^nnas  of  tiie  trees  in  tias  plantation  contain  already  more 
tb  m:  ten  cubic  feet  oi  timber  each, 

Ir  lias  already  been  said,  that  tills  improvement  was  obtained 
at  a  ii'od.rate  expense.  The  precise  amou.it,  however,  cannot, 
at  tliis  distance  of  time,  be  ascertained  ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to 
coT.-C'ivc^  prr^iy  cc/irtciiy  what  it  m^ght  be.  The  disbursements, 
wiiiih  neither  ipc.iiii(a  rrench-ploughing,  limey  nor  removal  of 
Stones,  v/oulrl  be  limitcd|  1st,  to  (iraiiung  of  the  swamps  that 
originally  existed  in  various  places  in  the  banks,  and  whicfii  from 
the  bloping  siiuacion,  would  admit  of  great  facility  in  the  opera* 
tion  ;  2d,  of  enclosing  with  ditch  and  hedge ;  3d,  of  the  value 
of  the  young  plants ;  and,  lastly,  of  the  labour  of  pitting  and 
phnting  theni  ;— all  wliich,  at  the  moderate  rates  that  prevulcd 
a^cut  ^Jii  or  +0  years  ago,  may  be  safely  estimated  at  a  sum  not 
exci.eciir.g  two  pounds  tlieacre,  or  200/.  in  all. 

A^^aln  ;  the  annual  value  of  the  land  thus  given  up  to  plant- 
in;:,  \u\\i  U)  be  ad.ied  to  the  estimate,  which  wiJl  be  the  greatest 
arUulc  ii*  the  account.  But  this  will  not,  after  alJ,  exceed  2(rf. 
a  vcar,  cr  Is.  tlic  acre  ;  which,  considering  the  general  worthless- 
ness  of  the  pasture,  conjoined  with  its  general  inaccessibility, 
viil  noi;  be  deemed  too  low  a  rent.  If  we  rake  the  pains  to  cal- 
culate, on  the  common  principles  of  arithmetic,  what  all  this 
may  p.mount  to,  at  compound  interest,  forborne  70  years,  which 
wcVny,  from  what  is  already  seen,  set  down  as  the  period  of 
periccticn  in  the  wood, — it  will  come  to  17,8.56/.  But  this  sum, 
conjidcr.Vulc  as  it  may  in  this  view  appear,  is  little  indeed,  conv- 
y^aiod  witii  the  value  of  100,000  trees,  that  may  then  be  reason- 
?Mv  evpcctcd  to  have  attair.ed  to  such  a  state  of  maturity  as  to 
be  worth  more  than  twenty  shiiiings  each,  at  an  a,. 'rage. 

L.  icicles  this  plantation  on  the  banks  of  the  Cowie,  there  ars^ 
fnJ'.s.rs  of  hard  wood  in  various  clumps,  belts  and  hedgerows,  a- 
yjjiid  cevtral  of  the  enclcsures.     There  is  likewise  a  beautiful 
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-;  den  planted  partly  with  hard  wood,  by  a  small  ri? ulet  which 
^4ow8  from  the  north  towards  the  house  of  Ury.     Altogether^  in 
:  this  den,  and  in  the  different  clumps,  belts  and  hedgerows,  there 
nay  be  about  sixty  acres  of  plantation ;  and  of  this  there  may  be 
about  one  third  pnrt  of  hard  wood>  with  two  thirds  of  different 
'  kinds  of  fir  intermixed.     The  whole  is  in  a  very  prosperous  con- 
dition ;  and,  besides  being  highly  ornamental,  and  affording  mCiclt 
ehelter,  must  ultimately  oe  of  great  value. 

The  most  extensive,  however,  of  the  woods  of  Ury  are  en^ 
tirely  of  fir,  upon  the  hill  sides  and  hill  tops  of  what  may  be  call-* 
cd  the  back  ground  of  the  improved  part  of  the  estate.     There, 

-  Mr  Barclay  has  planted  upwards  of  bOO  acres.  These  hills,  thus 
clothed  with  wood,  bein^  of  considerable  altitude,  and  seen  from 

-  far,  have  a  very  happy  effect  in  enlivening  the  general  aspect  of 
the  country.     The  wood  itself,  however,  is  not  all  thriving.     In 

'  the  lower  parts  of  the  hills,  where  the  soil  is  tolerably  good,  and 
where  the  exposure  is  not  too  severe,  the  firs  are  doing  well,  and 
have  every  appearance  of  being  valuable  ;  but,  further  up  the  hill, 
they  get  worse  and  worse ;  till^  at  the  utmost  summit,  they  have 
nearly  failed  altogether.  This  is  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
the  extreme  sterility  of  the  soil  on  these  high  and  bleak  situations ; 
but  in  part  also,  to  Mr  Barclay  himself  having  made  an  improper 
selection  of  the  kind  of  wood.  He  had  an  ill  judged  partiality 
for  the  Scotch  fir,  esteeming  it  the  most  hardy  of  the  Pine  race, 
and  the  most  adapted  to  the  climate  of  the  country.  This  in- 
duced him  to  plant  these  more  exposed  places,  almost  exclusively, 
with  this  kind.  Time,  howiever,  has  shown,  that  the  Scotch  fir 
is  not  at  all  a  hardy  plant,  but  among  the  most  delicate  and  feeble 
of  the  fir  species  ;  and  will  thrive  no  where,  unless  it  be  in  some 
favourite  situation,  such  as  in  the  deep  glens  in  the  interior  of 
the  Highlands,  where,  there  can  be  no  question,  it  grows  to  a 
large  size,  and  is  a  most  valuable  timber.  In  all  plantations, 
however,  along  the  eastern  coast,  the  larix  seems  a  much  more 
hardy  tree,  and  better  adapted  for  an  alpine  exposure.  Of  thig 
there  is  a  striking  example  to  be  met  with  at  Ury  itself ;  where 
a  small  plot,  planted  with  larix  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  hills, 
continues  still  vigorous  and  thriving  ;  while  all  around,  the  feeble 
Scotch  firs,  after  striving  a  few  years  against  the  sterUity  of  the 
toil,  and  the  coldness  of  the  exposure^  have  dwindled  down  to 
the  size  of  juniper  bushes* 

It  may  be  observed,  with  regard  to  the  phintations  on  the 
hilly  parts  of  Ury,  that  although  they  cannot  be  compared  with 
dioee  raised  on  the  lower  grounds,  yet  there  is  still  stich  a  consi- 
derable proportion  that  continue  in  a  thriving  condition,  as  must 
laake  them^  on  the  wholei  %  very  profitable  concenu    The  on- 
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ginal  expense  of  planting  would  probably  not  exceed  15$.  the 
acre ;  while  the  value  of  the  pasture  on  such  a  wretched  soil, 
can  hardly  be  estimated  at  any  thing  at  all.  So  that  the  whole 
expense,  even  calculating  it  on  compound  interest  to  the,  present 
day,  would  not  exceed  2500/.  ;  a  sum  far  less  than  the  present 
value  of  the  thriving  part  of  the  plantation,  were  it  jappreciated 
at  only  sixpence  a  tree. 

When   Mr  Barclay  commenced  his  operations,  in  the  year 
1760,  he  employed  only  the  people  of  (Jie  country,  that  were 
bred  on  his  own  lands,  or  in  the  vicinity.     At  this  time  the  scene- 
of  his  improvements  was  very  limited  in  extent,  and  the  nuraber 
of  his  work-people  not  great.     But  in  proportion  as  he  acquired 
the  occupation  of  more  of  his  own  lands,  his  improvements  ex« 
panded  more  widely  ;  and  more  people,  from  the  neighbourhood, 
to  carry  them  on  were  required,     'lliese,  however,  were  of  a  cas^ 
not  altogether  to  his  mind  ;  for  he  di^l  not  meet  with  thftt  alert 
service  from  them  that  corrci^ponded  with  his  own  ideas  of  acti- 
vity.    This  set  him  upon  getting  servants  from  a  more  enlighten' 
ed  part  of  the  country  ;  and  accordingly  he  engaged  some,  from 
the  county  of  Norfolk  in  England.     With  the  assistance  of  these 
English  servants,  he  set  himself  to  the  training  of  his  own  people 
to  a  more  dexterous  habit  of  working,  and  to  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  operations  \  some  of  which,  sach  as  draining, 
hoeing,  planting,  enclosiiig,  &c.  were  entirely  new ;  and  all  of 
I  hem  being  on  an  iir.proved  principle,  were  of  course  so  far  an 
alteration'  of  the  common  practice.     His  dii^cipline  was  severe, 
but  it  was  very  correct.     He  would  admit  of  no  slovenly  prac- 
tice,— no  slighting  of  the  work.     Nor  did  he  require  any  thing 
of  his  people  but  what  he  could  do  himself ;  for  while  he  deli- 
vered out  his  directions  in  the  most  clear  and  distinct  manner,  he 
could,  with  his  own  hand,  show  them  the  true  mode  of  perforxn- 
ar.ce.     He  could  even  enforce  his  authority  with  something  more 
c-iRctive  than  verbal  injunctions  ;  for  it  ia  said  that  the  clownish 
cbctinacy  of  his  people  was  not  unfrequently  corrected  by  ina- 
nual  discipline.     I  have  indeed  met  with  different  people  that 
conf*  ss  (ill id  even  in  some  meabure  glory  in  it),  that  they  had 
tliC  knowletlgc  of  their  work  beat  into  them  by  Mr  Barclay. 
This  strict  government  had  the  happiest  consequences ;  for  not  a 
little  of  the  •;;incral  dexterity  (to  be  afterwards  i)Oticed)  in  the 
Kincardineshire  labourers,  is  still  to  be  traced  to  the  original  sys-* 
tern  of  their  cducalio7i^  cstabjibhed  by  Mr  Barclay  of  Ury.     Ilis 
establishment  was  indeed  very  extensive.     At  llfy  aJone,  he  had, 
in  general,  from  40  to  (iO  people  constantly  employed,  either  in 
the  common  operations  cf  husbandry,  or  in  the  extraoriUn^iry 
w^rks  of.  !irpr:?voment.     He  employed  aha  from  I'l  to  32  work 
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korees.  He-never  employed  Qxen.  He  could  endure  no  sluggi$h 
oiotion  ;  and  his  operations  were  all  conducted  in  a  style  of  too 
much  celerity  to  admit  of  the  slow  pace  of  the  ox. 

Along  with  his  Englishmen  from  Norfolk,  he  imported  se« 
veral  of  the  Norfolk  implements  of  husbandry  \  more  especially 
the  wheeled  plou£h,  and  the  large  eight  horse  waggon.  The 
first  of  these,  as  oeing  unquestionably  the  most  correct  imple- 
ment of  tillage,  at  the  time,  met  with  a  favourable  reteption  in 
the  country,  and  soon  spread  to  a  considerable  distance.  The 
more  simple  and  equally  effective  Scotch  plough,  improved  by 
Snudl,  has  now,  however,  almost  entirely  superseded  it.  The 
large  waggon  never  came  into  general  use  ;  nor  did  it  extend  its 
iafiuence  beyond  Mr  Barclay's  own  lands.  It  is  too  expensive 
and  too  unwieldy  a  machine  to  obtain  much  footing  in  Scotland. 

Mr  Barclay's  operations,  however  extensive  on  the  lands  of 
Ury,  were  by  no  n>eans  limited  to  that  estate.  His  improv- 
ing hand  was  stretched  over  a  much  larger  expanse  of  country. 
On  his  other  lands  of  Allardice,  Hallgreen  and  D.wo,  situated  a- 
bout  ten  or  twelve  miles  south  from  Ury,  he  made  many  essen- 
tial meliorations ;  though  not  to  such  an  extent  as  upon  Ury, 
which,  being  his  favourite  place  of  residence,  he  exerted  himself 
more  strenuously  towards  its  decoration.  He  had  also  different 
places  in  lease  to  which  his  improvements  were  extended. 

If  we  confine  our  ideas  of  the  benefit  conferred  on  the  coun- 
ty, by  Mr  Bdrclay's  improvements,  to  the  meliorations  which  he 
effected  on  the  Lands  actually  under  his  own  management,  his 
exertions,  in  this  respect,  must  rank  him  high  in  the  view  of  e- 
rery  intelligent  and  reflecting  mind.  But  his  value,  as  a  cultiva- 
tor, was  not  so  circumscribed.  There  are  other  circumstances^ 
that,  as  an  agriculturist,  have  extended  much  further  the  circle 
of  his  usefulness.  Among  these  may  be  stated  the  happy  con- 
sequences, arising  from  his  having  instructed  so  maiTy  of  his  la- 
bourers in  the  most  correct  mode  of  cultivation,  who,  diverging 
in  various  directions,  have  carried  the  knowledge,  thus  acquired, 
to  every  place  where  they  have  been  employed.  To  have  been 
in  the  service  of  Mr  Barclay,  always  was,  and  still  is,  a  great  re- 
commendation to  any  serv.int.  Some  of  these  have  even  advanced 
themselves  into  a  higher  class,  and  are  distinguished  as  tenants, 
by  a  spirit  of  industry  and  exertion  becoming  the  disciples  of 
such  a  great  master.  His  example,  all  along,  had  also  a  wide 
and  extensive  range.  The  fame  of  his  improvements  spread  far  ; 
and  the  light  thence  diffused,  has  beamed  in  a  thousand  directions 
over  the  face  of  the  whole  land. 

Comparatix'e  Value, — What  may  he  the  real  value  to  th?  e- 
•tate  itself  of  Ury,  from  the  improvements  made  on  it  by  Mr 
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Barclay,  is  perhaps  not  very  easy  to  ascertain.  The  only  facts 
on  the  subject  that  I  have  to  state  are,  1st,  That  47  years  ago^ 
when  Mr  Barclay  succeeded  to  the  property^  the  rent  of  all  mtt 
part  of  the  estate  which  he  afterwards  improved,  was  200/.  a 
year.  2^^  That  the  rent  now  of  the  pastures,  as  they  come  to 
be  let,  year  by  year,  runs  from  2/.  to  2/.  12s.  6d.  the  English 
acre.  The  quantity  of  improved  land  is  903  acres ;  of  which  »■ 
bout  800  acres  were  entirely  waste  land,  and  afforded  no  rest  at 
all.  The  improved  land,  however,  is  not  all  in  pasture.  There 
arc  three  farms,  comprehending  334  acres,  which  are  under  lease 
at  a  rent  of  from  253.  to  JJOs.  the  acre.  The  rent,  however,  of 
the  whole  estate,  amounts  to  about  1650/.  a  year  ;  and  there  can 
be  little  question  that,  were  it  now  to  let,  it  would  bring  180Q{., 
or  nine  times  its  original  value.  It  must  not  however  be  disguis- 
ed, that,  owing  to  the  fall  of  the  value  of  money,  this  propertf 
would  have  rented,  at  present,  though  there  had  not  a  single  im- 
provement been  made  on  it,  at  400/.  a  year.  But  this,  at  all  e- 
vents,  leaves  1 400/.  a  year,  as  the  increase  of  rent  made  by  these 
improvements  alone,  on  this  part  of  the  property.  Now,  though 
it  should  be  made  appear  that  Mr  Barclay's  improvements  shonid 
have  cost  him  even  more  than  a  prhicipal  equal  to  the  above 
1400/.  as  interest,  yet,  as  there  still  remains  the  value  of  the 
plantations, — a  value  that  is  rapidly  increasing,— there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  that  Mr  Barclay  augmented  his  fortune  by  his 
improvements,  very  considerably  indeed. 

Mr  Barclay  began  his  operations  in  the  year  1760 ;  and  con- 
tinued unremittingly  to  improve  and  embellish  till  about  1795. 
A  year  previous  to  this,  being  elected  member  of  parliament  for 
the  county,  in  the  room  of  I^ord  Adam  Gordon,  a  stop  was  put, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  his  agricultural  pursuits.  He  died  April 
6th,  l7i)7,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age.  '* 
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SJicUh  of  a  Tour  thvtigli  the  Cotmtir^  of  Glamorgan^  Monmnd^t 
J>rtch;uc/i,  Hat  ford  y  Sahpy  Stujford,  Dei'l/i/,  Yorlif  Dia-kamt 
Korfhumorvhivd^  Jicnvic/c,  East  and  Mid  Lothians,  to  Clark' 
minnianshirr ;  icith  a  Ilrtnni  t/?ro?ftr/i  the  Cminties  of  Ctmbrr' 
liindy  IVcstmoy^/audj  Lcnica<'itrf  Chester ^  Radnor^  ^Tp  By  * 
Gljraorgaiisliirc  Farmer. 

Li.ioun  «?ett:iv.'  r.ovr!i\v:ird,  I  ImJ  occasion  to  inspect  a  consi- 
der iblj  piiit  of  Ivlonmoutli  and  Cilamorgan  shires,  where  it  ap- 
pcar'-'J  that  tlio  p  ictures  in  manv  parts,  owing  to  the  long  track 
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diy  weath^,  vere  beginning  to  burn  and  look  brown^  parti- 
tfly  on  the  sea  coasts ;  but  that  the  hair  crops,  where  early 
it^  looked  better  than  could  well  have  been  expected.  The 
nts  on  clay  land,  and  in  exposed  situations,  vrere  so  exceed- 
[y  thin,  that  in  many  instances  the  fields  had  been  ploughed 
iO)  and  seeded  with  other  grain ;  or  barley  had  been  harrow- 
in  among  the  plants,  to  thicken  the  crop.  On  gravels,  and  in 
ill  well  sheltered  fields,  they  had  a  better  appearance*  Tlie 
ing  crops  promised  well ;  and  the  sowing  of  ruta  baga,  the 
lure  of  which  root  seems  to  be  on  the  increase,  had  commenced. 
^  long  team  of  four  or  five  horses  in  length,  or  six  or  eight 
n,  is  still  used  in  Monmouthshire ;  but  in  the  vale  of  Glamor- 
9  two-horse  ploughs  are  coming  into  fashion. 
t£fy  S8M,  IblQ. — I  left  home  at  nine  o'clock,  directing  my 
rse  to  Newbridge,  about  10  miles  distant,  llie  face  of  the 
ntry  is  hilly,  and  divided  into  small  enclosures,  mostly  kept 
[rass.  The  soil  in  general  is  good,  and,  under  proper  ma- 
ement,* yields  abundant  crops  of  com,  turnips  and  potatoes; 
I  from  ue  general  want  of  leases,  and  short  endurance  of 
1  as  are  granted,  there  is  little  encouragement  for  exertion. 
D  Newbridge  to  Myrther  Tidvile,  distance  13  miles,  the  road 

I  along  the  side  of  the  river  Tafi^,  between  two  ranges  of 
u  The  flat  lands  appear  to  be  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation, 
com  crops  of  all  kinds  looked  well,  with  the  exception  of 
ats  in  more  exposed  situations,  which  were  generally  thin 
n  the  ground.  Saw  several  fields  preparing  for  turnips,  and 
ibers  of  people  planting  potatoes,  which  are  cultivated  to  a 
It  extent,  as,  by  means  of  the  canal  from  Cardiff  to  Mvrther, 
r  can,  for  a  trifling  expense,  be  brought  to  market  at  the  lat- 
place,  where  there  is  a  constant  demand  for  that  article. 
n  the  entrance  between  the  hills  to  Myrther,  a  distance  of 
niles,  the  scenery  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  truly  delight- 

The  numerous  white  cottages,  and  beautiful  natural  woods 
he  hills  on  each  side,  together  with  the  waggons  loaded  with 
or  coal,  which  appear  on  the  tram-roads  leading  to  the  canal, 
;e  a  stranger  with  astonishment.  Indeed^  for  com,  cattle, 
d,  coal,  iron,  lead  and  lime,  I  believe  the  two  small  counties 
iAonmouth  and  Glamorgan  are  not  exceeded  by  any  part  of 
kingdom.  From  Myrther  to  Brecknock,  distance  18  miles, 
road  runs  betwixt  very  high  hills,  which  are  depastured  part- 
f  an  inferior  sort  of  cattle  and  horses,  and  partly  by  flocks  of 

II  sheep,  whose  wool  is  considered  to  be  of  great  value. 
htn  six  miles  of  Brecknock  town,  the  hills  begin  to  open, 
some  enclosures  are  seen.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
a,  farming  seems  to  be  attended  to,  as  the  land  is  clean,  and 
?!..  XI.  N^.  14.  G  g  thp 
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the  crops  abiind.int.  These  crops,  howevefi  appeaf  to  be  ob* 
t lii.ed  }it  an  enormous  expense  of  labour,  having  observed  four 
hois  s  in  line,  or  six,  and  sometimes  eight  oxeHi  employe^  M 
cross  pluu^^hir  g  their  light  fallows.  Lime  and  coal  are  brought 
h^ ..' from  a  distance.  The  waggons  generally  used  are  drawn' 
ny  s-\  horses,  and  have  a  clumsys  awkward  appearance^  being. 
Ki  '.  n  -  il,e  whev^^is,  deep  and  narrow  in  the  bed«  and  consequent- 
]>-  (Hil'cwlt  10  load.    The  shape  of  our  Glamorgan  waggons  seemfr 

AL'y  '2W/i  — From  Brecknock  to  Hay,  the  distance  is  15  miles. 
Ti>-   C'Unriy  being  more  open,  the  land  dry,  and  well  enclosed^ 
slioulil  fi  tip  pose  turnips  might  be  cultivated  with  advantage,  and 
to  a  considerable  extent ;  but  saw  none  of  the  preparatory  steps 
goincr  forward.     Th?  common  rotation  seems  to  be,  i.  peas,  af' 
ter  loa,  with  one  furrow  ;  2.  wheat  'y  3.  barley ;  4.  clover.     They 
cultivate  an  early  kind  of  pea  here,  which  allows  them  to  fallow 
H'ld  manure  the  ground  in  time  for  wheat.     Peas  and  barley  look 
well ;  as  also  wheat,  thougli  several  fields  of  the  latter  are  ra- 
ther thin.     I  noticed  here  two  small  stacks  of  wheat,  but  on  dif- 
ferent farms ;  which  are  the  first  I  have  observed  since  leaving 
home.     The  farmers  are  in  general  well  accommodated  with  large 
substantial  houses,  and  convenient  ofHces,  built  mostly  of  oaky 
xvhich  has  been  more  plentiful  hereabout  in  former  times  than  at 
present.     From  H  \y  to  Leominster,  distance  22  miles,  is  a  beaifc- 
tiful  country.     Here  begin  the  hop  plantations  and  orchardSp  ifi 
the  former  of  which  many  people  were  employed,  setting  the  poles^. 
and  cleaning  between  the  rows.     The  enclosed  lands  are  well  ma- 
nnged  ;  but,  in  so  fme  a  country,  it  grieved  me  to  see  the  prac- 
tice of  arable  common  fields  still  continued.     There  i9>  how- 
ever, in  other  respects,  no  waste  of  ground,  as  every  corner,  even 
the  sides  of  the  roads,  arc  planted  with  apple  trees.     The  horses 
aie  generally  of  a  strong  make,  and  a  clear  black  colour,  with 
long  tails.     Six  of  them  are  used  for  a  double  waggon  ;  and  four» 
iive,  and  sometimes  six  in  line,  for  a  plough.     The  double-fur- 
row plough,  with  two  wheels  at  the  end  of  the  beam,  is  in  ge- 
iier^]]  use.     It  goes  without  a  holder  f  but  this  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  advantage,  as  the  man  must  attend,  at  every  end  of  the 
l:\i:d,  to  turn  it  in  av^ain,  otherwise  much  time  would  be  lost. 
'L'he  motion  of  the  plough  is  so  very  slow,  that  I  think  so  many 
V.  ell  fed  horses,  as  rhey  appear  to  be,   will  consume  nearly  the 
v/liole  produce  cf  the  ground  they  labour;  therefore,  n^jkcd  the 
|.loMs(hman  if  any  rent  was  paid  for  the  land.     Every  team  has  a 
i.sk  of  cyder  hung  by  the  horse's  neck,  when  going  to  the  field. 
'['he  ror.'tit)n  of  peas,  wheat,  barley  and  clover  still  continues, 
wi'.L  a  Il'w  except ioiis  of  turnips,  or  clean  fallow^    Lime  seem^ 
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brought  ffoni  a  distancei  and  applied  but  sparingly,  as  a 
on- load  goes  over  art  acre.  Thid  day  I  noticed  three  thrash- 
iiIIsa  each  of  a  /bar-hors6  powef,  and  the  hotse-wheels  all 
(n^yent  <x>nstructions  ;  but  as  none  of  them  was  at  work,  I 
itily  the  outside.  Very  little  corn  remains  to  be  thrashed  $ 
d|  not  more  than  one  stack  upon  each  farm  ;  and  the  barns^ 
I  are  rery  large,  were  all  empty;  The  orchards  promise 
crop,  no  blight  having  yet  appeared  \  and  the  vines  look 
ly.  All  the  cattle  are  of  the  right  Hereford  breed ;  very 
ome,  and  of  a  pale  red  colour,  with  white  faces.  From  Breck- 
to  this  place,  I  observed  th^  lambs  turned  upon  the  wheat 
;  and  was  told,  that  they  picked  out  the  grass  and  wceds» 
efused  the  wheat  at  this  season. —To  Ludlow,  10  miles, 
and  seems  to  be  but  indifFerently  managed ;  and  the  cropa 
ferior  to  those  already  noticed.  The  enclosed  grounds  are 
nostly  under  grass  ;  and  great  care  is  taken  to  turn  the  wa- 
3m  the  roads  upon  them,  which  iS  considered  a  beneficial 
ce.  Common  fields  prevail  here  to  a  great  extent ;  a  great 
rtion  of  which  was  under  peas. 

y  S(VA.— To  Winlock,  20  miles.  The  land  on  this  side  of 
fw  is  good,  and  well  managed  ;  the  turnip  fallows  being  very 

and  in  great  forwardness. — ^Was  much  pleased  at  seeing 
nrifier  used  by  some  individuals ;  and  hope  this  useful 
nfient  will  soon  come  into  more  general  practice. — Pass- 
rough  Colebrook-dale,  and  viewed  two  iron  bridges,  the 
tiost  of  which  has  a  fine  appearance.     Here  the  iron  trade 

to  flourish,  all  being  bustle  and  hurry ;  barges  loading  and 
ling  in  the  Severn,  &c.  On  entering  the  Dale,  I  saw  four 
of  wTieat  on  one  farm,  and  three  on  Another.  After  reach^ 
e  top  of  a  steep  hill,  a  fine  flat  country  presents  itself  to 
covered  to  a  j.^rcat  extent  with  steam  engines  raising  coal, 
e  houses  here  are  composed  of  brick.  Cattle  now  change 
the  Hereford  to  the  long  homed,  long  haired,  grey  coloured 
somewhat  roscJTibling  the  Irish.  Waggons  are  worked  by 
rses ;  carts  by  three  ;  and  ploughs,  which  are  mostly  of  the 
urrow  sort,  ly  five,  six,  or  even  seven  at  length. — To 
1  14  miles.  The  cyder  cask  now  ceases  to  be  an  appendage 
team.  C>ii  lo>¥,  sheltered  lands,  the  wheats  are  good  ;  but, 
ers,  mucli  !iurt.— To  Ekleshal,  through  Newport,  20  miles  \ 
land  mostly  in  grass. 

y  a  \si. — To  Cheadale,  through  Stone,  16  miles.  The  land 
s  to  be  under  good  management ;  but  from  Stone  to  Chea- 
le  country  is  hiJIy  \  and,  though  pleasant,  by  no  means  pro* 
f».  Improvements,  however,  are  commenced  on  a  lar^e 
>f  WJGto,  part  of  which  was  under  crop^  mostly. wheat, 

C  g  j?  which 
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whicli  looked  well. — From  Cheadale  to  Leckf  10  lliiltis  of  a  poor 
county.  Large  tracts  of  waste  land  ate  begun  to  be  improyedi 
but  buch  parts  as  are  under  crop  promise  but  a  scanty  return. 
— From  Lcrk  to  Longnor,  distance  10  miles^  is  one  contbued 
tract  of  barren  waste,  ibe  worst  I  ever  taw.  IniproTenient  has 
indeed  been  attempted  ;  but,  in  many  Instances,  with  but  Kttle 
success.  Where  paring  and  burning  the  surface  was  practisedf 
there  are  some  patches  of  tolerable  oats ;  but  where  this  has  been 
neglt  cted,  there  is  but  a  poor  prospect.  The  fences  are  dry-stone 
walis^  composed  of  such  materials  only  as  the  ground  aflbrded. 
-—From  Longnor  to  Dakewell,  10  miles.  Till  within  these  four 
years  past|  the  whole  was  one  continued  piece  ot  waste  commoui 
extending  in  breadth,  on  each  side  of  the  road,  further  than  I 
could  command  with  the  eye  ;  but  is  now  all  enclosed  with  stone 
walls  five  feet  high,  in  pieces  of  from  five  to  fifty  acres«  and  di- 
vided into  large  farms,  on  which  well- construe  ted  farmsteads  are 
erected.  Some  parts  of  these  lands  are  under  oatSp  which  look 
well ;  other  parts  are  pared  and  burned,  and  prepared  for  tur- 
nips ;  while  other  pieces  are  preparing  for  wheat.  Here  the 
farmers  go  on  with  spiri'  ;  and  I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  this 
undertaking  is  the  greates:  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  been  per* 
forii'^'d  in  Engi'md  in  so  short  a  space  of  time. 

June  l.--Fiom  Bakewell  to  Sheffield,  17  miles;  the  first  IX 
of  which  is  a  poor  barren  waste,  chiefly  the  property  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire.  An  act  passed  four  years  ago  for  enclosing  this 
tr 'Ct ;  but  nothing  has  yet  been  done  I  was  told,  that  4U/.  per 
acre  had  been  ofR  red  for  a  considerable  part  of  it ;  but  it  was 
not  to  be  sold.  What  a  national  loss  are  such  large  tracts'  6f 
land,  condemnod  to  a  state  of  sterility  in  the  neighbourhood  Of 
such  a  town  as  Sheffield  !  Within  five  miles  of  Sheffield,  cnclotr 
ures  begin  i  but  the  land  is  poor,  the  crops  late,  and  the  wheati 
look  yellow  and  sickly*  Here,  for  the  first  time  since  leaviO|{ 
Glamorganshire,  I  saw  two-horse  ploughs ;  and  am  satisfied  Out 
two  light  horses  were  doing  more  work,  and  to  better  purposey 
than  any  six  great  horses  I  beheld  in  Hereford  and  Stafford  shires. 

Jwie2. — ^Setout  for  Aldwark,  distant  9  miles.  The  soil  is 
nut  naturally  fertile,  but  is  well  cultivated.  The  wheats  looked 
better  than  in  the  south,  though  rather  of  a  sickly  hue.  All 
spring  sown  corns  appeared  to  be  late. — Spent  this  day  with  a 
worthy  friend,  and  viewed  Mr  Walker's  farm  and  gardens  |  a 
niobt  delightful  spot.  He  enjoys  the  neatest  farmstead  I  ever  be- 
held. It  is  not  on  a  large  scale,  indeed  -,  but  it  nevertheless  em- 
braces every  conveniency  that  can  be  imagined  as  necessary  for  a 
farm  of  from  two  to  three  hundred  acres.  The  buildings  form  a 
a<iuare  i  and  wat^r  is  conveyed  in  pipes  into  every  necessary  pTace. 
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[  WBf  Qittcli  pleaied  with  erery  diingt  except  the  thrasfainc;  mill» 
vhidi^  I  learned,  haul  been  erected  at  a  great  expense ;  but,  in 
my  •psiont  on  a  bad  plan*  It  does  but  little  work,  and  that 
im  a  slorenly  manner,  and  has  no  straw^shaker.  Mr  Walker 
hM  a  lafge  quantity  of  wheat  to  thrash  out ;  but  complains  much 
of  its  quality.  I  obsenred  a  large  field  of  drilled  wheat,  which 
had  a  rery  healthy  appearance ;  but  the  rest  of  his  whea%  which 
was  bnMocast,  did  not  look  so  well,  though  the  ground  appeared 
avfficiently  planted. — ^Noticed  also  a  considerable  breadth  «^  driU 
led  beans,  which  promised  well,  though  the  land  was  rather  fouL 
The  cleaning  process  was  commenced  with  the  common  plough ; 
in  which  case,  the  soil,  being  a  strong  clay,  rose  in  dods,  and 
appeared  rough.  Mr  Walker  has  some  fine  cows,  of  the  large* 
snort-homed,  Yorkshire  kind,  and  a  beautiful  two- year-old  buit  ; 
which,  to  my  great  surprise,  were  kept  in  the  house  on  dry  hjy. 
He  has  also  some  very  nne  sheep,  a  mixture  of  the  Leicester  a:id 
Yorkshire  breeds. 

Jme  Sif. — ^To  Wath,  9  miles.  This  tract  of  the  country  seem* 
ed  to  be  under  good  mans^ment.  I  spent  the  day  with  a  friefid 
whom  I  little  expected  to  see,  and  viewed  his  nrm,  which  is 
pretty  extensive,  consisting  of  land  of  various  kinds.  On  the 
strong  clays  were  very  promising  crops  of  wheat  and  oats ;  and 
die  light  soils,  which  appeared  to  be  well  cleaned,  were  in  a  pro« 
per  state  for  the  reception  of  the  turnip  seed. — Noticed  a  piece 
of  grass  land  by  the  river  side,  which  I  think  superior  to  any  I 
saw  in  Herefordshire. 

Jf/n^  4M.«— Set  out  for  Abberford,  distant  21  miles,  by  cross 
country  roads  through  Hensworth,  Wragley,  Acton  and  Castle- 
ford.  In  this  district  are  a  number  of  small  farms,  some  well 
managed,  and  some  otherwise.  Oxen  are  much  used  in  farm  la- 
bour, out  in  a  manner  diflFerent  from  what  I  had  ever  seen  before. 
An  ox  and  a  horse  are  yoked  abreast  in  the  plough,  the  ox  being 
always  in  the  furrow,  and  driven  with  reins.  I  was  told  they 
make  a  steadier  team  than  two  horses,  and  will  do  as  much  work ; 
which  I  doubt  not,  provided  the  oxen,  which  appear  to  be  of  a 
very  strong  kind,  are  fed  equally  well  as  the  horses.  A  large 
proportion  of  turnips  is  cultivated,  considering  the  small  extent 
of  the  farms.— To  Borrowbridge,  fO  miles.  The  appearance  of 
the  country  is  much  the  same,  and  nearly  under  the  same  ma* 
nagement  as  that  last  described  \  only,  I  observed  no  oxen  at 
work. 

June  5th. — From  Borrowbridge  to  Northallerton,  1 9  miles.  The 
soil  is  in  general  light,  and  the  tallows  appeart^d  very  cl^ii.  The 
wheats  had  not  suffered  by  the  winter,  as  in  the  uch;  only, 
some  wet  spots  had  been  thinned  by  the  grub.<— To  Darlington, 
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IQ  miles.  In  this  tract,  the  ^oil  is  poor,  the  Y'he^ls  loQlie4  wepki 
and  every  thing  appeared  late. — ^To  FerryhiU,  \Q  mile^  'Hie 
face  of  the  country  continues  much  the  same. 

JiDie  Gik. —  Vo  Newcastle,  22  miles.  The  cpuntiry  is  hiUyi 
and  abounds  with  coalworks  and  vaggonways  ^  biUa  as  to  fsrsi 
management,  affords  nothing  worthy  qt  notice.T-To  MoTpetiii 
H  mikq.  Every  thing  appeared  late^  i^nd  no  improvements 
seemed  to  be  going  forward. — To  Whitiingham,  IQ  miles.  The 
soil  and  management  much  the  same  as  betwixt  N^vcMtle  and 
Ivlorpeth. 

June  Hi. — ^To  Dunse,  by  ChiUinghami  Wookr  «uwl  Coid- 
strcLini,  4i  miles.  Here  I  viewed  nn  extensive  fsirm,  oonsiitini 
mostly  of  strong  clay  soil,  a  great  proportion  qf  which. was  wu* 
dor  v/heat  and  oats,  which  promised  well.  It  is  customary,  in 
tliis  district,  to  sow  grass-seeds  among  wheat  after  fallow  \  wUch 
is  certainly  a  good  plan,  if  the  wheat  is  not  injured  by  the  glass 
at  harvest.  As  the  stack-yard  was  full,  I  suppose  very  little  of 
last  crop  had  been  thrashed.  The  thrashing-machine  is  worked 
by  steam,  and  must  be  of  amazing  power,  as  I  was  assured  it 
could  thrash  the  largest  wheat- stack  in  the  yard  in  four  houifii 
"which,  in  ordinary  seasons,  might  be  supposed  equal  t9  40  quar- 
ters. Here  I  found  sheep  of  the  Leicester  breed,  which  I  thoogl^' 
finer  than  any  I  had  met  with  in  the  whole  course  of  my  jouroof* 
I  was  told  that,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  most  o£  the  farm 
servants  are  married  people,  and  that  they  generally  change  thev 
masrers  every  year  at  Whitsurday ;  a  circumstance  which  I 
should  very  much  dislike.  That  this  is  the  case%  however,  w:is 
evident  from  the  number  of  carts  loaded  with  furniture  which  I 
noticed  on  the  road.  The  country,  for  several  miles  on  evh  side 
of  the  river  Tweed,  appeared  to  be  rich,  and  under  good  roar 
aagement ;  and  nenr  the  tov/n  of  Duuse,  the  woods  and  planta- 
tious  mndc  a  fine  appearance.    • 

J:i?if  ^f/i. — Spent  tliis  day  with  some  friends  in  the  ndigbbourt 
hood  of  Dunse,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  great 
improvcir.t  iits  which  liad  lately  taken  place,  a|nd  were,  still  going 
forw?)rd  there.  I  learned,  however,  that  the  rent  of  land  was 
keeping  pace  with  improvements,  and  advancing  rapidly  to  aE 
unr»rt*cedenred  height. 

Jiiit'  nth. — Crobsed  the  hills  to  Dunbar,  distant  21  miles.— 
Was  pleased  to  see  improvements  begun  in  this  high  diiitrict  ;  and 
cb::crved  many  y:>ur)<j  plantations  looking  healthy,  and  getting 
fast  forward.  I:»d'/td,  from  the  fine  green  appearance  of  these 
iiilio,  1  am  inclined  to  tiiink  they  are  worthy  of  improvement ; 
and  thit,  by  means  of  iimc,  and  large  plantations,  judiciously 
/padej  foi'  shelter,  they  would  do  wondersj  as  they  aie  not  near-s 
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SO^htgh  as  minj  kiUs  in  tnir  countiy,  which  are  enclosed  anc 
pro4i^  to  the  very  tops.  What  a  difference  bet\ft'!xt  the  np< 
trance  of  them  and  of  the  Derbyshire  hills  !  Perhaps  there 
y  be  some  difference  as  to  climate ;  but  as  to  soil,  in  my  opi- 
»n,  the  advantage  is  on  the  side  of  the  Lammcrmuir  hills.  Oii 
chitig  the  northern  declivity  of  these  hills,  the  view  of  the  flat 
ds  beloNTy  and  of  the  sea,  struck  me  forcibly.  Tho  country 
leared  open  and  naked,  there  bcinj;  but  few  trees,  the  enclos- 
es targe,  and  the  hedges  low*  As  the  whole  of  the  land  is  kept 
ler  tillage,  and  as  cattle  are  not  allowed  to  go  at  liberty  in  the 
es,  farmers  pay  but  little  attention  to  their  fences,  in  conrrp;i- 
Ml  of  what  they  do  to  the  other  concerns  of  the  farm.  In- 
»d,  when  once  a  gap  takes  place,  it  is  seldom  mended  ;  aiui 
angers,  who  are  ignorant  of  the  cause,  are  at  a  loss  how  to 
6ncile  this  seeming  neglect  with  that  marked  attention  which 
y  easily  be  recognised  in  every  other  particular. — For  sever;*! 
les  east  from  Dunbar,  the  coast  lands  are  all  open,  but  culti- 
ed  in  such  a  perfect  manner  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  survey 
m.  I  noticed  swarms  of  women  arni  children  hoeing  be:ms, 
esding  dung,  and  picking  couch  grass ;  all  which  they  dul 
:h  the  greatest  nicety  and  dexterity.  Beans  and  turnips  are 
lied  ;  and  wheat,  oat?,  &c.  are  sown  broadcast.  The  diflertr.t 
ins  looked  well,  and  g:ive  the  prospect  of  nbundant  crops. 
[  spent  a  fortnight  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunbar  and  Hadiiing- 

;  and  thouejh  I  had  vi-ited  this  part  of  the  country  only  twite 
the  spjce  of  forty- ^vr?  Vf-iTS,  ycr  every  place  I  Ji.'.d  bren  accur- 
led  to  in  nv  vcuD.'jcr  ihvs  came  fresh  to  mv  recciiection.  It 
St  be  allowed,  that  iniproveTsents  have  bee^i  efFectM  ro  an  rx- 
t  wh'ch  no  person  cc\M  h:w'e  thorj^ht  of  thirty  y^j^'S  \\\fjQ  \  and 
ma'iy  pa*  13  r):oy  .>re  still  poing  forward;  and  will  co*  finue  1«3 
so.  as  lor.^  a"  'li?  firmfrs  c;in  presf-rve  their  cin  tals  unimpHir- 

ard  'he  present  spirit  of  enterprise  and  eserri'Ki  continues. 

dnnbr,  tl-cv  have  .irlv:'ntjj<>cs  \vh;ch  are  ret  to  be  had  in  m():,»: 
er  pI.H-t^jj,  p.  rtirul:ivly  Im  \h*?  fiouth.  Thtvr  dwf  ll?rgI:0U«es  ex- 
d  any  »o?a  I  had  of  ?.  l:v?nhouse;  ?rA  tiirir  bains  and  c^h^T 
ces  are  most  C(»:iij;!v>te  ;  tlioir  !ari<l!crds  t^oari'^g  no  expense  Ui 
ke  them  *(\  I !  -v  hnve  the  .idvaniat-e  of  h»a}»es  for  2\  ycor-, 
ic:i  .'iliov/  lull  •..ri:'..ivT.i;iei:t  of  the  lands  occjpiod  by  tli«'n^, 
epti'it;  i;.  t'^o  two  or  t's'i-e  h^t  yoi^rs .•    which  is  not  the  ca.^e  in 

en  iUo*:t  i-v^^t  ol"  Ki'^li'^tl  r-wX  Wu!c*?,  where  iio  snch  svsteiri 
1  he  alio-.vrtl  on  ir.iy  accr'.int ;  as  landlords,   were  they  to  d.) 

irn;!?':ie  fh'?ir  ia-.i's  wor.hi  be  ruined.  Line  cnn  be  oin.-iineLl 
;  moder-.ti-  vyp.'"So  ;  avd  in  seme  places  there  is  r.burulance  of 
iVoed,  which  ij  foui^d  to  be  an  excellent  minure.  'J'here  71-e 
)  z  nutr.bor  ui  c>-tL2  v;s  on  each  firm,  which  ei^bles  the  occu- 

G  g  4  pier* 
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piers  to  keep  married  semntSi  whose  wrret  and  diiUfai  m  of 
great  benefit  for  hoeing  beans  and  turnips,  gathering  ooucb  gmi 
trom  the  fallows,  &c.    They  are  also  exempted  firom  tidiea  and 
parochial  taxes.    With  these  adyantageSf  I  think  thrf  can  pay 
double  the  rents  that  are  usually  given  for  lands  of  die  sane  qua* 
lity  in  England ;  but  this  they  far  exceed  \  for,  in  many  imtanaes^ 
iivei  six,  and  eren  seven  pounds  per  acre  are  paud  for  whole  ex* 
tensive  farms  $  but  how  they  make  up  such  rents,  k  move  than 
my  ingenuity  can  find  out.    Certainly,  landlords  ought  to  giva 
every  encouragement  to  such  a  set  of  men,  and  not  endeavour  Co 
squeeze  their  capitals  out  of  their  hands,  nor  force  them  to  turn 
to  any  other  line  of  life.    East  Lothian  is  now,  and  has,  far  go* 
nerations  past,  been  let  in  eood  sizeable  farms ;  and,  I  believef 
its  farmers  were  always  ranxed  as  the  first  in  Scotland  ;  and  dbcj 
may  still  be  said  to  keep  the  lead.    I  look  upon  their  parisli 
scfaiools  as  a  great  advantage.    Farmers  in  Am  youth,  heie^  ob- 
tain a  good  education,  which  enables  them  to  move  in  a  qdme 
above  most  others  of  their  profession.    The  churches  are  wdU 
attended,  and  the  clergy  respected  by  all  ranks.    How  diflferent 
is  the  case  with  us,  where  the  taking  of  tithes  causes  a  conacant 
war  betwixt  the  parson  and  his  flock,  in  most  country  parishes  i 
In  East  Lothian,  farmers  generally  live  in  a  style  superior  to  our 
squires.    This  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observmg  during  my  stay 
^mong  them,  having  dined  almost  every  day  at  a  different  house. 
Their  diimers  were  served  up  in  high  style ;  their  sideboardt  set 
out  in  the  most  splendid  manner  ^  and  every  thing  went  on  so 
smooth  and  easy,  as  is  the  case  with  the  whole  of  ueir  farm  ma* 
nagement,  that  I  was  satisfied  it  was  their  usual  way.    Such 
dinners,  at  a  farmhouse  in  England  or  Wales,  would  ta  most 
instances  have  been  all  bustle  and  confusion.     I  can  never  suffi- 
cicntly  acknowledge  the  very  kind  reception  I  met  with  there^ 
and,  indeed,  every  where  on  my  journey.     It  will  be  well  for  the 
landed  proprietors,  if  the  tenantry  are  able  to  continue  the  pre- 
sent system  -,  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  their  interest  to  encoov 
rayre,  rather  than  envy  tliem,  for  possessing  such  enjoyments; 
but  I  have  some  doubts,   whethrr  it  can  be  contaniied  under 
the  rents  that  are  now  given.     The  present  mode  of  advertia- 
irg  hrir)s  to  be  let  by  private  offers,  appears  to  me  a  kind  of 
ttvp  -,  and  speculation  in  the  farnirng  line  has  gone  to  such  a 
? '.iuhr,  that  1  would  not  be  surprised  to  hear  of  a  change  in  the 
]iQrhi:ins.     Great  crops  are  not  always  certain,  even  on  the  best 
l.iiul,  and  under  the  best  management  |  and  there  are  many  risks 
ill  the  cours'i  of  tw.?rt"y-one  years.     The  failure  of  a  few  crops^ 
or  a  succesbion  of  misiortunes  in  cattle,  when  rents  are  so  hi^h» 
must  tall  very  heavy.     Whoever  gives  twenty-two  shillings  for  ^ 
£  nine::,  buys  gold  too  dear  \  aa4  the  string  that  is  continually 

SQieve^ 
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Ki0WfJ>  miut  inentably  break  at  last.  If  the  price  of  produce 
eontiiiiie  to  advance,  as  has  been  the  case  for  some  fears  past,  all 
BBftv  still  be  well }  bnt  this  is  scarcely  to  be  expected.  No  doubt^ 
high  rents  are  a  great  spur  to  improvement,  as  without  exertion 
they  cannot  be  paid  ;  and,  so  long  as  improrements  go  on,  the 
poUic  wiH  be  benefited,  though  individuals  ma?  be  ruined. 

Jime  2ls^.*— Left  Esuit  Lothian  for  Edinburgh.  The  whole 
land  in  this  part  of  the  country  may  be  said  to  be  under  the  s  ime 
good  nunagement;  and  great  rents  are  given  for  new  taken 
xanss* 

Jime22eL'^et  out  for  Linlithgow,  distant  16  miles.  Farming 
appeared  to  be  practised  in  the  same  busbandmanlike  way  as  on 
the  east  side  of  Edinburgh.— ..Saw  several  large  fields  of  pota^oett 
which  promised  well,  and  one  field  of  Swedish  turnips  calling 
far  the  hoe. 

Jwie  dStf.— After  leaving  Linlithgow,  took  the  road  to  Alloa^ 
thiovgh  the  Carse  of  Falkirk,  which  is  a  beautiful  tract  of  fine 
rich  land,  mostly  in  small  farms.  Where  good  management  is 
practised,  the  crops  look  well ;  but  a  great  prirr  is  far  bac  k.«-» 
Crossed  the  Ferry  near  Alloa,  for  Dollar,  in  Oackmirnsmfhire. 
Fita*  several  miles  the  husbandry  is  good.  I  iiuttced  a  fine  field  of 
drilled  beans,  well  hoed  ;  ind  several  neat  jCfentlpmen's  seats  be« 
tween  and  Dollar.  Ne&r  Dollar,  the  face  of  the  country  Wears 
a  different  aspect,  and  things  are  far  hcliind  ;  but  a  spirit  for  im* 
provement  seems  to  be  beginning. — Returned  to  Edinburgh  that 
night  by  the  same  road. 

June  24M«— Set  our  from  E!i.>burgh  southward,  by  Dalkeith« 
to  Bankhouse.  The  coup' rr.  to  the  extent  of  two  miles  south 
of  Dalkeith,  may  be  said  r  i  s**  under  the  ^ame  sort  of  manage* 
ment  as  the  orher  p/i^;  ff  :he  Lorlii:ins,  and  l-uid  lent  upon  the 
advance.  Thence*  o  B.r.- ki.ouse  is  a  naked  hilly  tract,  mostly  de* 
pastured  by  siierp. 

June'23tk,  -Fon'  Bank'...  1 5-?  to  Langholm,  through  Selkirk^ 
Hawick  vd  M'  .-^-Par.!,  is  a  vlifi'.ance  of  4-8  miles.  The  flat 
lards  and  siics  •.•f  iV*  hills,  though  iiOt  encios^,  are  under  till* 
ag.* ;  a.-d  in  pn.ven  '•-..?  aie  makinjj  rapid  progress.  The  hills  are 
defisrur-M  l^y  "^^  -^  ^i"  an  improved  breed,  tended  by  shepherds 
in  Vic  old  cii  ommiv  way.  ']hz  wheats  and  peas  promised  but  a 
scanty  reium  :  ti<i  t].^  oats  and  barleys  looked  better.  Nrar  Ha- 
wicjc.  I  I  i'^'v:  J  '.  i?:.p  fi  Id  of  beans,  drilled  two  rows  very  near 
e?rl  »  •'  -  I  «;o*hv.*r  row  -t  a  considerable  distance,  alternate* 
Iv.  I  '^1'-^'  *  *""  '  i^^*")  small  fields  of  woad,  one  of  which  waa 
very  S'(  S  -:  '  ^-^po^cd  by  the  owner  to  be  worth  at  least  fifty 
pcii«  iio  ;5'i  .\,-  ?. 
June  26M.— To  Carlislci  21  miles.    The  country  is  pleasant^ 

though 
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though  the  soil  is  but  indifForenf.  On  the  sides  of  the  riVer  Esk, 
they  have  a  poor  breed  of  small  catticy  mostly  without  horni; 
yet  among  them  I  discovered  a  bull  of  the  same  breed,  which  I 
think  is  the  handsomest  I  ever  siiw.  It  was  small  in  the  bonSf 
ana  possessed  every  other  requisite  necessary  to  render  it  a  ooa- 
plete  picture. — Saw  three  men  in  a  field  cutting  hay,  with  remark* 
ably  long  scythes.  The  crop  was  thin  -,  and  the  mowers,  ti^hea 
working,  had  a  particular  motion  with  their  bodies,  which  I  bd 
never  observed  any  where  before.  I  noticed  also  a  large  tract  of 
waste  land  just  begun  to  he  enclosed.  The  plaiitations,  which 
stretch  along  the  roadside  for  several  miles  near  the  river,  are 
beautiful  and  thriving,  particularly  the  larch  tree,  which  seemi  to 
be  a  favourite  in  all  the  planted  wastes  which  I  passed.  It  beiag 
market  day,  I  dined  at  Penrith  with  a  company  of  farmers}  and 
on  my  road  to  Shap  was  accompanied  by  several  on  their  vnj 
home,  and  in  particular  by  an  old  gentleman,  who  appeared  to 
fc.H'e  spent  his  market  penny.  Having,  by  some  means  or  orheTi 
discovered  that  I  wa&  a  Welchmau,  he  asked  what  I  thought  of 
their  country,  wliich,  he  said,  was  locked  upon  at  the  garden  of 
Wi'SMiiorehnd  -,  observlnfr,  at  same  time,  that  the  lands  on  euh 
hand  of  them  were  at  present  let  for  no  less  than  fife  poundi 
per  acre.  I  returned  for  -in^wer,  th.K  I  thought  fire  shillings  per 
acre  v/.' J  rearer  the  mark,  as  I  uould  undertake  to  carry  the 
while  cr<^n  of  an  acre  of  their  hay  upon  my  back  at  twice.  Ths 
old  gnnilerran,  who,  I  found,  had  formed  a  very  bad  opinion  of 
WjI<c,  -.iiui  would  no:  nllov/  ^hat  any  pi'.r''  of  it  could  equal  the 
lard  ii)  Li-;  country,  w.'.s  by  no  meniis  pleased  with  the  tepWi 
and  toKI  mt\  in  a  soi.uwhat  displeased  to:  e,  he  could  read  ai 
w  il  uv  I  could  do  ;  anci  that  nothing  but  our  wild  mountain! 
hu\  tr:abl«td  us,  in  oUl  tinr  s,  to  mail  tain  md  keep  our  countff* 
I  TcMirrtd,  'h:\r  in  so  f  ;r  h^  mig^t  b?  righr  ;  but  added,  that  we, 
by  our  ii.dusny,  had  esiclosed  .iiul  c»ilt'.vatcd  these  mountains  to 
the  v:»ry  rops  ;  uii-.?rf.»s  iliey,  ihrovii»h  i doleiu'e,  had  iefc  a  great 
p  -t  of  t\\:::r  i^ar Jen  in  a  SMtt*  of  r.iMiM  I  ^Hrn^Iit  the  old  man 
wou!i!  Jnvt*  l;ii(i  his  whip  ov  ^  roy  bark  ;  \T^!iv  he  rest  of  the 
conijjimy  r^crniod  pK'as?J,  and  1  u;.;Ju  il  iicarniy.  The  extensire 
co:Ti'.no!i5.  situated  a  few  mi'i'b  soiiili  from  Penriwi,  cause  the 
J.iH.is  in  tlie  immedi;ire  neigl'v^urlmjvl  of  rhe  tuwi-  to  let  .it  cx- 
traviur.iiit  rents.  I  notictd,  \v\xh  p]-. .v-ure,  t^ar  iho  1)  ike  rf  D»2- 
vonshrro  w  »s  enclosing  a  larj:je  trai.*  .jf  \v,>ve.  S.'ver.d  iM'JvIosuk'S 
were  coir;'!<ti:d,  ar.d  aii  cl'gint  f..-n)::i'*rtd  erected.  I'he  fieWs 
oronnd  t!.e  J^ou  ;e  were  laid  our  with  t;i.(c  ;  p.'/inf^  and  burning 
w^rc  roijp  Trrvard  ;  and  a  con-id'Trblc  nirt  of  the  bnd  wjs  un- 
i*tT  CI  Ops  of  (1:11;  rent  ki'tls.  The  aiipcarance  of  these  crops 
;jc-.VLV;'r,  was  by  r.o  me?.i:3  ei:cour.!gin^.     Ir  apoeiirs  that  lime  I^J 
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Id  be  got  in  that  neighbourhood,  as  I  saw  some  laid,  upon  tlie 
)^d  I  )>ut  At  wliat  expense  I  cannot  say.  Coals  seemed  to  be 
l^fcej  as  peat  fir^s  were  general. 

,  Jimfi.  2'ilh.'^To  Kendal^  16  miles.  The  country  is  wild  and 
lliUy  I  and  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  a  few  small  sheep,  and 
brge  flocks  of  geeae  grazing.  I  could  observe  no  sign  of  itn*- 
piqvementf  nor  the  appearance  of  a  plough. — To  Lancaster,  22 
«liles.  The  face  of  the  country  still  looks  poor  and  wild.  The 
grasa  was  much  burnt,  and  the  oats  were  at  a  stand.  Near  Lan- 
caster, I  saw  some  spots  of  wheat  in  full  bloom,  which  prcn^in^ 
but  an  indifiTereat  return.—  Noticed  no  turnips,  nor  preparation 
for  them,  though  the  soil  is  light.  Fallows  were  getting  the  first 
farrow. — To  Garstang,  PJ  miles  of  country  utuicr  good  manage- 
pent.-*- Noticed  a  fine  field  of  drilled  beans,  well  cleaned  ;  and 
crops  of  corn  of  all  kinds  looking  well. — Saw  but  little  fallow, 
aad  only  one  plot  of  turnips.  Enclosures  are  for  the  most  pari 
^ipall,  aud  the  hed^^cs  good.     Single- Iwrse  carts  are  in  general  u£e. 

Jun€  2^tk. — ^To  Prtston,  1 1  miles,  through  a  fine  lerel  coun- 
try, mostly  in  grass.  What  little  corn  there  was,  appeared  to 
be  good.  Farm::tead3  substantial,  and  things  about  them  in  g€od 
order.  Conoidorahie  dairies  are  kept  here  ;  the  cows  being  of 
the  large,  long-horned,  grey  kind.  The  breed  of  horses  is  but 
very  indiiferaLt.  The  cotton  manufacture  is  carried  on  here  to  a 
great  extent. — Through  Wiggan  and  Warrington  to  Norwich,  is 
a  distance  of  40  miles  of  fine  level  country,  mostly  in  ^a:,.-. 
The  plough  is  here  littie  ationded  to  -,  but  what  little  corn  I  saw, 
promised  to  be  a  full  crop.  Fallows  had  not  got  the  first  furrow, 
though  the  wheats  were  in  full  bloom.  Potatoes  were  planted  to 
a  considerable  e:^tent,  in  berls,  after  the  Irish  mar.ncr.  Heavy 
broad- wheeled  carts,  drawn  by  tl  ree  horses,  now  take  place  of 
the  singIe-hor£e  carts,  whicli  1  thi::k  a  bad  exchange.  The  roads 
arc  repaired  with  stones,  brought  fiom  a  distance.  L-irge  dairit^s 
arc  common.  At  Norwich,  salt  is  manufactured  to  a  great  ex« 
tent,  from  the  s.ilt  sprir.jTs. 

June  'I'i-ih. — From  Norwich  to  Tarpaly,  the  country  is  flat,  ex- 
cept in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towi^,  which  stands  on  a  h.JL 
i  crossed  a  common  several  miles  in  ei.tent,  covered  wi:h  hcaih| 
the  strongest  I  ever  s?.w.  It  u  a  IcvjI  piece  of  land,  ard  mi^ht 
easily  be  improvtvL — Saw  scv^-ral  dairy  farms ;  and  i  r^e  plots  {.f 
potatoes  planted  in  tl.e  lris!i  way;  but  very  Jittic  corn.  'Ha^ 
morning  I  experienced  some  very  heavy  showers  of  rain.  -Tu 
Whitechurch,  'JO  miles,  by  very  indifttrent  cross  country  roiJr. 
The  wheats,  which  app'eared  to  be  of  the  beard L-d  v.irictv,  vcro 
in  genera]  thin  and  late.  I  observed  no  hay  cut  for  tlic  1  ist  fif;/ 
«nilt£.    It  was  the  market  day  at  Whitechurch^  and  every  tl.n  ^ 
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was  sold  in  the  open  street.  There  was  but  a  poor  showi  either 
of  corn  or  of  butcher  meat.  Best  wheat,  14s.  for  S8  gallons  i 
beef  and  mutton  from  7d.  to  lOd.  per  Jib. ;  butter,  it.  7d.  Mf 
lib.  of  2i  ounces.  I  obsenred  considerable  quantities  of  korafi 
cultivated  in  the  broadcast  way.  On  the  flat  bottoms  here,  wl 
also  in  the  counties  of  Hereford  and  Stafibrd,  they  cultivate  a 
species  of  the  poplar  tree,  which  looks  most  beautiful^  gmrs 
fast,  rises  to  a  great  size,  and  proves  most  useful  timber.  ibA 
is  the  principal  manure  used,  which  is  laid  in  great  quanddes 
both  upon  grass  and  com  lands. — ^To  Shrewsbury,  SO  miles  oE 
fine  country.  Hay  harvest  was  begun }  but  the  crops  were  bnt 
light.  Wheats  were  in  general  thin,  but  looked  hesdthy,  as  did 
also  the  other  corn  crops. 

June  SQik^^-To  Bishop's  Castle,  21  miles.  Turnips  appeared 
to  be  cultivated  in  this  tract  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  tne  fal- 
lows to  be  well  worked ;  but  the  wheats  were  thin. — ^To  Kiif* 
ston,  through  Clurr,  a  distance  of  25  miles,  the  ^^rospect  was 
exceedingly  agreeable.  Jiib^  ls/.«— Arrived  at  Brecknock,  daring 
a  heavy  thunder  storm,  having  been  seven  days  from  £dinbnrgli| 
and  travelled  in  that  time  387  miles.  H*-. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S   MAGAZIHR. 

Some  Obaeroations  on  the  Raising  of  Turnip  Seed* 
Sir, 

This  being  the  first  time  I  have  presumed  to  convey  any  ob- 
servations upon  agricultural  affairs  to  the  public,  through  the  me* 
dium  of  your  publication,  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  for  troubling 
you  with  a  few  hints  upon  the  raising  of  turnip  seed.  Although 
these  observations  may  appear  inadequate  in  themselves  to  meet 
the  public  eye,  I  flatter  myself,  as  they  are  nowise  inconsistent 
with  the  nature  of  your  work,  that  you  will  submit  them  to  the 
consideration  of  your  numerous  readers. 

Last  year,  by  the  close  of  the  turnip  sowing  season,  seed  be- 
came so  extremely  scarce,  as  to  render  it  a  serious  matter  for 
many  farmers  in  this  district  to  get  their  fields  completed.  Now^ 
had  the  following  mode  of  raising  seed,  which  I  hare  adopt* 
ed  for  many  years,  been  generally  practised  by  the  growers-  of 
turnip9,  this  would  doubtless,  in  a  great  measure,  have  been  re* 
medied,  if  not  altogether  annihilated.  In  my  opinion,  it  would 
be  of  considerable  advantage  to  many  farmers  here,  as  well  n 
in  other  counties,  who  often  find  it  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  to 
procure  a  competent  quantity  of  seed  for  their  fields ;  especially  as 
much  of  what  is  procursdj  although  charged  at  exorbitant  prices^  it 
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frnjnently  foundof  such  bad  quality,  that  the  one  half  erf  it  tie* 
ver  vegetates.  The  farmer  then  is  left  ^ith  no  choice^  but  thit 
of  ]again  trying  the  bad  seed,  or  of  resting  content  with  h^^lf  a 
draip;  which,  one  would  think»  wds  eiioiigh»  of  itself,  to  ^pur 
htm  on  In  qaest  of  more  profitable  phns«  Bus  U'l^il  something 
appear  in  your  Magazine  upon  this  subject,  the  tenantry  will  rai^ 
met  bear  with  patience  the  inconvenience  they  libour  undt  r,  than 
ado^  plans  of  ueir  own  for  raising  seed  I  am  further  of  opinion^ 
dttt  itsuch  plans  were  put  in  general  practice,  the  dealers  in  Sf>eds 
would  be  much  more  careful  about  the  quality,  m  hopes  of  putting 
a 'Stop  to  a  mode  of  raising  seed  so  much  ag^nst  their  interest. 

In  the  following  hints,  I  shall  confine  myself  entirely  within 
the  bounds  of  my  own  experience ;  having  successively^  for  thestf 
HAt  years,  adopted  the  method  I  now  recommend.- 

Tor  the  purpose  of  nusing  turnip  seed,  I  always  allot  a  comer 
6f 'my  garden,  large  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  seed  that  may 
Be  wanted.  About  the  month  of  February,  if  the  weather  permit 
(although,  from  being  a  few  weeks  earlier  or  later,  the  success  of 
the  crop  will  not  be  in  the  least  endangered),  with  my  own  haAd 
I  select  from  the  field  such  turnips  as  seem  of  the  most  nutritive 
aad  durable  kinds ;  transplanting  them,  in  this  space,  in  rows  from 
12  to  14*  inches  apart ;  observing  to  put  them  pretty  close  to  each 
ether  in  the  rows.  This  is  done  with  the  spade,  and  requires  no- 
thing more  than  common  trenching,  planting  at  equal  distances^ 
and  covering  them  nearly  over  with  the  mould.  Occasionally, 
indiriduals  will  fail  ^  but  very  seldom,  if  proper  attention  is  paid 
in  the  selecting  of  them ;  but,  even  in  this  case,  they  will  be 
known  in  sufficient  time,  so  as  their  places  may  be  supplied  from 
the  field  again.  Particular  care  must  be  paid  to  prevent  the  birds 
from  destroying  the  seed  when  it  begins  to  assume  a  bUckish  ca» 
lour ;  which  takes  place  by  the  middle  of  July  in  favourable  sea^^ 
sons.  I  always  carry  it  otF  before  being  dfad  ripe,  tying  it  up  in 
bunches  for  wmnowing.  In  this  manner,  I  constantly  have  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  fresh,  healthy  seed  ;  whereas,  those  people  that 
entirely  rest  their  dependence  upon  the  s^^edsman  for  this  article, 
often  meet  with  disappointment.  I  have  sometimes  sown  my 
turnips  in  broadcast  for  seed  -,  but  I  approve  most  of  the  trans* 
planting  system. 

I  shall  merely  mention  one  single  instance  of  the  success  of 
raising  turnip  seed.  A  certain  clergyman,  in  this  neighbourhood, 
is  in  the  habits  of  raising  in  his  garden  as  much  of  this  useful 
commodity,  yearly,  as  defrays  the  expenses  of  his  f^rm-serv- 
ant.  This  certainly  is  an  exemplary  instance  of  frugality  in  the 
j>arson,  which  merits  the  imitation  of  his  brethren  in  other 
quarters,  •  , 
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Tnisring  fo  see  this,  or  something  upon  the  dubject^  in  yom*' 
▼:i)uable  publication,  I  shall  condudei  in  the  words  of  ovr  <AA 
ScoCtij^h  bard, 

*  Farewell,  then  ;  lang  hale,  then,  and  plenty  be  your  fa* ; 
May  losses,  and  crosses,  ne'er  at  yonr  hallan  ca*.  * 
Kivcardineshire^  Mtk  JiMe,  1810.  J,  G.  F. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  TtlE  FARMfeR^S  MAGAZIIfE. 

Olset-vaiiotis  on  Slietland  Husbandnf. 

Sit?,  Nairriy  iUh  Jidy^  1810. 

If  the  following  observations  meet  with  your  approbation,  tb^ 
insertion  of  them  will  be  gratifying  to  many  of  your  readers  ia 
this  quarter,  and  perhaps  not  unacceptable  to  others  elsewherci 
v/ho  read  your  useful  Magazine  with  a  view  to  obtain  either  a-> 
musement  or  information. 

There  is  probr«bly  no  place  in  the  known  world,  where  civilU 
zation  has  extended  itself  so  far  as  to  secure  to  the  farmer  thd 
qui(t  possf  ssion  of  his  fiolds,  in  which  the  science  of  agriculture 
is  pursued  with  so  little  skill  and  advantage  as  in  the  islands  o^ 
Shetland.  There  are  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  improvement 
there  ;  but  none  of  them  are  of  such  importance  as  to  be  altoge- 
ther unsuvmountable.  The  natural  appearance  of  the  Shetland 
isles,  muGt  have  suggested  to  the  first  settlers  the  propriety  of 
employing  them  as  a  fishing  station  ;  and  the  immense  profits  re- 
sulting to  the  heritors  from  these  fishings,  made  them  patronise 
them  in  preference  to  fp.rming,  or  cultivating  the  ground  j  a  plan 
which  they  stiii  adhere  to.  This  circumstance,  together  with  the 
present  system  of  cortnexion  betwixt  landlord  and  tenant,  and 
which  gives  to  the  former  a  nrcat  controul  over  the  mind  of  the 
latter,  has  been  a  strong  bar  to  tlio  progress  of  the  Shetland 
farmer.  But  however  far  the  heritor  may  liave  hitherto  counte** 
nanced  and  supported  the  fisher,  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  indus- 
trious farmer  ought  to  meet  with  an  equ^tl,  if  not  a  superior  share 
of  encouragement.  Many  of  the  Shetland  landholders,  from 
their  frequent  intercourse  with  orher  quarters,  have  acquired 
more  general  information,  and  far  more  liberal  ideas  than  form** 
eriy  ;  and,  could  the  remainder  ilivest  their  minds  of  old  preju- 
dices, imbibed  with  their  mother's  milk,  the  Shetland  isles  might 
soon  become  as  famous  for  farming,  as  they  are  at  present  lot 
fishing. 

But  there  is  another  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  Shetland  farmer, 
and  which  has  been  always  considered  as  the  greatest  bar  to  his 
success.     I  aliuJc  to  the  climate  of  these  inlands.     Much  has 

I  been 
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ticen  tetd  npon  this  subject,  little  of  which  can  be  implicitly  re* 
rdied  npon.  Some  have  taken  it  upon  the  vague  report  of  tra^ 
veUerSy  who  have  only  seen  the  country  for  a  few  weeks,  perhaps 
at  an  unfavourable  season  of  the  year.  Oihers  have  relied  upon 
ihe  account  of  certain  landholders,  who,  wishing  to  support  (i&h- 
ing  rather  than  agricuhure,  have  opposed  the  progress  of  the 
latter,  hy  saying,  the  climate  was  only  fit  for  the  former.  But, 
in  a  district  of  such  extent,  the  farming  system  might  be  render- 
ed better  than  at  present,  without  hurting  the  fishing.  Besides, 
were  both  carried  on  with  spirit  and  judgment,  the  one  would 
certainly  act  as  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  other. 

As  to  the  climate  rendering  the  improvement  of  farming  im- 
practicable in  Shetland,  it  is  an  assertion  entirely  without  found- 
ation. I  confess,  grasses  cannot  be  raised  to  perfection  in  the 
op^n  fields  of  these  islands  *,  but  I  maintain,  that  the  necessaries 
of  life,  so  far  as  they  depend  on  the  efforts  of  the  farmer,  may  be 
raised  there,  or  in  the  islands  of  Orkney,  as  well  as  in  other 
northern  parts  of  Scotland ;  the  difference  of  latitude  being  in- 
considerable. When  the  weather  is  favourable  (which  is  gene- 
rally the  case),  oats  are  usually  sown  in  Shetland  about  the 
end  of  March  ^  and  might  be  much  earlier,  as  the  frost  there 
is  never  severe,  nor  of  long  duration.  The  harvest,  in  a  bad 
season,  is  concluded  early  in  October,  and  often  much  sooner. 
This,  if  we  consider  the  tardy  manner  in  which  husbandry  is 
carried  on,  from  the  imperfectness  of  their  implements,  cannot  be 
deemed  a  late  season.  The  diilerer.ce  of  the  weather  in  Aber- 
deen and  Shetland  is  very  trifling,  as  I  have  seen  by  a  careful 
comparison  of  journals  kept  at  these  places.  As  to  the  quantity 
of  rain  that  falls  in  the  Shetland  isles,  it  is  very  uncertain ;  but, 
during  a  whole  year,  which  was  reckoned  a  very  wet  cne,  there 
were  242  days  in  which  they  had  neither  rain  nor  fog.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  rain  falls  in  the  latter  end  of  Octctber  or  No- 
vember ;  and,  unless  the  season  be  very  backward  indeed,  the  har- 
vest seldom  suffers  from  this.  The  range  of  the  thermometer  in 
Shetland,  is  the  same  as  in  the  north  of  Scotland  ;  sometimes 
falling  as  low,  but  never  continuing  long  at  the  freezing  point. 

In  the  gardens  of  Shetland,  they  raise  every  kind  of  culinary 
vegetables  which  are  raised  in  other  parts  of  Scotland,  and  in  as 
great  quantities.  The  strawberries  are  generally  ripe  by  the  mid- 
dle of  August ;  the  snow-drop  makes  its  appearance  in  March, 
or  early  in  April. 

From  these  and  other  circumstances,  I  am  induced  to  think,  that 
there  does  not  exist  so  great  a  difference  between  the  climate  of 
Shetland  and  that  of  other  northern  districts,  as  has  been  imagin- 
ed ;  and  that  farming,  if  properly  conductedj  might  be  followed 

as 
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x      -'* finer  pro^  .  t>:«;se  islands^  as  well  as  in  other  pbcdi 

li       '.  I  eots  w.c.  .-^rion,  I  may  perhaps  trouble  yom  f 

gi     w       '^onBeot-  '^^^^-^^  ^1^  ^he  same  subject.     And  adi| 

y< '  r.   K.  A  Friend  to  Iiiprovemcmts. 
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O/i  /.'.£■  '  /...//.vr  (f  Fldx  Seed. 

S'R; 

I  /M  o^»H^^d  f»  T'V'^i\  foT  iTitroducsng  the  letter  addien* 
ed  •-  'Ir  A.  v\  .  .\  ^,.  Vcl.  VIII.  of  your  Msigisine; 
and  im  avrpr.vv  r  •  ^  .^  .•linre  of  fl;i:;  is  not  more  general  a* 
nio'i^  our  wo'\i  i  r  .'  d.  hif-ng  it  U  ah  article  of  utility  to 
every  ind'v*»c*u :',  a'li'  '^ne  r.5  the  pii.^ciDzl  ccmmodities  of  tke 
State.  How  '•  m'v  Uiousatids  ?ie  -^n  ][••  jred  in  spinning,  weaving! 
bl'?achi:^{]:,  8c'  -,  <«:«•!  liow  much  we«irh  i5  anuually  brooght  inter 
N.r:h  B'liv.:  -  (-r  "'iien  c!oih !  Iideed.  in  the  central  parts  of 
Sc  Ha.id,  *.!!.}  th  >ub;ipd£  depend  eriMrely  upon  that  article 
for  bu:>por  .  Jt  .-Jrator's  comoicDt  upon  that  letter,  he  cb- 
scr\.  .,  .')  '.  I  -' ;' llor  ourabic  Buaid  hxd  prrEued  their  origiod 
6\s  '    .,  ^*  -'•   vVuS  every  chalice  the  tude  would  have  been  put 

0  '  '  '•'.  f'^'jnng;  Tind  that  home  seed  -would  have  estabudi- 
Ci  w!..'  .1  viC-r.  '1  ftere  is  no  doubt,  this  would  have  had  a  good 
t  •'  V  t«;  'lower  tl)P  pnrc  of  foreign  seed,  which  would  nave 
V       •  :  >:  r,  .  :it  viH\  gained  ;  dud  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  the 

1  .  . 'V  B'^it'l,  in  ":s:rcMn^  the  promiun  on  seed,  did  not 
i  .1.  ( is<''-i  lage  t):e  plan  of  "-aisirg  seed  fit  for  sowing  ;  but, 
i  \'\6-  u:nr:ber  of  compt'titort,  aid,  of  these  competitors, 
t  J  '  iA'.iys  inure  gathers  than  the  sum  allowed  tor  that 
}  ^c  v,f  i*U!  ]\:y,  the  Honourable  Board  were  obliged  to  r^ 
&  .'A  I'u-  vhL'i.' :  u:n  tor  the  encouragement  of  flax  seed  to  IBiM. 
r  •  .T.  i'ijT  u-',n*»  t.ie  premiums  paid  were,  Is.  per  stone  for 
i:  ,  \i  iv  r  ;v:k  ^or  seed;  an<i  I  suppose  the  same  premi- 
^  .  K-!'!  l.i{'  r;'i  ■  ii"S  year.  It  is  indoed  somewhat  surprising! 
at"'-.  -J  'i'.  fii-.'ouragement  given  by  the  Honourable  Board  far 
flc  •  '('.:*'- «.{  li  ><  that  many  of  our  noblemen  and  gendentni 
in  !' .  ^r  r^  c.r  i.^ids,  h;ive  adopted  such  restrictions  respectioF 
t'  v  '  !\c  1  il.'x  su'ii,  as  p;rcatly  tend  to  counteract  the  plan  n 
t'  •'  ••.!.  li> '  t^  ;ard.  This  system  is  founded  on  the  idea,  thst 
11  •  i,Y:  rcu;rrrir,g  crop  for  the  ground,  than  wheat,  tumipi 
«  :.;.i:s.  ^cc.  whicii  I  do  not  sipprehend  to  be  the  case. 
I  •  id:  ih:;'  a  fair  trial  be  made,  I  would  propose,  that  a 
L  T'-.^ib  i-^  ihe  county  of  Perth,  who  have  been  in  the 
^              1  raibing  ilax^  should  be  called  upon  to  give  their  opi- 

z  '  nion, 
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ion,  a9  a  jury,  upon  the  question,  Whether  a  flax  crop  is  more 
zourging  tor  the  ground  than  those  already  mentioned  ?  And» 
lat  a  full  experiment  may  be  made,  I  would  suggest,  that  a  fiehl 
f  ground  be  taken,  of  the  same  quality  as  to  soil  and  manure, 
art  of  which  to  be  under  turnip,  begins,  cabbage,  &c.  and  the 
emainder  under  flax;  and  in  the  succeeding  years,  the  same 
leld  to  be  sown  with  barley  or  oats,  &c. ;  and  thus  try  the  dif- 
erencc  of  the  succeeding  crop  or  crops.  This,  Sir,  I  woulil 
onsider  as  an  impartial  trial  to  decide  the  question  ;  being  con-* 
inced,  from  observation,  'and  also  from  the  testimony  of  ma*- 
ly  respectable  farmers,  who  h^ve  made  experiments  of  this  kind» 
hat  a  flax  crop  is  not  more  injurious  to  the  soil  than  the  grains 
ommonly  cultivated.  One  thing  appears  certain,  that  if  more 
ncouragement  is  not  given  to  the  raising  of  flax,  it  is  likely  to  be- 
time  a  scarce  article  ;  especially  as,  from  the  present  situation  of 
ijiblic  matters,  a  rej^ular  supply  from  other  countries  cannot  be 
lepended  upon.  That  enormous  sums  of  money  have  been  paid 
his  season  to  Dutch  merchants  for  that  article,  is,  under  existing 
iiTCumstances,  an  undeniable  proof  that  we  cannot  do  without  it ; 
kerefore,  in  my  opinion,  every  one  that  wears  a  shirt,  and  wishes 
veil  to  his  couittty,  should  give  his  support  to  the  culture  of  flax, 
—the  manufacture  of  which  is  one  of  the  best  supports  of  the 
State.     I  am,  &c. 

A  Friend  to  Flax  HusnANDRY. 


FOR    THE    farmer's    MAGAZINE. 

^int  of  Sulscribcrx  for  rm^rtfifig  Mr  yftirlrexv  MeHle^  Civil  Enginm\ 
HfmstnnmiUy  near  JF/addiifgton,  xv.ho  inrrnird  and  hrouzhi  to  pcrfrr^ 
tiofif  that  vahalile  and  important  Implement  to  Husbandmen, — l/i^ 
Th  rash  in  rr-  Much  in  c. 

Before  giving  the  T,iit  of  Subscribers  for  rewarding  Mr  Mcikli% 
:  is  proper  to  exp1;iin  some  preliminary  matters,  so  as  tlie  history  or 
he  subscription  may  he  sntncientl}'  underst»")nd.  Tlii?  first  proposal 
JT  rewarding  this  ingenious  and  venerable  mechanist,  came  from 
Vtlliam  Dawson,  Esquire,  of  Graden,  formerly  farmer  at  Fror:- 
.cn  in  Roxburghshire — a  gentleman  veil  known  to  the  public,  not. 
nly  as  an  eminent  agriculturist,  but  also  as  one  influenced  by  liSo- 
al  principles,  in  a  greater  degree  than  most  of  his  cotemporarios. 
;Tie  proposal  of  Mr  Dawson  was  made  to  on^  of  Mr  Meikle's  chiei 


^^  merits  of  Mr  Meikle  before  the  public,  originatDd  with  our  w  ^r. 
y^h.xi.  NO.  41^.  li  h  ijiy 
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thv  und  respectable  friend  Sir  George  Stcuart  Mackenzie  of  ConI, 
Barcinct,  who,  under  the  signature  of  Pafrioticus^  addressed  a  letter 
to  tlie  Conductor  of  this,  work,  which  will  be  found  in  volume  X. 
p.  1.55.  Very  likely,  that  letter  had  considerable  effect  afterwardsy 
when  ;i  subscription  was  actually  set  about ;  which  subscription  was 
undertaken  ia  .t  winter,  under  the  patrortage  and  direction  of  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  Birt.,  ^nU  has  turned  out  much  more  successful  dian 
oriHnally  expected  by  its  most  sanofui'je  supporters.  Sir  John 
was  p- eased  u^  ul dress  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Haddington,  Lord- 
Lion  tcn.inr.  of  the  county  in  which  Mr  Melkle  resides.  This  letter 
wa.^  by  Lord  Had^ilngton,  suhnnittod  t^  the  consideration  of  a  full 
meetir.t^  of  the  hiiided  interest  of  his  c  unty,  when  a  subscription 
was  11*^  ;T^lmf)usly  agiecd  upon.  Other  counrits,  will]  much  proprie- 
ty, :i;;reed  tr.  the  Hitavure  ;  Mud  thus,  by  the  joint  endeavours  of  a- 
griciii'  n'ts  in  id'^ic/St  iveiv  quarter:  a  rfw.ird  is  provided  for  a 
man  wiu;.  has  benciii'  d  ajr^ivinltii'-  in  a  most  sr.iiterial  manner.  The 
bii^-'icsi  of  thi  :  Kin*;,  in  cori.eqnence  thereof,  is  now  become  one  of 
th<;  X  IS  lest  and  simplest  tliat  belt  ngs  tc-  the  husbandman  ;  whereas, 
before  machines  were  invented,  no  portion  of  rural  work  gave  him 
more  trouble  and  vexation  than  separating  corn  from  the  strav* 
What  is  of  more  import  ir cc — the  convenience  of  the  husbandman 
is  not  only  gr«:.itly  prom-vttd  by  the  invention,  but  the  expense  of  ex- 
ecuting thrasjiing  is  considerably  lessened  ;  whilst,  at  the  same  tlnie^ 
the  work  is  performed  in  a  much  more  perfect  and  complete  manner. 

Sub:>cnpt}ons  for  Mu  Meikle,  invenior  of  the  ThrasJiing-Macliiiii* 

East  Lolhian,  Brought  up     L.  178  10    ^ 

Highland  Society     L.  31  10     0     Right  Hon.  Lord  Vis- 

Rt.  IK)n.  Earl  of  Had-  count  Cathcart      -     5    5    0 

dingmn            -           21  0     0     Capt.  D  air  ym  pie,  North 
Rt.  Hon.  Earl  Wemyss  1^1  0     0         Berwick         -         -550 
JSr  H.  1)  Hamilton,  Bt.  10  10     0     J.  Wilkie,  Esq!  of  Gil- 
Sir  J.  Hall,  Bart.     -     10  10     0         christon         -         -      5    5    0 
Baron      PJcpbnrn      of  R.  Stewart,  Esq.  cfAU 

Smeaton           -           10  10     0         derstone             -          5    5    0 

A.    Ii-niston,    Esq.   of  Captain  Walker,  Tand- 

Clerkington         -       10  10     0         erlane         -         -         5    5    0 

G-     Rennie,    Esq.,    of  A.  B»^gue, Esq.  younger 

Fhantassio         -          10  10     0         ofWoodhall         -       5    5    0 

R.  Bvv  V.  ■...  Iv.q.Markle  10  10     0     J.  Hay,  Esq.  of  Hopes  5^0 

G.Myliie,Eiiq  of  Land-  A.^l';iylor,csq.Westbams5     5    0 

riiii^e          -          -         10  10     0     Messrs  Dnnlop  &   Co. 

'W.    Hunter,    Esq.    of  Linton             -             5    5    0 

Tyneiield          -         JO  10     0     Mr  G.  ShirefF,  Broom- 

W.  Aitiliison,  Esq.  of  hi>use         -         -          5    5    0 

l;nin   r..r.'         .         |()  10     0     P.  S-ndilands,  Esq.  of 

J.  H.iy,  E^q.  Nunraw  JO  10     0         Barnvl.ill           -        ^3     3    0 

Carry  up     L.  ITS  10    Q  Carryover    L.  234     S    # 
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aught  over     L.234  3    .0  Brought  up      L.  290  17     0 

dgeon,    Esq.    of  Mr  J.    Beghie,    North 

t  Craig  -         3  3     0'        Beltofl  -  2     2     0 

bU,  Esq.  of  Cock-  Mr  G   Begbie,  Queen- 

e         -  -         3  3     0         stvme  -  2     2     0 

dell,  Esq.  junior  2  2     0     Mr  J.  Deans.  E.  Fenton  2     2     0 
ue,Esq.ofWood-  Mr  R  Hope,W  Fenton  2     2     0 

2  2     0     MrJ.Brodie,W.  Fenton  2     2     0 
jurPjEsq.of  Syde-  Mr  A.  Somcrville,  A- 

2  2     0         thelstaneford-mains      2     2     0 
I^oehraneofMuir-  Mr  D.  Skirving,  Garle- 

2  2     0         ton  -  -  2     2     0 

uEsq.pfOibslees  2  2    0     Mr  C.  Dudgeon,  Prora    2     2     0 
ividscn,    Esq. —  Mr  A .  Turnbull,  Gleg- 

Idington         -        2  2     0         hornie  -  1     1.    0 

er,Esq.of\Vind7-  Mr  G.  Weir,  Balgone- 

l         -  -  2  2     0         bam         -  -  110 

iddlemass,   Esq.,  Mr  A.  Watt,  Bonning- 

ibar  -  2  2     0        ^on  -  -  110 

:hell,Esq.ofRose.  Mr  J.   Todd,    Castle- 

c  -  2  2     0       'mains  -  110 

n,  Esq.  Kingston  2  2     0     Mr  J.  Dudgeon,  Drem  110 

Murray,    Kirk-  Mr  F.  ShirrcfF,  Drem- 

liill  -  2  2    0         hills  -  110 

Ker,  Wliitekirk  2  2     0     Mr   J.    Houden,    East 

Houden,   Law-  Fortune  -  110 

i         -  -  2  2     0     Mr  A.  Houden,  Mire- 

Brodie,Scough:ill  2  2     0         side  -  -  110 

Hepburn,  Hales  2  2     0     MrJ.Shirreff,Mungoes- 
Begbie,Cralgend-  wells  -  2     2     0 

s  -  2  2     0     Mr  P.   Bairnsfuher, — 

Carnegie,    Dry-  Herperdean         -        2     2     (> 

lill  -  2  2     0     Mr  P.  Bairnsfather,  Se- 

;.    Bairnsfather,  tonhill  -  2     2     0 

nston  -  2  2     0     Mr  J.  Bairnsfather,  Spi- 

Hepburn,  Plea-  tal         -  -  2     2     0 

s  -  1  1     0     Mr  R.  Howden,  West 

Finlayson,  Mar-  Garieton  -  2     2     0 

lains  -  110     Mr  A.   Brodie,  Amis- 

^.    Cra'N^'ford,  —  fieUUnains  -  2     2     0 

►des  -  2  2     0     Mr  J.  Howden,  Ugston  2     2     O 

,  Bum,  Abbey  -  2  2     0     Mr  J.  Riid,  Balleiireiff  2     2     0 

Rennie,  Castle-  MrP.Forrcst,NonhTigg  2     2     0 

n         -  -  2  2     0     Mr  A.  Skirvin,  Stand- 

.  Rennie,  Ox  well-  ingstone  -  2     2     0 

Qs  -  2  2     0     Mr  F.  Walker,  White- 

Houden,  Chapel  2  2     0         law         -  -220 
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Brought  over  L.  339 
Mr  R.Walkcr,Lawliead  2 
Mr  P.  Brodic,  Garvald  2 
MrJ.  Bird,Abbeymains  I 
Mr  J.  Roughead,  Had- 
dington -  I 
IMrP  l>iidp;con,Myretori  1 
MrJ.Ferme,Riggcnhead  I 
Mr  R  Dickson,  Renton- 

hall  .  -  0 

Mr  W.  Ifiime,  E.  Barns  2 
Mr  J.  Hume,  Thornton  2 
Mr  W.  Lee,  CrawhiU  2 
Mr  n.  I^e,  Pinkerton  2 
Mr  J.  Waiherstone,  Ew- 

ford         -  -  2 

Mr  A.  Sawers,  Hallhill  1 
Mr  M.  Stobie,  Brunt  1 
Mr  G  Johns  ton,  Belhaven  2 
Mr  A.  Johnston,  Dunbar  I 
Mr  J.  Hogg,  Dunbar  1 
IVIr  W.  Turnbull,  South 

Belton  -  2 

Mr  W.  Piiterson,  Bellia- 

vcn         -  -         1 

Mr  G.TurnbullDunbar  1 
Mr  R.  Dale,  Westbarns  I 
Mr  J.  M'Intyre,  West- 

bnrn-mains         -  1 

MrT.D'Arling,rinkerton  % 
Mr    R.    Aitchison, — 

Drandsmill         -  1 

Mr   A.   CalJer,    Win- 

tcrficld-niain?  -  1 
l\Ir  J.  Gray,  Skateraw  2 
Mr  A.  Turnbcill,  New- 

biirging  -  2 

JMr  R.  Dudgeon,  Dry- 

burnfoTd  -  1 

j\lr  T.  Slight,  Thort^- 

tonloch  -  2 

Mr  J.  Dods,  Wcsthall  I 
MrT.  Dods,  Aikengall  2 
MrJ.  Wright, jun.  Pap- 

plc  wcstmains  -  1 
Mr  J.  Hastie,  Ovcrficld  0 
iVir  A.  Jamieson,  Whit- 
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Broaghtup    1^387    9   0 
tinghame  •  119 

Mr  A.  Whitefeead,  Stc 

nypath  .  119 

Mr  J.  Wacher^y,  Kid- 

law  .  I     I    0 

Mr  A.  Dodds,  Saltoa  2  2  9 
Mr  R.  Foremaity  Thm- 

erahill  .      .         119 

Mr  A.  AInslie,  Pcastpn  2  S  9 
Mr  J.  Reid,  Doddridge  I  1  9 
Mf    A.    CatiibensMi, 

Pension  ^  2    2   9 

Mf  R.  Dtdsf  Szmv»U 

ston  .  -         2    8   0 

Mr  W.  Dods»  Westbank  1  1  0 
Mr  J.  Gray,  Peatcox  2  2  0 
Mr  H.  Deans,  Beilgrange  119 
Mr  J.  Amos,  Presmenan  119 
MrJ.Baillfe,LittreSpon2  2  9' 
Mr  J.  Dudgeon,  Easter 

Broomhoa^e  -  2  2  9 
Mr  T.  Braidwood,  Hill- 
down  '  -  119 
Mr  R.  SFigh,  Spott  -  I  1  0 
Mr  W.  Potter,  Plcasance  119 
Mr.  T.  Miller,  Palmer- 

stoa        •         •  110 

Mr  G.  Miller,  Birney- 

knows  -  110 

Mr  J.  Welherly,  Hope- 

riRP:         -  -  119 

MrJ.  Robertson, Fdmuff  110^ 
Mr  A.  Dudgeon,  Law- 
houses  -  119 
Mr  D.  riepbum,  Pleas- 

ance         -  -  119 

Mr  J.  Rcid,  Brownrigg  110 
Mr  P.  Rennie,  Waugh- 

ton         -         -  110 

Rev.  J.  Thompson,  Pres- 

tonkirk  -  1      1     0* 

Rev.  li.  Jamieson,  X.in- 

ton         -  -  110 

Mr  J.  Mitchell,  Hailes- 

mains  -  110 

]\Tr  W.  Hood,  Woodhall  1     I    a.. 


Carry  up    L.3S7     0    0 


Carryover     1^426    6    (^ 


Usi  qfSuhscHbers/ar  rewarding  Mr  MeiJde. 
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gilt  over   L.  426 

6 

O 

ood,  Thttrston- 

m                                       \ 

0 

•own,Westbarns  i 

0 

^flsoh,  Newton- 

...           \ 

o 

jnpbelly  How- 

1 

0 

ikon,  Westbarns  1 

0 

\inos,  Segers- 

1 

0 

Fermc,    Had- 

* 

A               '              1 

0 

Friend  to  Im- 

nents        •         1 

0 

trnsy  Hadding* 

-         1 

0 

Dceri  Coals  ton- 

m                                       \ 

0 

•rodte,  Barney- 

*                          X 

0 

*r,  Esq.  Had- 

n             -           1 

0 

slfih,  HaddJng- 

■                         •                   1 

0 

inksjHaddiQg- 

-          1 

0 

""ule,  Gifford       1 

0 

Darling,  West 

le             -           1 

0 

itt,  Craigielaw  1 

0 

igfct,  Ormiston  I 

0 

Lothian. 

Hon.  Earl  of 

• 

a             -           5 

5 

0 

Hon.  R.  Dun- 

Melville     -     JO 

10 

0 

r,  Esq.  Edin.   10 

10 

0 

jnstable  &  Co. 

irgh           -         5 

5 

0 

I,  Est],  of  In- 

1,  C.  S.       -       2 

2 

0 

ilson,  Mutton- 

5 

2 

0 

and,  Leith     -    1 

1 

0 

Ic,  Edinburgh  1 

1 

0 

i^illison,  Edin.   1 

1 

0 

1  0 

2  0 
2    0 


S 
1 
2 
2 


O 
0 

0 
0 


Brought  up     L.  484 

D.  Ramsaj,  Esq.  Edin.  2 
J.Donaldson,Esq.Edin.  2 
X  BorthVick,  younger 

of  Crookston  -  8 
W.  Rae,  Esq,  -  1 
Sir  J.  Hope,  Bart.  -  2 
Baron  Clerk  ^  2 

J.  Rochead,  Esq.  of  In- 

verleith  -  1 

J.Dewar,  Esq.  of  Vogrk  2 
A.  Wauchope  of  Nid- 

dry,  Esq.  -  2 

C.  Iiinesi  Esq.  of  Stow  2 
A.  Ramsay,  Esq.  1 

Maj.-Gen.  Scott  of  Mal- 

leny        -  -         1 

T.  Calderwood,  Esq.  1  1 
A.  M  Gibson,  Esq.  -  2  2 
T.  AddisciB,  Esq.  Kar- 

caiit  -  -         1     1 

R.  Catlicart,  Esq.  W.S.  2  2 
T.  Hutchison,  Esq.  £- 

dinburgh  -  -  1 
J.  l^aidlaw,  Esq.  W,S.  2 
W.  Wight,  Esq.  -  2 
A  Steele,  Esq.  W.S.       1 

E.  Mason,  Esq.  Edin- 
burgh        -         -  1 

Mr  A.  Dodds,  Gran  ton  2 

J.  Erskine,  Esq.  Advo- 
cate 

Capt.  R.  Skirvlng,  In- 
veresk 

A-  Cock  bum,  Esq.  Ca- 
roline Park 

Mr  A.  Scott,  Colling- 
ton  mains  -  1 

Mrs  Gibson  ofPondard  2 

A.L.RamagcEsq.  W.S.  1 

Mr  Somervail,  Gorgie     2 

Mr  J.  Brov^n,  Pi  Iron       1 

Mr  T.   l^awrie,  Inver- 

Itith- mains         -  110 

Mr  J.  Allan,  Paradykos  1      1     0 

J.  Tavse,  Esq.  W^.S.  E- 

dinburgh         -         -550 


1  0 

2  0 

2  0 
2  0 
1     0 

1  0 
0 
0 

t 

0 
0 

1   a 

2  0 
2  0 
1     0 

1  0 

2  O 

1  1  0 
1  1  0 
1     1     0 


11 

6 

o 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

trry  up     L.  484     1     0  Carry  over     L.510    4    (> 
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470  List  of  SiLbzcrihcrs  for  rewarding  Mr  Meilclc.         «  ^c. 


V/  1  );t v>'oi >i».  j ,  V . .  r*  r: ■  I  - : »  J      0     0 

J.  I/i  i^e.  Es'i  "\V.S.  E- 

dii.hii-.h    '     -       -220 
J.   .'''.VtLci'i     1^5q.  w.s. 

r;:.:)..n'h      .       220 

A.  V'-i:'!.  Es<i.  of  Ra- 

V.^]>lcni  -  2^0 

T.    >.M:r:l;;h:,   K;ci.    of 

R.-.iio    *     -                   4  0  0 

Ra:'i    T«'.r;ir.-Sncii'ty    10  10  0 

T.  C:  •     /l^/^.  Riccarton  5  6  0 

Tiii  -ih^.  -  -220 

G.  Rt^i»l>  Esq.  of  Ri'lho 

ixiiilc         .  .  110 

C.  Ku'ivi.  Esq.  of  (^ogar 

Ri.  k         -  .*        110 

J.  Ne\vt«»n,  Esq.  of  Cur- 

riehill  -  .         110 

Mr  R.  You-i^r,  Niddrie  1  1  0 
Mr  J.  Henderson,  Iler- 

miston         -         -        0  10     6 
Mr  AV.  Davidson,  Ba- 

bcrton-mains       -         0  10     6 
W  M-Knif(htCranford, 

Esq.  yoiinfjcr,  Rathe  110 
Mr  J.  Anderson,  E. New- 
ton        .         -         -     0  10    6 
Ml  T.  Nev/ton,  Hermis- 

■  t»>T.;^  -  -  -   1      1      0 

Mr  J.  MfUin,  Ratho  0  10  6 
Mr  A.  Ai:';iis,  Ha^.n^es  0  10  6 
Mr  \V.  P:igan,  Spl:  Lai:.Mi  I  1  0 
!MrJ.  Davidson,  H.iVi-lrig  1  1  0 
Rev.  Mv  r'ir/n^.ir. J,  (Jul- 

li:V:-5-;         -    "    -        110 
/•'.'/  /  .'//■■'.■  '•/.'. 
iVi.  :i.  r.  i-:.  i.''M',"-ovn  01     0     0 

-  •■..■!   S'  ,•..'-•■     '       .       '"^I       O      O 

*'•'■*'■.'*■*  •'      1        «  r*'  _ 

■  ■•    ^     -         -         -     :)     ;:     0 

•  It 
.    /■■■. •■;■.•    ■•  '. 

i  ■ .  '•  . !...',   :>  I!,  of  J.:r- 


Cinv  'j'^   L.  ^;'j7     7     0 


'     * 


BrougI;t  up     L.  667    7   0 

Mr^V  Dudgeon,  Prim- 

T-.^.-h,ill         .         .       5    5'0 

Mr  R    Dudgeon,  ditto    2    2   0 

J .  VV  i  1  son ,  E  bq.  of  C  ume- 

led^*i  .  -"550 

J.  'I  lionipson,  Esq.   of 

Eanilaw  -  3    3   0 

A.  Lofr^n,  Esq.  of  Bum* 

houses         -         -         2    2   0 

G.  Tait,  Esq.  Langrigg  2    2   0 

Mess!s — 

G.  i-.ogan,  Auchincro    110 

R.  Logan,  Crumsiane     110 

J.  Logan,  H as »iiig ton- 
mains         -         -         110 

R.  I^Jiomsnn,  Foulden- 

west mains      -         -     1     I    0 

J.  Hf^rriot,  Ladykirk       1    1    0 

A.  Thompson,  Lintlaw  110 

Lieut.- Col.  D.  Logan, 

Fairniecastle         -       110 

J.  Dickson,  Esq.  Todrig,  2    2   0 

J.  Wilson,  Esq.  of  Fed- 

walls         -  -         2    2   0 

T.   Johnston,    Esq.   of 

Templehall         -         2    2   0 

P.    Cockbum,    White- 

rigg         -  .  110 

T.  Hanigad,  Whitsome  1     1    0 

A.   Wilson,    Ed ing ton- 
mains         -         -         110 

A.  Dun,  Coldstream       1     1    0 

Neil  &  Trotten  Kdso     2    2    0 

J.  Logan,  Butttrton        I     1    0 

P.  Sclby,  Ditchant  1     I    0 

A.  Low,  Esq.  Wor.dond2    2    0 

i).  Hr^^urth,   Hilton- 
hill     '    -  -  2    2   0 

D  lL>'^gartli,Fairbairn- 

mill*     -         -         .110 

T.  ]  lood,  Esq.  of  Hard- 

acns         -  -         1     r   0 

Mr  i'.  Drysdale,  How- 

iaw:;       -  .  -110 

P  L  V.  Mr  Luke  Greenlaw  1     1    0 
R.  LLLv.d.r,  SiJ^-dcn        1     1    ^* 

CjiTTj  over    L.  718  IG   (^ 


1 

MI*. 


Ud  of  hAseribenJi^  nmardifig  Mr  SHiBe. 


Brongbiover    L.718  16 
iMiinra7»esq.  Ladywtll  2^    2 


VL  YuttiAj,  Todrig  0  10 
C  Onewe,  Eaudieli  0  10 
1  Foultoiiy  Hatchetnise  0  10 
*G*  Johnston,  RumUe- 

toidaw  .  -OK) 
J.  Liike>  Greenlawmill  0  10 
Gb  White,  Elwartlaw  0  10 
X  Horn,  Cboisiee  -  0  10 
3f  Wood,  Whiteside  0  10 
XWalker,GreeiilawdeanO  10 
JEi»Fauvbairn,Hal7barton  0  10 


G»  Lp{^»  CocklHmi 
A.  WnghtrPrenderguest 
Qw  Thomson,  Crookses 
T*MuiTa7»  Stmprinmains 
J.  Sligh,  Oldcastles    . 
Climie  8c  Hume,  Berwick 
J*  Claj,  Ftshwick 
X  Cook,  Sunwich 
T.  Forrest,  Highlaws 
J.  Allan,  Billymains 
J.  Cockbum,  Berwick 
J.  Jeffray,  Swintonhill 
R.  Tumbull,  Ninewell- 

mains 
J.  Tod,  Whitelaw      - 
J.  Home,  Esq.  Fairlaw 
Mr  P.  Fair,  WestReston 
Mr  R.  Hoy,  Cove    - 
Mr  J.  Weatherly,  Chap- 

plehiU 
W.  Robertson,  Esq.  of 

Ladykirk 
W.  Watt,  Esq.  of  Cas- 

tlelaw 
J.    Swinton,    Esq.     of 

Broadmeadows  -  2 
W.MoUe,  Esq.  of  Mains  2 
C  Logan,  esq.  of  Edrom  1 
CoL  Johnston,  of  Hue- 

tonhall         -         -       1 
T.  Nisbet,  Esq.  of  Mer- 
•    tington         -         -       1 
IL  Ker,  Esq.  Ay  ton        1 
Mr  J.  Bell,  Grualdykes  I 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

2 


1     1 


5     5 


2    2 


2 
2 
1 


1 
1 
1 


«T1 

0  Brought  np    L.  767    2    o' 

0    Mr  J.  Aitchison,  Dunse- 

law        .  110 

6  Mr  J.  Hood,  Chalkilaw  110 
Q  MrIXPorter,Morrinfi;toa  1  1  0 
6    Mr  J.  Blackadder,  B&n- 

am  110 

6    Mr  a  Herriott,  Kelld^  110 
6    Mr  G.  Wilson,  Peel  walls  1     1    9 
6    MrJ.Yottng,NewLady- 
6        kiHc        -         .  110 

6    Mr  J.  Hogg,  Redhall      110 
6    Mr  W.  Rose,  Press         110 
6    MrD«Heniot,  Stewarts- 
0        law       -        -        -    1     1     0 
0    Bfr  A.  Hogg,  Edington- 
0        mills        .         -         110 
0    Mr  W.  Weatbersicme,  . 
0        Chumside  -  110 

0    BIr  A.  SomerviBe,  Hill* 
0        house        •         •     :  1     1     0 
X) .  Mr  F.    Darling,    Old 
0       Cambtts  •  1     1    O 

0  Roxhurghddre* 

0    A.  Stavert,  Esq.  Hos- 
0        coat        -  -  2    2    0 

Hawick  Farmers'  Club  21     0    0 
0    J.  Murray,  Esq.  Mitchel- 
O        stone        -  -        5    5    0 

0    Sir  H.  Hay  M*Dowgal, 
0        Bart.         -  2    2    0 

0    SirGDouglassofBpring- 

woodpark  -  2    2    0 

O    W.E.LockartofBorth- 

wick-brae         -         -  2     2    0 
0    *R.Walker,Esq. Wooden  2    2    0 

G.  Waldie,  Esq.  Hender 
0         side         -  .  2    2    0 

T.  Nisbet,  Esq.  Mersing- 
0        ton        -        -        -    2    2    0 
0    A.  Walker,  Esq.  Mel- 
0        lendean        -         -220 
Mr  J.  Murray,  Uplaw      110 
0     Mt  C.  Rojbertson,   Sa- 

mieston        -        -110 
0     MrA.Boyd,Chcrrytrees  110 
0    J*  Dawson  younger  pf 
0        Graden        -        -      1     1    0 


Carry,  up    L.  767    2    0 

^    Hh4 


Carry  OTer    L.  8dO    2* 


472  List  of  Subscribers/or  rewarding  Mr  Meille.        Dec. 


Brought  nvrr     L.  830  2 
Mr  .t.  Riddle,  Tcmpcu- 

dean  -  -  1  1 
Mr  J.  Nishf  It,  Lambden  1  1 
Mr  D.MDougal,  Barns  0  10 
Mr  F.  Walker,  Nisbett  2  2 
"Mr  J.  Hoggarlli,  Bail- 
lie- know  -  -  2  2 
Mr  O.  Hogarth  -  1  1 
Mr  J.  Brodic,  Ormiston  1  1 
Mr  R.  Brodie,  Haddcn  1  1 
Mr  Fair,  Hlcrickhall  1  1 
Mr  T.  Fraser,  S  pro  us  ton  1  1 
Mr  W.  Bell,  Palace  1  1 
Mr  T.  Park,  Woodhead  1  1 
M  I. T.  Church,  Mosstower  1  1 
Mr  R.  Hogarth,  Newton  1  1 
Mr  P.  Robertson,  Ednam  1  1 
Mr  J.  Robson,  Greatlaws  I  I 
Mr  W.  Scott  of  Well  1  1 
Mr  E.  Dodd,  Hou^byre  1  1 
Mr  R.  Ballantync,  Shap  1  1 
Mr  D.  M'Dow'gal,  Cav- 

crtonmill      -     ■    -        110 
/)//  mfricS'Shire. 
Sir  C.  Douglas,  Bart  of 

Killhead           -            5  5 

MrJ.Charch,HilchhiU  1  1 
MrG/rhonipsnn,  Char- 
iot'li'id                   -        0  10 
V.  Mill  r,  Esq.  ofDal- 


0 
0 
6 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 


s  win:.' Ml       -         -       10 

10 

0 

'.  Gri'.T-  'n,  Fvi. 

2 

2 

0 

6"//; //':■; '/.■■■•('. 

p  f.  i-Tp...    «    ;    J  v..-i,l:c      10 

10 

0 

1  .V.  T..SII  »;'\,-,  i.Si].    \ivn\ 

•• 

0 

(/.    M*C.':iirTi,    l'.\o.  of 

'I].r--;'  i;i       .       '   - 

3 

3 

0 

C "  1 . \V .  D 1 : : ]  ^- .tr.  pf  G Icn- 

i;i:»"     - 

.M 

3 

0 

.1 

3 

0 

J.  li:  .:«.'■,  '  •';     !\i:.;*..i:rd 

.1 

3 

0 

:< 

3 

0 

Sir  ».  .  i^.'.iji".   *:#.ut.  vt 

Srji!l-(  I'-? 

3 

3 

0 

V/.'l  uJ.\'ii,  i^>f|.(.f0.ir- 

ror»]?urk 

3 

3 

0 

1 
1 


1 
1 


0 
0 


0 


Brought  up     L.  909  18    0 

C.  Hagart,  Esq.  of  Ban- 

taskine       -        -        2    S   0 

T.  Spottiswoodi  Esq.  bf 

Dunipace      •         -      S    9    0 

Lieut.- Gen.  Maxwell  of 

Parkhill         -         .330 

J.  Russell,Esq.  of  Wood- 
side      .         .         .110 

J.  Bro\i'n,  Esq.  of  Broom- 

age       -         .         -      1     1    0 

J.Walker,  Esq.  of  Mum- 
nils     -        -        -      2    2   0 

J.Callender,Esq.  of  La- 
dy's mill  .110 

Rev.  DrRennie,  Kilsyth  2    2    0 

J.   Campbell,    Esq.   of 
Carbrook       -         -     1 

Mr  W.  Panton,  Cowie     1 
j4^rshir9. 

Re  V.  W.  Donaldbon,  Bal. 
lantrae        •         .         ] 

J.  Dunlop,  Esq.  Seafield  1 
Lanarkahire. 

^JOst  Noble  the  Marquis 

of  Douglas        -        10  10    0 
0     Mr  A.  M'Donald,  Glas- 
gow -  -  110 
Forfarshire. 

Arbroath  Farmer 'sClub  21     0    0 

G.   Dempster,  Esq.  of 
Dunichcn  -  5 

D.  Carnegie,  csq.ofCraigoS 

—  Watson,  Esq.  Turin  2 

J.  Ford,  Esq.  Finhaven  2 

C.  Greenliill,  Esq.  Feam2 

J.  Erskine,  Esq.  Dun       2 

Col.  hurnett,  Banchory 
Lod(^      -  -       2 

A.  R.  Tail  your,  Esq.  of 
Burrow  fit  Id         -         2 

J.  N.  Mitchell,  Esq.  of 

Glenoorvie     -         -     2     2    0 

MrG.  Kifkaldy,  Lirross  2     2    0 

Mr  J.  Crow,  Kii\craig     2     2    0 

C  Sc(')it,  E>q.  of  Craigie  1      1     0 

J.  Kiikaldy,  Esq.     -220 


5 

0 

8 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2    0 
2    2    0 


Cairvup    L.  DOS)  18     0  Carryover    L.  992  17    0 


810.         Liit  of  Subscribers  for  reaarding  Mr  Muikltk  47S 


Brought  over  L.  992 
L  Hay,  Esq  of  Letham  1 
tev.  Mr  Carnegie,  In- 

verkeillor  -  -  1 
At  J.  Boutchart,  New- 
gate -  .  1 
tfr  A.  Jefferson,  KInaldy  1 
(fr  D.  Scott,  Ballwyllo  1 
^r  R.  Lyall,  Cureary  1 
Hr  H.  Grcig,  Fwllerton  1 
Ir  P.  Murray,  Brae  of 

Pert        -  .         1 

ILt  R.  Hillocks,  Newton  1 
(Ir  W.  Mustard,  Fitliie  0 
4rT.  Smith,  Haugh  of 

Kinnaird  -         0 

4r  J.  Deuchar,  Little 

Careary  -  0 

\.  Brown,  Esq.  ConoQ- 

syth         -  -        2 

ILt  W.  Scott,  Rosewal- 

low 
At  a.  Dickson,  Wemys 
At  a.  Barrack,  Forfar 
At  a.  Stewart,  Balga- 

nock 
At  D.  Craik,  DamsiJe 
At  T.  Scott,  I-agastown 
»lrA.  Alexander,Ncwton 
At  J.  Brown,  Lcysmill 
^Ir  J.  Janieson,  Leys 
•fr  A.  Scott,  Marsh 
•fr  J.  Scott,  Waukmills 
ifr  J.  Scott,  Hattomill 
^r  J.  Scott,  Chapclton 
At  },  Sc(^tt,  Bolshan 
»fr  D.  Lan^y lands,  Bal- 


17    0 

0  0 

1  0 


mad  it's 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

6 

10 

6 

10 

6 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

i\x  R.  Scott,  Milldens 
f  r  J.  Morgan,  Grange 

ofConon 
At  R.  Scott,  Turine 
ClackniananJi  ire, 
Lt.  Hoii.  Earl  ol  Mjiis- 

fielJ         -  -  10 

.  F.  E:  ikinc  Esq.  of  Mar  i  o 
jZTX,  SirR.  Abcreroinbic  5 


1  0 

1  0 

1  0 

1  0 

1  0 

1  0 

1  0 

1  0 

11  G 

1  0 

11  6 


1  0 

1  0 

1  0 

1  0 


10     o 
10     o 

5     o 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
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We  are  desired  to  intimate,  that,  as  several  subscription-p2y}ers 
are  not  yet  returned  to  the  Committee  of  Management,  the  subscrip- 
tion will  continue  open  for  some  weeks  longer.  By  tliis  means,  a- 
griculturists  in  every  quarter  may  have  an  opportunity  of  express- 
ing their  gratitude  to  a  man  who  invented  and  brought  to  perfection 
the  most  useful  and  beneficial  implement  'which  belongs  to  their  pro- 
fession. Any  errors  in  the  above  list  will  be  rectified,  when  the  ad- 
ditional names  are  published. 
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ABSTRACT. 

Monthly  Montldy  Monthly                jinnvud 

Dates*     Quantity,  Produce.  Average*               Average* 

1809.         BOJ.LS.  L.        S.      D.  L.     S.     D.                 I..     8.     IX 

November  1 899  43 1 2  1 2     6  155 

December  2253  4780     76  2     2    5x1 

1 8  i  o. 

January       2040  4086     96  20     o-^ 

February    2575  4768    18     o  i   17     ©V^ 

March        2420  4645   12     o  i    18     4t% 

April           1833  3640     60  I    19     8-r\ 

May            2328  4888     60  2     I    1144 

June           2545  S5*S     ^    o  2    3    4r« 

July            1760  3738     6    9  22     sA 

Auguft        25 « 6  5071    17     6  20     3Vt- 

September  2466  4982   11     o  20     ^\i 

O£lober      2275  4520     80  i    19     8** 


t  o 


26,910      J4>95i     29  -  20  iotV 

Quantity,  raluc,  and  aTer-"1  Value.  Aver.  Prod, 

age  price  during  the  fame  1  Bolls.  L.   5.  d.  L.    s.     d. 

number  of  market  days  in  [26730  63114    3   6  2     7     2,t 
the  preceding  feafon         J 

From  the  above  it  appears,  that  the  farmers  of  Eaft  Lothian 
haver,  this  year,  received  eig;ht  thoufand  one  hundred  and  fixty- 
thrce  pounds  Sterling  lefs  money  for  wheat,  than  they  obtained 
for  ne;«rly  the  fame  qu.inti^y  in  the  preceding  year. 
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Letters  from  a  Young  Farmer  to  Mr  Jamieson. — Class  IV. 

Ikcember  1.5. — I  have  the  satisfaction  of  acquainting  you,  that 
I  got  safe  home  from  Barnhill  \  and  that  all  things  had  gone  on 
well  during  my  eight  days*  absence.  Indeed,  my  foreman  ap- 
peared to  h  ive  been  partici^lariy  attentive  to  the  instructions  given 
him  at  my  departure  ;  though,  as  the  weather  remained  steadily 
dry,  they  were  e;isily  followcii  out.  It  is  under  different  circum- 
stances that  abs<"it  mastpfo  sufiVr  most.  They  go  from  home, 
learing  directioiis- -probably  very  proper  ones  at  the  time  they 
delivered,  thoU|;li  quite  irrelevant  when  a  change  of  wea- 
ther 
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ther  occurs.  If  such  directions,  therefoTe,  are  literally  obeyedj 
much  loss  necessarily  ensues.  Hence  the  utility  of  a  head-serr- 
ant,  of  good  capncity  and  sufficient  experience ; — one  who  can 
form  a  new  plan  of  action  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and 
with  precision  apply  it  to  the  different  people  over  whom  he  pes 
sesses  a  temporary  government.  Though  the  abilities  of  my  serv- 
ant were  not  completely  tried  during  my  short  absence,  still  1 
am  inclined  to  think  them  above  an  average.  He  is  sober  and 
steady — qualities  of  great  importance  ;  and,  having  got  rather  \ 
better  education  than  common,  is  free  of  prejudice,  and  eager  tc 
introduce  every  new  improvement  which  has  the  appearance  of  be- 
ing  useful. 

If  any  thing  couid  lessen  the  pleasure  of  the  visit  to  you: 
house,  it  was  the  absence  of  my  father,  who,  you  know,  wai 
unluckily  confined  to  his  room  at  that  time  by  indisposition.  1 
am  happy,  however,  to  acquaint  you,  that  he  is  now  restored  t< 
health,  as  you  will  observe  from  the  enclosed  extracts  of  a  lette* 
sent  mo  yesterday.  It  was  out  of  my  power  to  see  him  on  m; 
return  from  your  house  -,  but,  knowing  his  anxiety  about  the  bu 
siness  which  carried  me  there,  I  wrote  him  immediately.  Ver 
likely,  a  copy  of  my  letter  may  afford  some  satisfaction  to  yoi 
r.nd  your  worthy  family. 

*  Dear  Father, — I  felt  great  concern  at  your  being  unable  t( 
meet  me  at  Barnhill ;  especially  a'  the  business  in  view  was  o 
such  a  nature  as  materially  to  influence  my  future  welfare  am 
happiness.  Upon  my  arrival  at  Barnhill,  Mr  Jamieson  showe< 
me  your  letter,  the  contents  of  which  damped  my  spirits,  am 
certainly  served  to  lessen  the  pleasure  which  otherwise  wouli 
have  been  enjoyed  at  his  hospitable  mansion.  Trusting  you  ar 
now  in  a  convalescent  stat^',  I  proceed  to  detail  the  leading  parti 
ciihrs  of  my  visit,  firmly  convinced  that  you  and  my  mother  mUs 
be  highly  gratified  at  my  meeting  with  such  a  favourable  recep 
tion. 

*  I  found  your  old  friend  in  good  health,  and  as  active  and  at 
tentive  to  business  ns  wlien  I  was  in  his  service.  The  first  am 
second  days  were  spent  in  examining  the  farm,  and  inspect 
\r\-;i^  the  live-stock-;  but  of  these  things  we  will  talk  afterwards 
Wirh  regard  to  the  chief  object  of  my  visit,  suffice  it  to  say 
that,  after  several  conversations  with  Miss  Jamieson,  I  venture^ 
to  disclose  my  sentiments  to  her  father,  who  received  them  in  th 
most  favour**ble  manner.  **  George,  "  8ays  he,  "  I  have  no  ob 
]ection  agimst  receiving  you  as  a  son-in-law,  having  formed 
good  opinion  of  your  principles  and  practice  5  but  you  will  at 
tend,  tiiat,  in  a  matter  of  such  moment  to  my  daughter's  happl 
cessi  I  will  not  presume  to  dictate  to  her  in  the  slightest  wai 
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If  you  can  gain  her  consent,  neither  mine  nor  that  of  Mrs  Ja- 
ra'cson  will  be  wanting.     Indeed,  neither  of  us  were  so  short- 
listed as  to  be  ignorant  of  your  intentions  long  before  they  were 
formally  announced.      One   thinp,   however,   I  must  tell  you, 
vhich  18,   that   my   daughter   will  not   have   a  large  fortune : 
Then  fore,   if  you   are  guided  by  expectations  of  that  nature, 
you  will  be  completely  disappointed.  "     I  quickly  replied,  **  My 
dear  Sir !  it  is  not  money,  but  a  good  wife,  that  I  am  in  quest 
of-    From  my  knowledge  of  your  daughter's  disposition,  I  en- 
*Wain  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  her  making  an  excellent  wife  : 
therefore,    money- matters   siiall   be   left   entirely   to   yourself.  *' 
The  ice  being  thus  broke,   I  applied  to  Miss  Jamieson,  who, 
>n  the  most  agreeable  manner,  referred  me  to  her  parents ;  and 
*  have  the  inexpressible  pleasure  of  acquainting  you,  that  every 
fting  was  soon  arranged.     Mrs  Jamieson,  however,  insists,  that 
J*^c  connexion  shall  be  delayed  for  a  few  months,  so  as  she  may 
?*ve  time  to  prepare  her  daughter's  prfjviding — a  phrase  well  kpown 
*n  your  neighbourhood,  though  likely  unknown  amongst  our  south- 
^""n  neighbours.     To  this  delay  I  was  obliged  to  yield  a  reluctant 
^^Hsent,  being  of  opinion,  that,  after  parties  understand  one  an- 
^^hcr,  no  time  ought  to  be  lost  in  bringing  such  a  business  to  a 
Conclusion. 

*  Be  so  kind  as  let  me  know,  per  return  of  post,  concerning  your 
*^«alth.  And  with  love  to  my  mother,  and  other  relatives,  I  am 
your,'  Sec. 

My  father's  answer  to  the  above  was  highly  gratifying.     After 
Mentioning  that  his  health  was   completely   restored,  he  adds, — 
I  feel  the  most  hcarttolt  satisfaction  at  the  prospect  of  your  con- 
nexion with  such  a  truly  respectable   family — a  circumstance  of 
^hore  importance  to  a  yourg  man  than  generally  imagined.     Mr 
J^miieson  has  been  my  inrimate  and  steady  friend  for  thirty  years. 
Often  have  I  rocclvcd  boi.ofit  from  his  advice  •,  and,  though  bct'i 
^bout  tlie  same  age,  I  have  somehow  or  other  greater  respect  for 
Ills  sentiments  tlian  for  tliose  of  any  other  coteniporary.     He  is 
aiot  only  a  priuioiit,  but   a   pood  man  ;  therefore,  I  must  regard 
your  connexion   with  his  fan^ily  as  tLe  most  fortunate  circum- 
s:anc(?   which  could   befal  you. '      So  speaks  my  worthy  father  ; 
and,  by  doing  so,  increases  the  obligations  which,  from  first  to 
hst,  I  have  been   u!:ti<.T,  to  his  parental  goodness.     After  these 
egctisJTiS,  yoj   will  lllceiy  wish  to  know  what  is  doing  upon  the 
farm.     At  this  timo,  the  detail  shall  be  given  in  a  few  words. 

The  fields  intended  for  summer- fallow  next  year  are  nearly 
ploughed  ;  and,  \vh*i:i  that  work  is  finished,  it  is  proposed  to 
break  up  some  of  the  old  grass  land.  I  formerly  mentioned  that 
fifty  acr.'S  v.ere  in  f:r3ss,  of  different  ages,  last  season,  all  of 
v/!iijh  is  n'« :  inr  to  be  ploughed  for  oats,  except  a  ten  acre  field 
TCL.  M.  NO.  4;.  I  i  that 
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that  is  reserved  for  the  ewes.  Upon  this  field  they  are  to  r 
turnips,  either  during  a  storm  of  frost  and  snow,  or  whi 
spring  season  arrives,  as  it  will  not  be  prudent  to  give  thei 
of  the  young  grasses  till  they  have  dropped  lamb.  As 
haVe  only  lost  two  ewes,  which,  I  presume,  out  of  six 
does  not  exceed  an  average  loss.  The  remainder  are  in  ex< 
condition  ;  and,  having  been  tupped  about  the  end  of  Oc 
may  be  expected  to  drop  lamb  in  the  end  of  March,  or  th 
The  cattle  wintering  in  the  yard  are  thriving  well.  Hil 
they  have  got  only  one  double  cart-load  of  turnips  per  day,  i 
amongst  thirty  beasts,  can  only  be  considered  as  a  tasting, 
undance  of  good  straw  being  furnished,  they  have  been  ki 
good  order  by  that  quantity  of  turnips  \  but,  in  a  few  we 
mean  to  increase  it  to  two  loads. 

I  have  spokeii  to  my  servants,  as  it  is  called  here ;  in 
words,  have  engaged  them  for  another  year,  upon  the  same 
as  formerly.  Upon  the  whole,  each  of  them  has  behaved 
therefore,  no  advantage  could  arise  from  making  a  chan; 
have  not  taken  them  bound  to  provide  vx)r1cers^  as  many  ] 
do ;  considering  such  a  practice  to  be  arbitrary  and  oppr< 
If  a  servant  has  children  capable  of  working,  it  is  fully  mc 
his  interest  that  they  should  earn  wages,  than  it  is  for  that 
master  who  employs  them  :  therefore,  as  voluntary  work  is 
preferred  to  that  which  has  the  appearance  of  being  compc 
I  thought  it  better  to  make  no  agreement  on  this  point,  iFi 
than  that  those  who  were  capable  of  working  are  to  srrve 
preference  to  any  other  person  ;  it  being  always  understood 
for  their  labour,  payment  is  to  be  made,  according  to  the 
given  in  the  neighDourhood.  This  regulation  is  so  fair  an 
sonable,  that  no  servant  can  object  to  it. 

January  10. — A  heavy  snow  storm  came  on  a  few  days 
and  occasioned  the  ewes  to  be  put  upon  turnips  without  > 
As  the  storm  was  preceded  by  a  week  of  frosty  weather 
warning  was  thereby  given  to  draw  a  quantity  of  tuniips, 
cient  for  a  month's  consumption,  and  to  drive  them  to  th' 
of  the  park  where  the  ewes  were  depastured.  From  the 
thus  provided,  my  herd  drives  three  cart-loads  of  turnips 
day,  which  I  find,  from  trial,  to  be  nearly  the  quantity  the 
can  consume.  The  cattle  now  get  two  cart-loads  per  day, 
a  similar  depot  in  the  stack- yarH  :  and,  as  such  storms  rarel 
longer  than  a  month,  I  hope  the  quantity  stored  will  answ 
a  change  of  weather  ensues.  I  have  provided  two  pairs  of 
cylindrical  whcfls  for  driving  turnipts  from  the  field  afLcr\ 
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23  the  ground  must  be  in  a  wet  condition  when  the  storm  gocd 
away. 

To  give  employment  to  tlie  horses^  I  am  preparing  to  empty 
^f  8traw<^yardsy  when  the  whole  materials  therein  accumulated 
^U  be  regularly  mixed  and  prepared  as  dung  for  next  year's  tur- 
°ip  crop.     I  Ao  not  mean  to  pile  up  those  materials  in  the  wayf 
recommended  by  some  people  5  but  to  drive  carts  upon  the  site  of 
^c  middensteady  taking  care  to  spread  the  whole  in  the  most  mi-^ 
*^ute  manner.     Had  the  materials  been  rotted,  or  even  imperfect- 
ly rotted,  a  different  course  would  be  the  preferable  one ;  but 
^ost  of  them  are  nothing  but  straw,  hardly  in  a  wet  state,  there- 
fore could  not  be  manufactured  into  dung  m  the  fashionable  way. 
^e  small  quantity  of  dung  gathered  from  the  stables  and  byrei 
*hall,  however,  be  carefully  interspersed  with  the  layers  of  straw, 
^o  as  fermentation  may  follow.     To  hasten  the  process,  it  is  pro- 
loosed  to  cover  every  layer  from  the  courtine  one  foot  thick  with 
^ow,  which  is  understood  to  be  an  excellent  expedient. 

Most  of  my  neighbours  are  complaining  grievously  of  the  state 
t)f  corn-markets.     They  allege,  and  probably  with  some  Justice, 
that,  while  farmers  have  heavy  war-taxes  to  pay,  which  of  course 
cannot  be  done  unless  increased  prices  are  received  for  their  pro- 
duce, importations  of  grain  from  every  quarter  of  the  world, 
even  from  those  nations  with  whom  we  are  at  deadly  variance,  is 
countenanced  and  encouraged  by  the  Government  of  the  country'. 
Being  at  this  time  little  interested  in  such  discussions,  I  cannot 
say  my  mind  has  been  turned  to  them ;  but  I  shall  commuricate 
the  substance  of  what  a  friend  of  mine  urged  upon  the  subject 
the  other  day  in  a  public  company.     His  antagonist,  a  gentleman 
who  seemed  to  favour  tho  manufacturing  interest,  contended,  that 
farmers  could  not  be  justified  in  complaining  against  the  importa- 
tions from  foreign  countries,  or  of  the  encouragement  given  by 
government  to  such  importations,  so  long  as  importation-rates 
were  below  the  average  of  our  corn-markets ;  because  it  was  to 
be  presumed  every  farmer  held  these  rates  in  view  when  agreeing 
for  his  farm,  and  framed  his  offer  accordingly.      In  opposition  td 
this  doctrine,  my  frieiid   maintained,  that  the  importation- rates 
were  framed  for  peaceable,  not  for  warlike  times  ;  and   that,  if 
the  farmer  was  to  be  subjected  to  war-taxes,  he  undoubtedly  was 
entitled  to  p^irtake  of  one  advantage  hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  grow- 
ers of  home  grain  during  war,  namely,  a  more  limited  impona- 
tion  from  foreign  countries  ;  whereas,  under  the  newfangled  and 
modern  sysrem  of  granting  licenses  for  importing  grain  from  our 
inveterate  fot.'«,    the  home  market  was  inundated  with  foreign 
grain   much  more   tli^n  in  former  times,  when  Brituin  was  at 
peace  with  -ll  the  world.     He  likewise  maintained,  (hat  the  dis- 
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tresses  of  the  farmer  were  much  increased  by  the  particul 
cialtics  of  the  season.  The  calamities  of  a  bad  haivest  r 
submitted  to.  This  he  cheerfully  allowed ;  but,  thoug 
mission  is  due  to  the  dispensation  of  an  all  wise  and  ov( 
Providence,  he  contended,  that  it  was  neither  wise  nor 
the  government  of  the  country  to  adopt  measures  calcu! 
increase  the  calamities  which  had  bef:illen  the  agricultural 
in  consequence  of  the  adversities  of  the  season*  He  ad 
that  it  was  prudent  to  import  foreign  grain  to  a  certain  ex 
as  the  deficiencies  of  the  home  crop  might  be  supplied ;  1 
cidedly  contended,  that,  to  encourage  foreign  importation 
an  unprecedented  extent,  was  a  measure,  under  the  circi 
ces  of  the  case,  calculated  to  beggar  the  majority  of  Brii 
mers  5 — depriving  them,  in  xiumiiirlcss  instances,  of  a  ; 
and  causing  their  grain  to  remain  either  as  a  dead  stock  ii 
or  to  meet  with  a  sale  upon  the  most  disadvantageous  term 
truth  of  these  observations  shall  be  left  for  your  determin: 

February  8  — The  storm  of  frost  and  snow  ceased  last 
and  is  succeeded  by  fine  gmial  weather.  This  favourable 
allows  the  clover  leas  to  be  pbughed ;  and  we  are  bu 
them  'y  though,  till  the  end  of  the  month,  I  do  not  mea 
more  than  one  journey  per  day.  I  intend,  as  soon  as  posi 
ridge  up  the  turnip  land  that  is  cleared,  and  have  it  seed 
wheat.  Since  the  storm  went  away,  two  cart-loads  of 
have  only  been  given  to  the  ewes  per  day;  which  seems  to 
ficient,  there  being  a  considerable  quantity  of  old  fog  sti 
the  pasture-field.  The  cattle  receive  the  same  nun.bcr  of 
and  -are  evidently  on  the  improving  hand.  The  straw- yar« 
completely  emptitd  of  their  contents  during  the  storm  j  a 
large  middens  were  made,  both  of  which  seem  to  be  in  a  i 
state,  throwing  out  a  great  smuke  every  morning,  and  co: 
ing  in  a  gradual  manner.  A  large  quantity  of  snow  wai 
with  the  materials,  which,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  m 
duce  an  important  benefit. 

The  prohibition  against  the  use  of  corn  in  the  distiller! 
occr.sloncd,  of  lat»?,  several  meetings  of  this  county  ;  anc 
paiJ  soir.e  attention  to  the  arguments  used  for  withdraw 
prohibition.  It  is  ri;'.hf  to  st.ue,  tliat  the  adversaries  of  t 
hii)itIon  admit,  in  the  fullest  mnnv:er,  the  propriety  of  pro 
distillation  from  corn,  when  iln.ie  is  a  scarcty  of  that  a 
the  country.  They  contend,  however,  in  the  first  pla« 
barley  and  oats,  the  nrticlcs  uii(  d  in  distilleries,  instead  c 
scarce,  have  b;cn  fiiiiy  tis  plt-nulul  in  Britain,  during  i 
last  years,  as  at  any  former  period  ;  therefore,  that  the  pro 
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was  not  only  nn  unnecessary,  but  a  dangerot^s  measure,  :t"  it  «.r:5 
solely  moTPt  to  prevent  an  evil,  of  which  thtn^  v/.i^  no  reason  to 
enterrain  af^y  apprehension.  In  the  seconcl  pl.tce,  thr:?  t;;?n:le- 
men  contcnl,  that  to  relieve  the  West  India  planter,  ar  t^ii*  ot- 
pense  of  the  British  farmer,  was  the  real  cau^e  of  the  prohibi- 
tion, though  such  a  c  luse  could  not  be  prudently  assigned  by 
those  who  promcied  th;jt  measure.  To  me  t!i're  appcr.rs  no 
doubt  about  the  matter.  In  f  iC,  the  govcrnm.en?  of  Crit.»in,  for 
more  than  a  century,  have  rather  inconsistently  shown  a  qrc.it.r 
desire  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  colonics,  than  to  p^vance 
the  internal  improvement  of  the  parent  country.  I  s'  uli  not 
trouble  you  by  investigating  the  policy  or  impolicy  of  such  a  sys- 
tem, thoucrh  to  that  source  m:iy  be  traced  the  law  which  prohibit- 
ed the  use  of  corn  in  the  distilleries  of  Great  Britain;— a  law, 
wliich  shut  up  on^  of  the  best  markets  f  irmcrs  hid  for  ihe  d'S- 
posfcl  of  their  produce; — a  law,  which  oblicjes  the  Bri'ish  people 
either  to  consume  spirits  of  an  abominable  and  destructive  qu-^.U- 
ty,  or  to  rcfr.iin  from  the  use  of  ihem  nlrogcthrr ;  the  high  duties 
upon  v/holesome  foreign  spirits,  serving  as  elfectually  to  prevent 
three  fourths  of  the  nation  from  using  such  spirits,  as  if  their  con- 
sumption was  expressly  proh  bited  by  an  ordinance  of  King,  Lords, 
and  CommiOns,  in  Parliament  asscniblod. 

March  10. — Il.iving  ridged  up  the  land  cleared  of  turnips,  it 
was  sown  vestcrdny  with  wheat  of  the  autumn  kind  ;  h  ivii  g  re- 
solved, as  formerly  intimated,  to  have  notliin;;  to  do  with  th^i  va- 
rieties of  spring  or  summer  wheat,  so  anxiously  patronized  and 
recommended  by  t!ie  Board  of  Agriculture.  The  wheat  was  ac- 
companied with  graas-sec-ds,  thouj;h  some  of  my  n?i^h  hours  think, 
if  they  vejijetate  soon,  damage  may  be  sustained  from  the  April 
frosts.  Of  this  1  emertain  no  apprehension  ;  rcmemborii  g,  when 
in  your  ser;ice,  of  the  like  practice  being  extensively  followed 
without  any  (lis.n! vintage.  No  more  than  five  acres  of  the  tur- 
nips are  yet  removed  ;  so,  about  seven  acres  of  th'*m  and  ruta 
baga  remain  for  sprin  ▼  consumption  ;  which,  supposing  the  ewes 
to  get  the  supply  hitherto  given,  will  fully  carry  on  the  cattle  till 
the  season  of  |.'.ns3  arrives.  All  :!ie  grass  land  is  now  ploughed, 
and  tomiO:ruv/  I  mean  to  prepare  th^*  bean  lard  for  drilling.  On 
these  accowr.ts,  we  arc  now  going  two  journies  per  day,  though  it 
13  c!iG:ul:  to  n;.;k:^  oi't  nine  hcurs  woik  in  the  field.  The  cUy^ 
however,  is  ^\ra.!u;iily  l.?n;];thcning,  and  next  week  there  will  be 
no  c'ilticulfv  hi  makijv.;  out  the  full  time.  The  weather  bving 
dry,  I  propose  to  cvo::-pI('i:i/h,  in  the  first  pljce,  the  land  th.it  was 
ridgeti  I'p  i  ;si  \V;:rf  r.  1  Lio  being  done,  we  shall  harrow  it ;  then 
Jrili  it  up  5  and,  y.:-,r  the  cccd  is  deposited,  reverse  the  drills,  so 
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as  the  seed  may  be  covered.  The  success  of  these  complicated. 
processes  depends  entirely  upon  the  weather ;  therefore,  no  tim^ 
shall  be  lost  in  carrying  them  into  execution.  The  other  field;^ 
intended  for  beans^  8h.ili  only  get  one  ploughing,  after  being  com- 
pletely harrowed.  They  were  cross-ploughed  in  November,  andIL 
it  is  proposed  to  run  the  drill-barrow  after  the  third  plough.  This 
comparative  trial  will  serve  to  ascertain  which  of  the  n)ethods  is 
best,  though,  prima  facie,  it  appears,  the  more  work  that  can  be 
^iven  to  land  in  the  spring  months,  so  much  cleaner  must  it  be 
for  the  succeeding  crop  of  wheat,  providing  it  is  in  proper  condi* 
tion  when  the  work  is  performed. 

Wlionever  the*  bean  land  is  seeded,  it  is  proposed  lo  sow  the 
cats,  though,  probably,  part  of  that  work  may  be  undertaken, 
should  the  weather  be  such  ar.  to  interrupt  the  processes  of  pie- 
5?aring  and  sowing  the  bcnn  land.     Some  of  the  land  plouglied 
from  grass,  will  require  a  good  deal  of  harrowing,  especially  what 
is  of  clay  soil,  and  was  ploughed  after  the  storms  of  frost  and 
snow.     The  liorses,  however,  being  fresh,  and  all  in  good  condi- 
tion, I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  getting  on  full  as  fast  as  any 
of  my  neighbours.     Indeed,  if  I  do  not  get  faster  on  this  season 
than  other  people,  it  would  be  impracticable  to  execute  the  work 
of  the  farm  afterwards,  without  the  aid  of  another  pair  of  horses. 
I  have  no  corn  to  thrash,  and,  of  course,  none  to  drive  to  market, 
— operations  which  would  require  one  day  in  the  we^k  to  exe- 
cute ;  therefore,  I  must  be  either  overstocked  this  year,  or  under- 
stocked the  next  one,  if  the  same  strength  is  kept  in  both  seasons. 

When  mentioning  the  horses,  I  may  inform  you,  that  one  of 
them  was  lately  attacked  with  a  violent  inflimma'ory  cholic,  the 
cause  of  which  I  cannot  assign,  as,  to  my  knowledge,  he  had  got 
nothing  but  his  usual  food,  and  had  performed  no  more  than  his 
ordinary  share  of  labour.  I  ordertd  the  farrier  to  bleed  hir:i  in  the 
first  instance,  and  then  to  administer  a  dose  of  laudanum.  As 
the  complaints  were  not  thereby  abated,  I  directed  injections  to  be 
given,  (which  were  absolutely  necessary,  as  he  could  not  get  any 
passage  backward),  and  then  to  batlie  him  completely  with  blan- 
kets soaked  amongst  warm  water.  I  sat  by  him  the  whole  of  the 
first  nizht ;  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  servant,  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vent the  injury  often  sustained  from  tumbling  and  rolling  under 
the  pain  of  such  an  agonizing  trouble.  Next  morning  the  horse 
was  not  much  better ;  and,  as  he  s-eadily  refused  all  sustenance, 
cither  of  meat  or  drink,  unless  ad«ninistered  by  the  horn,  the  far- 
rier gave  him  up.  It  is  an  old  saying,  that  so  long  as  there  is  life 
there  is  hope  ;  so  I  determined  every  thing  should  be  done  for 
the  relief  of  the  horse  which  couid  be  thought  of.  The  farrier  was 
therefore  directed  to  back- rake  iiim  repeatedly,  and  to  administer 

fresh 
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■Wh  iiqections.  Two  servants  were  appointed  to  attend  constantly 
V  the  stable,  and  to  rub  hina  heartily  about  the  belly  whenever  he 
ctood  upright.  A  small  quantity  of  boiled  barley  was  al^o  ^iven 
^▼vry  hoar  by  the  horn ;  and  some  meal  and  warm  water,  in  which 
•  little  nkrc  was  mixed,  were  given  in  the  like  manner.  Not- 
withstanding of  the  farrier's  predictions,  our  patient  showed  signs 
of  convalescence  on  the  fourth  day  ;  and  by  a  continuance  of  care, 
appeared  quite  well  in  the  week  afterwards.  I  used  him  ;;ent!y 
'or  some  time,  and  now  he  is  as  stout  and  healthy  as  any  horse  lu 
the  stable. 

Matrh  30. — I  hrve  now  finished  the  lowing  of  oats  and  beans, 
and  am  quite  satisfied  with  the  appearance  of  ^he  fields  after  be- 
ing harrowed.     I  had,  however,  to  roll  part  of  the  bean  land,  in  or- 
der to  m Ae  it  decent  to  the  eye  in  the  mean  time,  and  fit  for  the 
horse-hoe  afterwards,  thi.ugh  I  am  not  sure  whetbcT  the  crop  may 
be  benefited  by  such  a  process.     I  have  likewise  sown  three  acres 
of  tares,   m  be  cut  as  green  food  betwixt  the  two  crops  of  clover, 
and  mean  to  sow  other  two  acres  in  a  fortnight,  under  an  impres- 
sion, that  when  the  second  crop  of  clover  fails  (and  it  /Iocs  fail 
in  p'irticular  seasons,  upon  the  very  best  land),  it  is  almost  im- 
practicable to  carry  on  the  work  cf  a  firm  without  such  a  succc- 
daneum.     The  oat  fields,  upon  the  whole,  took  on  a  gocd  skin, 
though  some  of  them  required  five  double  tirr-  s  cf  tlie  Jiairow 
before  the)  were  sufTiciintiy  puivcriz^d.     'Iliey  are  ^^ll  ne;irly  wh- 
?er-furrowod,  and  the  cros^  furrows  are  digged  our  with  tiic  ^p.ido. 
I  was  careful  :o  seltct  oats  ti  r  seed,  which  were  pure  ami  una- 
duUer  ttd.     Those  purchctsed  were  chiefly  of  the  potato  variety, 
which,  in  my  ^umbio  opinion,  is  fir  sujrcrior  to  any  oiher,   when 
tiown  upon  IrtsJi  ar^d  rich  boils.     Ten   acres  cf  the  thin  clay  soil 
are,  howcrv.  r,  sown  with  what  is  called  Angus  oatii,  thi:  kir.j  that 
field  not  in  condition  to  carry  a  full  crop  of  the  oiiicr  sort. 

A  f 'W  of  rlio  c'vvcs  have  dropped  l.tinh  ;  and  it  biiinjj  absolute- 
ly ne^es.-arv  timr  ih-.'v  :.houid  no'.v  be  n'ljUKV.iv  atteidcd,  I  h.iv/ 
onlcreii  llie  siiepiK-rd  lo  remain  the  whole  dav»  and  as  muci*  of 
thenij;jht  as  pos-.il)ie,  witli  t'.eni  in  ti^e  fi;.l(^  I  prop'^sorAXt  vvcck 
to  r«.*move  :;il  i:i.:t  are  innbrvl  from  il.j  old  pi^rure  ;ielJ,  aril  to 
put  them  up.ir.  lKl*  ycuiiij  prasse-;  thirJiins:  uws  the-  best  v/.iy  cf 
givi«:jT  a  full  t'ljply  ol  ns.k  ro  tb^  hw.':,:^.  A  cariicad  ex  ruta 
bij.i  sIm'I,  K)Vv''vcr,  he  v;\'iii  earli  rj^ht,  so  iop>;  ?-i  ne-'tltd  ; 
ti).»ujh  1  a'.v,iu  Vo:»d,  il  :i;?  wnrl-er  ccntir.ues  lavoiir::bic,  rl  a'- 
auxMi.iTv  ar'iv'Ie  rn.i  5001;  bo  will  o.rjv.  p,  the  appe.iriince  of  tva^ 
you  u.  ^''J  s  b  r  Vcr**  riLn^iiirtr.  i  mean  to  allot  foirv  acre> 
cf  ;:r:';.s,  -rj  li  »'  Ut:-i  i.u-t-.r.c,  lor  ih?  «.".ves ;  v.hich  is  one  acre  uf 
gras^  ICT  :...  :c  --'.v:^.      A-i  riu*  I.r.'".bs  ',\rQ  t-kcn  av.-ay,  ilila  (juaitti- 

i  i   J.  '  ty 
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ty  shall  be  lessened  accorclinjij  to  the  season  ;  but,  at  all  events,  1 
liop'.*  it  wi!l  bo  in  my  nowv^r  to  S'Axe  ten  acres  for  soilincr  in  the 
c:i  i  of  July,  havi:-!^:  found  last  year  the  inconvenience  of  wanting; 
j:rc'c:n  v;vass  at  tliut  ptrriod.  If  I  do  not  need  it  for  sniliii}^,  the 
iiitoriujtlve  of  nukin^y  it  into  liay  r^^niains  ;  and  in  one  or  other  of 
the-'?  way?,  the  grass  cm  bo  us?d  v/ith  advanr^Ke, 

Tho  I.uul  intoiuled  for  potpiocs,  rut.i  batja  and  turnips,  this  year, 
is  now  getting  a  cross  fiurow,  and  stands  iriuch  in  need  of  a  rip- 
pine^  up,  being  in  mr.ny  p.:rts  very  f.'.ll  of  quickens.  Perhaps  the 
iicKls  intended  for  tliese  roots  ni.iy  coiuain  \j3  acres,  or  thereby ; 
liioiui'i*  as  there  is  much  foul  lan<l  in  tlie  firr.i,  rrarly  the  like 
t]iuntity  v'ill  remain  to  be  summer-fallov/cd.  I  ho;>e  this  ar- 
rangen:e:)t  will  meet  with  your  r.pprobatio ',  though  contrary  to 
the  one  ori;.-;:n.dJy  chalked  out ;  which,  in  fact,  coald  not  be  -ex- 
CinU'?d  in  t^e  firs*^  inptar.ce.  You  will  be  so  good  as  attend,  that 
the  whole  ii.'J  ao-t  j  rhat  :.re  meant  for  turnips,  &c.  are  of  soil  ad- 
rii'^  iMy  calculated  f^  "  these  crops  ;  hence,  you  v/ill  recognise  the 
proDiloty  of  (  Atendin^'  -heir  culture  a«^  far  as  possible.  By  doing  so, 
tl^e  farm  will  h-^  pniible'l  to  keep  a  h^g'.'  s!ock  of  cattle  and  sheep 
iiext  seaion  ;  a  v:ircumsr  incc  of  the  fir.t  importance  in  every  situ- 
iitinp,  becaute  'n  no  oiher  w.iy  cm  a  farm  be  so  speedily  and  sub- 
stantially enrir!j('(!.  Vp  assured,  hfuvever,  if  the  ground  cannot 
be  prepared  iii  a  hu.-^'.ai-.'m»::.iike  manner,  that  such  a  quantity  of 
turnips  shall  not  be  culti^a^ed.  Ft  is  my  wish  to  do  every  thing 
well,  and  ircw-^v  to  T^ror.pt  ni-shing  any  plans  further  than  war- 
3T.  ucd  by  cxi'tir.j^  circurist:  nces  The  extent  of  ground  propos- 
ed to  i-;e  turnipp  ':1  ^.r^.d  Gu^^i-.TiT-f allowed,  viz.  70  acres,  certainly 
exceeds  th?  wcr::  i:>ua]ly  performed  by  five  ploughs  ;  but,  as  I 
Vv'i-l  get  e:;riy  at  I'lv?  piougliing,  and  am  not  to  drive  any  lime  this 
ccrson,  I  do  not  ilti-pvir  of  arconi.^lisljin'^  tlie  undertaking.  At 
;;!1  evciitr.,  1  will  rur.'-.a"'?  or  lure  additional  strength,  rather  than 
£ui^-:r  the  r.^.dicdl  v/or!:  of  c!  a'^ing  tlu^  ground  to  be  imperfectly 
c::ccuted.  It  is  a  niat?vip.l  obj  'ct  with  every  incoming  tenant,  to 
put  his  land  in  cri!:r  ?•:,  iwx  ao  possible  ;  and,  under  the  influence 
of  tliid  impr?osi()n,  I  \v\\  \j\  to  pyi'ic?  an  exertion  this  year,  which 
cft-rwarci'^,  1  tn;  *^,  \s.\\  !;e  aUo.vnl  t  unTiecossary.  To  dung  the 
v.'holt'  I'v.icl  pvop  >:c;.l  to  l:j  turnipp-.-d  and  fallowed,  will  be  im- 
practic  bl:*  \  but  \\\  i;j.;s-^'3ds  are  to  be  sown  with  the  corn  crop 
v/Iiicli  rol'  )..•;:,  t'vj  v.  r.it  of  inan-ire  may  in  some  respects  be  com- 

P.-k'i'-.'i*---*,-]    1', -•     ■■■'•;       ■..■'    -I    r,     <  ''iv->'r^'> 

y//  ri!  IS.- — Tii:*  r-.v'  j  are  all  lambed,  and  tor  several  days  have 
boon  led  ei:iii».!y  'V'^n  tlie  young  g^as^^r?.  From  ll6  ewos,  the 
nu'v.bor  tl.,'.t  r<\v..":nj  (four  Ir.vliig  di^'d  in  winter  ;i*id  sprirvj), 
1  have  1  jj  ia:;i!:i;  3  ii:o5t  of  whoir.  arc  licrdthy  a;id  thriving.     Tiie 
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^pUA  fieMS)  indeed,  are  good|  yielding  a  full  bite ;  and, 
the  weather  continue  temperate  and  dry,  there  is  every  p 
of  bringing  the  young  stock  to  market  in  a  month,  or  t 
We  had  one  bad  night  nt  the  throngest  of  the  lambing-tirae 
caused  three  new  dropped  hmbs  to  perish  ;  but,  if  the  like 
again,  I  am  resolved  to  bring  the  whole  home  to  the  stac 
where  they  will  be  completely  sheltered. 

At  this  advanced  period  of  the  season,  I  thought  it  pru 
take  up  the  ruta  baga,  and  get  the  ground  thereby  prepa 
barley.  After  cutting  off  the  tops  in  the  field,  which  wei 
to  the  cattle  as  fast  as  they  could  use  them,  the  roots  were 
home,  and  piled  in  the  stack-yard.  The  quantity  that  rei 
loaded  105  carts  ;  so  I  will  be  in  no  want  of  green  food 
<attlc  till  the  season  of  cutting  grass  arrives  ;  which,  accoi 
present  appearances,  will  be  about  the  last  week  of  May 
cattle  are  in  a  thriving  state  ;  and  after  a  month's  soiling, 
expected  to  be  in  condition  for  the  butcher. 

The  field  which  carried  ruta  baga,  was  prepared  for  bai 
mediately  after  the  roots  were  removed.  It  was  cross- pi 
first,  then  harrowed  and  rolled,  and  afterwards  ridged  \ 
sown  with  barley  and  grass- seeds.  It  looks  tolerably  well 
eye  ;  though,  unless  moisture  is  soon  received,  the  seed  n 
getate  imperfectly.  This  is  a  defect  which  accdhipanies  t 
tern  of  feeding  in  April  ami  May,  not  to  be  removed  unle 
storing  is  resorted  to.  I  have  sown  the  fallow  wheat-fiel< 
grass-seeds,  and  given  tliem  a  substantial  harrowing.  Par 
land,  where  the  wheat  plants  appeared  loose  at  the  loot,  w 
rolled  ;  though  I  know  you  are  not  an  advocate  for  rollii 
that  has  bin  through  winter  under  the  harrow  proces* 
seeds  were  sown  ia  the  same  proportions  as  last  year.  la 
thick  seeding  seems  at  all  times  aHviseable. 

Havinp^  now  fiaished  seed-work,  I  shall   detail  the  ex 
land  under  the  several  crops,  &c.  ;  which  at  one  jjlance  wi 
you  the;  ".y-tem  adopted  for  tins  season.     The  farm  is  not 
shape;  tlvrcfore,  the  mode  of  cropping   suggested   in  a 
li?tter,  CO  aid  not  iit  this  tia?o  be  precisely  followed. 
Wheat — uftv?r  summer  failow  -  -  -  3 

•after  bears  -  -  -  S 

rti'cer  turnips  -  -  -  , 

B.irley — after  turnips  and  ruta  baga 

Oats  —after  gra?s  -  -  -  -  - 

Beans — after  ha  oats  -  -  .  - 


Carry  over 
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Brought  over  -  16 

Tarts — after  ditto  -  ...  -  . 

Potatoes,  ruta  baga  and  turnips— intended  to  be  taken  after 

wheat  and  Ita  oats  -  -  -  S 

Summer  fallow — after  wheat  -  -  _  jj 

Old  pasture  -  -  -  -  .  i 

Clover  and  rye-grass — sown  last  year  with  fallow  wheat      40 
Ditto         -        -  ditto  with  barley        -         -  10 

—  5 
Fractions  of  the  several  fields 

Acres        -        SO 
It  was  once  my  intention  of  giving  a  particular  account  of  tli 

expense  required  to  stock  and  cultivate  the  farm  to  this  dat< 

But  observing  that  this  letter  has  already  rufi  to  a  great  length, 

must  confine  myself  to  an  abstract  detail  of  that  expense,  withoi 

going  into  the  iniuuiiit:  thereof- 
Ploughing,   harrowing,    roiling  and  hand- gathering 
turnip  and  fallow  land  last  year,  before  the  term 
of  entry  -  .  -  - 

Grass- seeds  for  .GO  acres  -  -  . 

10  plough  horses,  at  55  guineas  each 

1  old  horse,  as  af  supernumerary 

i  saddle  horse  -  -  - 

3  milch  cows  •  -  -  - 

Ploughs,  harrows,  carrs,  rollers  and  other  implements  1C5 

Saddler's  account  for  harness,  &c. 

Sacks,  ropes.  Sec, 

Balance  of  arbitration  with  outgoing  tenant,  and  ex- 
pense thereof  -  -  -  23  12 

Cleaning  turnips,  filling  dung,  spreading  lime,  and 

other  incidental  expenses,  last  summer  -  35     0 

Allowance  to  7  servants  for  harvest  maintenance  last 
year,  3  firlots  of  meal  each — Indey  h^  bolls,  :.t  24s. 

Expense  of  altering  and  improving  the  dwellinghouse 

Furniture  purchased,  independent  of  linens,  &c.  from 
my  mother  -  -  -  - 

Horse-corn  last  summer 

Ditto  from  September  last  to  this  date,  120  bolls,  at 

24s.  -  -  -  .  144     0 

Corn  for  7  servants,  one  year,  at  l7  bolls  each — hidc^ 

1J9  bolls,  at  28s.  -  -  -  166   12 

Smith,  wright  and  saddler  for  one  year  -  45     0 

Lime  purchased  last  sumn-.cr  -  -  70     0 

Carrv  over        -         L.  1945   11 


L.  50 

10 

50 

0 

577 

iO 

20 

0 

(?0 

0 

4S 

0 

S  1C5 

0 

52 

10 

14 

5 

6 

6 

52 

10 

300 

0 

64 

16 
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Brought  over  -  L.  194'5  11    0 

Scednrorn,  viz.  64  bolls  wheat,  at  458.  L.  144    0    O 

6  ditto  barley,  at  32$.         9  12     0 

38  ditto  oats,  at  28s.     -     53     4    O 

50  ditto  beans,  at  30s.        75    0    0 

5  ditto  tares,  at  50s.  12  10    0 

294     6    0 

^«;a$8.8eed8,  this  year,  for  50  acres  -  -         50    0    O 

Window  tax,  horse  tax,  &c.  -  -  25    0     0 

Incidental  expenses,  last  winter,  to  this  date         -  10    0     0 

fi  score  of  ewes,  at  33/.  -  .  -  198     0    0 

||^«tot8  for  wintering,  at  15/.  -  -  450     0     0 

household  expenses  since  Whitsunday,  as  per  book     120    O    0 

In  3092  17     0 
_  To  which  may  be  added, 

^P^nse  of  thrashing-machine,  fanners,  fir- 
*^ts,  and  other  barn  implements  not  vet 
„  Valued  -  -  .  L.  120    0    0 

*JOf5e-corn  till  harvest,  70  bolls,  at  25s.     87   iO     0 
J^Ousehold  expenses  till  ditto  -  50     0     0 

^y^idental  expenses  in  summer  -  30     0    0 

*^^rvest  expenses  -  -  100    0    0 

387  10     0 


L.  3480     7     0 


From  the  above,  it  appears,  that  a  farm,  fuch  as  mine,  cannot 
oe  ftockr-H,  in  a  fubftantial  manner,  at  a  Icfs  fum  than  1  il.  12% 
per  Scotch  acre,  or  9I.  5s.  6c!.  Sterling  per  Engllfli  acre.  Indeed, 
the  tenant  of  O.ich  a  farm  ought  to  poflVfs  an  additional  fum  at 
the  outfet,  otherwife  he  Hands  a  chance  of  being  fliort  of  money 
before  !  is  firfl  ye^^r's  rent  is  paid,  few  farms  being  capable  of 
paying  full  rent  in  thf^  firil  inflance. 

It  mav  prot  ..h!y  be  alleged,  that  the  profits  on  cattle  kept  du* 
ring  thr  firfl:  funimtr,  ;ind  thofe  that  may  be  gained  from  the 
live  flock  of  t}  i'^'  yt^r,  ou^li*^  to  be  deducted  from  the  above  fum 
of  capiral  llock,  as  tl.efe  pre Tirs  will  be  in  hand  before  the  period 
arrive  when  r!  e  account  is  tiTiiftied.  Though  this  is  true,  flill, 
it  will  not  Warrant  fuch  a  deduction  from  the  amount  of  (lock ; 
becr.ufe  thcfe  pre  fit 8  rrud  be  appropriated  to  the  fund  out  of 
which  the  firit  year's  rent  is  to  be  defrayed — a  fund  almoll,  in 
every  cife,  a  finrt  one  ;  therefore,  (landing  more  in  need  of  aid, 
fhan  c.'p  bit*  of  giving  any  affillance  to  fupply  a  deficiency  of 
original  iiockr 

N':xt 
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Next  week,  it  is  my  intention  of  being  at  B.imhiil,  wlien  wc 

•1*    .      IT  ^l-      /"  -. »  XT  'C      -.1_  *    1  •  ■• 


nil  talk  ever  thefe  matters.     N.iy,  more,  if  thf»  prmndtJig   is  all 
cady,  or  nearly  nil  rv?acly,  I  truft,  that  a  bufinefs  upon  which  the 
..appinefs  of  my  life   in   a   gr(*at  meafurc  depends,  will  bs  con- 
cluded to  the  fuisfaflion  of  all  parties,  and  of  none  more  than 

Your  Friend  and  Servant. 


w 

re 

hap 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

A  XtTjj  Method  of  Yu^.-fntr  Ifot's-es  in  Thraslhig  Machines. 

IViUi  a  Figure. 
Sir, 

I  TAKE  the  ribrrfy  of  AnJino:  you  a  draft  and  defcription  of 
a  new  method  of  yokinc;  Iiorfcs  in  a  Thr.i(hing  Machine,-  which, 
I  truft,  may  be  ace-  pt.ihle  to  tlu»  readers  of  your  Magazine.  The 
following  are  fon.v*  of  the  a<i  vantages  arlfing  from  it — Fir  ft,  The 
motion  of  tlie  mao!:int  13  drly  n-gv.l\tc»1  ;  fecond,  The  draught  of 
each  hcrfe  is  prv^portioned  to  bis  (trength  ;  thirdly,  A  driver  is 
not  required  to  dirctl  tlu*  horf/s  whrn  cnpioyed  in  the  machine. 

Tl  e  lirift  is  reprorTt/d  as  if  the  horfe  wis  worked  in  Hiafts,  but 
the  p! '»n  nv.iy  bd  cafil.-  rollowrd  wfcn  he  works  with  a  pole  and 
fvvir.gle  tree  \  the  only  .ih.-ration  in  th.it  cafe  being  to  fubllitutc 
a  pulley  in  pli\ce  of  t!ic  liook  into  which  the  fwin^'Je  tree  is  fixed  ; 
which,  to^^ethcr  with  a  rope  fiillencd  to  the  fwingle  tree,  and 
pr.flir^  over  the  pulley,  anfwers  the  purpofe  completely.  At  the 
end  oi  tliis  rope,  a  weight  mull  he  hung  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not 
to  toucli  ths  grcund  whtn  the  horfo  is  li.mding,  while,  at  the  fame 
time,  it  allows  the  fwingle  tree  to  come  to  the  pulley,  and  pre- 
vent the  weight  from  touching  the  horfe.  But,  I  need  not  take 
up  your  time,  by  d^  tailing  furtNer  particulars  of  this  new  inven- 
tion, the  fcvcral  p:rts  thereof  b^nng  fully  explained  in  the  accom- 
panying d.'fciiptii.n. 

My  ch"'  f  iluJy  throiv'^h  life  has  been  to  improve  agricultural 
impleniv Tits  ;  on  whicli  u^joount,  fome  fl.itcerir.g  marks  of  appro- 
batIo:i  havf  been  bfllcw  tl  upon  me  by  th.e  gentlemen  of  this 
cou^.ity,  who  hive  !::.:1  f"!!  opportunities  of  afcertaining  the  merit 
of  th.'  in-'j.rovcrr.ep.ts  v/xiaIi  i  h:;vo  dcvlkd.  The  liberal  patron- 
age thus  b  (lowfd,  irr.prcirt:s  my  mind  with  the  deepcil  grati- 
tude, and  iiurciif.  1  th.c  il.iire  l-jng  eiucrtaliiod  of  bcncfiring  the 
hufb.mdm.-.n,  by  tl.e  ordtruclio!!  of  fucii  in)pl:  menis  as  tend  to 
facilitate  his  nu.v.'.i\;iis  and  ctriip-icatL-d  cp:i\.tior.s.     I  am. 

Your,  Sec. 

John  Gladstones. 
':adl€  Duu-las,  '10 !h  S-v! ember,  IS  10. 

Descrij[iiion 
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Description  of  the  Figure  alluded  to  in  the  above  Lvt'er. 

A,  is  the  fliaft,  to  w!iir.h  rire  fixed  :he  wheel,  an  J  the  arms  or 
lev'irs,  B.  B,  by  wiich  th<f  horfes  drive  the  m:ichiiu. 

C,  C,  C  C,  arc  Til  ifrs  Hvoi  in  the  arms  B,  B,  in  the  lower  end 
of  each  of  wiiich  is  a  mf,nifc  at  C,  containing  a  pulley. 

r,  r,  r,  r,  are  the  huuks  by  which  tlic  horles  draw,  in  a  direc- 
tion fmin  wed  to  Cad. 

II,  II,  ar.T  -.vcii^^its,  coiififtinj;  of  a  barrH  with  ftoncs  in  ir, 
each  fufp'^nded  by  th^  ropes  S  and  D,  paffing  along  the  arm  B 
on  the  fide  towards  the  hinder  part  of  the  horfo. 

The  rope  S  goes  over  a  pulh^  at  G,  imd  h  faftencd  to  the 
ho;:k  E.  riie  rope  1)  goes  over  a  puUcy  in  tlie  end  of  the  hook 
E  *,  after  which  its  two  ends  pifs  over  two  pu!lr)s  where  the  two 
ihafl;^  C,  C,  join  the  arm  B  \  wricncc  they  go  d:iwn  llie  ihifts, 
and,  cich  jioin^j  ov.  r  a  pulley  fi^td  in  th/ moTiire  at  C,  pAlles 
tl-roii/h  tije  monif/  to  the  oihcr  fi-Iv*  of  the  :ir  n,  where  it  ii  fail- 
cncl  by  tlie  hook,  r,  to  tic  horfis  hems.     Now, 

JSincc  the  ropes  S,  I),  by  which  the  Wi'i^ht  II  is  fufpcnded, 
pafll-i  along  the  arm  B  and  the  fliaft  C,  ahogcthcr  on  the  fide  to- 
wards the  liiitder  p^rt  of  the  horfe  till  it  comes  to  the  mortise  at 
C,  through  which  it  palV  s  to  the  other  fiJe  ;  therefore, 

When,  by  drawitjg  by  the  hooks  r,  r,  the  liorle  riifes  the 
weight  H  from  the  piriform  I,  and  keeps  it  fufpcndcd,  a  force 
equal  to  the  weight  mull  a£l  on  the  fliafts  C,  C,  in  the  direction 
in  which  the  horf*  mov  8.     Again, 

Since  each  hone  ac^s  in  turning  the  macliine,  with  a  force 
juft  equal  to  what  balances  or  fufpcnds  his  own  weight ;  there- 
lore. 

The  draugh.t  of  any  horfe  may  be  either  incrrafed  or  dimi- 
nidicd  at  pL'iUir^*,  by  putting  more  ilonos  into  his  barrel,  or  tak- 
ing a  part  out  cf  it. 

The  platform  I,  I,  ferves  for  the  weights  to  reft  upoa  when 
the  horfcs  lb;  ul  a\  Ci;K*. 

The  pulK  y  at  C  mull  be  m.idi:  to  turn  like  a  bed  caftor;  which 
is  elTocied  by  iixi-:g  tlie  pul!«'y  in  a  block  w}  ich  (urns  upon  a 
centrs.'.  By  th  s  conlliuil^^iiv.i,  \\\-.  dircclion  of  thr»  pulley  will  al- 
ways comply  with  the  pon:ion  ol  the  l>^'.rfu'*ri  ih^niidtr. 

In  the  ccairfo  i^f  prru^icc,  I  liav?  found  ih'.t  iron  chain?,  con- 
ftru/lLd  like  tiic  cluiia  of  a  w.itch,  I  til  n'u*:;i  i  .:j^?r  ilian  ropes. 

N  is  a  \VLi;;lit  f:irp;iii:.d  by  the  cord  K,  whii.h  prdTcS  over  the 
pulic;  I,  I,  I»  t.*  tnce  tln\):i.;h  tl^.e  wail  ?.t  L.  ar.»l  r\^x  the  i.-uUoy  l\ 
under  v.'j.iLli  it  ii  f.ituiv.d  to  ih.- fwivcl  t.  Ti:rou;;h  tJie  e\c  of 
the  f'vv.vcl  p:\ii.s  an  iro.i  rod,  dcicjading  thror^:h  the  centra  of  the 
axle  or  gudi^ev?n  j:  Q. 

Ta 
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To  the  lower  end  of  the  iron  rod  is  fixed  a  cord,  X,  for  each- 
horfe,  which  pafics  under  a  pulley  at  S. 

After  leaving  the  pulley  at  S,  the  cord  is  directed  by  anoth 
pulley  placed  at  a,  in  the  lower  end  of  the  (haft  a,  b,  fo  as  tc^ 
rt;eet  the  horfe  in  the  direflion  of  his  courfe,  and  is  faftcned  tc* 
his  head  in  the  manner  of  a  halter  or  bridle.  Tlie  Ihaft  a»  h,  ma]f^ 
be  fixed,  either  to  the  end  of  the  next  arm  of  the  machine,  of 
to  tbe  end  of  another  (haft  extending  outwards  from  the  fla^ 
which  goes  between  the  arm  B  and  the  next  arm.     Now, 

Since  the  iron  rod  to  which  the  cord  X  is  fixed  turns  fjecly 
round  in  the  fwivel  t,  the  revolving  motion  of  the  arm  B  has  no 
effect  in  drawing  the  cords  either  towards  a  or  I,  I,  I ;  and,  confc- 
quently,  neither  tends  to  raife  nor  lower  the  weight  N.     But, 

If  the  length  of  the  cord  is  fo  adapted,  that  the  weight  N  will 
be  jud  capable  of  refting  on  the  board  Y,  when  the  horfe  hns 
prefled  fo  far  forward  towards  a,  as  to  exert  fuificient  force  upon 
the  macbinb,  it  is  evident,  that  if  he  falls  never  fo  little  back- 
ward from  that  pofition,  he  mud  pull  the  cord  with  him  frotn 
1,1,1  towards  a,  and,  confequently,  raife  the  weight  from  the 
board,  and  overcome  a  force  equal  to  its  weight  at  his  head,  fo 
lonp:  as  his  pofition  keeps  it  fufpended.     Hence, 

The  head  of  the  horfe  will  always  be  pulled  forward  by  the 
action  of  the  weight  N,  as  by  a  pcrfon  leading  him,  fo  long  as 
lie  is  not  quite  forward  to  the  proper  drawing  pofition. 

The  rod  c,  d,  extends  through  the  opening  of  the  fwivel  t,  and 
turns  on  a  nail  at  p,  in  fome  part  of  the  roof,  fo  as  the  end,  d, 
rif^s  and  falls  freely  with  the  fwivel ;  but  will  not  allow  the  fwi- 
vel to  turn  round,  fo  as  to  twid  the  cord,  if  it  (hould  happen  at 
any  time  that  the  rod  does  not  turn  quite  freely  in  the  fwivel. 

When  the  machine  is  intended  to  (lop,  the  weight  N  muft  be 
lifted  and  placed  on  the  board  O ;  whereby  the  horfe  will  be  en- 
abled to  fall  freely  back,  and  allow  the  weight  H  to  reft  on  the 
platform  I,  I. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

Co7%es.pondencc  bci'ii^ixt  Sir  J Jni  S:'!i'tr^  Bart,  and  Mr  Wight ^ 

Onni>t..:. 
Sir, 

In  a  Treatife  on  the  Iltilb  iulry  ^f  !'!  v-'m;,,!,  a  few  copies  of 
which  wor'»  circulated  by  Sir  J'^^m  Si^.cl'':,  i).:rr.,  foniC  informa- 
tion refiM-diMg  tli(*  III.*  ifps  and  TenK^N  di  J-c  '  it .:«?  of  (")r..-iilon 
was  inferred,  wl^ch  having  bci,  .is  ;  cu/'v  trive  i,  p:i\e!j  ar.d  un^ 
propcrli/  stated f  ^^roduccd  a  corrcfponJ.;cr  bi-: v/c^a  S:'.  Jjhii  SI  - 

i  clair 
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dair  and  me  ;  and  Sir  John  having  aftervirards  visited  the  grounds 
occupied  hy  me^  he  was  fully  fatisfiedi  »fter  ocular  infpciiiion,  that 
a  letter  (hould  be  pubhfhed  in  the  Farmer's  Migazine,  dating'^ 
that  the  circumstances  had  been  grossly  and  falsely  represented  to 
him.  ^ 

I  have  now  fent  a  copy  of  Sir  John's  letter,  and  beg  that  you 
will  infert  it  in  the  next  Number  of  your  ufeful  Publication. 
I  remuin,  Siri  your  mod  obedient  fervant, 

David  Wight. 
Ormiston,  October  31^  1810. 


Copy  of  Letter  from  Right  Hon,  Sir  John  Sinclair ^  Bart,  to 

Mr  Wi^Jit^  Onniston, 
Sir, 

In  the  hafty  (ketch  of  the  firft  chapter  of  my  intended  Work 
on  the  ilulbandry  of  Scotland,  a  few  copies  of  which  were  cir« 
culated  for  correcflions  and  additional  remarks,  I  happened,  in  the 
hurry  of  le^iving  Edinburgh,  very  inadvertently,  to  infert,  in  a 
note,  fome  information  re(pe£ting  the  leafes  and  tenants  on  the 
eftate  of  Ormifton,  tranfmitted  to  me  by  a  correfpondent,  whofe 
name,  without  his  permiflion,  it  is  impoffible  for  me  to  difclofe; 
which  note,  I  regret  to  find,  contained  fome  very  ill  founded  aU 
luGons  and  remarks  on  the  management  of  thefe  tenants. 

Having  fmce  vifited  the  grounds  occupied  by  yoUf  I  am  per- 
fcCtly  fatisfied  that  the  circumftances,  in  so  far  as  regards  you 
as  a  tenant  on  that  estate^  have  been  grossly  and  falsely  repre^ 
sented.  And  as  the  printing  thereof  originated  in  the  manner 
already  explained  to  you,  in  hurry,  inadvertence  and  miftake,  I 
have  refolved  to  call  in  the  copies  that  have  been  put  in  circula«> 
tion,  and  to  expunge  the  paragraphs  complained  of,  when  the 
work  is  publifhed.  I  am  anxious  that  any  impreiBon  that  note 
may  have  occafioned  (hould  be  complete! v  done  away ;  which,  I 
am  perfuaded  muft  refult  from  your  infertmg  this  letter  in  a  pub- 
lication fo  extenfively  circulated,  and  fo  generally  read,  as  the 
Farmer's  Magazine.     I  remain.  Sir,  your  very  obedient  ferrant, 

JohnSinclaj:^. 

5.  Terrace,  Palace  Yard,  Westminster^ 
2Sth  Auguat,   1810. 

Mr  David  Wight j  Ormiston^  East  Lothian. 

FOR 


49^  Examination  of  Mr  Malcolm^  Dec. 


FOR  THE  farmer's  MAGAZINE. 


FMrlr:tct  pn-.u  lite  E.vaminafion  of  Mr  Malcolm,  Sfipi'^i'visor  ofEi- 
rise  in  i:c  iilnud^  bvfore  the  Committee  of  the  lloiu^e  of  Lords, 
( \)r,imu}iicutcd  Ini  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale, 

Q^    Plow  lonj:  have  you  been  in  tlie  service  of  government  as 

an  (  xc'.fe  oil; cor  r     A.     Ei9,htecn  ye.irs. 

Q^  H.1S  the  Board  of  Excife  been,  within  fliis  laft  y?ar  and 
a  ii.'l:',  move  rel.:X  in  tlicir  endeavours  to  fupprefs  iilicic  trade  than 
forr.^L^rly  i  A.  1  do  noi  thir.k  ♦^h^^y  have.  The  only  fmuggling 
exirJ-:;;  '\\\  Scorlinul,  to  my  knowledge,  is  illegal  diftillation;  and, 
for  til'-*  fupprci'-ion  of  tliat  pra£tict,  they  have  appointed  from 
tv/e-.ty  to  tiiivty  ofiicers,  wirh  five  or  fix  fupcrvifors^  for  the  ex- 
prc-fs  jni/pofe  of  checking  that  bufinef;?. 

Q^  AVhcn  did  tliofe  appoint;nents  take  place?  A.  Within 
thi"  tv.'clvcnion'.h. 

()^  li.s  illicit  diftiilaticn  increafcd  in  Scotland?  A.  I  ra- 
ther I*. ink  i:  I  a 3. 

O.  To  vvrat  (lo  you  attribute  tliat  ificrpafe  ?  A,  Tothcpre- 
dilc'Ciion  tlic  iS  :;:;"ni  people  hiv.?  for  gr.iin  fpirirs. 

Q^  Ciii  y.-ii  fpc.ik  to  the  conipar  icivc  price  of  grain  and  fii- 
f^nr-ipiiiis  in  Sc  ill md  ?  A.  1  can  only  fpeak  as  lo  what  it  fold 
for  '.it  th'*  cxcifc  r.iljs. 

Q^  Whr.t  is  th"'  ('llr .rencc  in  thf  price  of  fugars  and  cornfpi- 
ii:s  iold  at  the  ixcifc  fiil-.s?  A.  I  think  grain- fpirits  will  bring 
riiore  tlian  doulil;.  Tlieie  was  a  fde  immediately  before  I  left 
Scotland.  I  \kA  h  Icr?  r  fium  tl:e  coileftor  in  that  quarter,  fiy- 
i::pr  jt  fold  w-  h'/ii  iifj  28^.  a  j-.dlon.  AV'e  had  a  fale  in  Leilh  a  f<:^ 
daV'  b^f-rir?  I  c.iiie  aw:;y,  v/h.v!n  it  fold  from  ::o5.  to  3CS.  a  gallon. 

Q^  Wiiat  hp^j  fu^ar-f^'irits  fold  at  ?  A.  I  fuppofc  from  los. 
to  125.,  aoc  U'.'.inir  to  th*.?  llrcTii:i!i. 

Q^  Aro  thcF'*  at  prefent  as  iiiiiiiy  ilinillcrs  entered  in  the  Low- 
lands of  Scotland,  as  when  the  dilUlhttion  from  grain  was  per- 
mitted ?  A.  Tiicre  or.-  not.  SjVfVid  uf  the  Lowland  diftillsrs 
have  b'jcn  idle  for  t!:e  h'l  twelve  '.nor-ihi;. 

Q^  Arc  there  :■'•>  r^any  in  liic  Ili-hland".  ?  A.  No  :  there  arc 
very  tew  in  the  1  Ijj'Iil.nul?. 

(X  Cm  you  lUirc  hov.-  r.inny  tlvrn-  :'rr  at  prcfcnt  ?  A.  I  can- 
not Ln-  porit'v-.  1  (Id  nv)r  hJicv'j  t!\Lro  arc  above  four  or  fivewoik- 
ing  in  iJu-  liij'Ji!  m.i;,  {li  :i'.:oti'tnii. 

O.  J  [.)'.•  n  ..-^y  did  ih.ro  u:-  10  be  ?  A.  I  fuppofe  forty  or 
fifiv.      i  cmiv^i  1\:  ^^■.-•••'.Ive. 

C^.     if  tlic:  d".'...;:.'i;ij:i  frcin  gialn  coniiiiu.'s  to  be  proh.ibhcd  m 

I  Scotland; 
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Scotland,  what  cfFe£l  ^o  you  think  \x  v^ill  have  on  the  revci 
•A-     I  thmk  the  revenue  mud  decreafii. 

Q.    Do  you  think  the  decreafc  wil!  be  very  cpnfiderable  ? 
J^^fcag  decreafcd  this  year :   I  fuppoic  we  ihall  be  deficient  a  fc 
w  a  third. 

C^  Do  you  think  the  lavtrs,  as  they  now  exift,  are  capat 
I^<:vvnting  illicit  Jtftilhition  in  Scotland,  if  the  diHillers  are  ^ 
^  to  \>'OTk  from  fugar  ?  A.  I  rather  think  they  are  not. 
* .  ^^  ^^  y^"  believe  that  any  fyilem  of  laws  could  prote^ 
JMtiijjrs,  if  in  Scotland  they  continue  to  work  from  fu^far  ? 
*  do  not  think  it  is  peffible,  unlcfs  thry  made  a  penalty  to  a 
^pon  the  parilli  in  which  illicit  ftilis  are  found. 

NOTE   BY    THE   COKDUCTOH. 

The  above  examination  ihows,  in  the  cl.  .refl:  manner, 
•*H>li(h  it  is  to  pcilhl  in  the  prohibition  against  the  uf*  of 
^'^    the  diltilleries  of  Scotland,  feeinjr  thaf>  if  grain  is  \\>x  fi 
^  to  be  diftillcd  in  a  legal,  it  will  be  n^anufaftiircl   i:i  an 
R^l  manner,  in  fpite  of  the  exift ing  laws.     Were  fugar  ?\m\ 
^Uowed  to  be  ufed  as  the  manufsflurer  pleafed,  and  a  c  * 
^^awback  given  on  the  fugar  thus  ufed,fo  as  the  duties  nfight 
^^^lized,  we   prefume  all  parties  would  be  pirafed  ;  at  lead 
^^^  could  not  maintain  that  an  improper  preference  was  giv( 
^^  other. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Improvement  of  Highland  Estates, 

One  gr»:»<it  obftacle  in  the  way  of  improving  landed  propert 
^any  p-rts  of  Scotland,  is  the  difficulty  of  bringing  the  pro 
^^  market ;  another  is,  the  want  of  manure  in  remou-  diilritTl 
^hcfe  operate,  perhaps  more  than  any  others,  ag.iiiilt  Scotch 
Culture.     Now,  Sir,  give  me  leave  to  (late,  for  chc  informatic 
^ouT  readers,  that  if    any    gentleman  of  lar;:e    landed    p  oj 
Nrifhes  to  improve  his  eftate,  and  bring  it  into  the  hi. -i-^ft  lU 
cultivation,  without  sinking  moneij,  I  thall  he  happy   io  h.v/ 
opportunity  of  putting  him  in  a  way  of  doing  fo,  in  fuch  w 
tis  will  be  an  example  to  every  landholder  i;i  the  con     .y, 
makes  no  difference  to  me  how  far  tlif?  eit.i.o  :s  fituatt     in 
market — ^how  bad  the  roads  are — or  how  ipparc:  ly  impni     L 
provement  may  appear;  becaufe,  in  proponi'^n  a^i  iuci*  /*ii:; 
exift,  I  fliall  have  credit  in  overcomlr.g  them.     TMi  I  prj,, 
on  public  grounds,  for  the  good  of  the  country,  well  know*.^ 
VOL.  XI,  NO.  44.  K  k  vai 
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rarious  obflacles  to  general  improvement,  and  lamenting  the  fitnx 
tion  that  the  lower  orders  of  people,  in  many  parts  of  Scodand, 
in  for  want  of  thot  fpecies  of  improvement,  which  would  Tend< 
their  condition  comfortable. 

The  population  of  this  country  can  never  be  increafed,  unlef^ 
we  previoufly  increafe  the  means  of  fupport  for  the  inhabitants  = 
and  I  well  know,  if  fuch  a  fcale  of  improvement  were  adopted 
I  have  in  vif'w,  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  might  be  doubled 

We,  inhabitants  of  this  United  Kingdom,  import  butter,  cheefe 
grain,  wool,  tallow,  &c.  &c.  from  our  enemies,  which  Scotlai 
could  fupply,  provided  the  proper  means  were  adopted.     I  wifh  t 
put  a  (lop  to  fuch  a  ruinous  fyilem ;  and  if  you,  Mr  Conda£tor,  gi' 
encouragement  to  my  defign,  I  (hall  be  happy  to  fubmit  my  pi 
to  the  confideration  of  your  readers.     Mean  time,  am  your  humbl< 
fervant,  Puilamthropos. 

London^  ist  October^  l8io. 

NOTE. 

The  Conduftor  will  be  extremely  happy  to  receive  any  plan  of 
improvement  which  tends  to  promote  the  welfare  and  condition  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Britifh  ifles.  He  muft,  however^  remind 
his  correfpondenr,  that  the  government  of  thefe  happy  iflands  has 
feldom  dcfcctnded  fo  low  as  to  confider  the  improvement  of  agri- 
culture worth  the  flighted  degree  of  notice.  It  is  unneceflary 
to  (late  particulars  ;  though  the  Conductor  may  mention,  in  gcne- 
tal,  that  a  regular  and  (leady  encouragement  has,  for  many  years, 
been  given  to  the  importation  of  grain  from  foreign  countries,  to 
^the  great  lofb  of  our  home  agriculture  ;  and  that  the  ufc  of  one  of 
our  principal  grains  has  been  recently  prohibited  in  a  manufa&are 
of  the  firit  importance.  Under  thefe  circum (lances,  it  is  unne* 
ceflary  to  expert  that  the  country  is  to  be  cultivated  to  fuch  an  ez« 
tenr,  or  degree  of  perfe£lion,  as  phyfical  circumftances  permit; 
as  the  moral  impediments  which  (land  in  the  way,  deter  the  agri- 
culturid  from  ilepping  out  of  the  ordinary  path,  or  increaCng  his 
exertions  ; — of  courfe,  the  population  of  the  country  mud  either 
continue  upon  its  prcfent  limited  fcale,  or  the  inhabitants  be  fub« 
jeclcd  to  the  evils  of  dearth  or  (larvatibn,  whenever  the  flightelt 
failure  of  the  crop  occurs.  N. 

TO    THE    CONDUCTOR   OF   THE    FARMER's   MAGAZINE. 

Sir, 

Your  valuable  publication  has  been  the  vehicle  of  much  ufefiit 
inflrurtion  and  information  to  the  public,  particularly  to  that  moft 
important  clafs  whofe  employment  is  to  raife  food  for  the  whole; 
ami,  as  making  known  the  following  well  authenticated  fa£i,  may 

have 
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we  fomethlng  of  a  like  tendency  ;  if  not  inconfiftent  with  your 
i^iiii  the  infertion  of  it  in  your  widely  circulated  Magazine,  which 
^  greatly  in  requefl;  in  our  public  readiug'*rooms>  is  much  wiflx- 
•d  for,  by,  Sir,  your  obedient  fervant, 

G/asg9Wy  i5//r  Or/,  1810.  J.  ^. 

AjcamfU  of  the  Private  Society  for  Baking  Bread  in  the  Calton  of 

Glasgow* 
Ais  the  very  high  price  of  wheat-bread  has,  for  fome  years  paft, 
^**  generally  complained  of,  and  is  feverely  felt  by  the  middle- 
*nd  lower  ranks  of  fociety ;  every  wcllwiiher  to  the  community 
"•^Uft  be  gratified  to  bear  of  the  following  successful  result y  from  the 
^^^TtEons  of  a  few  refpe£lable  and  public-ipirited  individuals,  whc^ 
^^t  on  foot,  and  dill  affili  in  carrying  on,  the  Calton  Baking  So- 
Ciety  without  the  royalty  of  Glafgow. 

The  refult  is — that  in  the  lall  twelve  months,  ending  in  Scptcm- 
®^r,  upwards  of  29,000  quartern  loaves  of  fine  bread,  have  been 
^^kcd  in  their  oven,  and  delivered  out  to  the  fubfcribers,  of  the 
'l^ndard  weight,  4  lib.  5ioz. )  and  at  lead  2d.  each  loaf,  at  all 
^J«riie«,  under  the  Glafgow  prices  for  bread  of  the  fame  quality. 
^he  faving  to  that  fmall  portion  of  the  community^  who  got  this 
^read,  has  been  above  242].  Sterling  in  one  year.  The  Mrorkmen'a 
^ages— a  guinea  each  per  week,  was  paid,  and  a  new  oven  built, 
***and  there  it  ill  remains  in  hand,  a  balance  of  29I.,  from  the  pro- 
duce of  the  fulcs. 

When  fo  cor.fiderable  a  faving^  on  the  article  of  bread j  can  bft 
derived  from  a  fmall  circumfcribed  fjciety,  judicioufly  arranged  and 
Conducted  ;  what  immenfe  benefit  mighc  accrue  to  many  large  and 
populous  communities  from  the  gener.»i  eflablifiiment  of  fimilar  fo«- 
cieties  in  their  vicinities  ?  It  is  hence  hoped,  that  the  publication  o£ 
this  fucccfsful  trial  of  two  yeiirs  (landine,  niav  be  the  means  of  in- 
ducing  other  public-fplritcd  individual"?,  in  different  quarters,  to 
ibllow  up  fo  goovi  an  example. 

This,  befides  being  a  benefit  to  thofe  immediately  connefted, 
may  in  time  be  the  means  of  countera<riin;X,  in  a  confiderable  de- 
gree, that  exclufivc  monopoly  claimed  by  the  Baker  Corporations^ 
in  moil  of  our  large  towns. 

NOTE    KY    THE    CONniTCTOR. 

We  infert  the  above,  thoujih,  in  our  humble  opinion,  the  favinc^ 
on  the  concern  is  not  quite  diftin6lly  (hted.  Whether  the  whole 
faving  is  242I.  after  paying  workmi  n*5  wages,  &c.  of  only  29I., 
may  admit  of  fome  doubt ;  but  fuppollng  it  to  be  242L,  by 
delivering  brcr.d  2d.  per  qur.rtern  lo.if  below  the  affize,  and 
that,  after  payir^g  all  cxpcnles,  there  remained  a  ba!.uice  of  2[;1. 
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from  the  pro<!iice  of  the  fjlfs,  ftill  the  difference  betwixt  tl 
fums  and  the  allowance  m:^dp  by  law  to  the  baker,  is  not  conGc 
able.  Accordinj^  to  the.  alfizc  law,  it  would  require  604  boll 
wheat,  or  thereby,  to  ]>roduce  flour  from  which  fuch  a  numbe* 
loavL'S  as  is  condtfcended  upon  could  be  baked.  Now,  as  fe 
fliiHings  per  boll  is  allowed  to  the  baker  in  lieu  of  cxpenfe 
profit  on  wheat  m.inufaQured,  this  aliov^ance  on  604  both 
mounts  to  21  il.  8^.,  leavinji;  a  balance  hardljr  worth  the  notic 
the  numerous  individuals  concerned  in  the  undertaking.  Befi 
th3  perfonal  trouble  of  feveral  of  them  would  neceflariiy  be  cc 
derable. 

We  are  friendly  to  the  divifion  of  labour,  therefore  cannot 
commend  eftabliOiments  fuch  as  the  above.  Were  th^  fyftetn 
lowed  out  to  its  full  eitont,  we  iliould  have  focieties  for  flaugh 
ing  cattle,  making  (lioes,  brewing  beer ;  and,  in  fhort,  for  pre 
ing  all  the  nco.'fiaries  of  life,  witliout  the  intervention  of  a  mid 
man  or  manufadluitr  acting  upon  his  own  account  It  is 
mod  unnecefTary  to  fay,  that  fuch  focietie^  would  ultimately  p] 
highly  ruinous  to  trade.  This  requires  no  demondration.-  On 
other  hand,  numen>u3  abufcs  might  prevail  in  their  proceedi 
While  dir.?cled  by  public  fpirited  men,  who  gave  their  perf 
trouble  for  nothing,  all  might  do  veiy  well  \  but,  continued  for 
length  of  time,  the  managen.ent  might  get  into  the  hands  of  i 
refted  individuals,  and  produce  the  moil  ruinous  confequencc 
thofe  tmbarkcd  in  fuch  undertakings. 

TO    THE    CONDUCTOR    OF    THE    FARMER'S    MACAZINL, 

t 

ObservaUons  upon  paying  Rent  in  Grain  ^  and  upon  the  DeprecU 

in  ilm  Value  of  Monnf. 
Sir, 

The  following  obfervations  were  firfl  fujrgefted  by  the  pci 
of  the  Paper,  *  On  paying  Rent  in  Grain,  according  to  the  F 
Prices, '  together  with  your  note  thereto  annexed,  in  No.  43 
your  publication.  It  was  with  confiderable  diifidi^nce  that  I  c 
mitted  my  thoughts  on  this  fubjcdt  to  paper,  fearing  there 
fomt*  radical  error  in  my  rcMfoning,  when  it  led  to  a  refult  in  I 
meafurc  oppofite  to  t!ic  opinion  of  the  Conductor  of  the  Farn 
Magazine.  Unable,  however,  after  the  moit  deliberate  ex: 
nation,  to  difcover  this  error,  I  have  ventured  to  fubmit  tUen 
your  con.aleration,  convinced  that  no  difTersnce  of  opinion 
prevent  their  being  inferted,  (liould  they  appear  worthy  eitbi 
lupport  or  i'*ij"utaiijn. 

It  is  impofllble  for  any  perfon,  who  has  obfefved  the  ch: 
A?>t  has  taken  place,  in  the  courfe  of  the  la(t  15  years,  in  the 
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minal  value  of  every  article  of  livinjrt  to  refrain  from  drawing  a 
comparifon  between  his  condition  as  it  is  at  pr<rfent)  and  what  it 
^mo^  be  15  years  hence.  Tiiis  remark  is  particularly  applicable  to 
the  landed^  proprietor.  If  he  lets  his  eftate  to-day  at  a  fixed  rioney 
rent,  on  a  leafcof  19  years,  he  mu(t  fee  that  his  income  for  tl^at  pe- 
riod is  determined  ;  that,  unlefs  he  confine  his  expenditure  far  with- 
in it  during  trie  firft  years  of  the  Icafe,  he  may,  by  the  latter  part  of 
it,  be  reduced  from  the  comforts  to  the  bare  npcelTaries  of  hfe. 

To  thofe  who  may  find  it  ciifTicuit,  rvea  in  .:;e:  years  of  plenty, 
to  preferve  any  thing  like  an  equality  between  their  receipts  and 
diiburfemcnts,  fuch  a  profpeA  is  certainly  very  gloomy  \  and  no 
■wonder  they  fliouLl  ciK'tavour  to  provide  againfi  the  future,  with- 
out encroaching  too  much  on  the  prefent.  The  mod  etleftual 
means  of  accomplifliing  this,  in  the  cafe  of  landed  proprietors, 
would  b?,  to  flipulatc  wich  their  tenants  for  grain  rents.  This 
would  certainly  fecure  them  againfl  any  diminution  in  the  relative 
value  of  their  incom>^.  But  then,  it  is  only  removing  the  load 
from -them felves  upon  others  who  are  lefs  able  to  b:ar  it.  Such  a 
fyftcm  would  in  faft  be  facrificing  the  very  txistetice  of  one  clafa  of 
men,  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  another.  This  you  have 
already  fl\own  to  be  the  cafe,  when  grain  is  either  paid  in  kind,  or 
converted  at  the  Cars'  price,  every  year  refpeciivcly.  JSut  I  beg 
leave  to  go  a  flop  further,  and  maintain^  that  even  the  plan  pro- 
pof"'l  by  your  correfpon'Ient  G.  K.  K.,  of  converting  the  grain  at 
the  uvtrage  of  the  fur:'  price  for  the  20  preceding  years,  is  op- 
prelFive  to  the  cultivator  of  the  foil.  Were  lands  let,  in  general,  fb 
as  to  afror.l  the  tcr.ant  a  fair  profit  even  from  the  commenccracnt 
of  his  lenfe,  there  could  be  no  pofTible  objv^flion  to  the  plan  allud- 
ed to.  But  is  it  not  notorious,  that,  in  nme  cafes  out  of  ten,  the 
tenant's  profit  for  fevcral  years  is  very  inadequate,-^n3y,  in  many 
cafes,  nothing  at  all  ?  Nor  is  it  a  fufEcicnt  reply  to  this  ;<'maik, 
that  farmers  cught  not  to  take  land  on  fuch  terms.  It  irir'it,  in 
like  mantier^  be  argued  in  fupport  of  the  property- tax  as  it  pre- 
fently  afi'edls  farmer.,  that  no  man  ou^ht  to  take  a  farm,  unlefs  he 
is  fure  it  will  yield  htm  a  profit  equal  toiialf  his  rent,  l^ut,  Sitt 
we  are  fpeakinpj  of  what  farmers  in  i^^neral  do, — v.v.x.  of  what  they 
ought  to  do.  If,  therefore,  ic  is  a  f<^c>,  that  farmers  reap  little  or 
no  profit  for  feveral  yeare  after  xhe  CiJnimencement  ot  their  leafed; 
and  if  tl.cy  ctilculatc  upon  a  continUv»d  increafe  in  the  value  of  c- 
rcry  article  of  agricultur:il  produce  when  they  t.\ke  their  f.rms, 
which  a  grent  proportion  of  them  do,  (and  v.:y  rcaf^nably,  as 
I  fliall  r.f.r  rwwr.'s  atten:pt  to  nr»%v),  i*;  ir  fair  lo  deprive  them 
of  the  chaijc-i  of  irdemnifyi-.g  thenUllvcs  at  the  ctn.i,  f  ;r  the 
loiles  they  n:ay  have  fuftair.cd,  and  the  privations  they  may 
ibave  jendured   at   the   beginning  ?      They   have^   no    doubt,    a 
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chance  ftiU  remaining,  in  the  improvements  that  may  hereafter  be 
mndc  in  arricullun'.  But,  befides  that  this  is  more  precarious,  the 
enjoyment  of  ono  ri;»ht  is  no  compenfation  for  the  lofa  of  anotSer. 
Nor  let  it  be  faid,  that  the  tenant  would  have  an  equivalent  in  a 
greater  length  of  le^fe  ;  for,  the  evil  to  be  remedied,  originates  in 
removing  what,  in  a  grL!4t  meafure,  conflitutes  the  value  of  a  long 
Icafe ;  at  leall  in  land  rhat  has  been  for  any  condderable  tin^c  im- 
proved. The  fyllem  of  your  corrcfpondent  then  would  be  injuri- 
ous to  the  individual  culriv;jtor  of  the  foil ;  and,  therefore,  ultimate- 
ly fo  to  the  agricultural  intereil  of  the  cou:itry. 

But  it  may  be  here  obj  cled — Is  the  whole  inconvenience  arifin;^ 
fro 'VI  tlie  depreciation  of  money  to  fall  upon  the  landed  proprietor  ? 
—While  tvery  other  man's  income  keeps  pace  wi'h  the  increufinCC 
price  of  every  article  of  living,  is  ///'/  alont'  to  remain  ftattonary  - 
To  this  I  would  reply — If,  during  the  firll  fix  or  feven  years  of  ^ 
leafe,  the  tenant  pr.ys  a  ront  which  fwallows  up  the  greater  partem 
the  produce  of  his  farm,  tliC  landlord  actually  receives  more  thafi- 
the  fair  v<ilue  of  his  land  ; — and,  becnufe  this  is  the  cafe  for  fix  o^ 
fcvcn  ye.irs — do:s  it  follow  that  it  ought  to  be  fo  for  nineteen!  of 
for  cvtr  ?     Is  it  not  more  r^afonable,  that  tl;e  tenant  ihould  hav^ 
his  turn  of  drawing  large  profits  as  well  as  the  linidlord  ? 

I  am  sensible  this  M'ill  aprear  but  poor  comfort  to  such  as  can- 
not bring  themselves  to  provide  against  a  distant  evil,  by  denying 
themselves  a  little  present  gratification.  I  would  therefore  l^ke 
the  liberty  of  recommending  to  thcni  a  plan,  which,  I  believe,  is 
seldom  at  ted  upon,  but  which  may,  in  some  measure,  remove 
the  evil  complained  of;  and  tliat  is,  to  let  their  f^rms  so  as  that 
the  leasos  may  expire  at  diir.Tcnt  periods.  A  proprietor  of  tliree 
farms,  for  exafnplp,  by  hpivii^g  one  cut  of  lease  every  tenth  year, 
i^'ould  very  materially  counteract  the  effect  of  depreciation,  in 
iliir.inishing  his  income,  even  thougii  the  leases  extended  to  thir- 
ty years.  Buf,  f.l.ould  this  also  piove  ineiTeciu-^l,  I  confess  I 
know  of  no  other  fair  means  that  could  be  adopted  for  security 
against  the  evil  complained  of.  I  S7iy  fain -j  for,  certainly,  the 
landl':rd  could  never  be  justified  in  procuring  relief  by  oppressing 


the  tenant. 


I  now  beg  leave  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  an  objection,  which 
I  have  not  yrt  noticed,  but  which  is  the  most  formidable  of  any 
to  the  doctrine  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  establish.  The  ob- 
jection alliuled  to  is  to  be  found  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of 
your  remarks  on  G.  K.  K.'s  paper  (No.  iH,  p.  I530) ;  and,  though 
there  stated  only  in  the  form  of  a  conrescion,  will  nevertheless 
be  found  to  carry  with  it  no  inconsiderable  weight.  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  transcribing  the  whole  passage. 

*  Alter  nil,  as  mcnev  is  the  most  convnicnt  medium  betwixt 

*  seller 
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seller  and  buyer,  we  hope  it  will  long  be  the  prevailing  standard 
for  fixing  the  rent  of  land*  We  are  not  to  expect  that  a  depre- 
dation, such  as  has  taken  place  during  the  past  fifteen  years^ 
can  continue  in  the  value  of  money ;  otherwise,  it  would,  in 
process  of  time,  sink  so  low  as  to  be  of  no  value  at  all.  St.ll» 
as  the  depreciation  may  go  on  so  long  as  war  continues,  we 
have  no  objection  against  paying  rent  in  grain,  according  to  the 
plan  suggested  by  our  correspondent,  so  as  landed  proprietors 
may  not  be  deterred  from  granting  leases.  Ultimately,  such  a 
plan  may  be  of  advantage  to  both  parties,  there  being  an  equal 
chance  that  the  prices  of  corn  will  fall  belovtr  the  present  rates^ 
as  that  the  value  of  money  will  be  further  depreciated.  * 
That  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  money  will  continue  to 
bt  as  rapid  as  it  has  been  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  I  would  by  no 
means  assert ;  but,  with  deference  to  the  opinion  just  now  quot- 
ed, I  am  inclined  to  think,  that,  if  left  to  take  its  natural  course^ 
it  will  have  a  tendency  to  be  still  further  depreciated.  In  orcier 
to  ascertain  either  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  this  proposition,  it 
is  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  principles  upon  which  the  dej.«re- 
ciatiou  of  money  depends.  In  order  to  prevent  ambiguity,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  phrase  '  depreciation  of 
money '  may  have  two  significations,  which,  though  very  differ- 
ent, have  frequently  been  confounded.  The  first  of  these  is  a 
decrease  in  value  of  one  species  of  currency  compared  with  ano- 
ther, as  in  the  case  of  paper- money  and  the  precious  metals, 
when  the  former,  from  puspiciou  of  the  credit  of  the  issuer — its 
not  being  convertible  at  will  imo  fjoKl  and  silver,  or  some  other 
local  circumstance — falls  bcL^w  the  value  of  the  sum  for  which  it 
was  originally  issued. 

The  second  application  of  the  words,  is  to  express  that  change 
in  the  value  of  money  in  genera!,  by  which  the  same  sum,  ei- 
ther paper  or  gold,  will  not  purchase  the  same  quantity  of  ^^^oods 
at  one  period,  which  it  did  at  another.  As  it  is  depreci.tion  in 
the  last  sense  that  is  most  intimately  connected  with  the  subject 
I  am  now  considering,  it  is  to  tiiis  I  shall  confine  my  remarks. 
In  both  senscb,  however,  it  r.fi^ords  matter  of  most  important  in- 
quiry, more  especially  at  a  time  like  the  present,  when  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  make  the  state  of  currency  the  subject 
of  legislative  invesiijjation. 

It  seems  to  be  a  commonly  received  opinion,  thit  the  depre- 
ciation we  are  now  considerincj  is  owing  to  there  being  a  greater 
quantity  of  currency,  of  ore  kind  or  another,  than  is  necessary  to 
meet  the  demands  of  trade  ;  and  that  this  superabundance  origi- 
nates in  an  excessive  issue  of  paper-money.  This  is  no  doubt  a 
short,  and  mav  nnpcar,  at  first  j^i'^l.t,  a  saiisfjctory  solution  of  a 
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difTicult  question  *,  bu'  I  apprehend  it  will  be  founds  on  tnquirTf 
that  IK)  such  ihin^  as  an  excyssive  issue  of  pnper-nnoney  can  take 
pi..ce^  7i'\i\  that  the  principle  of  depreciation  must  therefore  be 
sou,i;Iu  elicwherc. 

Ao  b7.nk-r.0tes  are  obligations  upon  the  party  issuing:  them,  to 
pay  the  bearer,  on  flif?)ia>ul,  (for  we  arc  not  speaking  of  the  Bank 
of  England),  acer./'n  quantity  of  gold  and  silver, — it  is  evident, 
that  no  notes  will  Lo  '.s^jued  till  an  equivalent  has  been  received; 
that  i^,  no  notes  v/ill  be  thrown  into  circulation  til!  the  issuer  has 
rec'.'"'v^d  either  their  value  in  gold  and  silver,  or  a  security  for  the 
rcpr.ymen^  of  ihoir  v  .luc,  at  a  future  period.  Now,  it  is  evident, 
thnt,  whatever  :i umber  of  notes  are  issued,  if  their  equivalent 
is  received  in  ^rol;!  ar.d  silver,  they  can  never  add  to  the  quantity 
of  cIvcul.itinjT  m  (iiuni  j  because  they  go  only  to  supply  the«pUce 
rf  the*  i;old  mA  silver  for  wliieh  they  were  given  in  exchange. 
lleV'.',  i:*crefo.c,  no  excessive  issue  can  take  place. 

V,':ch  r^arci  to  the  notts  Wiiich  are  issued  upon  security  of  re- 
p.^.yinent  nt  a  future  period,  i!ie  case  is  different.     A  new  species 
of  currency  ij  thrown  into  circulation,  without  any  apparent  di- 
3 -iLnation  in  ii\o  cid.     The  quantity  of  circulating  medium,  there- 
f(»ri>  mu^t  b?  Iricr^ased  ;  but  let  us  see  how  far  this  jncrease  will 
iro  on.     Vv'hcn  the  baiik^r  issues  notes  upon  securities  converti- 
ble into  cjSii  at  a  ftirure  time,  it  is  evident  he  must  have  an  aU 
lowance  for  the  time  that  elapses  between  his  paying  out  the  fn<^ 
ney  and  his  receiving   it  again,     'i'he  man,  therefore,  who  gets 
nctes  in  this  wdv,  niys  a  premium  for  them,  by  granting  securi- 
ty iov  a  grcirr r  Miri  than  he  actually  receives.      Now,  it  is  clear, 
ti;at  no  111.1:1  wiil  do  this,  unless  lj,e  finds  liiniself  absolutely  in 
need  of  currency,  or  hp.';  a  prospect  of  employing  it  to  advantage 
in  the  .-  ..y  ol'  trade?.     Jjiic  ilic  note:  that  ;\re  issued  for  either  of 
theoe  purposes,  instt.-d  of  bein'j   superfluous,  are  absolutely  ne- 
cebb..ry  to  supply  vhai   would  c  tli-rwise  be  a  deficiency  in  the 
cuYre/.cy  oc    ihe  cou:itry.      It  f'yllcws,  therefore,  that  whether 
notes  be  ibsiv.';  for  ^rold  and  sih  tr  in;mcc.i.Uejy  received,  or  on 
soc::rities   of  alicr   p.iyiiiei,r,  tiiey  can  n  ver  t2;cced  tiie  demand 
ior  cu:;cn;*y  ;  th.^t  i<,  .1:1  exc^s.ive  issue  of  p.\per-money  cannot 
ex!ot.     Vv'ii'.TOj  t.uii,  lij  li.e   boastitl  principle  on  which  ninny 
iL.vc  ro  v)ii:'tt'd,  not  only  ffjr  the  d.^prfci/ition  in  the  value  of  mo- 
r  ;■,  but  fu'  fv.  »v  cc'wi'.  -:(;n  tij.r.  rr.s  Ji.tely  shaken  the  mercan- 
ti:  '  V'j.  !  ?     I-  ;  V.  ^■' '.  r     j:^  -j  r;  ■;.■--  cro/iiure  f-f  the  imi^cjini.tic^n, 
«■ .   j  .:.. '.'i    up   i.  r    1:  •    f  .:.■.' .;•:..:;:  (i   l!.')£=<^   who  wi&h  lu  find  a 
c./--:'..    ■»•  .<re  v'  rv<]:[   ;.;  .0  ■  ::«rj'it  ro  tiiu  d  u(i',ery  of  .searching 
i^.r  it.     i"  ^..^rf-*^  :/   .v  ci:' ■::•;>.  ::.e  iirt.rri)D:ioii  of  a  i.jl:f?prin- 
<•■]   .'=■''!•   i      ''  .':..:.:■  u.i.  :.  iir  iiriv  u.'*i;^rou..  err fof]- '.(■:: re*' *,  but 
•i!.. 'I  *:  ijv.p|>llcJ  to  l!.e  iiivjy.i  £;;•.:  on  of  a  si.^I'.cl  involvii^^T  tiie 
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best  firterests  of  society— when  cmployf»d  to  support  conclusions 

^hat  strike  at  tlie  prosperity,  nay,  at   the  very   existence,  of  a 

^hole  class  of  the  community,  it  becomLS  an  impori jus  duty  tri 

expose  its  fallacy,  and  deprive  it  vi:  that  authority  to  which  it  nc- 

^T  was  entitled.     It  is  from  this  conviction  I  havo  voniured  tn 

state  what  appears  to  me  erroneous  in  the  i;eneral  opinion  on  the 

Subject  of  depreciation  ;  and  shall  now  attempt  another  solution 

^£  this  importa\>t  qucstioii. 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  what  has  already  been  advancc<l,  it  i* 
Evident,  that  an  increase  in  ti'?  quantity  of  circulaii  jg  medium 
^Tiust  be  pr?ce;ied  by  an  increase  ;ti  trade  and  m3nuf.:ctUTes •,  fir 
*t  is  that  only  wiiich  cm  create  a  demand  fur  additional  ciirrcrcy. 
l3at  it  is  equally  cvii;;.'i;r,  that,  whatever  r  <;u';rrs  an  increase  of 
Capital,  must  add  to  the  demand,  and  con  ■  .^uently  to  the  rav.  of 
labour:    and,  sincv*  every  article  must  either  repay  the  ex pc 'sc* 
incurred  in  producinr:  it,  or  cease  t^**  'k*  prt^luced,  t'lis  inert* iSL-d 
price  of  hbour  will   ultimately  afR  ?  whatever  i3  brought  to  riie 
market.     It  appears,  thet^,  r':r.t  an  \\     .asc-  in  trade  iinu  manufac* 
tares  h.is  a  tendency  to  raisv.  Jie  pricr  of  every  aiticle  which  ir  is 
their  object  to  produce.     N nv,  wi;,  a  it  is  c  jnGir*;.fed  how  rnpid- 
ly  the  spirit  of  imprcvoment  ^pron.!    wht^n  .  ice  introduced,  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  every  thinpj  mu:t  quici '  •  i;:j  In  pi  ice,  and  con- 
tinue to  do  so,  till   something   occur  :     clicck  ih*^.  im prove T.c::t 
in  which  the  increase  of  price  orri-^.it.  rl.       Here  r!ien  is  a  viln- 
ciple  sufiicient  to  a-count  for  the   .!e^r-.  rintion  of  ivioney,  or  (r«> 
use  the  vu'a;ar  pLr-.-i?,  whlcli  is  p.'^iw;p.->  the   mosL  c.»v:';H^t  cf  u:  » 
two)  thj  increase  in  t!ie  price  of  ev.-ry  eommodiry.  ve; y  di!r\.-:it 
from  the  exce-sivo  issue  of  paprr-mov-.y.     Id.       -.    .lean  to  as- 
sert, that  bank-notes  have  no  e:r  ct  wh:\tever  i;'  •  *. ..:   :g  ihi'  rise 
of  price.      Ihcngh   they  are   called  ini>  circu!  :.-  \  \:y  i!^.;)v;>^e- 
ment,  yet  they  act.  in  their  tuvu,  as  ..  htii>;   !.;:.  v  .  *'.,  l>y  a.;  rd- 
in^  the  adventurer  those  acco'inriodationj,  iu  tlie  '•■  y  of  c.ipii.il, 
wiiich  he  could  r.ot  find  any-A-here  else*,  ar:!   p. ■.;.•:  tlicrofcro  ul- 
tir.i.it.^iy  te:ul  to  v:\\<2  tlie   pric?  of  every  cor* r.:'..ii;y.     Ti.'wr  do 
so,  however,  only  in  tins  i.ivi.r.-ct  w.iy  ;  ;■  -  i  ii  .:.  .y  safeiv  u..-  as- 
serteil,  thit  a  pro{?res3ive  <iepre::i:i>ion  in  t'l.  v.-.Iej  of  .aoww  is 
a  iiecc5r^a:y  cc.n.-.equci:  «•  of  proi:reafive  Itj^*.  .  Vv.'.Viv-.-r. 

Iri'?t.--.d,  :herofor'j,  of  co  Viplainiii::,  c.*h  .  <  F  (<  p'.ciatl  n  or 
the  quntiry  of  p.tp*'r-cuiTcnef ,  vz-j  r.  ;^  ,:  o  ro  .-uior  mem  us 
certEi.'.  r.i.'ik^  -t  -.^c  vi.-i-  i^r-.-sitTLtv.  I'.v:  '  t  -e  •'..■.*  ci'i.rj:;-'-  ';i" 
p.i;v  r  t'^.at  is  iu  criCLi'.ri ;  ^.  i.i  ihn9>t  cv  v  cc  ;  itrj,  :  cv^  .:, 
tji..t  ^o:  ^  \r.(\  silver  dv>  ti'^t  ^x"...t  ni  su.iic  i.c  <.;-:i;;if  es  :  ■  n\  ;f 
th?  d'^'vir.d.".  i;t  trade;  avii  \vi14t  wni:.I  "'*  t'- ■  C'~:»S'r,'  .:*^'.: 
th  b  delix  ici.cv  \v  r*  :io  t.  .'-^ :!  Ji  ?  Ir  t  .'  ;  ^rt.  i  *s  •' ;  .::  v  v  a. 
lliiC  the  pr-wvio-i  nicuil:  uciuaiiy  ia  cli'-i.'-;i:«*-i  woul-  i:i-:r    .   '  i:i 
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valuci  so  as  to  be  suflicient  for  all  the  purposes  of  commerce  and 
manufacture.      But  who  does  not  see  that  this  is  inconsistent 
with  the  great  principle  that  must  ever  regulate  the  production  of 
any  article  ?     Such  an  increase  in  the  value  of  money  would  tp- 
pear,  nay,  would   actually  be,  a  depression  in  the  price  of  the 
goods  for  which  it  is  given.     And  what  would  be  the  immediate 
consequence  of  such  a  depression  ? — unquestionably  a  limited 
production  of  every  article :    in  other  werds»  it  would  cause  a 
stagnation  in  trade,  and  prove  an  insuperable  barrier  to  improve- 
ineiit  of  every  description. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  the  truth  of  the  proposition,  viz. 
that  money  will  have  a  tendency  to  be  still  further  depreciated, 
appears  to  be  fairly  established,  at  least  with  regard  to  this  coun* 
try;  for,  I  presume,  nobody  will  deny  that  we  are  still  in  a  state 
of  progressive  improvement.  To  return,  (lien,  to  the  original 
question : — Is  there  <my  thing  preposterous  in  the  conduct  of  the 
fanner,  when  lie  calculates  upon  this  depreciation  on  taking  his 
farm,  and  engages  to  p<iy  a  rent  far  beyond  what  the  present  state 
of  things  would  authorize,  did  he  not  look  forward  to  the  future 
for  a  full  compensation  for  every  Joss  ?  (^n  the  contrary,  18  it 
not  perfectly  consistent  with  every  maxim  of  prudence  and  cau- 
tion— supported  by  the  experience  of  the  past,  and  by  whatever, 
in  the  natural  course  of  things,  can  promise  success?  Nor  would 
tlie  advantages  thus  held  out  to  the  cntcrprizing  farmer,  be  gain- 
ed at  the  eij-.ense  of  any  other  clasa  of  society  \ — they  would  be 
but  a  just  compensation  for  sacrificc-s  of  no  ordmary  magnitude 
•—the  fair,  the  well-earned  reward  of  persevering  industry.  Who 
then  but  must  feel  indignant  at  the  proposal  of  any  measure,  cal- 
culated to  deprive  such  men  of  the  benefiis  to  which  they  are  so 
justly  entitled  ?  Who  but  must  regret,  that  a  most  useful  mem- 
ber of  society  is  every  moment  liable  to  have  his  most  reasonable 
expectations  disappointed — his  fairest  prospects  blasted — and  his 
industry  deprived  of  its  just  reward — by  the  interference  of  igno- 
rance, partiality,  or  oppression  ?  Yet  such,  it  must  be  acknow- 
J  edged,  is  the  situation  of  the  British  farmer, — not,  indeed,  from 
Iiis  connexion  with  his  landlord,  but  with  a  higher,  and  therefore 
a  more  dangerous  power,  lie  has  already  been  deprived  of  rights^ 
enjoyed  by  every  other  class  of  the  community — ^aggrieved,  with- 
out the  possibility  of  redress — and  suflcring  for  the  mimmduef  of 
iiisfivit  colonies.  After  this,  what  may  he  not  fear  ?  'Jlie  day, 
perhaps,  is  not  far  distant,  wl:cn  he  shall  find  himself  at  the 
nicicy  of  a  proud  monopoly  for  (licic  pecuniary  accommodations, 
without  which,  no  entcrprize  of  moment  can  be  undertaken  with 
2ny  prospect  of  success.  Certain  political  speculations  have  late- 
ly appeared^  which  would  induce  a  bclicf>  that  some  measure,  ia. 

in 
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hi  contemplation  for  restricting  the  issue  of  bank-notesy  by  throw-* 
ing  them  into  the  hands  of  a  few.  Should  such  a  measure  be 
carried  into  effect,  the  consequence  will  be  fatal,  not  to  the  farm- 
er only,  but  to  the  trader  and  nianufacturer.  The  free  issue  06 
paper-money  is  now  so  closely  interwoven  with  our  prospe- 
ritj — I  may  say  with  our  very  existence,  both  as  a  commercial 
and  agricultural  people — that  any  attempt  at  separation  must  be 
dangerous  in  the  extreme.  Awful,  then,  is  the  responsibility 
which  that  man  incurs,  who,  in  compliance  with  the  interested 
few,  or  to  advance  the  political  influence  of  a  paf  ty,  dares  to  ha- 
zard the  dreadful  experiment. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Near  PertJi^  Ist  Nov.  1810.  R.  G. 


NOTE  BY  THE  CONDUCTOR. 

As  the  sentiments  of  rhc  Conductor  are  not  very  different  from 
those  expressed  in  the  first  and  concluding  parts  of  the  above 
intelligent  and  well  written  Paper,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  one 
word  on  the  subjects  therein  embraced  :  But,  differing  materially 
from  his  respectivtle  Correspondent  concerning  the  depretiation 
of  the  circulating  medium,  and  considering  several  of  his  opi- 
nions to  have  an  erroneous  and  mischievous  tendency,  the  Con- 
ductor feels  it  his  duty  to  offer  a  few  cursory  observations 
on  a  subject  confessedly  of  great  importance  to  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  the  community.  Since  the  report  of  the  Bullion 
Committee  was  laid  before  the  public,  the  alleged  depretiation 
of  the  circulatii:g  metlium  has  engaged  more  than  ordinary  at- 
tention ;  and,  upon  that  account,  the  above  Paper,  though  just 
now  received,  is,  without  loss  of  time,  submitted  to  the  consi- 
deration of  our  readers. 

In  ihejirsl  place,  as  the  price  or  \'aluc  of  every  commodity  is  re- 
gulated by  the  quantity  of  that  commodity  in  the  market,  it  seems 
plain,  that,  in  proportion  as  the  circulating  medium  is  scarce  or 
plentiful  in  the  market,  so  will  its  value  or  worth  be  regulated  or 
ascertained.  Were  ten  millions  of  goKi,  or,  which  under  existing 
circumstances  is  precisely  the  same  thing,  were  ten  millions  of 
bank  notes  circulated  in  a  ni.ukct  which  usually  was  supplied 
by  five  millions,  the  effect  would  be  to  increase  the  price  or  no- 
minal value  of  every  article  vended  or  sold  in  that  market.  This 
point  is  so  clear,  that  we  shall  not  stop  to  argue  it. 

In  the  second  place,  though  a  paper  circulation,  to  a  certain 
extent,  is  necessary  in  every  country,  particularly  in  those  where 
trade  and  manufactures  are  extensively  carried  on,  yet|^  an  ex- 
cessive circulation  of  pap^r,  is  at  all  times  mischievous,  and 
^ught  to  he  guarded  against  j   otherwise  the  natural  order  of 

things 
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thinf^s  may  be  turned  topsy  tiirvy.  and  the  safety  of  the  state  be 
iilrimately  end  angered.  Wo  know  of  no  other  safeguard  against  an 
-excessive  circul.it ion,  except  the  ancient  one  of  paying  in  specie  for 
<^very  piece  ot  paper  issued;  and,  were  this  rule  re'>ortv.d  to,  the 
<;vil  01  an  excessive  circulation  would  not  be  felt.  But  our  Cor^ 
{respondent  contends,  '  that  no  such  thing  as  an  excessive  cirqula« 
tion  ot  paper  inoiicy  can  take  place  ;"  .hough  he  neglects  to  assign 
:iny  solid  reason  in  support  of  this  Strange  ophiion.  Has  he  forgot 
tiic  i;irc:d  circulation  of  the  Douglas  and  Heron  Bank,  whereby  « 
li'i'iiou  of  paper  money  was,  perhaps,  issued  out,  when  one-tenth 
<>i  i'k'  i:u:n  n-irht  have  carried  on  all  the  business  which  theCom* 
7,-jr.y  (^u^iit  to  have  executed,  is  the  solvent  partners  found  to  their 
coji,  u  hen  the  cor.ccrn  war.  winded  up  ?  And  is  he  not  aware  of 
the  i.io:-n8  too  often  r.icd  by  many  people  to  raise  money  in  sup- 
■pore  c  V  conecrr.G  which  ought  never  to  have  been  undertaken  ? 
■['i:j  iiciiitv  ;^iv.n  to  the  discounting  of  bills,  necessarily  causes 
;i:i  oxccr.ive  c*'rci:!*?tion.  In  numerous  instances,  money,  or, 
^viiici^  is  rh'.*  rime  tlniij*  to  the  argument,  paper,  is  in  that  way 
pi:;  i:ito  th?  '..anuR  of  people  who  have  no  claim  to  possess  it. 
."ciiiV.Jis.  i:i  i.cr,  like  -1.  o*hv'»r  traders,  wish  to  push  their  ar- 
ticle' '  .to  ti--'  rircio  ;  md,  providing  a  siufScient  number  of  names 
are  fnvnifli'iu  iVr  th.  'y  occurity,  they  are  seldom  scrupulous  whe- 
tlier  a  i:'.li  h  ;fvan!'xl  for  value  realhj  received,  or  merely  for  the 
teiiir.  v.vv  V  .»  jmmrn  ition  of  the  grantor. 

1:;  :'.  /  'V;/  pl^Ci',  it  appears,  ihM  there  can  be  no  chock  or 
ly.Tr.r-l  :■•■:  •I'-'t  o:-:josj«iv.'  circuiat'.ci;,  t  icept  pavn??  in  specie  of 
ov.?  ):!  .  \  i-r  rrlior;   rt  .'#ui,e,  when  ihi^  rule  is  established,  ci'ery 

J.::.!:  v.i.i.ici  iimit  i*G  i.>;.v:cs  as  nearlv  as  possible  to  the  extent  of 
c.::i:.\;  tc:cl:  in  its  |  os?c£sion  ;  at  least,  if  that  limit  was  ex- 
c/.Jic.,  il:- (ii'or.p.  vcuid,  of  iiiclf,  soon  work  a  cure.  At  this 
liiro,  I.'  /cv.r,  th;':e  is  no  such  c^ieck  :  hence,  the  extraordinary 
LiiiiL.j'.'.).i  rf  rnp  r  money  since  1797,  when  an  act  of  Parliament 
v.;..^  ji  i. '*«!  i:.r  r.\s;rai::ipg  the  Baiik  of  England  from  paying  in 
.I. /.v\  It  n.;:y  b"  al!c»;'.ed,  that  this  ict  extends  only  to  the 
;:*..:!r;i:;i  ui-.il;/.  rf  l]:iL:;.iiid  and  Ireland,  *!:d  that  all  i  thcr  banks 
re:.. ../I  v^y^.i  {]  :\T  i'ormcr  foo:i.:g.  So  they  do,  iu  a  certain 
r.r,;.j  ;  li.v  o^li  ol^vicusly  it  is  i;npraCticable  to  make  any  one  of 
t  :.':n  ;t.y  ir.  specie.  Tiiirk  notes,  confessedly,  are  not  a  legal 
;  ..il.  r  :  :>.':ac:ii  tho^?  of  tlio  Ba:  1:  of  Eiiizland,  to  all  intents  and 
•  •■;',  c.-'ir.'?  \jr(  ir  ih^.t  (lescn^>iion.  If  we  are  nor  mistaken^ 
:•■'  >  :•  *  '\\: .,'  i;:  t:.,:  rvstra'.nn^:  LCt  pr:}l"iibi-.ir^;  loj;al  diligence, 

■  i   .•■'.  •^■'  II-  .J.  '^l  ii  ^t'.".-  are  Cv;;  :-.i^yiit'ii  ;  and,  if  this  is  the  case^ 
i!  .  jTi    .-.  .;,  i:\:A-:  by  tiu  ^ct,  wlicn,  in  fact,  no  difference 

L.  ■  • 

,.•..'.  :'  ./,  ;'-!:v  iloubts  arc  ent€it4l;icd,  whether  •  an 

im:reat;e 


«    « >    • 


imammm  in  the  quftntky  of  eirciil&iting  m^mm  nifH  lie  (VPctiUdl 
ta^ft*  inctetgv  io  tnde  and  manuiKtbR^'  a»  iKUfatauded  by  our 
|Mm%M(idM>&  •  If  tkt  aitkleft  wt  shanufactimd,  and  in  which 
<t  ttaalti  WereiAKhiy^  sold  at  tbeaftme  prices  out  Cottespondenc 
iMUd  b«  €flht  in  the  rifht%  hm  dww  pvictt  vsryMg  from  d»f 
Cfe^idi^)  the  rvie  he  has  laid  dowil  nilBt  ht  regarded  is  tififovifid^ 
ctf  imtf  fiiJktiras.  The  circularitig  meiSunni  so  long  as  it  con-« 
4Rllahti68t  ehtkthr  of  paoer,  may  be  doubled,  tripled,  and  qxiz* 
dn|^^9  %i^ithbttt  cne  sligfitest  ad^ce  taking  phrce  in  the  trade 
and  -maan^ic^uves  of  the  country;  teifclz^g^,  ir  the  price  6t  no* 
■uial  Talne  #f  the  ankles  AaniJactured  are  increased,  sb  toust 
i]»  amount  of  circulating  medium  he  likewise  increased:  Were 
^  circulating  medium  dliefly  iu  specie,  this  eonld  not  possibl]^ 
ho  chr  case  $  because  an  increase  in  specie  would  of  itself  be  a 
rincyi^  proof  that  trade  and  manufactures  had  increased,  o^ 
an  increased  quamicjr  of  specie  would  not  hare  beeia 

Tned  into  the  countrj. 
Ae  JSflh  f  lice,  whether  the  depretiotionL  of  money  will  g» 
4i  111  the  Same  ? spid  manner  u$^  during  the  past  twelve  ]rears>  » 
a  ihtlcer  ebttvely  within  the  wonrib  of  futurity ;  thoi^:  we  firanlo* 
^ronfess^  ^^^  under  existing  cifriimscancea,  evutypvobabfiitf 
seems  to  be  on  the  other  side.  WiVhout  entering  mto  perticu- 
IM,  'tre  shall  only  caution  omr  agricnlttml  friends  against  ttuM- 


as  to  suppcsey  that  it  could  iprospcr  and  floutish,  were  manu* 
Pictures  and  commerce  checked  and  curtailed. 

We  have  thu^:  hazarded,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment^  a  few 
desultory  obecrvations  on  one  branch  of  the  above  paper,  think- 
ing the  opinions  animadverted  upou  nught  lead  naany  honest. 
fatmers  tma  error,  when  estimating  the  supposed  value  of  land. 
Probably  tlie  subject  may  be  afterwards  resumed,  when  we  have 
greater  leisure  to  deliver  our  sentiments  in  a  more  regular 
dkipe. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  seen  Mr  Huskissen'is  able 
and  judicious  pAmphlety  wherein  *  the  question  coneeining  the 
depretiation  of  our  currency  is  stated  and  eisamided. '  As  thae 
gentleman's  opinions  seem  much  the  same  with  those  we  entertain 
upon  rhe  subject,  a  short  exfrnct  from  his  work  shall  be  given^ 
referring;  a  fuller  account  of  th6  pamphlet  to  a  future  occasion. 

Mr  Huskisson,  after  explaining  the  state  of  our  circulatiort 
when  an  act  for  the  temporary  suspension  of  cash  payments  was 
paaeed  by  the  legislature,  says— 

*  This  act  did  not  repeal  any  of  the  former  regulations  to  which 
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I  have  adverted,  and  which  are  the  foundation  of  our  money  sys- 
tem. Neither  did  it  make  bank  notes  a  legal  tender.  It  did  not 
alter,  in  any  respect,  the  existing  state  of  the  law,  either  as  to  the 
weight  or  tlie  fineness  of  the  gold  coin  ;  or  the  act  of  the  39th  of 
the  King.  It  merely  suspended  other  provisions  of  law  (having  in 
themselves  no  reference  to  our  circulation,  or  money  system^,  by 
which,  in  default  of  payment,  tlie  person  and  goods  of  a  debtor 
are  made  liable  for  his  debt.  This  liability  it  suspended,  in  cases 
where  a  tender  shall  have  been  made  to  the  creditor,  of  the  amount 
of  his  claim,  in  notes  of  tlie  Bank  of  England. 

*  If  it  had  been  proposed,  at  once,  to  make  bank  notes  a  legal 
tender,  and,  in  direct  terms,  to  enact,  that  every  man  should,  thence* 
forward,  be  obliged  to  receive  them  as  equivalent  to  the  gold  coin 
of  the  realm,  without  reference  to  the  quantity  of  gold  bullion 
which  mio^ht  be  procured  by  a  bank  note  of  any  given  denomina» 
iion  ;  such  a  proposition  would  have  excited  universal  alarm,  and 
would  have  forcibly  dra^vn  the  attention  of  the  legislature  and  the 
public  to  the  real  nature  of  our  circulation,  and  to  the  possible  con* 
sequences  of  such  an  innovation.  But,  certainly,  nothing  of  the 
sort  was  in  the  contemplation  of  any  man  when  the  first  suspension 
act  was  passed.  That  it  was  then  considered  and  proposed,  as  an 
expedient  which  would  be  but  of  short  duration,  the  course  of  the 
proceedings  in  Parliament  abundantly  indicates. 

*  Such  being  tlie  original  character  of  tlie  measure,  it  is  not  ex- 
traordinary, that,  in  that  crisis,  Parliament,  without  much  hesita- 
tion, and  without  any  suspicion  of  tlie  ultimate  possible  conse- 
quences, should  have  afforded  a  temporary  protection  from  arrest 
to  a  debtor,  who  should  have  made  a  lender  of  payment  in  bank 
notes.  But  if,  in  the  year  1797,  it  had  been  foreseen  that  this  tem- 
porary expedient  would  be  attempted  to  be  converted  into  a  system 
for  an  indefinite  number  of  years ;  and  that,  under  this  system,  in 
the  year  1810,  every  creditor,  public  or  private,  subject  or  alien,  to 
whom  the  law,  as  it  then  stood,  and  as  it  now  stands,  had  secured 
tlie  payment  of  a  pound  \veight  of  standard  gold  for  every  4^ 
Its.  6d.  of  his  just  demand,  would  be  obliged  to  accept,  in  full  sa- 
tisfaction, about  lOj:  ounces,  or  not  more  ilian  seventeen  shillings 
in  the  pound,  with  a  prospect  of  a  still  further  reduction  in  every 
subsequent  year  ;  it  is  impossible  to  conceive,  that  the  attention  and 
feelings  of  Pailiamcnt  would  not  have  been  alive  to  all  the  indivi- 
dual injustice,  and  ultimate  public  calamities,  incident  to  such  a 
state  of  things  ;  and  that  tliey  would  not  have  provided  for  the  ter- 
mination of  the  restriction,  before  it  should  have  wrought  so  much 
mischief,  and  laid  ilie  foundation  of  so  much  confusion  in  all  the 
dealings  and  transactions  of  tlic  commuuitv.  *     p.  9 — 11. 
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*«'•    '  On  Ra^g  Maehbuf. 


MeiUe^i  uirentioir  of  a  Thrathihg  Machitte«  ^ich  is  fovoA 
$i^#utwer  the  ptirpoae  to  wttl,  a«  *to  be  adopted  by  the  farmers^ 
O^t  and  small,  in  Scotlandi  sets  this  countiy,  in  respect  to  the' 
nwty;  eipeditiOn  and  perfection  of  tliiraslung  com»  before  ererf 
0diief  nation,  ancient  or  modem. 

■  la  reaping,  bowereri  which  is  perhaps  a  still  more  important 
openoions  we  have  hithertd  made  little  practical  improrementii 
A  snaehine  for  reaping  corn  expeditbusly,  neatly  and  cheaply, 
bsing  therefore  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  desiderata,  permit  me 
tv'iay  before  your  readers  a  shore  description  of  a  Machine  of^ 
Ait  s<Mrt  given  by  twt>  ancient  Roman  writers  on  agriculture* 

FBny  and  Palhidius  mention  a  reaping  machine  used  by  the 
anrient  Gauls,  which  they  describe,  at  fbUows — '  In  that  part  of 
*  France  that  is  most  letel,  they  use  a  very  expeditious  mode  of" 
^i&tijlSogi  and  b^anoiachihe  with  one  ox,  cut  dciwo-Vlarge  fields 
'  ^ven  m  the  Space  of  a  day.  This  reaping  machine  &s  two 
wheels^  and  is  pnahed  foru^rd  by  an  ox.  When  this  ma« 
chine  is  pushed  through  standing  com,  the  eats  wtt  eompre- 
tended  in  teeth  like  a  necklet  apd  cut  off  and  thrown  into  a  bcm 
in  the  machine. '  ' 

In  Scotland,  indeed,  the  straw  is  accounted  so  valuable,  that, 
no  machine  that  does  not  pay  due  regard  to  that  article,  would 
probably  be  adopted.  Give  me  leave,  therefore,  barely  to  men« 
tion,  thiat  a  reaping  machine  has'  been  invented  that  acts,  in  ceri* 
tain  respects,  in  the  same  manner-  as  that  above  described,  being 
pfushed  forward  on  wheeb  by  one. horse,  and  which  cuts  down 
the  com  on  a  ridge  at  once,  by  means  of  two  opposite  scythes^ 
and  also  lays  the  straw  in  regular  brder,  in  heaps  of  the  size  of  a 
sheaf.  It  is  hoped  most  sincerely,  that  it  may  answer  in  prac« 
cice. 

Varro  menrions  three  modes  of  reaping  practised  in  Italy.  In 
die  neighbourhood  of  Rome^  he  says,  they,  in  his  day,  cut  the 
stalks  in  the  middle  with  hooks,  the  upper  part  of  which,  with 
the  ears,  was  immediately  carried  in  baskets  to  the  thrashing 
floor.  The  straw  below  the  hand  was  af^rwards  cut,  he  doea 
not  say  how ;  but  most  probably  wjth  a  scythe,  as  they  gene-- 
rally  reap  all  sorts  of  corn  in  England ;  and  it  would,  of  course* 
be  put  up  as  hay.  The  second  method,  he  observes,  wjS4)rac«« 
tiaed  generally  in  Umbria,  where  they  cut  the  srraw  close  to  the 
ground  with  a  hook ;  and  after  it  was  made  into  sheaves,  they 
•tripped  t!ie  ears  from  the  sUilk^  aad  cariied  thcai  in  baskets  to 
*^'  the 
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the  t  J  crashing  fl  -or.  The  third  mode  was  the  practice  at  Pice- 
iium,  where  tiicy  used  a  wooden  shovel,  havinj^  an  iron  heckle 
or  co'^i':)  at  its  (xtrs^irijty,  with  which  tl.ey  cut  off  die  ears,  and 
left  me  striiw  st.inding,  to  be  afterwards  rut  down.  Which  lait 
met.'iod  is  reporiL-d  by  Columeila  to  answer  very  we1l|  when  the 
crop  was  dun ;  but  to  be  very  tiouble;ionie,  when  the  crop  was 
tiii>  k. 

Tiiny  nlso  mentions,  that,  in  many  places,  thoy  reaped  com 
bv  pullipjv  up  the  pl.urs  !)y  the  root :  This,  thoy  alleged,  served 
rh'j  ;^!Ga!«d  us  a  sort  of  plou^/hiii^,  while  it  ^dbrded  long  straw 
lot'  tliatcKing  houses,  and  much  fodder  for  cattle. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  Htrrsc  language. 

Sir, 

In  n  late  Nv;^'*>?r  of  your  work,  n  Corrcfpondent  tri(bed  to  be 
inf*>r:r^.^;d  cor;:i  iniiv.^  the  mofl  proper  Lhigfuagc  to  be  ufed  in  the 
m:.-^:V'ment  of  lioriirs.  \yben  employed  at  plough  or  cart.  Not 
h\\':  \/_  obfervfd  any  ant'wer  to  his  requ^(t,  tfive  mc  leave  to  com- 
jTiunicate  an  ;:bflracl  rf  the  language  ui'«:d  upon  my  farm  for  the 
dir"£lio!i  of  horf^<.  O.'  »-  people  may  ufe  a  difTrrent  dialedl  to 
iheir  working  ilock,  b".t  I  iv.iv*;  always  thought  it  more  eligible 
to  te;ich  i'ervants  according  io  riy  rwii  diftionary,  than  to  fuiTsr 
them  to  i:T  "  ici,  i.e.  to  beat  the  ho'.uR  for  fevcral  months,  till 
tiicy  I'ud  !.  ihclontly  learned  the  diale£l  cf  oth'^r  places. 

Wht'n  iry  li-.rfes  are  pi»r  to  the  plough,  the  fervant  cries  *  go 
on.*  If  I'iv  V  do  not  move  immediateiy,  he  makes  them  feci  the 
rcir.s  ;  and  if  he  v.jnts  them  to  go  wider,  or  towards  the  land, 
he  orders  t'lcm  to  *  come  o?h '  and  vice  versa^  to  •  go  o^ '  ac» 
cording  to  circumltanct  .s,  always  calling  to  them  by  their  names. 
If  they  do  not  move  with  a  quick  (lep,  the  order,  *  go  on^'  is 
repeated;  and  at  the  end  of  the  ridge,  *  come  again ^*  is  called 
out,  whcrn  the  turn  is  to  th»?  l'*ft ;  and  *  jee  again^ '  when  the 
turn  is  to  rhc  rii;l?r.  When  the  f'rvant  wants  the  horfes  to  ftop^ 
he  c/.lls  *  *itOi^  iounding  the  .  -d  full  and  long.  Any  other 
la:ip;L.  .::Cj  i  lonfider  to  be  totally  unneccHiry,  when  horfes  are 
fiiipl.-)ccl  at  p!ou;rh  or  cari ;  and  in  giving  this  opinion,  I  fpeak 
!roiu  tlie  experience  of  many  vears.     I  ;im.  Sir, 

Your  humble  fervant, 

A  Farmer. 


KCTl 
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4iffe»ent  ""■"    ftW  recomro--      «d^c«**/^'  "anaee  them  i  o- 
S^»  '7  ^'^Uc.  -^'^  ^^  S  oTviy  b^f-^^ Ve  Slet  a  d^ff-^^" 

■ma"^"  1,  to  hand,  V^«^ '«  ^f'f  their  H'^'';efocaaW«  Ag"-*^' 
live  to  the  r  gW  from  the  >  ^^    f,j,  »""    ^^      Scon(H 

^*"'.'^  "^A" s-  «^°"":iuS  r-^*^  Tn'u  no  u^cd,  -^toT- 

,  Qiteeslh    PJ°  ^e^  come  to  >"        ,  >Jui/j"-,    »« 

'*^  To  ma^i-  7^"'„e.'.<W,  '«  "^*^'*'  ,„.ed  flow  ' 

pi;ounced --/,,,.-.'  .  ,^„..  pronounced 

«^^'\VUe  the'-  IVop.  the  ^  ^^^^^^^ 

4-   ^.^^.d.  .V,.  >nv  \>"PttaRe  tno  ^^  , 
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BRANCH    II.  iti 

Agricultural  Intelligence.  ii^ 

.   I'' 

• 

The  nature  of  the  weathei*,  during  the  harvcft  months,  was  veiydif-    \  t 
ferent  from  what  ufually  prevails  at  that  period  of  the  year, — bring  il-     ' 
moft  conllantly  dry, — often  warm  arid  fog^y, — and  generally  calm  wd       i 
ferene.     Owing  to  thefe  circumftances,  a  very  large   proportion  of  the 
corn  crops  was  harvefted  in  excell*.*nt  condition  ;  tlioughy  by  our  accounts 
from  feveral  diftri6ts,  it  alfo  appears  that  a  cor.fidcrable  quantity,  chiefly  oi 
oats,  was  lieated  and  damaged  hy  thoL*  who  did   not   refl'.  d,  that,  m 
fuch  a  feafon,  a  longer  period  than  common  was  required  to  fit  and  pre- 
pare corn  for  the  ftack-yard.    Moll  of  the  oat  fields,  nwin^  to  the  ravages 
of  the  grub  in  May*  were  alfo  mixvd  with  greens  when  reaped  :  he«'ce, 
a  lanre  llock  of  patience,  a::d  mui:Ii  ptrfonal  uivciligation^  wen*  caikd 
for,  before  thofe  cats  w^rc  fnfficieiitly  winned  to  keep  in  a  Hack.     To- 
wards the  end  of  Oftohcr  wctnt-fs  eiifued,  and  ocafioned  the  fmall  quan- 
tity of  com  then  in   th**  fields  to  be  imperfecUy  harvcllcd.     Evt*':  m 
fome  diftridte,  part  of  the  crop  remains  in  th-^  opt-n  a*r  at  the  d&i*   oi 
this  article  ;  ihont^h  this  proportion  is  fo  trifling,  as  hardly  to  affect  the 
gtfueral  rcfult^      Tiikin^  it  as  n  whole,  the  crcp  iray   he  eftimated  as  of 
fupetior  quality,  anJ  as  harvefled  in   much  Letter  cor.dilion  ihau  thofc 
of  the  two  preceding  years. 

To  be  more  particular. — Wheat,  alraoft  in  every  cafv.»,  is  excellent  38 
to  prain,  weighing  from  6i  to  6^  lib.  per  LiiJiihgow  frrlot  ;  b»it,  in  ma^ 
ny  diflricts,  owing  to  imperftcl  feed,  wctnefs  of  wtather  when  fown,  and 
fevtiity  of  the  fprir.g  months,  it  was  confideredto  be  thin  on  the  ground, 
efp-.xially  on  clay  foils,  and  by  no  n:ier»n8  fo  produdiive  a:  in  the  years  i8o4f 
5,  6  &  7.     Barley  is  a  fair  crop;  and,  bL*ing  wel!  ripened,  by  a  continued 
hot  fun  ill  September,  contains  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  faccharine  mat- 
ter.     Oats  are  almoll  every  where  above  an  average,  both  as  to  quantity 
and  quality  ;  thofe  of  the  potato  kind  yielding,  at  the  mill,  nine  ilonfs 
of  mea!,  Amflerdam,   for    64   lib.    avoirdupois    of  the    raw   material. 
Beans  and  Peas,  in  mary  places,  were  of  great  bulk  ;.    but    being,  in 
numerous  inlianccs,  imperfecilly  podded   and   ripened,  are  coniideml  M- 
below  par.      Turnips,  whicl;,  at  the  date  of  our  lall,  promifed  to  be  un- 
ufually  abundant,  were  attacked  by  mildew   during  the  dry  weather  in 
harveil,  and  their  prowth  was  thereby  fluntcdconfiderably,     Apprehco- 
fKjns  are  entertained  that  this  valuable  efculcnt  will  fall  an  eafy  vi^im  ta 
froll,  fliould  weather  of  that  kind  prevail  with  ft  verity  during  the  win- 
ter month?.  ^ 
According  to  all  our  accounts,  the  fowing  of  wheat  was  generally 
executed  under  favourable  circumllanrcs,  and  to  an  unufual  extent  ;  but 
i'ome  of  our  correfpondents  remark,  that  the  fuccefs  of  the  cop  was  in 
many  cjfof  Inzardcd  hy  thofe  v.Ih)  fi.wed  uptm   dry,  rough   fallows,  in 
■,h*j  cr.d  of  September  and  beginning  of  October  ^  and,  iu  fupport  of 
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'  bplnion,  maintain,  tliat  few  or  no  fields  Town  ur^dcr  the  above  cir- 
HanctSy  prefent  either  a  full  or  regular  braird, — objo(fts  ur.'.'n'.ibted- 
)f  great  coiifequcuce.  We  (hall  keep  thefe  things  in  view,  thriuiglj 
ifter  feafun  ;  r.ud,  without  giving  any  opinion  at  t!iis  tifr.'.'',  dola^ 
?  obfervations  intended  to  be  offered  on  fowing  during  dry  weather 
he  refult  of  this  year's  forving  is  completely  afcertainci, 
lie  prices  of  grain  have  fallen  confidernbly  fince  the  comnicnremem 
arvcft, — a  circumllance  wliich  fully  confirms  wliat  we  h-wc  ftnted  re 
ting  the  feveral  rrops.  Indeed,  a  fall  in  value,  when  any  n' '  'c!e  is  foHnc 
in  <Tood  condition,  is  a  fure  indic?ition  that  the  market  h  abundanti) 
►lied  W'th  it.  In  a  feafon  like  the  pn?cedin^  one,  I"  'h  a  criterioi 
by  r»o  mi'a'n  to  be  dcpondo*!  upon,— •a  Irir^'e  pro'j>ort'.on  of  t-.egraii 
pref^nted  f^r  ('d\'t  be'ng  of  i:Tipcrfc*cc  quahty  in  the  fi.ft  inilai:ce 
afterwards  df«n^.?j;i.d  fo  much  by  auverfo  uvdther,  as  in  fail  to  b( 
»ft  unfit  either  for  the  uft»  of  man  or  bc2:l. 

iTirh  a  full  crop  ''f  barl'^y  and  oatF,  and  thefe  articles  at  mcierate 
ff,  confi-iering  th?  profcnt  value  of  moiicy,  moll  of  people  expect", 
hnt  the  diUillerics  would  be  opened  by  Roy*!  jrt-oclamatljn  thirty 
I  after  th«  ift  of  October,  ngreeable  to  the  chul'c  iiilVrtcd  in  th< 
paiii^d  iaib  feflion  of  Parliam^nit  fc'V  continuing  the  proliibition  againfl 
ufe  of  gp'^in  in  the  di'lillerics.  The  claufe  alluded  to  was  framec 
the  cxprefs  purpofe  of  permitting  dillilhtion  from  corn,  faouIJ  th< 
)  prove  a  i;00'.l  or.c  ;  and,  t'lit  it  was  a  good  one,  intlopn.dcnt  o; 
thing  tlrei'dy  <la^^!,  is  an^ply  confirmed  by  hia  Majefty's  Order  i. 
ncil  for  lerurpip'^  thmki  in  ^11  t'lc  churches  ind  ch.ipels  of  the  kinz- 
I  on  that  aoco'ir.*.  IIis  Mnjofty's  UiiuifLers.  howevrr,  did  not  :\€* 
l^critiy  vn  tM'  o.-r-.d:)").  I'o  have  hevn  cor.fi  ^crut,  a  proclamatiof 
openi'i^  the  v\;i!i.  ri;-;  th")uM  have  followed  tlic  one  for  R-turrir.r 
iks,  &  *.  ;  'jut  a;.y  thing  of  that  kind  has  hitherto  bc.Mi  re^kcl:ed 
qn'ck<'!i  i^.'oir  i';.])^,  and  furnifli  reafons  for  cxercifing  the  po\N'er; 
ed  in  his  M..i'lly  by  the  ?.Ci  of  laft  ftflion,  ftve/al  counties  petition 
lisMajrilv;  t?ut  he  would  be  gracioufly  pKil'od  to  ifTue  his  Roya 
rhmation  fi;r  furi?cijdi".g  t'l?  prohibit!)! y  liw,  as  a  continuance  o 
prohibitio  \  would  un«!v.:btt:vl.y  p*':T-  iii;:!-.ly  di  trimcntal,  in  the  firf 
incr,  to  tl:'»  a;;r::i!':'.:iTl  iit'.".\..-  •  f  Driiaia,  and,  cvfM;tually,  to  th< 
rperity  of  tl.o  '\\\\?,  A  cdny  t.i:*  one  of  tht.L'  petition?,  drawn  m\ 
in  intcHig-'ir  no!>Ij:'.ian,  (\uCx\  be  prefrnte.^.  iri  \\\u  Number.  Unfor 
itely,  his  iv!p.;*.ly,  ir.'.ic'^  abo'i'  the  time  ofpivi.v  ting  that  and  othe' 
tiona,  wa';  fj'ztd  v.ith  an  alirmln;;  ilhiols,  whic!-,  of  courfe,  pre 
rod  l.im  from  g'vii^iT  '•'-''■t  *"■  ^-"^^  -^  ^^"'*^  petitioners,  confideiitly  ex 
:cd  by  thiMii  aii:l  otlicr  pco;  !'\ 

The  maniifit'-ruirini;  ar.d  coTv.ir.crcid  b<v.ji/5  foon  took  the  alarm,  ar.c 
e  not  loi:c:  in  fmriiifr  ,-vi.j  pr^lent.rj.j  petitions  for  cTuinuing  the  pro 
tion,  uiicler  I'ne  alK-^ed  pretence,  ih:!l,  if  it  was  withdrawr,  br^-ad 
1  woidd  hecnme  Karce  ."^iid  d?ar  in  thefe  kin:*doms.  Am(^n'^r  cthe 
leviable  public  bodies  wI:o  met  and  petitioned  on  the  occaJion,  tlv 
AMBER  c;F  Commerce  in  Clafgow  is  entitled  to  nv:!t  co':!"i.Icration 
V.Ac  the  mc:r.h!-i  arc  nu'r.erou?,  and  gcncrdly  w.il   a.'fM?cii:tcd   Wit! 
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every  thing  relative  to  the  trade  and  m  ami  failures  of  Great  Britain. 
TI»e  proceedings  of  the  Chanfiber  were  publifhed  m  almofl  every  news- 
paper: and,  being  anfwered  by  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Couranty  to 
fave  trouble  we  (hall  adopt  the  fentimehts  of  that  gentle nuui  as  ouroum, 
and  then  dirmifs  the  fubjedl. 

*  The  proceedings  of  the  Chamber  miy  be  coniidered  as  feur  fepa- 
rate  and  dillind^  refolutions.  In  the  firft,  it  is  declared^  that  **  the 
jneoting  was  decidedly  of  opinion,  tliat,  in  the  dillurbed  (late  of  our 
foreign  relations,  and  with  the  ports  of  the  enemy  (hut  againft  our  com- 
merce, the  (lopping  diilillation  from  grain  has  been  the  means  of  miti- 
g^itiug  tlie  evils  whirh  fuch  circumtlances  are  calculated  to  produce.  " 
Now,  when  it  is  confidered  tltat,  at  no  period  of  our  hidory,  has  grain 
been  imported  with  more  facility,  and  to  a  greater  extent,  than  dunng 
the  pail  twelve  months,  all  this  n.uil  be  regarded  as  empty  declamation. 
The  Chamber  do  not  fay  one  word  concerning  fcarcity,  the  alTumed  pre- 
tence  when  the  prohibition  was  (irft  enabled,  but  re(l  the  propriety  of 
continuing  it  entirely  upon  the  di(hirbed  (late  of  our  foreign  relations; 
jneanin;^,  thereby,  to  make  the  public  believe,  that  any  deficiency  of 
the  home  crop  could  not,  as  ufual,  be  fupplied  by  importations  from 
the  Continent.  All  this  might  have  pafTed  before  the  newfangled  li- 
cenfc  fyllcm  was  invented  ;  but,  while  that  fyllem  is  in  full  force,  it 
mull  be  difregarded  by  ev^jry  unprejudiced  perfon  acquainted  with  the 
pi^fent  Hate  of  our  trade  witli  foreign  countries. 

*  In  the  focond  place,  the  Chamber  a(rert,  "  that  the  high  price  which 
grain  has  continued  to  maintain,  even  undrr  the  operation  of  this  wife 
meafure,  (meaning  the  prohibition),  ferves  to  (liow  what  Hate  the  coun- 
try would  have  been  in  tor  its  fupply  of  food,  had  not  that  meafure  been 
leiorted  to.  "  Mere  the  Cliambcr  talk  very  loofely,  forgetting  entirely 
lh:it  t!ic  value  of  grain,  like  thnt  of  labour  and  all  other  articles,  fhould, 
alnj(>ll  in  every  cafe,  be  l«ft  to  find  its  (jwn  level.  In  times  of  dearth 
and  fcanity,  it  may  be  found  wifdom  to  limit  the  ufe  of  grain  folely  to 
the  fu (lenance  of  man  and  beall  ;  not  fo  in  ordinary  years,  efpecially  in 
one  wiiere  the  fli^htell  Sjipcarance  of  fcarcity  is  not  to  be  recognized 
witliin  our  bounds.  It  is  not  eafy  to  determine  what  the  Chamber 
jn(:i::8,  when  it  fpeaks  of  hi^h  prices  ;  but,  whatever  may  be  the  price 
i>f  gii^in  coiifidered  by  the  Chamber  as  high,' one  thing  is  true,  viz.  that 
th'^  J.  rice  of  barle-y  and  oats,  the  articles  ufed  in  the  corn  didilleryi  is 
fully  as  low  as  it  was  thirty  years  ago,  if  you. take  into  account  the  de- 
]irLile;l  value  (^f  money.  Indeed  grain,  with  the  exception  of  wheat, 
ha.^  advanced  Icfs  in  our  days  than  beefj  mutton,  pork,  veal,  buttJr, 
ejjfj''',  and  other  articles  of  hum:in  food.  I  lay  no  llrtfs,  however,  on 
li.eic  tliin;;S  at  all ;  but  co!itend,  uj;()H  Ariel  prniciples  of  jufbice,  that 
cvtry  man  ought  to  be  left  to  make  ti.e  mod  of  the  article  he  has 
cul'.ivr.ted  atid  manufaclured,  except  in  cafes  where  the  public  fafetyim- 
.perioi'ily  calls  for  impofing  reliridtio.is  upon  l;im.  The  Chamber  afBgns 
jM)  falisfadlor)'  reafon  for  impofing  fuch  a  rellriction  at  this  lime.  It  is 
ci.iy  contended  by  that  Body  that  corn  is  hi;^Ii. priced,  and  that  prices 
wyuIJ  have  been  ilill  hi^jher,  hr.d  not  the  prohibitory  Lw   been  paffed. 
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The  Chamber  ncgleft,  however,  to  acquaint  us,  that  fugar  was  advanc- 
ed full  fifteen  fhillings  per  hundred  weight  by  the  prohibition,  and  that 
butcher-meat  was  thereby  rendered  much  fcarcer,  confequently  higher 
priced,  than  it  would  otherwife  have  been.  Indeed,  it  is  a  doubtful 
point  whether  the  public  have  not  fuffcred  more  from  the  advance  upon 
thefe  articles,  than  has  been  gained  from  tlie  depreflion  given  to  corn- 
marketSy  in  confequence  of  the  prohibition.  The  Weft  Indian  planters 
and  merchants  have  certainly  gained  largely  by  that  meafure.  With 
them,  its  benefits  were  of  a  double  nature  ;  therefore  very  likely  to  bias 
the  judgment  of  thofe  concerned,  when  the  fubjcft  was  under  confider- 
ation.  They  had  barley  ar^.d  oats  for  ihemfelvcs  alid  fervants  on  cheaper 
terms  than  otherwife  would  have  been  tlie  cafe  ;  and,-  what  was  of  much 
more  importance,  they  were  enabled  to  fell  rum  and  fugar  at  higher 
priffes  than  could  be  obtained,  had  the  prohibitory  law  not  been  pafTed. 
Under  thefe  circumflances,  the  members  of  the  Chamber  are  not  the 
beft  witnefles,  when  a  quellion  like  the  prefent  one  is  to  be  inveftigated. 
They  may  allege,  that  their  teftimony  is  as  good  on  the  one  fide  as  that 
of  the  growers  of  ^jrain  U  on  the  other.  To  this  it  might  be  anfwered, 
that  there  is  a  manifeil  diiFerfcce  betwixt  the  fituation  of  the  two  par- 
ties, The  corn-growers  do  not  feek  monopoly,  nor  do  they  contend 
for  more  than  liberty  to  difpofe  of  their  produce  in  the  belt  market. 
The  Weft  Indian  merchants,  on  the  contrnr}',  demand  the  fliutting  of 
that  market,  under  the  ftale  pretence  of  promoting  the  public  good, 
though,  in  reality,  with  the  mercenary  view  of  promoting  the  fale,  and 
advancing  the  value,  of  their  own  commodities, 

*  In  the  third  place,  the  Cliambcr  declare,  **  that  the  price  of  grain, 
still  continuing  greatly  above  the  maximum  upon  which  the  import- 
ation cf  liiat  article  is  ;illowed,  shows  huw  far  our  own  growth  is 
short  of  our  consumption  ;  and  that,  if  distilling  from  grain  is  re- 
newed, tlie  grain  to  be  used  must  occasion  an  additional  quantity  to 
be  imported  purposely  fiom  otlier  countries.  "  To  this.it  may  be 
answered,  that,  though  tliC  price  of  grain  is  undoubtedl)  above  the 
maximum  lates  which  regulate  importation,  yet  this  circumstance 
does  no:  furnish  a  sufacient  reason  irv  continuing  tlie  pn.hibition,  e- 
specially  as  grain  car.not  now  be  cultivated  and  sold,  either  at  home 
or  abroad,  upon  the  same  lerms  as  in  former  times.  Again,  as  near- 
ly the  \\lu)le  of  tlie  grain  imporicd  last  year  consisted  of  wheat,  an 
article  always  prohibited  in  the  ilistilleries,  it  is  a  problematical  cir- 
cumstance, V.  !ieil;er  one  boll  mere  would  have  been  imported,  even 
had  JibLiUativ'-n  iroin  ccrn  been  permitted.  Last  year's  wheat  crop 
"vs'as  not  only  lamentably  derlcient  as  to  quantity,  but  likewise  niate- 
rlailv  li'MiireJ  hv  unc(n:mon  rai  ns  before  and  durin^r  harvest.  Oa 
these  accr^unls,  a  lar'i^e  impoitation  of  bread  corn  was  necessary,  as, 
without  ir,  a  k':::d  of  lamine,  at  least  of  wheat  bread,  would  have 
prevailed  in  tlic?  country.  Barh  y  and  oats,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
plentiful  articles  in  every  district,  and  at  no  period  of  the  season 
brought  prices  equal  to  {hny;  of  vheat,  the  ubiial  comparative  value 
«f  each  bcir.p"  Ji^ly  attended  to. 
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*  In  tlie  last  place,  it  is  resolved  by  the  Chamber  "  to  petition  hi» 


to  be  sine,  must  be  regarded  as  a  prudent  and  sagacious  resolution, 
being  admirably  calculated  to  delay   ihe  business  for  another  year, 
or  at  least  to  secure  a  monopoly  of  the  market  tor  ^ix  nionths   to 
come.     The  gjntlcnicn  of  the  Cliamber  knew  very  well  thai  Parlia- 
ment seido:n  meets  tiii  the  end  ofJanuary ;  and  that,  if  llie  prohibi- 
tion is  conliniied  until  iV^rty  days  after  its  meeting,  the  period  of  di- 
stillation ^vould  then  be  short,  and  hardly  worth  the  contendins^  for. 
3iiit  how  comes  it  about  that  the  Chamber  has  forgot  the  arguments 
of  their  friends  last  year,  wlien  the  question  was  before  Parliament  ? 
Itva:  then  urged,  as  causes  of  dday,  that  the  season  was  far  ad- 
vanced— t::at  iht:  succeeding  crop  niiglit  be  a  bad  one — and  many 
thiTi'ifs  of  like  nature  ccjuall/  satisfactory.     Tliese  arguments,  aided 
by  the  proposr.l  of  refL'rring  the  business  to  hio  Majosty  in  Council, 
•when  the  crop  v/as  h-rvcsted,  prevailed  with  the  majority,  and  ob- 
tained a  clci.'.y,  uiuil  Jie  g:MKlsits3  or  badness  of  the  crop  was  ascer- 
tained.    Kc'Vv',  it  is  certainly  siranr/?  conduct,  when  the  goodness  of 
the  crop  is  completely  ascertaiiied,  i'or  these  genllemcn  to  fly  from  a 
jeference  lo  his  Majesty  in  Cnn.cil  to  Jiis   Majesty    in  Parliament. 
The  Ch;-.mi)(.'r  know  quiii*  ^vell  that  the  cr(»p  is  a  good  one,  therefore 


by  th:Tn  av.d  tlieir  JrieiiJs,  to  p:event  ciistlllaiiori  from  corn,  so  long 
a-;  war  continues,  t.r  the  ports  of  the  Continent  renidln  slmt  against 
l!\o  inipiT'cLiiuii  cf  colonial  produce.     Vv1>.:;kt  thj  public  at  large 
T.'.'l  v:.v/  \hj  ■•.uliioct  in  xho  lir^lic   it   is  taken    uo   h'.*  the   Glasiiow 
Chair::.'.!'  c-i  CiriniL-rco,  is  not  fi;;r  me  to  deie:i;iine  ;  but  in  one  thing 
1  am  cc'iuiiu,  vir,.  that  ihe  growers  of  home  produce  are  equally,  if 
not  b'^itcr,    cniiLlcd  to   the  protection   cS  tiie   Legislature,    as   tlic 
AVi'^t  li;J".a  phr.uers  and  merchants.     The  growers  <if  corn  claim  no 
c:;cliulvj  ;^.rivile/>e ;  they   do  not  call  upon  the  Legislature  to  prolii- 
bli  the  importation  c.i  lum,  in  order  tliat  an  inci eased  demand  might 
ail^o  for  corn  spiiils  ;  ror  Jo  tlicy  request  th.it   the  distillers  of  this 
country  may  be  pn^ii'hited  f.\^m  w^^izv/^  sugar,  or  any  odier  article 
whatever  tliat  can  i)e  ])rctitably  nranuiactured.     Their  sole  object  is 
to  have  a  free  ar.vl  unlettered  market — a  market  wherein  every  man 
jnay  dispose  of  his  goods  in  the  most  advantageous  manneft'^ 


iSome  counties  have  again  resolved  to  petition  Parliament,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Property-tax  as  it  alfects  the  farming  interest  of  Scotland ; 


according  to  a  criterion  greatly  modified,  we  earnestly  exhort  every 
yc:  son  who  offers  for  laud,  eitlicr  to  deduct  tlic  tax  from  tlie  esti- 
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mated  value  of  tlie  farm  for  which  he  ofBers,  or  to  stipulate  tha 
•whole  tax  shall  be  allowed  by  tlie  proprietor  out  of  the  first  i 
that  become  due  alter  the  tax  is  paid.  That  one  or  other  of  t 
modes  TP us t  ultima  id  y  be  adopted,  should  the  present  mode  oi 
S€ssr.>em  be  perMstod  in,  wc  verily  believe ;  but  more  is  still  vj 
ed,  before  the  iVriiiiiig  int^TCst  can  be  properly  secured.  Unless 
peals  against  assessment  are  allowed,  numerous  individuals  must 
tinue  to  suflFer.  We  shall  state  one  instance,  consistent  with  our 
knowledge,  of  the  grier  uis  hardships  which  may  be  exercised  u; 
the  present  act  A  tenant,  wliose  affairs  were  under  scquestratic 
whose  effects  were^sold  under  that  sequestration — who  had  act\] 
rco'oved  from  the  Lmn  he  formerly  possessed  in  consequence  of 
sequestration,  was  afterwards  charged  for  the  property-tax  said  t 
dui-  by  him  as  posRssor  of  that  farm,  notwithstanding  tliat  he  w 
declared  bankrupt,  and  altogether  without  either  property  or 
come,  Tiic  tcpant  and  his  friends  remonstrated  with  the  colic 
of  the  district  upi^n  the  subject ;  and  ipaintained,  that  if  any  tax 
due  from  such  a  f.irnj  it  ought,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  < 
to  be  paid  by  tlit-  ii»'>.icTJ.  who  had  seir.ed  and  sold  the  stock 
en  p  tfiCreiipoTi.  Nv^  sa)*-  the  collector  ;  you,  iJie  tenant,  are  li 
hy  law,  and  muit  priy  tho  tax  ;  and,  if  payment  is  not  made  in 
diati  ly,  T  will  take  steps  to  compel  yoiu  To  save  an  old  man  1 
prison,  which  ,  n;bably  would  have  been  the  issue,  some  friends 
the  tax.  A  case  <  f  tins  kind  may,  no  doubt,  be  called  an  exti 
one.  We  admit  rl  at  it  is  <'f  tliat  description ;  but  maintain, 
the  like  may  Ij.rpjfn  wlieiever  a  sequestration  is  awarded, 
there  been  .i  v:.  i;:'.  i  i.jppe.il  ir.r  taking  cognizance  ot  these  mat 
it  is  morally  'trijv  -  .\\)\>.-  ih.,i  such  a  court  would  have  allowec 
as^essmcr.L  I  .>  [•>■.•  ( .;;:  ioci  lnL.>  "Xi»ciuion  against  a  person  desl 
botli  of  rrr>j-.c:ry  ;iiu:  iiK'oire.  Up..er  these  impressions,  we  an 
cidediy  «  1  opir.i;  r,  ih-.-i  uiiloss  :-p|-.eal  courts  are  established  in  c 
district,  jr.usviilual-;  •■  I'  ilie  firmir.i;  proltssion  must  sulfcr  undei 
opera '/un  oi  ilie  j-k  :^  rry-tax,  i^ven.  were  the  criterion  or  rule  oi 
scssment  conoiJciabiy  moJiiicd. 

Our  activi*  art!  respectable  frlind  Sru  J.ms  Sinclair,  Bart., 
lately  pruit^M  (we  ti'-n't  s.iy  pul)li:.hed)  li:s  secontl  chapter  on  Sc( 
Husbandry;  a:ui  wo  undersland  tlie  tl^ird  and  last  is  in  a  forv 
state  of  preparation.  In  lasuv.)luine,  p.  515,  we  took  the  liben 
submittiiig  a  icw  crude  hinls  to  the  consideration  of  the  Right 
nourable  I^amnet.  tni^iing  ti^ey  miglit  be  of  some  u«c  to  him  v 
executing  a  work  i>i  siich  magnitude  and  importance.  Amon 
ther  things,  wc  Immbiy  stated*  that,  unless  Sir  John  Sinclair  pn 
his  sul-'ect  to  the  b<:ttom,  and  assigned  the  real  causes  which 
brought  about  the  improvement  o{  Scotibh  husbandry,  little  bei 
^vould  be  deriv..d  by  <  ur  Engiisli  brcthrrn  from  the  most  perfect 
ture  he  could  preset;  (S  vu:  agricultural  practices.  Wc  further 
ed,  tliat,  unless  tiie  worthy  Barcnct  showed  tliat  the  full  v.nlu 
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any  land  was  not  to  be  obtained  without  giving  the  tenant  a  lease  of 
suitable  duration — unless  he  showed  that  restrictive  covenants,  ex- 
cept at  tlie  conclusion  of  a  lease,  were  hostile  to  agriculture,  and  of 
no  benefit  to  proprietors — unless  he  showed  that  common  rights  in 
land  were  adverse  to  improvement,  and  demonstrated  tl^e  necessity 
of  passing  an  act  of  tlie  legislature  for  holding  all  land  in  severalty 
— unless  he  showed  that  tythei,  poor-rates.,  and  every  variable  pub- 
lic burden,  ought  to  be  removed  from  the  tenant,  and  laid  upon  the 
proprietor — we  say,  it  was  then  urged,  if  these  things  were\ieglect- 
ed  and  passL-d  ovor,  tliat  tlie  treatise  undertaken  by  Sir  John  Sinclair 
could  not  possi')ly  be  of  much  advantage  to  English  husbandmen. 
We  arc  therefore  e.vci'-mely  sorry  to  say,  that  those  subjects,  g:rcat 
and  important  as  iliey  are,  have  scarcely  been  noticed  by.S:r  John 
Sincl.iir  in  the  two  chapters'  already  printed  ;  and  that,  while  a  mi- 
nute description  of  Scotish  husb.mdry  is  given,  tlie  moral  excite- 
ments wliich  influenced  Scot.lsh  husbandmen  to  improve  tlieir  coun- 
try, are,  at  the  best,  but  sii;;htly  touched  upon.  Very  likely,  these 
matters  are  reserved  for  the  succeeding  chapter  ;  ami,  under  this  be- 
lief, some  observations  which  we  had  drawj  up  iliall  be  reserved  till 
the  whole  work  is  printed  and  published.  In  the  moan  time,  we  take 
ibis  opportunity  of  acquainting  our  rcadeis,  that  his  Majesty,  some 
months  ago,  was  rraricusly  pleased  f)  appoint  »Sir  John  Sinclair  a 
jncmber  of  his  privy  council — an  appointmi^nt  which  necessarily  ex- 
tends the  influence  of  the  Right  Honourable  I'aronet  considerably. 
On  this  occasion,  we  certainly  will  be  forgiven  for  ofTering  up  our 
most  earnest  wishes,  that  all  and  every  one  of  his  Majesty's  council* 
lors  may  long  be  animated  witli  the  lik^!  fcrvLMU  desire  to  promote  a^ 
r;riculturul  improvement  us  iias  constantly  inHuenced  and  governeJ 
ihe  mind  of  Sir  John  Sinclair. 

We  lenrn  with  plencure  tliat  iSIr  George  Stewart  Mackenzie,  Bart.^ 
a  ste:uly  friend  to  this  wori:,  hitely  returned  in  s.tfoty  from  an  expe- 
dition to  Iceland  ;  and  that  a  lull  ynd  correct  account  of  that  island, 
^.irawn  up  by  iiim  n/.d  his  fv  jlowlravc-iiors,  will  shortly  be  laid  be- 
fore tin'  public.  So  little  i^  kr.own  about  Iceland,  that  we  lon^"  to 
poru  c  the  worthy  IV.iroii.t's  :iccount  (f  it ;  especially  as  wc  under- 
:4and  lh;it  )nuch  rit^oMK-a  was  p:iiJ  to  iJ:-  niinrTulogy  of  the  island. 
^;ir  Cioori^e  had  ilie  ^.itiiiaclion  of  rfstorir.;;;  the  vaccine  inoculation, 
'wiiicli.  ior  some  time,  had  bcea  yuspLuded,  from  a  v.'ant  of  matter; 
and  of  ubccrtriining,  hefoie  he  left  tlie  islaiid,  that  every  comer  of  it 
v,v5  suflicicntly  supplied. 

A  ii<;t  of  the  .'iibscribcrs  to  the  fund  for  rewarding  P.Tr  Mcikle,  is 
•.;ivon  in  a  preceding  p.^oe  (p.  'i.6.3,  rl  scfj.)  ;  and  we  hava  the 'satis- 
i.ictir.ii  of  acqu.nncinrr  our  readcri:,  that  the  good  old  man  is  in  per- 
fect hciith,  and  highly  gratified  by  the  marks  of  public  favour  late- 
ly coi.terrod  on  liim.  The  sn!)scription  stiU  goes  on;  but,  should  it 
he  ciof cd  bclbic  our  next  publication,  it  will  likely  be  hi  our  power, 
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connftimicadog  a  list  of  md^tioiuil  sabccripdoiu»  to  state  m 
wiw  Bumner  the  fond  has.  been  appropriated* 

^Tha  lynsaesp^  on  the  wfaoley  is  highly  creditable  to  those  engaged 
isi*it«  Ia  &ct,  they  have  done  what  onght  to  haire  been  done  by  the 
ggmnmicnt  of  the  coaiitry ;  and  which,  very  likely»  gbremmtat 
^Nndd  have  done,  had  those  in  power  bieen  sofiSciendy  acquainted  ' 
"wilb  the  benefit  conferred  upon  the  country  by  the  inventor  of  the 
thrashing-machine.  Parliament  bestowed  one  thousand  guineas  up- 
en  Mr  £ilkington»  on  account  of  what  was  called  a  new  mode  of ' 
drainage ;  and  to  the  propriety  of  this  reward  we  do  not  mean  to 
offer  any  objection :  But  no  person  will  make  the  most  distant  com- ' 
parison  betwixt  the  benefits  derived  from  the  thrashing-machine,  and 
tboK  from  the  new  mode  of  drainage.  The  first  axe  general,  nu- 
merous, and  within  the  reach  of  every  corn-farmer ;  the  others  are 
local,  confined,  and,,  at  the  most,  only  enjoyed  by  a  limited  num- 
ber of  people.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  more  for  the  honour  of  Mr 
Meikle,  that  the  reward,  justly  merited  by  him*  was  conferred  by 
tliose  benefited  by  his  invention,  than  if  it'Jiad  been  bestowed  by  the 
executive  government.  Individuals  rarely  take  such  a  scdp,  unless 
satisfied  that  the  reward  is  amply  merited ;  whereas  government, 
being  often  influenced  by  motives  of  a  different  'kind,  is  apt  to  be, 
directed  by  personal  con:»iderations,  when  rewarding  those  who  have 
benefited  the  public. 

Another  invention,  namely,  the  RsAPiKo-MACHncK,  has,  for  some 
time  past,  much  engaged  tlie  public  attention  ;  though,  unhappily, 
every  attempt  to  woik  such  an  implement  has  hitherto  been  widiout 
success.  Vv^e  intended  to  have  offered  a  few  thoughts  on  the  proba- 
bility of  brinrrinr^  reapirg. machines  to  perfection;  but,  upon  look- 
ing  into  a  rcspcciahle  provincial  paper  (the  Pertli  Courier),  we  found 
the  subject  had  already  engaged  the  attention  of  an  abler  hand — 
one,  whose  sentiments  were  so  much  in  unison  with  our  own,  that  we 
could  not  do  hotter  than  use  them,  instead  of  the  desultory  tlioughts 
-which  recurred  to  us.  We  give  great  credit  to  the  members  of  the 
Dalkeith  Society  for  their  persevering  and  meritorious  endeavours  to 
have  a  reaping  machine  constructed ;  and,  should  success  attend 
their  fciture  endeavours,  we  Avill,  with  pleasure,  not  only  intimate  the 
same  to  our  readers,  but  also  acknowledge,  with  submission,  that 
we  were  in  error  in  supposing  that  the  business  of  reaping  com  was 
not  to  be  perfonred  by  a  complicated  machine.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, our  opinion  was  not  hostile  to  such  machines,  and  we  en- 
couraged every  attempt  to  construct  tliem,  by  all  the  means  within 
our  limited  sphere  of  action  ;  but  the  trials  since  made  (and  these 
trials  were  made  by  very  ingenious  and  able  men)  have  satisfied  us, 
tint  the  task  of  constructing  a  perfect  reaping-machine  is  attended 
with  infinitely  more  difficulty  than  originally  expected,  either  by  us 
or  other  people. 

The  gentleman  who  favourcii  ^®  public,  in  the  P<frth  Courier, 
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irrtli  Ills  scntinjcnts  en  reaping-machines,  after  making  spme  gvneral 

obscrviitl;»n.s  on  ti'e  srihijci,  says — 

'  A  rra^^in'r  machine  \\aa  King  lieen  considered  a  desideratum  in 
agrJcnltuie.    M;ii,y  ;itJ(rrii)ti;,  which  it  is  needless  to  detail,  have  been 
TLwxcc  to  inveai  s  mxihincT  of  this  kind,  but  liillierttJ  without  thr-  dc- 
,   sirc'w'.   :-U'jcejs.      WJ-on,  indt cd,  tlic  circumstances  of  the  cab*r  arc 
takr!'.  inro  ucjor.iit,  it  is  cvider.t,  iliat  s'.irh  a  miichine  as  it  iray  be 
"wr.vlii  vhile  to  srhs-iuirc  for  the  usual  niodos  of  ciUtisig  .town  corn» 
canr.r.t  I.c  '  .pccr.v!  till  ufti^r  a   vp.rlciy   of  cxpeiim*  nrs.   inj^eniouy^ly 
contrived;   »';ijxi\illy   in;:*.'.-.\    ;nd    frofjuenlly   reprulvd  ;  hi;i.»  we  shall 
prihiuily  never  be  dO  icrtiinr.te  ai-  to  obr^iiii   one  of  inu\'iTsal  use* 
V'^"xn  ilie  crops  arc  ;;ru\\in!^  (  n  fr-ul,  lugiv?'-''  uneve))  grouiid — wht-n 
f  -y  ;;re  hiiJ  Hal  Sy  hcavv   rains,  or  in   dlfrv-rcnt   directions   by   the 
'^^■■  \l  ■  in  Crises  of  diis  riaiure    we  do  not  set  how  ai'y  machine  can 
1:     'ir:.,'..    cj  with  p:ood  filuct.     It  iliould   be  rcc  Hocted,  also,  that 
r.(.  ri-.ij.i:'^^'  .:.;  Mpie  of  groat  powvr  ciin  be  consliUcted.  witliout  con- 
siderable «jxpt:   o  ; — ihat,  irom  the  limited  range  of  theii  ^penttiout 
an- 1  t*)  provide   :;;;:-iinst   acridcnts,  no  iarmer  could  do  witiiout  hav- 
;n;(  rr.orv.,  at  Uj.?.:,  iiian  oi:c  '>{  ih.'m  ; — aT»d  that,  W'.  lliom  !»e  mude 
o;-;  ;;-^'  wry  Ik'^c  principles,  aiivi  -.v/tK  in  the  neatest  7r!aniK.*r  possible, 
ih-.r  v.ill  L:i\'{-  much  iriore  aft'jrwork  t(.  b»'  p:rii  rn^ed  than  is  lelt  in 
ti^iT  !/ruiiv.ii-y  V.  t; .     We  mention   these  tl.in^/i,  .>\\:\   miirl^t  mention 
r:.any  nv^to,  af  ci:cri:7jsianccs  winch  prevent  us  ■'■.*  r.i  beinj^  very  san- 
p;:  ii'.f.-v.  irii  respect  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  frv'.m  rlie  ''vcririon  of 
a  rtJijiiirr-nKichine.     'I'liose  wjio   have  iorr.ied   liirh  e.v,tct;4iif»nv  of 
It-.  Hiil'.y,  a-e  dcliTric-'d;   wc  tiiispect,  by  a  false  an..l':gy.       From  llic 
rd:;.-  nL  j^'-ifjct   system   of  the   machine  {v.r  l/i^a.^/ifj'r:,  iJ^ey  reason  lo 
an  c'jr.  -j]'.:  ly.  '.Ti-'lL'te  system  in  the  machine  twr  rtrp-'/irj  c(-:n,  n<:t  re- 
flc'ciiii;. ,  iii;;t  \hi-  capacities  and  circumstarcos  of  the  two  are  neces- 
TMirlly  and   wiJ.-ly    i:ii;\n:.t.      To  point  ooc  the  particnlars  in  which 
t'l-oy  nr.r.st  ciiiTcr  lir.i.i  eaxii  other,  wouki  he  easy.     We  shall  only 
i.-.r.:':l!i;n  or.fi  of  ili-jn^  and  it  is  this — In   liic   case   of  tiie  lhr:i?hing- 
r'jUiiiir.c,  the  su:;star.ce  on  which  the  operation  is  to  !)e  pefcrmcd.   is 
prestn'tcd  to  tliO  machine  in  a   prepared  iorm  ;  and  whether  we  use 
hor.-es,  or  steam,  or  wat'.r,  or  wind,  the  movement  can  be  easily 
prop:)rtioncd  to  the  ce.<:ired  ffiVct,  and  as  easily  ke[:t  uniform  and  ri> 
;r»^hu-.     In  tlio  case   of  the  rcaj-.ing  niacliinc,  however,  it  is  thatma- 
riiine  that  is  to  he  prc'SfP.tcd  to  llie  substance  on  wl;ieh  the  operation 
tahci  ph:ce  :   the  snbstar.c<*  is  frctpiently  in  an  unfit  condition  for  the 
operation,  anl  yet  ir-ust  be  taken  as  we  tind  it ;  and  the  machine  in 
cjiK.'ijtion  can  he  i-'iovcd  only  by  a  h'  rse- power,  which,  from  the  course 
being  r>traiglit  forward,  and  i.ot  circular  as  in  the  oUier  case,  it  will 
be  diflicidt  to  keep  siii"Iici*::s'Jy  unilorm  and  steady. 

'  We  make  tlicse  remarks,  not  for  the  purpose  of  representing  the 
rnbj^'ci  .IS  merely  cliirrieiical,  or  of  discouraging  any  attempt  to  brin^^ 
h  i;.T»>  a  pr.ictic;;!  sha])e ;  we  make  them  merely  to  prevent  people 
fi'v^m  being  san^iiine,  in  a  degree  which  the  very  natiue  of  the  thinj^ 
i' rbids.     If  they  be  very  sanguine,  we  veniurj  to  foretel  them,  that 
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dittppemtrtient  must  be  the  consequence.     Still,  however,  tlie  at< 
tciDpt  is  highly  laudable ;  and  equally  laudable  is  it  to  patronize 
and  encourage  the  attempt.     We  believe  the  object  to  be  attainable 
in  a  certain  measure :    for  this  reason,  it  is  worthy  of  diligent  pur- 
sniL     Every  thing  tliat  abridges  agricultural  labour  is  essentially  be- 
neficial  to  the  country  ;  and  it  is  diiHcult  to  calculate,  beforehand,. 
a^Ltfce  advantages  tliat  may  be  connected  with  an  improvement  of 
tlS  kind.     At  any  rate,  the  ingenuity  tliat  is  exercised,  the  research 
that  is  made,  and  the  attention  that  is  bestowed  in  such  a  pursuit, 
may,  even  tliough  unavailable  as  to  tlie  precise  end  in  view,  lead  to 
inventions  or  discoveries  of  a  less  doubtful  and  more  extensively  be- 
neficial nature.     On  this  account,  we  should  applaud  the  endeavours 
that  have  been  made  to  construct  human  wings — to  find  out  the  per- 
petual motion — to  discover  the  philosopher's  stone — to  quadrate  the 
circle,  &c. ;  anJ,  on  this  account,  were  it  for  no  other,  we  applaud 
the  exertions  that  are  employed  to  invent  a  rcajung-inackine. ' 

SCOTLAND. 
Ttcecddale  Quart erlij  Report, 

The  weather,  from  the  last  week  of  August  to  the  first  week  of 
October,  was  so  uncommonly  dry,  as  not  only  prevented  all  feari 
of  an  ill-rlpcncd  crop,  but  afforded  better  opportunities  of  cutting 
and  stacking  the  corns  than  perhaps  ever  known  in  tjiis  district ; 
though  some  people,  not  possessed  of  a  sufficient  stock  of  patience, 
acted,  in  some  cases,  in  a  premature  manner.  Barley,  in  general, 
was  a  well  ripened  crop,  and  all  cut  by  the  middle  of  St?ptembcr ; 
thoun^h  oats,  at  t!:at  time,  liad  all  the  appearance  of  being  l:itc,  c- 
spcciillv  nn  stliT  .soils,  whore  tlicir  "rowth  had  b^en  thuclicd  br  the 
cold  (JroiTghts  tint  came  on  afier  sceJ-tinje  ;  ff  course,  a  lan;c  pro- 
porticn,  iiotv.  it:j':t.L!uiin';  ihc  hivourabio  wcHiher  in  September,  was 
cut  without  being  tiu.'i'Hi/:hly  rir^c-urd  ;  and  at  this  date,  several 
fields  are  still  st.mJipf  in  tlic  sf^r-L'.  Per^s  were  bulky,  biit  not  half 
filled,  and  will  tum  out  to  be  very  defective.  Turnips  planted  well ; 
and  the  rains  in  July  and  August  brought  on  a  stroiig  fi  l!3r':e  ;  but 
the  succccuing  drought  impeded  their  bulbing  for  a  liiiic  ;  tiU)u/.:i, 
since  the  middle  cf  October,  they  have  improved  consii^erably.  Po- 
tatoes are  universally  a  good  crop  ;  and  the  genial  weather  in  Au- 
gust and  Septeniber  improved  the  clovers,  and  served  to  remedy  tiie 
deficiencies  of  tlieir  first  growth. 

The  prices  of  age  J  cattle  and  sheep  have  of  late  been  jiglier  than 
ever  kno\^*n  ;  and,  if  a  proportional  advance  does  not  t'.il;e  place  in 
the  butcher  market,  die  feeders  will  be  badly  paid.  In  the  grain 
market,  a  depression  of  at  least  15  per  cc.it,  has  taken  place,  Vv'ith- 
in  tiiis  last  month.  The  public  have  been  devoutly  called  u,ion 
by  Government,  to  offer  up  our  grateful  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for 
an  abundant  crop,  (a  call  cheerfully  obeyed  by  every  one)  :  But 
iiow  is  tliis  to  be  reconciled  with  another  meacure  of  Government, 
jumcly,   the  keeping  of  the  distilleries  shut,   and  preventing  the* 
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fanner  from  havinir  the  use  of  a  market  where  that  abundance  could 
only  be  suitably  disposed  ?  The  weither,  for  two  weeks  past,  has 
been  so  uncommonly  wet,  that  tew  fields  can  at  this  time  be  plough- 
ed with  tlie  slightest  propriety. — Nov,  ^/Oth. 

Upper  Annatidal^  Qjiarlerly  Report » 

The  whole  harvest  work  has  been  executed  with  facility  ;  and 
inost  of  the  ^^rain  was  cut,  and  a  great  proportion  of  it  in  tlie  ^tukr 
yards,  in  Scpten.bpr.  Perhaps,  during  very  favourable  weaton*, 
farmers  carry  rather  too  soon  ;  at  least,  some  of  the  stacks  ap- 
pear to  have  heated  a  little.  With  this  exception,  the  grain  is  all 
in  fine  order  ;  and  it  may  he  safely  added,  tiiat  the  bulk  is  greats 
and  the  quality  good.     Oats,  however,  exceed  other  sorts  of  grain. 

Potatoes  are,  in  jTrn?ral,  a  good  crop ;  and  having  been  exten- 
sively planted,  tlie  quantity  is  large.  But  the  system  of  steaming, 
and  feeding,  which  depends  on  them,  is  extending ;  and  thougii 
more  of  tlicin  are  now  reared,  there  will,  pcrhaj)S,  be  no  more  for 
sale.  The  culiuic  of  turnips  seems  not  to  be  extending  ;  but  those 
cultivated  are  ijcnd. 

The  prices  f^a  c.ittle  and  sheep  continue  high,  especially  for  fat 
ones.  Wool  albo  has  fiuind  a  ready  market,  at  various  prices,  from 
i5"2s.  to  'U)s.  per  stoj;c,  oi  tlio  finer  sorts ;  and  from  10s.  to  14-s.  per 
stone,  of  the  wool  of  short  sheep. 

The  system  o'  bank  payments  has  accelerated  the  depreciation  of 
money,  and  blown  up  wages  and  pi  ices,  with  rents  and  burdens,  in 
a  proportion  never  experienced  before.  But  the  time  for  a  recti [ica* 
tion  seems  to  be  imperiously  demanding  attention  ;  and  gives  us 
cau:>e  to  hoj)e,  that  a  remedy  will  soon  be  found,  suilicient  to  pre- 
vent any  d  injrer.ir.s  explosion. — "^l^ld  Novcmher, 

Lcltrr  /ror.i  a  Grr firman  in  yl ijrshi re ^  MiUi  November . 

We  have  had  a  great  cn^p  in  Ayrshire  this  season  ;  and  am  happy 
to  say,  that  it  ii.is  been  hai  vested  in  a  more  superior  style  than  at 
any  period  within  iny  renienjhrancc.  O^it^  bleed  well  in  the  barn, 
and  meal  well  in  tiie  mill.  As  fi'i  l)car  or  barley,  we  do  not  now 
sow  mucli  of  these  grai.is  ;  but  what  we  have  of  tliem  are  fair  crops. 
There  is  a  greater  quantity  of  land  now  sown  with  vt'heat,  than  for- 
merly in  this  county.  This  year,  wiieat  is  of  better  quality  than 
ever  known  ;  as  a  pi  oof  of  whicii,  tliere  is  liitle  that  does  not  weigh 
(iO  lib.  p.  Winchester  bushel,  and  a  good  deal();5  lib.  ;  though  it  has  a 
slow  sale  at  :JSs.  per  boll,  of  four  Winclicster  bushels.  A  greater 
proportion  of  turnips  than  usual  is  rotted  this  season,  owing,  as  I 
supp<ise,  to  the  uncommon  dryness  of  tlie  weatlier  in  September  and 
October. 

InrernesS'shire  fhtarterlij  Report, 

Harvest  commenced  about  the  1st  of  September  ;  and  from  that 
time  till  the  middle  of  October,  not  one  drop  of  rain  fell  in  this 
neiglibourlu  oj  ;  of  course,  more  favourable  weatlier  for  cutting  and 
carrying  die  e»»rn  crops  never  occurred.  At  tli-.^  same  time  it  must 
be  stated,  that  there  never  was  a  greater  number  of  heated  stacks, 

than 
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iUpBol^f^  €f;mng  to  ^' long; ton^mti .jaa^^Qf^xjfJ^i wpif^ 

^j^.'.de<M  pg^'      '  person  who  dicTiiot  mate  a  car^ui  exainln'a* 
lAu'   Ahont  the      ddle  oFOctoberi  the' crop  was  genendW  xcifrei 
itt'Ae  fitack-yard  ;  though,  strange  to  ten»  several  fields  6t  Vats  still 
Waain  in  the  stook,  within  a  few, miles  of; Inverness,  entirely  owing 
la  the  duggtshhi^s  of  the  owners;  -  The  crop  in  thi^  coonty  is,  on 
ite  i^ole,  estimated  as  equal  to  an  average,  thou^^h  hot  so  great  as 
diat  of  last  yeah  ■  Wh^at  is  middling;  both  wit^  regard  to  quantity 
Jiili  qaalityr    Barley  is  an  ezceUentv  crop  ;  and'  oats  are  toleral>I^ 
tiHy  was  so  indffierent  a  crop,  asiro  sell,  in  August  Idsju  at  ISd* 
p^  ftdne ; '  bdt  is  now  down  to  15d*     Black  cattle  of  all  descriptions^ 
ia^the  last  three  months,  have  been  in  great  request,  and  at  this 
dikie  sell  folly  at  90  per  cent,  higher  than  last  year. — Ncv.  2^tA, 
J*'      ■  .         Petitimt  of  the  County  of  ffaddingtotu 
C:   Th?  following  PETITION  to  his  MAJESTY,  for  aflowing  the 
V  '       Distillation  from  Com,  was  moved  by  the  Earl  of  Lauder-- 
DALE»  and  agreed  to,  at  a  General  Meeting  of  the  County  of 
Haddington. 
'We,  your'M-ajesty's  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the  Noblement 
G^demen,  Justices  of  Peace,  and  Heritors  of  the  County  of  Had- 
Aigton,  Scotland,  impressed  widi  a  deep  sense  of  the  mjury  we 
•kave  already  sustained  from  the  prohibition  of  distilKng  from  grain^ 
atoroach  your  Majesty's  Throne,  humbly  to  state,  that  w«t  feel  the 
BRMl  serious  aW m  at  the  consequences  iirfiich  must  ensue,  should 
this  measure  be  persevered  in,  notwithstanding  the  extracfrdinarj  a- 
bwiidance  of  theiate  harvest ;  which  we  learn,  from  your  Majesty's 
recent  directions  for  a  general  thanksgiving,  is,  by  the  favour;  of  Di- 
vine Providence,  a  blessing  we  enjoy  in  common  with  every  part  of 
the  United  Kingdoms. 

On  this  occasion,  we  think  it  a  duty  incumbent  upon  us  most  se« 
riously  to  state  to  your  Majesty,  that  the  injustice  ^one  to  those  who 
have  taken  long  leases,  or  engaged  in  expensive  improvements,  oa 
the  faith  of  the  market  secured  to  them  by  the  existing  law — and 
the  impossibility  of  landU^ds  knowing  on  what  principle  to  affix,  or 
tenants  to  offer,  a  fair  rent  for  land,  which  must  prove  fatal  to  the 
improvement  of  yniir  Majesty's  dominions— are  not  the  only  n)is- 
chtefs  we  apprehend  from  the  further  continuance  of  this  measure. 
For,  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  licensed  distilleries  tlirou^h- 
oot  Scotland,  the  increase  of  smu^ling,  and  the  number  cf  adJi-* 
tional  ofHcers  that  have,  of  necessity,  been  appi)inted  to  secure  tlie 
diminished  revenue  that  is  now  collected  on  die  manufacture  cf  spi- 
rits, too  plainly  show  the  injtirious  consequences  it  must  prucluce 
on  that  fertile  source  of  public  revenue. 

Under  tlio*.e  circumstances,  we  recollect  with  gratitude,  tliat  P.ir- 
liamcot,  uniformly  regarding  the  peniianent  adoption  of  this  measure 
as  injurious,  wisely  anticipated  the  probable  necessity  of  that  aliei-a- 
tibn  of  policy  wiiich  the  present  state  of  your  Majesty's  Unrietl 
Kingdom  requiies,  by  placing  it  in  your  Royal  discretion,  at  ^k*/ 
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time,  not  less  than  thirty  days  after  the  l&t  day  of  Octob^,  1810, 
to  permit  the  recommencement  of  di still aition  from  grain. 

It  is  therefore  with  anxiety  for  our  own  interests,  and  an  earnest 
2cal  for  the  welfare  of  your  Majesty's  dominions,  that  we  now  hum- 
bly beseech  your  Majesty,  tliat  you  will  be  graciously  pleased  to 
give  ininicdiate  effect  to  die  intentions  of  your  r<irliament»  by  issu- 
ing your  Royiil  proclamation,  permitting  your  subjects  to  recom- 
mence the  dtstiUation  from  grain,  in  terms  of  the  act  of  last  session. 
By  which  means,  your  Majesty,  in  augmenting  tlie  reyenues  will^ 
at  this  critical  moment,  add  to  the  immeJlHte  resources  of  your  Em- 
pire ;  whilst  you  will  restore,  to  the  I-anded  Proprietor,  and  to  the 
Tarmer,  that  market  for  their  grain  which  has  heretofore  been  found 
so  propitious  to  the  agricultural  improvement  of  your  dominions* 
Sii2:ncd  by  the  Preses,  in  name,  and  by  appointment  of  the  No- 
blemen, Gentlemen,  Justices  of  Peace,  and  Heritors  ctf  the 
said  county  of  Haddington,  in  a  General  Meeting  assembled^ 
at  Haddington,  this  30th  October,  1810. 
Forfarshire  Quartcrlt/  Report, 

Since  the  dntc  of  laib  report,  lefs  rain  has  fallen  than  for  feWral 
tjiiarters  bygone  ;  and  the  crop  has  confcquently  been  fecured  in  a  fa- 
tikfdC^'jry  man'^c»*.  Harveft  became  general  about  the  fecond  week  of 
SeptL'ni*ior  ;  r.nd,  by  tb.c  lail  of  Odlober,  the  corns  were  moftly  in  the 
ftack-yard.  There  was  little  drought  tlie  lirft  fortnight ;  and  confider- 
able  troui)lc  was  experienced  by  thofc  who  did  not  give  the  grain  fuffi« 
cicnt  time  in  ilic  field. 

Tlie  crop  cannot  be  called,  in  general,  a  bulky  one  ;  but  from  what 
has  been  thraflvjd  out,  it  is  prcfumed,  the  return,  in  bolls,  will  be  near- 
ly equal  to  r.:i  average  of  years.  Wheat  is^  in  molt  inflances,  of  good 
quality  ;  but  a  conlidcrable  proportion  of  it,  being  too  (hort  time  in 
tlie  ilook,  will  not  be  fit  for  marketing  until  the  fpring,  unlefs  kiln- 
dried.  Oats  have  exceeded  expcdation  ;  and  arc  a  full  crop,  both  as 
to  number  of  bolls,  and  quantity  of  meal.  Bc.rley  is  alfo  a  fair  crop  as 
to  quality.  Beans  and  peas  were  late,  and  ill  filled,  and  cannot  be  pro- 
ductive. Turnips  arc  a  full  crop  ;  but,  from  the  high  price  at  which 
fiock  were  bouc^ht  in,  they  do  not  promifc  to  be  of  much  value  t» 
the  farmer.      P(Jtaioes  are  ordinary. 

The  markets  for  grain,  at  this  time,  are  but  flat,  and  imperioufly 
call  for  the  removal  of  the  prohibition  of  did  illation,  that  relief  may  be 
obtained  by  the  a^riculturill,  under  the  heavy  rents,  taxes  and  expenses 
to  which  he  is  fubjech  Wheat  brings  only  from  348.  to  379. ;  but 
higher  prices  were  obtained  when  the  new  crop  came  into  the  market. 
Barley  frt^in  25s.  to  27s.,;   Oatf?,   20s.  to  23s.  per  boll. 

The  dry  v.oallicr  of  September  and  Odloheri  permitted  the  wheat- 
fied  t(?  he  finifhed  in  the  beft  manner;  ?nd,  except  on  ftrong  clavii 
(wliicli  hnd  not  fnfuoicnt  moillure  for  the  feed  to  vegetate,  till  lately)^ 
the  young  plants  are  in  a  [!;ood  Hate  for  Handing  the  winter. 

Land  rent  has  not  fallen  in  this  county.  On  the  contrary,  a  fmall 
*v:  is  of  late  percept ibl?-     The  l.efl  land,  in  a  good  local  lltuatiooy 

hriugft 
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brings  from  5 1,  to  61.  per  acre  ;  but  candidates  for  farms  are  hot|  ko«r« 
«rer,  fo  numtrroiis  as  fome  time  ago. 

Cattle  and  Iheep  have  brought  higher  prices  than  recolIcAed  at  mny 
former  pcriovl,  noiwitliilandingtbe  markets  hiive  breu  toleribly  lilled* 
Small  pnifj-  muy  theref<^re  be  expefted  for  winterir.g  and  fcediug-— 
24/A  November. 

Banff  hire  Qjiuirterly  Report. 
During  the  piist  quarter,  circumstances    upon  the  whrle,  wf^re 
xnorc   coPv-iucive  to  tlu*  farming  interest  '^f  this  district.  tli:in  could 
bavc  be^n  kK)k<»d  for  4t  one  period.     At  the  date  of  the  last  r?| '»rt, 
Xlie  c!op  hid  the  appearance  of  being  one  of  the  latest  in  reniera- 
bnincr,  that  of  ITSti  not  excepted  ;  but  the  weather,  which  sc:  ia 
very   iavfurabie  in  thf*  month  of  August,  and  continued  with-'Ut 
intermission  until   the  end  of  September,  produced  a  chanp,e  alto- 
gether unexpected.     Harvest  became  general  about  the  middle  of 
September,  tiud  was  got  concluded,  with  few  exccpttt)ns  in  xhtt  lower 
part  of  the  county,  about  the  end  of  last  month  ;  but,  in  the  upper 
districts,  a  considerable  proportion  still  remains  in  the  stook ;  and* 
from  the  inces^anr  rains  experienced  since  that  time,  it  must  be 
very  matoriaih  injuied. — The  oat  crop  ripened  unequally,  on  ac« 
count  of  so  much   second  growth  ;  and,  consequently,  must  pro- 
duce a  large  proportion  of  light  gr^in;  but  may  be  expected  to  give 
a  return  nearly  equal  to  an  average,  <iid  there  not  remain  so  luach 
in  the  iklds ;  wiiich  may  bring  the  county  at  large  below  that  me- 
dium. -  Barley,  or  latlicr  bear,  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  as  ti* 
quantity,  not  amiss :    but  tlie  Excise  laws,  as  they  stand  at  present, 
arc  likely  to  ex;irp«ite  the  growth  of  this  article  entirely ;  a  circum- 
atanoe  much  to  be  regretted,  as  it  must  prove  highly  prejudicial  tci 
the  interest  of  agricuhurists  in  this  district — Wheat  is  of  good  qua- 
lity, but  will  liot  yield  above  six  or  seven  bolls  per  acre. — Peas 
are  little  sown,  and  have  turned  out  poorly. — Potatoes  are  an  ex- 
cellent crop,  aud   uncommonly  dry. — Turnips,  where  they  had  e- 
scaped  the  depredations  of  the  fly,  have  mended  surprisingly,  and 
many   fields  are  tuicommonly  good. — The  cattle  trade,  whicli  hai 
rather  been  in  a  stagnate  state  during  some  of  the  summer  montlis« 
began  to  revive,  with  an  uncommon  degree  of  briskness,  toward** 
the  end  of  August ;  and  since  that  time,  every  market  has  been 
higher  than  the  preceding  one  ;  consequently,  the  grazier  has  been 
fully  compensated  for  any  losses    sustained    in    the  early   part  of 
the  season.      It  may  be  added,  that  stock  of  all  kind*  were  never 
fceen  so  high   at  any.  former  period.     Most  farnicu  have,  notwiti*- 
stauding  of  iliis  extraordinary  dearth,  reserved  a  jiufijcient  win^.e;- 
ing  stock  ;  and,  from  the  uncommon  n«:ldneiS  of  the  weathtr  and, 
abundance  of  grass,  they  were  put  up  \\\  excellent  condition.     Add- 
ed to  this,  tlif  great  supply  of  winter  keep,  tlierj  will  be  many  lots 
found  in  hi;^h  order  fj)r  the  spring  markets. 

Land  tent  s^ill  keeps  up  in  this  qtiarter,  and  fetches  about  two 
tiurUi  of  a  rise,  at  prjscnt,  on  tho  r-iit  for  wliich  it  was  let  Hi  ycu--; 
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ajro  ;  and,  in  particular  cases,  sets  for  considerably  more  than  dou- 
ble rent ;  tUere  being  always  a  great  deal  of  competition  for  land, 
when  tl:e  same  falls  out  of  lease.  But,  how  this  has  gone  on  so  long, 
;ip*^/cars  wouJcrful  to  many,  considering  tlie  high  price  of  labour, 
taxes,  &c.  &c. 

No  purchasers  as  yet,  for  the  new  crop. — Oat  meal  in  retail,  ITd. 

and  18d.  per  pock  of  s  lib.  Dutch Ncn\  26. 

Letter  from  Laiii^holni,  2i}th  November. 

Throuirhcut  this  district,  during  die  harvest  quarter,  the  ^reatlier 
"uas  in  ;»;oueral  favourable  to  the  interests  cf  the  liusbandman  ;  and 
thc;:^:;h  the  se:ison  v/as  somewhat  later  than  usual,  the  crops  have 
niobtly  boen  well  got.  From  the  long  continued  and  severe  drought 
in  tlio  sprii;;  nioMuiis,  and  the  early  part  of  summer,  the  seed  did 
not  vegetate  equally,  and  tliere  was  a  considerable  proportion  of 
green  cars  in  the  ohjaf  when  reaped  ;  in  consequence  of  which  there 
was  d;inger,  and  even  loss,  in  many  places,  from  the  grain  heating 
in  the  stack.  Frnm  the  reason  above  mentioned,  there  will  likewise 
be  a  more  than  usual  proportion  of  light  grain  from  the  fanners. 
The  early  sown  oats,  on  low  lying  rich  and  mellow  soils,  have 
yielded  an  abundant  crop.  Those  on  cold,  bleak,  and  exposed  si- 
tuations, give  a  very  inlerior  return. — Barley,  where  the  ground 
had  been  properly  prepared,  has  rarely  failed,  and,  in  general,  af- 
fords iliO  best  crop  we  have  seen  as  to  bulk  ;  tliough  some  farmers 
complain,  tiiat  tlie  grain  is  not  so  plump  and  well  filled  as  they 
expected. — The  young  clover  plants  have  as  yet  a  very  healthy  and 
promising  appearance. — Potatoes,  particularly  those  raised  on  new- 
broke  up  grounds,  atrv)rd  an  abundant  crop,  and  of  superior  qua- 
lity.— Turnips  display  a  more  equal  growth  this  season  than  we 
ever  remember  seeing  ;  but,  owing  to  the  combined  effects  of  an 
uhunJant  cr'-ip,  and  the  hi';:!!  price  of  stock  for  consuming  them, 
are,  at  present,  in  very  little  demand. 

The  prices  of  grain  liave  been  pretty  steady  cf  late  ;'but  it  is  es- 
pectcvl  they  will  drop  a  little  duriug  winter.  Barley  has  fallen 
consivlerably  ;  and,  should  the  prohibition  of  distillation  from  grain  be 
continued,  a  still  greater  fall  may  be  expected. — ^The  prices  of  black 
cattle  Ivave  kept  up  tlirough  the  season,  and  sheep  stock  of  every 
kind  has  been  in  great  demand. — High  prices  are  still  given  for  good 
horses. — Wool  has  had  a  material  depression  in  price ;  and^  at  pre- 
sent, there  is  little  demand  for  that  article  in  the  market. — Butcher 
jTieat,  owirg  to  the  high  prices  given  for  feeding  stock,  is  dearer  than 

usual. 

F.ii]ur?s,  to  a  pretty  large  amount,  have  of  late  taken  place  a- 
mong  riie  :::anufac Hirers  at  Langholm,  where  tlie  cotton  branch  was 
cariied  on  to  a  very  cons'derable  extent.'  The  general  alarm 
througii  the  nation,  an:,ing  from  the  state  of  our  paper  currency, 
:r.is  proJ.ucei  ejects  en  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  inte- 
leots,  which  will  require  some  lime  to  counteract;  .and  which  must- 
likcv.ii'j  silently  communicate  its  influence  to  the  agriculture  of  the 

country. 
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ntry-  Speculation  has  been  carried  to  a  great  length,  and  pec 
are  now  beginning  to  pause,  before  they  take  their  measure: 
[Tiere  does  not  seem  at  present  to  be  that  keen  contest  amon 
ners  in  taking  land,  as  was  very  lately  obserred.  A  new  se 
%  very  considerable  extent,  of  the  estates  of  a  nobleman  wh 
sesses  very  great  proj^erty  in  this  district,  will  probably  detei 
le,  in  a  short  time,  tiie  g^-neral  rate  of  ground  rents  in  this  quai 
;  but,  as  the  noble  possessor,  whose  character  as  a  landlord 
rior  to  none  in  Great  Britain,  has  not  hitJierto  had  recourse  \ 
of  tliose  harsh  and  oppressive  measures,  now  so  generally  en 
f^ed  by  many  proprietors  to  manage  their  tenantry,  and  augmei 
r  rent  rolls,  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will,  on  this  occasion,  agre< 
f  to  his  former  conduct,  set  a  dignified  example  of  moderation  1 
around  him.  Should  the  prosperity  cf  the  country  unfortnnat 
ixperience  any  considerable  reverse,  which  we  most  sincerely  d 
:aic,  but  which  is  certainly  widiin  the  compass  of  probable 
ts,  such  a  Ci^nduct  must  ultimately  prove  the  wisest  policy  an 
rst  interest  of  the  prcpiieror. 

Fifc'hirc  Quarterly  Report. 
!'iiE  Jiarvest  in  this  county  became  pretty  general  about  tl^ie  b 
ling  of  September;  but,  so  unequally  and  tardily  did  t^e  ripei 
process  proceed,  that  the  end  of  October  arrived  before  tl 
ps  could  be  whiUly  cut  down  ;  and,  what  is  very  exiraordinar 
cutting  was  never  stopped  by  rain,  the  weather  Ijeing  uniforn 
air  and  favourable,  but  so  warm,  as  to  rentier  it  neccssarv  1 
p  tlie  crop  in  the  stook  much  longer  than  usual,  before  it  could  I 
:ked  wiiii  siiiviy.  '['he  v.'hol-j,  hov/jvor,  was  at  la:.t  harvestc 
xc'.'licrit  ordjr,  wWn  the  oxcoption  if  two  or  tliree  fi.^lds  on  la 
i,  which  Tcn:aii'  (.-xi.'cjcd  to  very  heavy  rains,  and  proba!)ly  v/i 
lost  ahor'-oti.er.  'IJiise,  howc^vor,  are  ai  a  drop  in  llie  buckc 
ipareJ  v/ith  xivj  pn/diice  of  the  county  ;  which,  upoi-,  ilie  wliol 
J  v\'<ril  Ti|-ei:eJ,  of  excellent  quality,  and  stacked  in  iliC  best  coi 
on. 

Vheit,  in  evtry  cis?.  :s  good  us  to  gnun,  beirrr free  (»f  rnstor  m' 
: ;  but  it<H  d  r.itlur  tlilu  on  ll  e  gKMiad. — Larj';y,  a  j'-ood  cn> 
1  filled,  H"iu  r^r.^.c'-  i:i\:vi«. r  tliun  fi)r  l\vo  years  past. — Oa'.s,  in  g 
r»l,  also  a  t'<«  o  cn-p,  a::d  well  tilied,  wirli  tiie  exception  of  gre< 
»  where  the  cr.  j^  v.  as  hnit  Iv  rhe  coli  worm. — I'eas  ar.J  Bean 
ky  in  straw,  hui  il.»"  ;:r.tiri  ratlier  i>niall,  being  less  perfectly  fil 
than  any  otli^r  e-;->ccies,  ovirg  to  frequent  rains  in  AugusV,  su 
ded  bv  w..ini  ^"t•::!^aT,  wliicii  i\':pt  tliem  in  hlobsom  till  re;t  ci 
^otatri^s  aro  c\\v\  v  here  of  lliC  finest  <jn;irity,  and  :ihiinda:it 
mtity. — 'riniv-'S,  a  a  ei  y  he.ivy  cn^p  ;  and  though  fur  a  tin 
eked  in  grcuih  i\.v  want  of'rairi,  liave,  since  the  rajn*^,  con 
extremely  well — I'hix,  generally,  superior  to  any  thing  diirir 
course  of  the  l.isr  ten  yeais,  by  a'. most  one  half,  and  that,  u 
nany  cases,  wlieie  h;nne  seed  was  sov.ni  ;  tlie  produce  o/"  wliic 
;  not  to  be  disiingyishcj  fium  that  of  Du'.ch  seed  gv.-wli  ^'  in  tl 
jr.  XI.  NO.  11-.  M  m  '.an 
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same  field.  The  Scotch  seed  was  saved  upon  the  flax  stacked  aad 
thrashed  in  the  spring. — Hay,  in  general,  was  a  light  crop — price 
1  s.  per  stone — almost  no  second  crop  this  season.  The  young  do* 
-vers,  tliick  planted,  and  look  extremely  well. — Early  sown  wheats 
have  come  up  beautifully  ;  and  the  sowing  after  potatoes  still  con- 
tinues at  this  date. 

Oat  meal  sells  at  1  s.  6d.  per  peck ;  and  prices  rather  looking 
down.  This,  with  the  low  price  of  potatoes,  6s.  per  boll  for  the 
finest  quality,  prevents  barley  bread  from  being  used  by  the  great 
body  of  the  people ;  and,  with  the  stoppage  of  the  com  distillery, 
leaves  a  fine  crop  of  barley  a  mere  drug  in  the  hands  of  the 
farmer. 

Cattle  have  brouglit  good  prices  throughout  the  season,  both  fat 
and  lean.  This  circumstance,  combined  with  the  want  of  a  market 
for  barley,  may  naturally  be  expected  to  induce  the  fanner  to  raise 
less  grain  i  and,  of  course,  to  put  his  lands  in  pasture  grass.  In* 
tercst  will  compel  him  to  occupy  the  land  in  the  way  that  has  the 
best  chance  o{  enabling  him  to  pay  the  heavy  rents  and  taxes  to 
vhich  he  is  subjected. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  impolitic.  Give  the  farmet  a 
steady  market  for  grain,  and  he  will  soon  increase  the  quantity* 
Destroy  that  market,  and  compel  him  to  sell  grain  at  a  less  price 
than  it  costs  himself  in  raising  it,  the  necessary  consequence  must 
be,  that  such  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  raised  will  ensue,  as  may 
suddenly  btiug  the  price  to  a  height  ruinous  to  every  class  of  so* 
ciety ;  indeed,  it  may  expose  the  country  to  famine  itself,  instead 
of  preserving  an  abundance  of  com,  as  enjoyed  at  present,  from  one 
end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other. 

The  improvement  of  agriculture  within  this  county  has  been  very 
spirited  ;  the  quantity  of  food,  for  man  and  beast,  raised  from  the 
same  land,  is  probably  one  third  greater  now  than  ten  years  ago. 
Any  thing  tending  to  damp  this  enterprizing  spirit,  in  raising  the 
produce  of  llie  ground  to  the  highest  possible  pitch,  is  dangeroos, 
and  may  he  followed  with  eflfects  diametrically  opposite  to  those 
expected  from  the  present  measures  by  the  manufacturing  interest, 
viz.  cheap  grain,  and  abundance  of  it.  The  true  interests  of  the 
inanuf;tciurer  and  farmer  are  precisely  the  same,  and  both  must 
stand  or  fiill  together;  'dmip  the  spirit  of  the  one,  and  the  other 

immetiialely  suffers. A'c/x*.  27. 

/.  ^li^r  from  Gla^'gotOf  ilSih  Novcynher, 

*  TiiK  wcath  '-,  Juiing  harvest,  was  singularly  favourable  for  the 
operations  of  die  season  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  crops,  some  fields  of 
oats  ■  .xccpti  J,  wcTC  «i(ciired  in  the  best  possible  condition.  These 
<^ats  were  lod,  hf.re  ihey  woie  sufficiently  winned,  in  the  month  of 
October;  durir^  the  early  purt  of  which,  the  weather,  though  dry, 
was  c'llrn  and  foggy ;  and,  con  frequently,  they  sustained  some  injury 
by  heariniT  in  tlic  itack.  This  evil,  however,  being  only  very  parti- 
ally experienced,  is  of  minor  importance  in  a  view  of  the  whole ; 

and 
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id  though  the  crop  of  oats  seemed  to  ripen  unequally  ahnost  m  e- 
17  field,  and  much  of  it,  i\'hen  cut,  had  a  considerable  mixture  of 
eens,  yet  the  quality  has  proved  to  be  good,  and  the  quantity  a 
ir  average  produce. 

*  Wheat  is  considered  an  average  crop  ;  the  quality,  as  was  ex- 
cted,  is  universally  good,  and,  in  many  instances,  exceedingly  fine. 
>tatoes,  also,  have  turned  out  well^  both  in  respect  to  quantity  and 
lah'ty. 

*  The  weather  being  favourable  for  the  wheat  seed,  the  quantity 
WT\f  we  judge  to  be  equal  to  that  of  any  past  year.  The  i  in  porta- 
n  of  wheat  from  America,  since  our  last  report,  only  amounts  to 
loo  quarters ;  but  we  have  received  a  very  considerable  quantity 
on  the  Baltic.  In  consequence  of  this  supply,  and  of  the  large 
ck  of  old  wheat  previously  on  hand,  tf^ether  widi  the  fine^qusdi- 
of  the  new,  which  has  been  brought  ^eely  to  market,  the  pi  ice 
t  experienced  considerable  diminution,  and,  in  all  probability,  will 
moderate  during  winter. 

^  Since  the  date  of  our  last,  we  have  received  from  Ireland,  about 
lOOO  bcdls  oats,  and»3,300  ditto  oatmeal ; — a  quantity,  though  not 
lal  to  that  imported  in  the  same  space  of  time  of  some  former 
ITS,  yet  so  considerable  when  the  old  stock  was  taken  into  account, 
to  occasion  a  decline  in  the  price.  If  the  usual  supplies  are  re- 
red,  we  expect  that  this  grain  will  now  keep  pretty  steady  for 
le  time. 

*  State  of  Glasgow  Markets,  November  28,  1810. 
ntzic  Wheat         46s.  to  48s.  ^ 

eign  Red  ditto     36s 42s.  j 

tch  (new)  ditto  32s.  —  38s.  ^  p.  boll  of  Linlithgowshire  measure, 
to  (old)  ditto      36s.  — 40s.  j 
jlish  ditto  ditto    40s.  —  45s.  J 
lerican         ditto  45s.  —  50s.') 

._3Ss.3 
b  Mealing  Oats  22i.  —  24s.^ 

inferior     ditto  19s.  —  22s.  f       ,11    r  nn  ru 
..  K  r>  ..  »     J -.     01         oc    rP'  hoU  of  264  lib. 
tch  Potato  ditto  24s.  —  26s.  f  '^ 

Small       ditto  208.  — 22s. J 

rlishPotato(new)2Ts.  —  28s.     do.  Stirlingshire  measure. 

flish  Bailey  40s.  — 42s. 7   .         j         j 

I  u    j'^.  or\         00    c  do.     do.     do. 

tch    ditto  30s.  —  33s.  I 

lish  Beans  33s.  —  ^4s.  |  j        j        j 

u     j-..^  or\         ort    r  do.     do.     do. 

dx     ditto  30s.  —  32s.  J 

choatmeal(new)25s 26s.  "J 

ditto      (do.)  23s 25s.  V do.  of  140  lib. 

18s.  — 2US.3 
J  Flour  TOs.  —  72s.     p.  sack  of  "280  fib. 

Du  nfries-shirc  Quarter/jf  F-port, 
HE  last   six   months  have"  been  prosj  -i- ns  for  the  furnert  of 
ctfunty.     For  stock  of  all  kinds  there  has  been  ready  markets 

M  m  2  and 
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and  high  prices.  Tliore  was  tlie  same  advanrage  with  respect  to  the 
corns  <>i'  tlie  yc:ir  bdore  ;  ;ind  tlic  crc^p  of  this  year  turns  out,  in 
<|uar.tity  lind  <ju.'dity,  heyo'.id  ilie  expectations  of  tlie  faimcr,  from  the 
secd-iiriie  to  the  approiuhinpf  of  harvest. 

Tr.c  stack  yards  arc  bulky   boyond  ori-'innry  ;  and  however  the 
coir-r.  may  :hrahh  out,  the  fodder,  ( r  ail  kiads,  is  of  an  uncoiumont 
sound,  and  good  ciuallty,  which  is  renerally  considered  an  indication 
th:M  the  (^raiu  is  not  dL.'icitmt.     The  barley  crop,  now  thrasJiii^g  out» 
however,  shows,  that  only  that  part  of  it  which  was  early  srfwn,  is  of 
stand.^rd  w.*  ht.     "i'hat  sown  within  the  n ; on ih  of  April  produces 
^rain  trom  .'.J  to  52 lib',   the  busliel  ;  but  that  sown  laier,  when  tl'.e 
dry  season  prevented   its  vc,i;elaling  regularly,  produced  an   aficr- 
irrowth,  when  llu  iaii\s  fell  in  the  end  of  June,  which  came  to  no 
proper  consistency,  aiid  rolibed  the  original  stalk.     This  kind,  wliich 
is  pittly  j;eacral,  docs  i.ot  Wi-l^^h  abi>ve  -IShb-     Wheat  is  uf  souiiJ 
^ood  quality,  but  i.ir  fi'.ni  being  a  full  crop.     And   cats,  though 
bulky  beyond  ordinary,  d."*  nor.  a{)|'t.'ai  to  produce  so  much  meal  as 
last  ye;'.r.     The  best  cirly  and  potati)  Oiits,  do  no:  eive  above  l\  St.; 
and  common  oats  ab'-ut  I  stone  ptT  vVinehe^lcr  bu.lieh 

Turiiipb  are  uuiverLaliy  gci-d  whvre  they  ar;>'  cultivated  ;  hut  it  i> 
to  be  U'vrreti'.i],  that  i,o  few  of  that  I'lost  valuible  root  a:e  vet  raised 
in  tlii'j  pirt  il  the  counrvy.  liidc'  d,  tlie  snialhicss  of  our  farms  in  \ 
great  measure  preclidv.'.  tlifli  !  .  i;.;*;  ;i.::erally  laibed  in  such  quanti- 
rli  s  as  t.'»  f'N'ii  \y^i:  k\\:>\.\\\\  Ml...  licis.  Totatoes,  providentially  for  tlic 
lal)-i'.!'. iv.C"^  cV:.v^,  uve  aliuiivla;.!. 

'I'herc  )».»ve  bcvii  fvw  ar.i:/:o  farms  of  importance  in  the  market 
o\  \  >te.  rox^|-.Ij,  ii'iv.  i:n  r:-  generally  knowl:v.r  v.  bat  may  be  cxpcct- 
fil  j'n.iii  laud,  are  li.^i^ir.iiir.g  lo  see  that  it  may  be  takni  too  hit^h. 
A  :i;u.«pi.iiPi,  howvvcr,  l.i^ly  set,  brf'U^ht  a-;  lil'^li  a  rent,  in  pro- 
pr.vi;.  n  \o  i]  ■..•  uumbrv  of  its  stock,  aj  any  hitl^er'.o  taken  in  so 
hi  ;li  :i  lI.i;  '.on.  'I'.M.  ii  pnM>.il)ly  on  the  sp«:cuhitr."n  of  the 
ct  Titlr.ii. ■■.•.(.  '  ;  vlie  Li;;h  [  ricj  of  woc.l  ; — could  i];a:,  indeed,  be  aASur- 
« .!,  i!.-.-e  v.iuld  yet  be  fe-.v  svch.  f'.rms  loo  lii-.di  rented.  The  wr.-id 
tia.!;'  !:;.'.  l.illirrto  b.  .mi  ijie  bt  st  criterlsva  (.f  the  prosperity  of  the 
cciMiry  ;  .".iti,  wiiih'it  b!ir.r^srctnii\s  t^)  r»riL  on,  in  n:oi.ey  or  produce, 
s  ^i"l:''.i.:  :.'.  ,).«jy  iIi?  j^il.e  uuvv  paiJ  by  the  v.ooLtapIjr  to  the  farmer, 
ii;'  j.^s  li  -  t;.;cn^o  ru'  ii;anut*acii::::.;r,  t.'ii-re  need  be  little  apprehen- 
:.:i  u  r.'^t  li..'  rutiii  f(  \\i-j  count*;.   \"\\\  \a\\. 

■V.i";.:k'  :v.:,*',..i  sell,  at  presei-',  nc-.iily  :•:,  10^.  per  st-nic,  avoirdu- 
;v^,  ',;..!.:;.;  o..;ri,;  Wh' .It,  v/ci '!::n|^' (>■■)  il').,  at  iGs.;  and  Barley, 
v;!,'!  i:.-;  ..1  lib.,    Jt  ."■;.     Oatmeal,  2:;.  JVl.  th-'  s*,!n». Nov,  tiij. 

T(  :-.'■■>•.' ^.v,  L»:  !.'•/,  ^.\'\c\i  e:>ni,\i^'.i?:-.l  a'v.iit  irilJ:  ummer,  conti- 
•;-t  J,  \.i'ii  1. '.!■'•  i:-;-  i:.ii ».,!(.;:,  tl'l  ll..'  mid.lle  ..l' Se^'icnibor,  ircreasln'r 
*'.\^.  i\\\.^' w  y  i ''.  s:/.  •.  :  .;'!■!,  l)i.i;;>!i  r  l^^rviii.!:  tJie  lipeiiing  of  the 
x-.Vi  :«•:,  '  '••••■»  t':e  \^iM.i':,  i;rea.l\  'mpii/vint;  ii:e  cri'p.  Harvest  be- 
.:..:i  ;.■:•'...  i.  'iu  llie  b- ^'.iiiular^  i-f  lii..^  j-.-oiv.;;.,  u.Kier  tlie  unfavourable 
•  '•  ■■  :i;,'.  '.....-•  <'i  :o-.  a..''ar.ced  a:id  a  rainy  sea^'ju  ;  but  the  apprehcn- 
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rions  of  the  husbandman  were  soon  dispelled  by  tl;c  appearance  of 
fair  weather,  which  continued,  almost  without  a  shower,  till  the  be- 
ginning of  Novenhcr,  when  th.e  harvest  was  generally  and  happily 
CfTcladed.  The  cn>p  Is  lully  above  an  averacje  one.  liarlcy,  except 
*here  early  S'^wn,  snd  t"o  far  advanced  to  be  im  pro  veil  by  the  June 
ftiii«,  is  of  srii:-'Ci"T:t  bulk,  and  of  uncommon  good  quality.  Oats, 
ihfc  siaple  arti;:'  •  tf  :liii»  ilistrict,  are  very  (inii,  IWns  no  less  so. 
Wheat  only  ap'ir:irs  defective,  though  not  so  much  in  quantity  as  in 
qnality.  TliU  -I'lhire,  p:iTti>il  though  it  be,  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
deMn^cment  '^;  '-'Ax  ajMiciilture  has  subiaincd  from  the  prohibition  o|i 
jrr.ia  in  tl*-  li  I'ltrifs.  Barley  is  not  sown  to  above  more  than  one- 
third  of  tH'.'  i(».n^cr  extent ;  and  wheat  lias  been  substituted  in  its 
stead,  riv.  »:<  ils  iil  adapted  in  resrcct  both  of  natuial  situation, 
ar.d  arl'tiii.'l  preparation.  ^Vh^;:  il.o  first  iruits  of  the  wh<\u  crop 
came  accoidi;  ply  to  li.arkett  the  samples  varied  in  price,  from  iOs. 
to  25s.  j.er  1^' U  ;   iiKJecd,  some  parcels  weie  quite  unsaleable. 

ITic  stoix  '  f  b.iiley,  from  last  year's  crop,  was  cxhau<;ted  early  in 
wmmer.  lor  iwo  or  ihree  months  ihe  maiket  was  without  supplies. 
Ihis  circumstance,  witli  the  hopcof  tJie  removal  of  the  prohibition  of 
finin  in  the  distilleries,  rai-ed  liie  price  of  new  barky  to,  from  36s. 
t-  40$.  per  boll.  Since  lliis  hrpe  has  i>een  disappointed,  prices  have 
Wlcn.  The  little  that  is  br(»u^ht  to  market  i etches,  rather  accord- 
ing to  local  situation  than  to  intiir.sic  quality,  from  'i()s.  to  ols.,  as 
the  chi.fcrn^umpt  is  in  illicit  distilleries,  which  were  nearly  suspend- 
ed du:  ing  summer,  but  which  are  now  vigop^usly  recommenced. 
O.itiuewl  sells  at  'J.5s.  ;  i-m.!  potatnr-s  are  1^0  iilnind;At,  as  to  he  quite  a 
^ruir  i;i  t;u'  country  ;  wlicn  caniod  to  Gl.isewv/,  as  tlicv  are  from  the 
isUnce  of  sixt«*en  c,r  ( i(;lil(.»  :i  r.iilt^s,  tl.cy  a:c  sdd  lor  I'Ji.  per  boll, 
'f  lan^e  r:ca':i':r,  t.acli  \.o.\:k  v.ciii.'ii^  t'l  lib.  ;  in  r.lhor  v/ord-,  a 
^onc  of  hav  cc  sts  10 J.,  vl.ile  iliC  same  ov.antitv  of  potatoes  costs  cnlv 

•d. 

Cattle  m:'.:kc:s  li.ivo  b':cn  very  hiph.  Sho»^p  of  all  kinds  are  'JO 
■er  cent,  ab,  »ve  la  t  ycarV  p:i':es.  (it-od  uftl-^-rs  f^r  ilie  buti-'hcr 
ring  *J/  ;  l'')r  t;;-.?  ^;i;::i'T,  I'Os.  IMack  calili'  .11  e  also  dear,  biin::- 
^g  ai).v,t  \'2:^.  ptr  -s*.<«nc  Durdi.  Iv:!.  •;->  1.0  \  ^^ar  cctiM  be  meniii.)::- 
vl,  when  tl'.c  i.Tji/.icr  ].i:s  :i-  ;"d  a  \\\\.:r  pn^l'.t.  How  it  wiil  lai\' 
vith  hin.  r.->*.  mm^  !i.  is  ve:  \  iid.il.tiV.I,  a^  ..'1  iii^  lecor.t  j  iirv.iM'ies  \\\j 
\ojv,i::i:\:i! /  ?•:  ::v.v.'g.i:;'L.  L/cUriy,  fat  r.'.tilc  seem  to  l.->  decli.'.- 
H'cj  in  pn:e.  Y  \\l\  .'.^v.:i  :ii^.-  ie  '•.  pM-V.aI)'y  li'.e  depression  i::'ay  ct  :'- 
.Ir.ue,  ;:>  l';:e  I:!^.;T'V^tl  st./.e  e!'  li.e  turnip  cnp  will  aiiVi  J<«  lull  su;^- 

ply  of  be-li.l  ».!■.;. i:.;'-  '^e  wl'^iir. 'l-^th  7'i.v, 

j\'.-  i  .  '.;/•«■  ^hfari,'./ /  I!.  •  r),t, 

V.'iTM  lifle  i'^.Q'z^'.'.i  r.  il,e  ci !.';'»  !:as  i-vvr.  K-ved  \\\  excellent  c^nd'- 
Jon  in  this  ci  u:.i\.  'I  ho  sni;;!!  part  e.^'jipuJ.,  is  si.ni^.*  which  v..4^ 
^rema:u;eiv  stac!M.J,  aiu!  <.irti\:ed  Ir  liL'.rJrrr  ir  t!;e  beeiniiir.;'  tf  ;!. ' 
larve^t;  and  :i  ren:ii:srit  wi.ich  v.a;  ip  tlv  \.A.  ■.  Jui;:-;  ilj-,  mri.ii., 
nust  of  course  have  i^ee:-.  ceroids  labi;  i;/';:\J  :>;•  \,\x  wct..oss  cf  tiie 
leather. 

M  m  :<  l':vn' 
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From  tlie  4ih  of  September,  when  harvest  became  general,  to  ■ 
the  1 1  th  of  that  monlli,  the*  weather  was  excessively  dry,  attended  with 
high  winds,  which  shaked  some  of  the  com  then  nearly  ripe ;  at  the 
same  time,  dried  so  much  what  was  cut,  that  it  was  carried  to  the 
stack-yard,  in  confident  expectation  of  being  in  good  condition.  A 
change  to  the  opposite  extreme,  which  continued  for  several  weeks, 
disappointed  these  expectations.  During  that  period,  there  was 
scarcely  a  breath  of  air ;  sultry  sunshine  in  the  day,  and  thick  fogs 
during  night ;  heating  commenced,  which  required  a  few  stacks  to 
be  turned  ;  but  more  caution  being  exercised  thereafter,  prevented 
&ie  evil  going  to  a  serious  extent. 

Wheat,  barley  and  peas,  are  abundant  crops,  and  of  excellent  qua- 
lity ;  ti;e  same  will  apply  to  oats  that  were  ripe  before  the  middle  of 
September.     At  that  time  there  were  several  nights  of  sharp  frost, 
which  greatly  militated  against  further  improvement ;  and  there  is 
little  doubt  but  tlie  greatest  part  of  the  oat  crop  will  be  deficient,  and 
render  the  whole  under  an   average.r    So  long  a  continuation  ot 
dry  weatlier  during  harvest  checked  the  growth  of  turnips,  andi.  i^^ 
general,  has  rendered  them  below  a  medium  crop.     PotatoeSrprO" 
bably  from  the  same  cause,  have  yielded  a  small  produce.    Tnere 
has  scarcely  been  any  demand  yet  for  corn,  excepting- a  few  parcels 
of  potato  onts  whicl\  have  been  bought  for  the  London  market*  at  SOa* 
per  fiye  firlots  ;  and  some  sales  of  barley  have  taken  place^  at  from 
30s.  to  83s.  per  boll ;  Oatmeal,  2Ss.  per  9  stone  Dutch  ;  Wheat  not  in 
demand. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  wheat  seed  was  got  over  in  October> 
while  the  land  was  in  excellent  order,  and  these  fields  have  made  a 
good  braird.  What  remained  to  be  done  in  this  month,  could  scarce- 
ly be  accomplished  in  decent  order,  there  being  seldom  12  hours  of 
drr  weather  at  a  time. 

Nothing  worth  mentioning  has  taken  place  this  season  in  the  let- 
ting of  lands  ;  and  present  prospects  do  not  encourage  an  advance  of 
rent  for  arable  lands  in  this  county.  There  is  reason  to  suspect,  that 
there  is  rot  the  same  contest  for  farms  in  the  South  as  has  been.  As 
it  h  mostly  on  those  occasions  when  there  is  a  redundance  of  skill 
and  capital  in  tliat  quarter,  that  part  of  the  surplus  finds  its  way  to 
more  remote  districts.  It  lias  been  a  good  year  for  store  farmers. 
Live  stock  and  wool  have  sold  high,  particularly  the  former  ;  which, 
after  the  Fnlkirk  tryats  of  Sepitmber  and  October,  got  up  uncom- 
monly in  i-Tic?.  Every  one,  who  could  l)e  tempted  with  a  price,  or 
would  part  vvi'ili  them,  had  their  two  and  three  year  old  stots  carried 
Oil;  and  a  great  number  of  Highland  stirks  {\\  year  olds)  were 
sold,  at  from  \L  ic  (»'.  a  head.  The  introduction  cf  Cheviot  sheep 
is  becomin;:f  general  in  \\\-2  Highlands,  tliat  description  having  been 

tried,  and  found  to  ;':-.-.\ver  well  on  these  grazings. 29M  ivor. 

yl'.frrdenishirr  Qjtarterlif  Report. 

Frv'm  the  dite  of  iaft  report  to  the  24th  of  Oftoher,  the  weather 
•vai  ey.ccedi:i^ly  fine.     The  barley  harveft  comineuced  about  the  loth 

or 
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if  September ;  and  this  sprain  (of  which  there  is  now  but  little  fown) 
vat  almoft  all  yartled  without  a  fliower  ;  though,  from  t1)c  mildnefs  of 
he  weather  and  little  droughty  a  fmall  part  of  it  has  bce:i  hc^ateu  in  the 
bck.  Barley  was  in  fome  cafes  rather  thin  on  the  ground  ;  but  aj  the 
|ualit7  of  the  grain  is  finey  and  bleeds  well  from  the  draw,  it  may  be 
fftimated  above  an  average  crop.  Oats  were  greatly  improved  by  the 
ine  warm  weather  in  the  months  of  September  and  06tober.  The  ear« 
left  fort  are  excellent,  but  the  lateft  much  mixed  with  greens  ^  notwith- 
linding  of  which,  they  generally  meal  well,  and  are  more  produ^ve 
from  the  flail  than  thofe  of  the  laft  two  years  ;  and,  had  the  wliole  been 
j;ot  in  fafe,  this  would  perhaps  have  been  confiderably  above  an  aver- 
ige  crop ;  buty  unfortunately^  a  confiderable  proportion,  probably  not 
tas  than  a  fifth  or  a  fixth  part,  are  flill  i.i  the  field,  much  fprouted,  and 
io  danger  of  being  totally  lofl.  Had  didiilation  been  going  on  from 
^in,  they  might  have  been  ufed  in  this  way  ;  but,  as  this  is  not  the 
cafe,  it  is  impoffible  to  fay  what  ufe  may  be  got  of  them,  or  what  pro- 
portion can  be  faved.  The  fmall  quantity  of  wheat  is  well  g()t,  and 
of  excellent  quality,  but  was  rather  thin  on  the  giouud.  A  largi  r  pro- 
portion than  ufual  uf  this  grain  was  Town,  in  excellent  conOiti  v.,  in  the 
months  of  September  and  October,  and  the  braird  is  very  i  r  tmifing. 
Potatoes  and  turnips  are^  in  general,  fuperior  crops,  and  will  enable  the 
&rmer  to  bring  his  flock  in  excellent  condition  to  the  fprin)|r  markets. 

Grain  merchants  are  yet  doing  little.  Prices  may  be  flated  as  fol- 
low© : — Wlieat  30s.  to  36s.  per  boll  of  iv8  pints  ;  Oats  (per  boil  of  136 
pints)  fit>m  1 6s.  to  21s. ;  Oatmeal  (per  8  llone  Dutch)  from  20s.  to 
22s.     Fur  Barley  there  is  no  demand. 

Lean  cattle  got  unpreccdentedly  high  in  September  and  October,  but 
have  of  late  funk  from  10  to  12  per  cent.  Fat  cattle  and  fheep  are  al- 
fo  very  high,  viz.  from  60s.  to  70s.  per  cwt.  fink. 
<  Land  relit  appears  at  lail  ilationar\'  ;  a'.:d  although  no  redu&ion  can 
be  faivl  to  have  taken  place,  farms  do  not  now  go  off  fo  readily  a.*  they 
did  twrlvc  or  eighteen  montlu  ago.      In  t^e  price  of  labour,  there  is  1:0 

variation. Xow  i<j, 

li^icrtonshire  Quarinly  Report. 

A  HARVEST,  fipgularly  hountifi:!,  has  filled  with  ]„•;,  the  heart  .^f  the 
hulbaiidmH!.,  a:^.d  corn  of  all  kinds  appears  good  ^.  -J  ab«:id;'i*.  The 
potato  crou  has  alfo  been  proci'ictive,  but  turnips  are  fomfwi..:  ui^equaL 

Tiiis  dillrict  has  had  its  full  ihare  uf  the  a Jvant^jges  derived  from  the 
prolp^^roiis  llate  uf  the  cattle-market.  The  producj  of  the  dairy  con- 
luiues  alio  in  demand  ;  and  the  dairy  fvllim  is  likelv  to  he  further  ex- 
tended. 

Tliefo  favourable  circumflances  enable  the  farmer  to  bear  up,  for  a 
time  at  lc\il,  a^ai:ill  numerous  ditHculties  whiiU  his  brethren  or  the 
mercaiitile  an  i  inani'Tadluring  world  are  llaLjjrerinvj  and  falling  all  around. 
By  fiich  d'.Uilrous  i  ^Ciirrenccs,  the  intercllft  of  agricu!t;:re  mufl  no  '  ,ubt 
be  affect od  ;  but,   towh^it  extent,  time  .  dy  can  determin-;. 

A  new  mode  uf  pickling  feeJ-wht-at  has  lately  beea  adopted  in  fome 
parti  of  t!ii$  diilricl,  faid  to  be  very   tffedual  as  a  preventi\x»  ag.iinll 

M  m  4  fmut. 
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fmut.  Powder-lime  18  riddled  amongfl  tlie  wheat ;  md  afterwards  fea- 
watcr,  hoiiiugy  or  nearly  boilins;  hoU  is  poured  upon  it,  and  the  whole 
mixed  up  very  quickly  toj^ether.  It  remains  in  a  heap  for  ten  or  twelve 
hours,  when  it  refcmhles  rouiih-caft  for  a  wall,  or  coarfe  mortar.  It 
ihould  then  be  broke  down,  and  fown  as  fLK)n  as  poillble ;  though  itdoet 
not  yet  appear  afcertained  how  long  it  may  repiain  unfown  without  the 
power  of  vegetation  beiii^  injured.  This  Angular  kind  of  preparation 
is  faid  to  have  been  introduced  from  Ireland  into  Ayrfhire  feveral  yean 
ago ;  and  it  del'ervcs  at  leall  to  be  made  generally  known.  ■  Nov*  30. 
Berwickshire  Rtport.  from  2d  Aufr  /«  30//t  Nov, 

As  the  Hiowery  weather,  mentioned  in  lall  report,  continued  through 
the  <j;reateft  part  of  Augull,  hay  was  kept  long  in  the  field  ;  and  the 
crop,  in  general,  got  a  good  deal  difcoloured  before  it  reached  the  ftack. 
The  felling  price  from  the  rick  was  lod.  per  ftone  of  22§  \\h*  avoir- 
dupois. 

Harveft  commenced  in  the  low  diftricl  about  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember :  the  firll  week  wa^  rather  fqually,  and  /hook  fome  com  in  cr- 
pofed  fituations  ;  but  the  fix  following  wteks  were  fine  moderate  wea- 
ther, almoil  entirely  free  from  rain,  thougJi  frequently  foggy,  and  pof- 
^effing  little  of  that  drying  quality  {o  nccrflary  to  the  preparation  of  com 
for  the  flack  yard.  IngatMcring,  in  confequence,  proved  extremely  te- 
dious, as  the  crop  this  feafon  coiitained  an  unufual  quantity  of  after- 
fMouts,  which  can  nev»r  he  put  into  a  Hack,  without  great  rifk  of  heat- 
ing, till  t)\ii  green  crop  is  completely  deficcated. 

Tlie  while  crops  iw  the  Idw  dilhicl  were  moftly  fecured  before  the 
2Cth  of  October,  free  of  uiiy  damage  except  what  may  have  enfued 
from  heating  in  the  llack  ;  but,  at  the  date  above  mentioned,  the  wea- 
ther ftt  in  (hower)'  and  unrettled,  putting  an  entire  ilop  to  any  further 
])r'>^  refs  tlircu;  h  the  wlu-le  of  November;  fo  that  two  thirdR  of  the 
bean  crop  in  the  h)w  dillrid,  and  a  confiderable  proportion  of  the  white 
rrop  in  Lammermuir,  remains  yet  in  the  field,  in  a  very  unpromifing 
ilate,  partioiLirly  the  white  grain,  which  is  much  difcoloured,  'and,  in 
fome  cafes,   a  good  Jeal  fprout*  i!. 

Wheat  provts  gind  \v  quihty  ;  but  the  crop  was  fo  thin,  that  it  will 
not  average  al.>v)ve  24  Inifhols  per  acre.  Barley  will  yield  a  full  aver- 
::ge  rttuiit,  and  the  cpulity  i&  ^;(>od.  O.Us  are  but  middling  aft  to  qua- 
lity, and  \vill  not  exroed  an  average  return  p',T  acre,  though  they  bulk 
confiderahly  better  than  was  cxjxx^ed  at  midfunimtT.  Reapers'  wages 
were  from  2S.  ^d.  to  2s.  i»)d.  per  v!ay,  with  victuals,  when  engaged  for 
the  whole  harveft  ;  but,  at  the  weekly  markets,  they  were  confiderably 
low!  r. 

'I'hf*  ferfon  was  exreodinuly  favourncble  for  the  prepciration  of  wheat 
f Jl(>\. ',  which  vv.re  all  fown  in  good  (»rder  ;  and  th.ongh,  in  mifny  cafes, 
t.'e  extreme  ('ryi.els  ot  th(»  U  il  oec4fii>ned  a  partial  braird,  the  crops 
have  filled  up  niiee  the  rains  c.^Mmenccd. 

Turnips,  bt  ing  in  general  fne  of  blanks,  may  be  reckoned  rather 
hettcr  than  an  average  crop.  I'he  letting  price  by  the  week  has  been, 
from  jd.  to  6d.  for  Dinnionts,  and   from   3d.   to  4d,   for  Hog  fheep^ 

Where 
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Where  let  by  the  acre,  from  5I.  to  5I.  lot.  has  been  given  for  thofe  of^ 
good  quality.     Pallurage  has  all  along  been  good  ;   but,  from  a  defici- 
ency of  clover  plants,  the  attonr.aths  pffordcd  little  eatagc. 

Dinmonts  and  Draught  ewe«  have  mot  with  a  current  demand  thit 
fcafon,  at  prices  from  16  to  20  per  cent,  above  the  rates  of  lall  year; 
and  lean  cattle  for  wintering  hive  fold  higher  than  ever  remembered. 
Fat  has  alfo  experienced  a  ready  market,  and  fold  hifjher  than  ufual  at 
the  f^ll  of  the  yenr.  Prime  beef  has  fold  at  from  8s.  ^.d.  to  9s.  3d, 
per  ftone,  fink  ;  Ditto  Mutton,  from  'j\d.  to  S\d.  per  lib.,  ditto,  avoir* 
dupois  weight. 

Potatoes  are  not  a  bulkv  crop,  but  the  quality  is  good.  Young  clo- 
vers have  in  geneml  a  promifj^^g  appeamnce.— — A^or.  30. 

P.  S. — J)rc.  I.  Yelbrrday  a'ld  to-day  having  been  dry  and  cold,  the 
farmers  in  ihc-  low  dii^riCt  were  this  day  bnfily  empK>yed  in  carrying  their 
beans.  The  llraw  will  be  ulelefs  ;  but,  excepting  what  mny  have  been 
loft  from  dropping  out,  the  grain  appears  to  have  fuflaincd  lefs  injury  than 
could  have  b^'en  cxpe^icd,  after  Handing  fo  long  in  a  wet  ftate.  The 
high  grounds  in  Lammermuir  are  now  covered  with  fnow. 

Grain  market-?  have  hitherto  been  pretty  Heady.  Prices  at  Berwick 
tbi«?  day  were — Wheat,  from  53s.  6d.  to  58s.;  Barley,  24s.  to  266.; 
and  Oats,    19s.  to  22?.  per  boll  of  6  buMiels. 

East  Lothian  Quarterlj/  Rrport, 

The  weather,  during  autumn,  was  of  a  difTerer.t  charadler  than  ufa- 
ally  kn<nvn  in  this  diilric^,  though,  on  the  whole,  highly  favourable  to 
harvcli-work,  except  with  thofe  who  forced  on  the  llacking  procefs  in  a 
premat'ne  n.anner.  In  the  firll  week  of  September,  fome  flying  fliowers 
and  ftormy  gales  occurred ;  but,  afterwards,  the  weather  was  unilormly 
calm  and  forenc,  often  dull  and  foggy  ;  therefore  unfavourable  to  the 
rljHMiing  of  laie  ccrnr,  which,  fcmiehow  or  other,  made  lcf»  progrefs  than 
curtomnry,  not\^itl^l)anf^ing  of  the  buniing  fun  that  prcvaili.'d  through 
the  three  lalt  wt  eks  of  September.  Even  the  winning  procefs  was  longm 
cr  dtlayed  than  ufual  ;  and  thofe  unprovided  with  a  good  Aock  of  pa- 
tience, had,  in  ma'  V  iniiances,  reafon  to  repcrt  of  having  carried  corn 
to  the  ilack-yrii'il  heiore  it  was  in  condition  (hv  being  flacked  tliere  in  a 
huil^andmaidike  manner. 

Taking  tlie  cn>p  of  the  difirift  as  a  whole,  it  mr^y  fafcly  be  rpporte-.! 
as  fully  equal  to  wh?t  is  reaped  in  ordinar)'  fer.foii*J.  "Wheat,  lltovr^li  of 
excellent  qirility,  weighing  in  fome  iiirtni:c:S  65  lib.  per  Li'.lahgo;v  T:- 
lot,  iri  coi;iiu- Tid  to  be  inferior,  as  tn  quaMtily,  with  v.hwt  wns  obt-a;:,c.l 
in  i><04,  9,  ^)  c'c  7,  though  decidedly  more  p.odudtive  than  ::i  iJ^qS  an.i 
1809.  liitil-.^y  i.i  a  fair  crop,  in  eve:y  rcl'.LCt ;  C):its  r.b  .ve  nij  avcra^.* 
crop;  aid,  u  Lore  proj^er  y  harvdreJ,  of  fl:;c'qi;il:ty.  1jc?.!>-  -."d  Pl3« 
"ivere  bui  v  o;;  the  ''round  ;  bnt  many  fi::!^  \)A. 'X  irDx:nU.:\]y  roG'>J 
5»rd  rip-T".'  !,  tUL-fe  arlicles  are  coiilivlcrL-d  a»  l!;j  n.uli  iail:;.^-  cro^s  j.i 
f  e  diliriv:!. 

The  j^v.iin  ri'^wirkct  is  fully  supplied  ;  and,  of  course,  prlc.^^  hive 
fallen  co'/.s^/u-raMy — perhaps  not  L'=s  than  fiiteen  per  cent.  Tiiere  n 
everv  rc;i^'  n  to  b.-run'e,  however,  tl;r.t  prices  have  cc.t.o  to  tJ^eir  i-.-- 
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vely  and  that,  through  winter^  little  alteration  will  take  place.  Fat 
cattle  and  sheep  are  by  no  means  plentiful  articles ;  and,  as  for  lean 
stock,  purchases  were  made  on  such  terms,  Uiat  the  feeders  cannot 
possibly  be  repaid,  unless  the  present  value  of  butcher-meat  is  fully 
supported. 

Turnips  and  ruta  baga,  at  the  commencement  of  the  quarter, 
promised  to  be  fuller  crops  than  afterwards  was  realized.  The  un- 
common drought  in  September,  and  half  of  October,  stunted  the 
erowth  of  these  valuable  esculents,  brought  mildew  on  the  shavnox 
foliage,  and  prevented  the  bulbs  or  roots  from  swelling  to  the  size 
that  originally  was  expected.  Latterly,  since  a  full  supply  of  mois- 
ture was  received,  a  considerable  improvement  has  appeared,  though 
nothing  like  to  the  extent  which  might  have  been  expected,  had  pre- 
vious circumstances  been  more  favourable.  These  circumstances  al 
so  affected  the  potato  crop. 

That  importiint  operation,  the  sowing  of  wheat,  was  generally 
well  performed  this  season,  and  to  a  very  great  extent,  in  the  l>c 
ginning  of  seed-time,  the  ground  being  unusually  dry,  it  was  difficul 
to  harrow  the  land  in  a  decent  manner ;  the  surface  being  so  rough 
that  a  regular  or  vigorous  braird  of  plants  could  not  be  expected  oi 
the  wet  or  strong  soils.  This  induced  several  people  to  use  a  heavy  rol 
ler  for  reducing  those  soils,  though  such  an  implement  is  by  no  mean 
a  desirable  assis.-.mt  in  an  autumn  seed-process.  Whether  benefit  o; 
injury  was  in  this  way  committed  must  be  ascertained  afterwards,  thi 
being  the  Brst  season,  so  far  as  is  known,  that  such  an  implemen 
was  used  while  executing  Uie  seed-process.  The  clovers  sown  upoi 
last  year's  fallows  are  so  unusually  thin  of  plants,  tliat  numerou 
fields  must  be  ploughed  up.  The  wetness  at  wheat  seedtime  ii 
ISOO,  and  the  severe  frosts  in  April  and  May  1810,  after  the  clover 
were  sown,  have,  it  is  supposed,  occasioned  an  injury  which  will  b 
eminently  prejudicial  to  the  afler-mr.nagement  of  many  farmers. 

The  letting  of  land  has  of  late  been  a  heavy  business  in  this  dis 
trfct,  offerers  being  more  cautious  than  formerly.  Whether  the  mar 
ket  had  gone  too  high,  and  occasioned  rents  to  be  ofl'ered  wbicl 
could  not  be  implemented,  we  shall  not  inquire.  Perhaps  the  Re 
port  of  the  Bullion  Committee  has  had  some  effect,  as  there  can  \y 
no  doubt,  if  the  suspension  of  caj»h  payments  is  removed,  that  dn 
circulating  medium  must  be  lessened  ;  in  which  case,  the  value  o 

money  must  undergo  a  considerable  alteration. Dec,  3. 

Mid- Lothian  Qiiarterly  [Upoft. 

The  two  first  weeks  of  August  proving  rather  moist,  apptchen 
sions  were  entertained  that  the  wheat  cropb  would  share  the  same  fat 
M'ith  those  of  tlic  two  preceding  years  ;  but  a  happy  chani^e  too) 
place  on  the  IGili ;  a;:J  so  long  a  continuance  of  dry,  mild  weather 
is  pci haps  scarcely  ever  remembered  during  the  period  of  harves 
or  autumn.  This  fortunate  circumstance  brought  forward  ih 
corns  to  matuiity,  which  oUierwise  would  have  been  very  late. 

In  consequence,  although  tlie  crops  are  not  very  bulky,  yet  the 

ar 


muRt  waA  botfef  may  be  nUn)  .it  a  good  medium 


^  MUC I  rats  r^er  above  it  [  pfeai  sihd  biiiiii  .1  

Tht  poato  crop  mi  nem  bonsed  hi  6aer  ^onJItioo  -, — the  soil 
'ivH  lo  arft  di«t  it  woidd  icarcety  dig—and  ihi:  (lualit)"  &t  die  pro- 
don  u  fiac,  that  it  miut  afiord  a  mon  dun  cuminon  Jegree  of  a 

*■*"*•  ■  ./.■■.■■■■-. 

But  what  lomu  a  pnnnmtDt  and  liiigtilar  featoe  in.lhc  aon^iof^ 
the  KMOdt  M  Jar  ai  tegardi  thii  eonjnxj,  it,  that  Itoib  Uie  long.te- 
Tiai  of  drought,  tbe  tnrnip  crop  ww  actoally  Kooted  in  its  growth 
ht  want  of  moiitnR :'  They  have  improved  mnch  Mncc  they  got 
lain ;  are  KHUid  and  healthy ;  snd  the  feeding-itock  are.diriving  le- 
~  narlcably  i  which  evincei  the  tmdi  of  the  cAd  obterratten.  that  diis 
put  of  the  country  is  mnch  oftencr  hart  by  an  eiccu»  t^upi  a  want 
'  «  r»M. 

Wbea^ sowing  was  got  happily  executed  in  fine  ordeF*.ai>d  ata 
laore  early  period  daan  nsoal.  What  was  fint  sown  did  not  rage- 
late  so  eWnly  upon  itronc;  toils  lu  conld  be  wished  t  ^nt  it  u  now 
apnehended  that  little  iniory  will  be  ntstwned  by  diii  inqdent. 

The  raarhet  for  grain  »  catremeiy  flat : — noQiiiw  can  be  vended 
ankss  what  it  nee£d  for  inunediate  cofuompt  i  ana  it  is  likely  to  bs 
worse  when  the  stock  of  catde  aie  entirely  upon  straw ;  when  tbra«h- 
■Dg  most  go  on  rap iiQy,  unless  distillation  mun  grain  is  pemutted. 

At  thefoonty  meeting,  held  on  the  19th  ulc^  the  qnet^on  as  to 
^stOlatioa  was  agiuted,  lUjreenble  to  previous  intimation.  The  pro- 
hibition was  attempted  to  be  defendedt  on  die  ffimsy  gronndi  ihat  if 
the  sale  c^  grain  was  doll,  that  of  catde  w.ts  bn»k  {  and)  of  course, 
between  the  two,  farmers  were  no  sn0erers.  Other  de&aces  of  the 
Kune  silly  description  were  stated,  which  had  no  other  effect  than  n» 
expose  those  who  made  them ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  pedtion  against 
the  prohibition. 

It  is  perhaps  not  worthy  of  being  put  on  record)  thati  at  the  djte 
hereof,  the  greatest  part  of  a  solitary  Geld  of  beans  still  remainsi  ex- 
poied  to  the  inclemencies  of  this  advanced  period  of  the  season, 
within  four  miles  of  Edinhurghi  a  spectacle  of  neglect  or  misma- 
Bagement,  or  both^— — i^ec  3,  , 

ENGLAND. 

Letter  Jrom  Sotton,  IJncolnMre,  Nao.  13. 
*  TitE  lost  sustained  by  the  landowners  and  farmers  oT  diis  neigh- 
bourhood, in  conwquence  of  the  late  iiigh  dde  and  overflowing  of 
die  country,  it  greater  than  any  hitherto  known.  The  calamity  na- 
turally fell  severe  on  the  low  dllCricU  of  this  county,  vdiich.  with  dif< 
ficulty  find  an  out&Il  for  their  ihainage  at  any  time;  and  die  tide  hav- 
ing onci'  broken  into  themi  and  pursued  its  course  inenstilaly  fer  many 
-milet,  all  the  finepastures,  the  pride  of  this  neighbourhood., were  in  one 
night  laid  under  water,  and  thoosands  of  cattle  and  >hccp  hare  beu 
drowned.  The  rain  came  on  so  ntpidly  and  unexpecte^y,  that  the 
tiwmers  had  no  time  to  save  their  swcfc  y  nay,  in  some  initancei^  they 

bad 
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liad  some  difficulty  in  saving  tlieir  own  lives.  Stacks  of  corn,  farm- 
ing implements,  and  articles  of  household  furniture,  almost  without 
number,  were  floated  away.  Dead  sheep  are  lying  in  heaps  on  eve- 
ry road  tliat  is  passable  ;  and  some  farmers  are  said  to  have  nearly 
lost  all  the  stock  upon  their  lands.  Great  difficulty  will  be  experi- 
rnced  in  supporting,  through  winter,  the  cattle  that  are  saved  ;  all 
ihe  ditches,  ponds  and  wells,  being  in  many  places  filled  vr'wh,  salt 
water.  The  appearance  of  the  country,  from  the  top  of  Boston 
steeple,  is  melancholy  in  tlie  extreme.  At  the  seventh  mile  stone 
towards  Spalding,  the  water  runs  over  the  road  ;  and  the  country,  in 
ihat  direction,  looks  like  a  sea,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  * 
Letter  from  a  Gentleman  in  Clnrl/i7i(i,  Torhltire,  A  or.  17. 
*  The  wheat  crop  in  this  district,  though  thin  on  the  ground,  was 
well  eared,  and  has  turned  out  so  productive,  as  to  exceed  the  usual 
average.  Oats  and  beans  were  also  good  ;  and  as  for  barley,  r.ot 
much  of  that  grain  is  sown  in  Cleveland.  Hay,  from  tlie  great 
drought  which  prevailed  in  the  early  part  of  sum.mer,  was  a  poor 
crop  ;  but  the  after  ealage  of  the  meadows  and  pasture  fields,  serv- 
ed greatly  to  make  up  tlie  deficiency  ;  fine  genial  rains  having  fall- 
en throupli  the  month  of  .Tuly.  I^ittle  of  our  Cleveland  soil  being 
c'.ilculatcJ  for  turnips,  that  root  is  not  cultivated  to  any  considerable 
<  xlcnt  witli  us.  The  first  sown  fields  suffered  severely  from  the 
drought  and  the  fly  ;  but  those  last  sown  succeeded  well,  <ind  pro- 
mi  <ie  a  good  crop.  Cattle  and  sl:ecp  maintain  high  prices ;  so  do 
pigs  ;  and  good  horses  are  unusii;illy  dear.  ' 

Mr  Colli iip\s  Sale. 
Cat-aloovf  of  the  improved  Short  horned  Cai:lc  belonging  to  i\Tr 
Cii  vni.L^^  CoLijNt;  of  Ketton,  near  Darlington,  in  the  County 
of  Durh;im,  which  were  s(»ld  by  Auction,  on  Thursday  the 
]  Ith  of  Octv^ber,  ISIO,  with  the  Prices  at  which  they  Sold,  and 
tlio  Nanits  of  the  Purchasers ;  taken  from  the  fclio  List  pub- 
lished by  the  AiictionL'er. 
Lot  C  O  \\'  S.  Gsi 

L  Cherry  (in  calf  to  Comri)  out  of  Old  Cherry,  by  Favour- 
ite, W  years  old  ;  dam  (i  Pocuss,  Lot  .S.  ;  Maydiiko, 
Let  2*A  ;  and  Ketton,  Lot  30.  -  Bought  by  .1.  D.  Necs- 
ham  esq.  ol"  Houghton-le-SpiIng,  Dinlani,  fi'.r         •  ^^ 

*J.   Kate  (in  c',\]\  to  Pxfaydiikt),  \  years  old,  by  Comet — Mr 

Hunt,  ^'orton-TInInoull],  Durham         -  -  -  3,5 

:;.  Peeress  (In  calf  to  Comet),  .">  years  old,  out  of  Cherry, 
by  Favourite  ;  dam  of  Cecil,  Lot  30. —  Major  Rudd  cf 
Marton,  Yoikshire  .  -  -  -  170 

i.  Conntess  (in  calf  to  Comet),  9  years  old,  out  of  Lady, 
by  Cupid  ;  dam  of  Cclina,  Lot  ."J.  ;    of  Cora,   Lot  1^.  ; 
Young  Courtesy,  Lot  10.  ;   and  Young  Favourite,  Lot 
s       31. — Major  Rudd  of  r/T:irtrn,  Yorkshire         -  -  400 

.5.  Celina  (in  calf  to  Petrarcl'.),  o  years  old,  out  of  Countess, 
by  Favourite — Sir  }I.  Ibi^ctson,  Bnrt.  of  Dcnton-Park, 
Yorksliire  ,  -  .  «  .  200 
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Q.  Jbtuuina  (in  calf  to  Petiurch^t  4  years  old*  oat  of  Johan-  i 
na,  by  Favourite — H.  Witoam  esq.  <£  ailFefaaUi  York- 
ahuTQ  -  -  -  .  •  -  •  1 

7*  Lady  (fn  calf  to  Comet ),  14  years  old»  out  of  Old  Phoe- 
nix,  by  a  grandson  of  Lord  fioUngbroiee ;  dam  of  Coun- 
tess* Lot4.s  Laura,  Lot  8.;  Major»Lot21;  and  George, 
Lot  32.— a  Wright  esq.  of  Cl«asby»  Yorkshbe 

8.  Laura  (in  calf  to  Comet)*  4  years  oliiU  out  of  Lady*  by 

Favourite ;  dam  of  Y.  Laura,  Lot  89,  and  LuciUai  Lot 
44.      Grant,  esq.  of  Wyham,  Ltncolnslure  \ 

9.  Cathalcne  (in  calf  to  Comet),  8  yqars  old,  out  of  a  daugh- 

ter of  the  dam  of  Phoenix,  by  -Washington  %  dam  of 
Charlotte^  Lot  42.— Mr  G.  Coates,  for  G.  Parker,  esq. 
near  Malton  -  •  - 

10.  Lily  (in  calf  to  Mavduke),  3  years  old,  out  of  Daisy,  by 

Comet ;  dam  of  Whiterose,  Lot  46. — Major  Ruddf  of 
Marton,  Yorkshire  •  .        '     -  .  i 

11.  Djusy  (in  calf  to  Cornet^,  6  years  old,  out  of  Old  Daisy, 

.  by  a  grandson  of  Favourite,  out  of  Venus  ;  dam  of  Li- 
ly, Lot  10,  and  Sir  Dimple,  Lot  38« — K.  Bower,  esq. 
of  Wclham,  near  Malton  .  .  .  ; 

12.  Cora  (in  calf  to  Petrarch),  4  years  old,  out  of  Countess, 

by  Favourite;  dam* of  Alexander,  I^ot  27,  and  Caltsta, 
Lot  45. — Geo.  Johnstone,  esq.  of  Hackness,  near  Scar- 
borough, Yorkshire 

13.  Beauty  (in  calf  to  Comet),  4  years  old,  out  of  Miss  Wa- 

shington, by  Marsk,  a  son  of  Favourite ;  dam  of  Al- 
bion, Lot  35. — C  Wright,  esq.  of  Cleasby,  Yorkshire      ] 

14.  Red- Rose  (in  calf  to  Mayduke),  4  years  old,  out  of  Eli- 

za, by  Comet ;  dam  of  Harold,  Lot  29.— W.  C.  Fen- 
ton,  esq.  of  Loversall,  near  Doncaster 

15.  Flora  (in  calf  to  Mayduke),  3  years  old,  by  Comet ;  dam 

of  Narcissus,  Lot  34. — R.  Mowbray,  esq.  for  the  Earl 
of  Lonsdale  .  .  -  -  . 

IG.  Miss  Peggy  (in  calf  to  Comet),  3  years  old,  by  a  son  of 
Favourite — Mr  Hill,  for  Richard  Oliver  Gascoigne,  esq. 
of  Parlington,  Yorkshire  -  -  . 

17.  Magdalene  (in  calf  to  Comet),  3  years  old,  by  Comet, 

out  of  H  heifer  by  Washington ;  dam  of  Ossian,  Lot  28. 

Champion,  esq.  near  Doncaster 

BULLS. 

18.  Comet,  6  years  old,  by  Favourite,  out  of  Phoenix — Messrs 

Wetherell,  Trotter,  Wright  and  Charge,  near  Darling- 
ton, Durham  -  -  -  li 

19.  Yarborough,  9  years  old,  by  Favourite,  out  of  Cupid's 

dam.     —  Gregson  Esq.  of  Low  Linn,  Northumber- 
land -  -  -  - 
^.  Cupid,  1 1  years  old,  out  of  Venus  by  a  son  of  Favour- 
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ite»  ont  of  Cherry — Unsold  ;  being  rather  lame>  was  not     Gs. 
offered  for  sale.  00 

^1.  Major,  3  years  old,  by  Comet,  out  of  Lady.     —  Grant 

esq.  of  Wyham,  Lincolnshire  -  -  200 

52.  Mayduke,  S  years  old,  by  Comet,  ont  of  Cherry.     — 

Smithson  esq.  ...  145 

53.  Petrarch,  2  years  old,  by  Comet,  out  of  Venus — Major 

Rudd  of  Mar  ton,  Yorkshire  -  -  365 

"24.  Nortlmmberland,  2  years  old,  by  Comet,  dam  by  Favour- 
ite— Mr  Buston,  Coatham  Stob,  Durham  -  80 

25.  Alfred,  1  year  old,  by  Comet,  out  of  Venus — Mr  T.  Ro- 

binson, Acklam,  Yorkshire  -  -  110 

26.  Duke,  1  year  old,  by  Comet,  out  of  Dutchess — ^A.  Croinp- 

ton,  Esq.  of  Northumberland  -  -  105 

27.  Alexander,  1  year  old,  by  Comet,  out  of  Cora — ^W.  C 

Fen  ton  esq.  of  I^oversall  near  Doncaster  -  63 

"28.  Ossian,  1  year  old,  out  of  Magdalene,  by  Windsor,  a  son 

of  Favourite — R.  Mowbray  esq.  for  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale      76 

29.  Harold,  1  yeanoid,  by  Windsor,  out  of  Red-Rose-^Sir 

T.  L.  Loraine,  Baronet,  Northumberland  -  50 

BULL    CALVES. 

(not  one  year  OI4D.) 

30.  Ketton,  by  Comet,   out  of  Cherry — Robert  Bower  esq. 

Welham,  near  Malton             .                 .  ,  5© 

3L  Young  Favourite,  by  Comet,  out  of  Countess.  Skip- 
worth  esq.  Lincolnshire             ...  140 

32.  George,  by  Comet,  out  of  Lady.     Walker  esq.  Ro- 

therham,  Yorkshire  -  -  -  130 

33.  Sir  Dimple,  by  Comet,  out  of  Daisy — ^T.  Lax  esq.  Ra- 

vensworth,  Yorkshire  -  -  9f 

!'54.  Narcissus,  by  Comet,  out  of  Flora — C   Wright  esq.  of 

Cieasby,  Yorkshire  -  -  -  15 

35.  Albion,  by  Comet,  out  of  Beauty — T.  Booth  esq.  near 

Catterick,  Yorkshire  -  -60 

36.  Cecil,  by  Comet,  out  of  Peeress — H.  Strickland  esq.  Boyn- 

lon,  Yorkshire  -  -  -  170 

HEIFERS. 

37.  Phoebe,  (in  calf  to  a  Son  of  Comet),  3  years  old,  by  Co- 

met, dam  by  Favourite — Sir  H.  Ibbetson,  Bart.  Den- 
ton Park  -  -  -  -  105 

:58.  Young  Dutchess  (in  calf  to  a  son  of  Comet)  2  years  old, 
by  Comet,  dam  by  Favourite — T.  Bates  esq.  Nortlium- 
berland  -  -  -  183 

39.  Yoi.ng  Laura,  (in  Gulf  to  Comet),  2  years  old,  by  Co- 
met, out  of  Laura — R.  Mowbray  esq.  f(>r  tlie  Earl  of 
L(..;..d.i!c  -  -  101 

^0.  Young  Countess,  (in  calf  to  Comet),  2  years  old,  by  Co- 
me^ 


met,  out  of  Cdtintns-^irH.  IbbettoiH  Buti  ^oP  TkA-     C^ 
too  Park  1  .  '       •  fi06 

>L  IfQcf*  (in  calf  to  C<»nef)>  S  years  old,  fif  Oontet^  dam 

by  Wathingtoii^-jC.  Wright  etq«  of  Ch»uby  Yorkdui*       188 
f.. Charlotte,  (in  calf  to  Petmtch),  1  year  'dd,  hj  Ccmec» 
out  of  Cathalene — ^T.  Sale  €»q.  for  IL  Collttit  etq.  of  • 
Brampton,  Durikam  -  •      '        '     196* 

S.  Jdhanna,  (tn  calf  to  PMrarcb)^  1  year  old,  by  Coibet,  oof 
of  Johanna — G.  Johnstone  e^.  of  Hackness,  Yoirlahire       '9$ 

HEIFER  CALVES. 
I»  Lncilla,  by  Comet,  out  of  Laura.    — ~->  Grant  e^•  of 

Wyham,  Lincolnshire  -  •  •  106 

I.  Calista,  by  Comet,  out  of  Cora— &'r  H.  T.  Vane,  Bart. 

.    of  Wynyard,  Duriiam  •  .       -  50 

S.  White  Rose,  by  Yar,  out  of  LQy — ^Henry  toicUand  etq. 

of  Boynton,  Yorkshire  -  •  75 

U  Ruby,  by  Yar,  out  of  Red  Rose — Robert  Bower  esq.  of 

WeU&am,  near  MaltoA  .       ...  50 

!•  Cowslip,  by  Comet— R.  Mowbray  esq.  for  the  Eail  of 

Lonsdale  .     '  •  %s 

BULL  CALVES^  NURSES.  .:    ' 

Nixi  bred  by  Mr  CaBiKg — 4dl  covered  Jy  €emet* 
K  A  Cow-^Mr  Skipworth  -  -  •  ^ 

I.  One  ditto— Mr  Strickland  -  .  .  18 

1.  One  ditto — ^Mr  Townseiid  •  -  •  14 

2.  One  ditto— Mr  Lax  •  -  -  •  11 
\.  One  ditto— Sir  H.  T.  Vane  -  -  16 
t.  One  ditto — Mr  Ellerton                    -                        -                15 

HEIFERS. 
J.  One  three  years  old — ^Mr  Menzies  •  -  41 

u  One  two  years  old — Mr  Champion  -  •  17 

^  One  ditto— Mr  Robinson  •  •  •SO 

I.  One  ditto— Mr  Champion  -  -  •  9ld 

K  One  ditto— Ditto  -  -  -  15 

>.  One  ditto — Mr  Deighton  -  -  -  16 

•  One  two  years  old  heifer,  got  by  a  son  of  Favourite— Mr* 

Willis  of  StilUngton  -  -  -  -         22 

First  day's  sale  of  cattle     L.  7S79     8     0 
Second  day's  sale  of  sheep      1263     3    0 

Total    L.864.2  11     0 
Letter  from  IVales^  2Sd  November 

*  The  weather,  during  the  last  quarter,  wai»  f:tvounble  to  all  kinds 
farm  work.  We  had  a  fine  harvest,  and  an  excellent  seed  time 
:  our  wheat,  little  of  whicli  was  to  sow  wLf*n  the  wet  weather  set 

Mine  is  all  green,  and  at  profient  looks  well ;  but  last  year's 
yp  looked  equ:uly  well  at  this  tt:i:o,  and  continued  lo  do  so  till  the 
iddle  of  January,  when  i(  went  off.    The  little  that  was  on  the 

gn     d 
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p. round  Is  of  fine  quiility,  and  wei^jhs  well ;  because,  thou;^h  tliiii,  it 
v.as  <iiiirc  free  from  nut  or  Piildew.     1    believe   it  may  be  reckoned 
:'J^(uU  h  iUii  crop,  tiikiivf  lilt.'  country  in  general,  wliicli  is  niJte  than 
mo.!:  people  could  li:ive  snppoied   in  the  Tiionth  oi  Mny.      We  bid  x 
*'A\  crop  of  every  otlu  r  grain,  all  of  whicli  was  veil  harvested,  ex- 
cept vliore  they  were  in  too  ^jc.\.l  hasre.     Even  the  cats  and  bailer, 
^cvn  in  the  niontli  of  M:iv,  where  tho  wheat  failed,  and  onlv  bar- 
lOvved  in   without  ploughinjp^,  h.is  pn>ved  most  abundant,  which  will 
}i;?lp  us  out,  or  we  must  have  Ix^en  very  far  ihort  of  a  supply.     We 
Jiave   now  old   wheat   of  an   inferior  quality,  chirRy   froin   I'rlstol, 
^rhich  our  rr,illers  work  oil"  with  tbt*  new,  and  keep  markets  tJown. 
?nces  of    wheat  have  r.ither  dr«>ppeJ,    since   we    finished   si'wing. 
O'lr  ow^n  whejUb  are  at  present  fmrn  lis.  to  i-Ts.  for  lf)8  pound.s  it, 
■f  meisiireJ..  ior  i!I  g.illiyns.     Bavley  lf>s.  and    17s.   for  21  g;Jlr.rs. 
0.ils  JLYOiW  liOa.  ro  i^'2s.  per  tjuirtcr  Winchester.     Plave   seen  neither 
ptas  nor  boans   at  marki  t,  tliough    the   peas  gr.iin   was  ai  full  cn»p. 
i'jir.s  have  b<:en  li- fi  off;  at  lea;t   I  see  none  cultivnttd.      We  h.iv« 
;:  i'uli  crop  oi' turnips  and  potatoes.     Cattle  and  sheep,   botli  fat  and 
Lan,  iAiW  \\A\.     T-Iarkets  keep  up  in  price  ;  and  thtre  is  a  great  de- 
jflcanJ  for  pigs.     I'he  weather,  though  now   very  wet,  continues  rc- 
marlcably  riiild  ;  which  is  greatly  in  favour  of  wiiucr  fi.ddcr,  as  none 
of  u>.  liave  as  yet  brought  our  cattle  heme  to  the  house.     Few  peo- 
ple have  evin  takjn  in  thi.Mr  liorscs.  ' 

K'^srx  jiu'iumn  Rcvoii. 

Tin-:  growth  of  v-hcat  in  thib  conrty  f*)r  the  prcjcnt  year,  from 
every  ciicuiii^tincc,  proves  to  l>c  v?iy  abund.tr.t,  liiin^  extremely 
•iVell  fnnn  the  flail,  aiid  Oi  a  supoi'wr '.piality.  The  brL.idt:!  of  lyc 
.'>  Nrj-aii ;  bat  the  litlle  that;  is  grow-r.,  p[«;ves  J>:f>t>d,  and  s-.'Us  v.jry 
i-'.v.  B.^.i'i'.'y  is  a  hilr  avxT.i^c.e  cn»p,  the  i::i'f^.iur  j)art  of  which  ii  very 
cry  and  g''>*-i«  htl".g  harvcsttd  well.  The  cn)p  of  oats  is  much 
i'Ov:>!xi  an  avt-rave  oioduce.  Thcv  au^  vvrv  iivavy,  and  of  superior 
4iU.ih'-v.  Peas,  i^ Miis  ai:d  lares,  are  ^ri-^id  ;  but  Li»e  toraicr  article  far 
€::ei'»tis  the  avLr;igc  of  n-ar.y  y,:' iry. 

'i";:c  ;.-;iOWtli  oi  r.'pesoed  is  :..>t  of  large  extent;  owing,  in  some 
c-\'^rtv',  lo  the  scve:'.l.y  oi  the  wint-jr,  which  so  much  ii^jured  tlie  plant, 
ih :;c  v-crv  ilitle  w.\s  ii'ft  f-r  st-.'d.  Trefc?!!,  from  the  frosts  in  th« 
s})r5ng,  and  the  -.-i  v'-.-.-ss  cf  iho  .suinrr.cr,  was  very  light  on  the  ground ; 
bu:  ;l}e  (i-ia'ilty  ^^--'viii;.-;  ^'ooJ,  makes  amends  greatly  for  the*  dcfici- 
e:-!cy.  Clover,  iliis  m;.-.s(ui,  L\\'eci.is  tlie  growtli  fpr  two  or  three  yeais 
uv^ht,  and  proi^ii'-es  to  vi.ld  well.  A  smaller  quar.iity  of  hay  has 
b".H  -.1  t  rov.n  tliis  ;.  .ar  \\\-\\\  has  bLvn  known  for  niany  sea:>ons  j  con- 
st (f.icnay,  it  is  very  scarce  and  dear. 

'i'he  coiiiimicd  ii'..*.*  weather  during  harvest  afTorded  the  farmer  a 
f.'v.iurahle  opponu'">.ily  of  collecting  iiis  various  productions  in  the 
.^^"^  m.i:i''.or  pr  <sii;le. 

PnLUieswcie  extensively  cultivated,  and  ri<:e  abundantly.  The 
forward  t^irr/ips  have  suffered  a  littie  iiom  the  jr.iltiew ;  but,  fi-om 
the  g'-ner.^T  appo.jance,  and  the  increased  growth,  the  deficiency  is 

'  amply 
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amply  made  up.  Horses  are  cheaper*  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  ha^ 
Lean  stock  is  selling  high,  particiilaily  Scotch  cattle,  which  are  ia 
great  demand ;  and  meat  markets  are  on  the  decline.— ^-24*^  Nov. 

Northumberland  Quarterit/  Rejxnt. 

The  wet,  hazy  weather,  in  the  Utter  end  of  July,  which,  it  wa« 
feared,  would  prove  inimical  to  the  wheat  crop,  was  not  of  long  con- 
tinuance, and  had  no  ill  eflFect.  From  the  beginning  to  the  middle 
of  August,  the  weather  was  alternately  wet  and  fair.  From  that 
period  to  the  22d  of  September,  it  was  remarkably  fine,  with  little 
or  no  rain.  The  latter  end  of  the  month,  and  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber, was  calm,  close,  and  misty,  but  dry.  About  the  middle  of  the 
month,  frost  set  in,  and  continued  to  the  end  thereof.  On  the  30th« 
a  considerable  ^all  of  snow  took  place,  accompanied  with  hard  frost  | 
-—since  which,  there  has  been  a  continuance  of  cold,  wet,  stormy 
weather,  with  scarcely  two  fair  days  together. 

The  wheat  crop,  as  was  expected,  universally  cut  up  thin ;  btft 
escaped  the  diseases  so  injurious  to  the  crops  of  the  two  former 
years.  The  quality  is  in  general  good»  but  not  so  fine  and  perfect 
as  has  been  seen  in  some  more  favourable  years.  The  barley  crop^ 
upon  dry  lands,  is  remarkably  good,  and  above  an  average.  Oats 
will  prove  very  defective,  as  tliey  came  up  at  two  growths  ;  and,  at 
harvest,  there  was  scarcely  a  field  of  oats  to  be  seen,  but  what  was 
mixed  with  greens*  In  many  places,  these  greens  formed  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  crop  ;  and,  being  suffered  to  stand  till  the  frost  whitened 
them,  made  the  harvest  very  lute  ;  there  being  many  fields  of  oats 
in  the  st(X)k  at  the  latter  end  of  October ;  and  some  are  out  yet» 
with  nearly  all  the  beans  ;  which,  with  peas,  are  much  under  an  a* 
verage. 

Turnips  have  not  acquired  large  bulbs;  probably  owing  to  the 
want  of  warmth  in  July — to  the  long  continuance  of  dry  weather 
—and  to  the  coldness  and  wetness  which  have  recently  prevailed. 

The  summer  fallows  for  wheats  during  the  dry  autumn,  were  got- 
ten into  good  condition  ;  but,  at  seed-time,  many  of  ihem  were  so 
dry  as  to  render  sowing  rather  hazardous.  The  succeeding  wet 
seems  to  have  come  in  time,  as  the  fields  in  general  ap^ar  to  have 
a  full  stock  of  plants. 

The  demand  for  live-stock  was  never  greater,  nor  prices  higher. 
Long-woolled  draft  ewes  were  sold,  on  an  average,  at  ^5s.  ;  and 
shearling  wedders  at  50s. ;  Cheviot  ewes  at  28s.  to  30s. ;  and  Che- 
viot two  shear  wedders  at  35s.  Fat  stock  is  selling  at  prices  unpre- 
cedented at  this  season.     Good  beef  at  9s.  per  stone  (14«  lib.),  sink  ; 

and  best  mutton  at  9d.  per  lib.  sink. Nov.  28M. 

Letter Jrwn  a  Gentleman  in  Cumberland,  2Sih  Nov, 

*  TiiK  weather,  during  the  three  preceding  months,  has  been  ex- 
tremely propitious  to  farmers.  From  the  3d  of  August,  until  tlie 
SOtli  of  October,  the  haivest  was  one  of  the  best  ever  remembered. 
Since  the  commencement  of  this  month,  the  weatlicr  has  been  unfa- 
Yourable  ;  and  many  fields  of  grain,  particularly  in  the  higher  dis- 
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trict?,  arc  yd  i^nsi"cnro«J.  In  some  casc^,  during  the  fine  voathert 
die  precipiiancy  or  tlioughtles'inesr  of  tho'^e  concerned,  prevented 
p;rain  from  hSwr  properly  secured.  An  instance  has  occiirrxid  of  a 
farmer,  whrj,  in  consequence  of  that  impa  riFAVT,  which  induces 
him,  ;:<.trra^[)f,  X'.>  slack  grain  on  the  Sabh'ith,  had  one  of  his  stacks 
complete  1/  ^'jcrc-l-nnio/.  The  same  cause  made  many  to  house 
their  crops  too  ei.-ly  ;  and  nnmcnms  samples  have  not  that  handle 
wlfuh  mi'^ht  have  been  exnectcd  in  such  a  "fOod  season.  Wheat  is 
good  in  quality,  thtni^li  deiiciciit  in  quantity  ;  but  much  better  than 
vas  at  one  perl-'d  expi  ote^'.  Oats  indifferent.  Barley  an  average 
crop.  Piicc;  —  U'heat  I  li  Winchester  ;  oats  3s.  fid.  :  barley  Gs,  3d.; 
potato  's  :)d.  vvr  ^'^^nc  ;  turnips  g:)od  ;  cattle  and  horses  of  every  de- 
scrip:  Ion  very  l:i':.h. 

*  At  a  meetir.rr  cS  the  President  and  Committee  of  the  Working- 
ton Ac^ncukur-tl  .S  jcl.'^y,  a  subscription  of  ten  guineas  wus  propos- 
ed, h  ■  ^.  C.  Curwen,  I:  ;c}.,  to  be  given  Mr  Meikle,  the  inventor  of 
the  tl.'  '•bin;;  niaclilric,  wiiicli  was  unanimously  agreed  to.  The  gene- 
ral m.  tM.ig  UMS  w^ii  attended  ;  and  the  weather  uncommcnly  fa- 
vourabl  *.  The  sbovr  of  cattle  was  not  so  good  as  on  some  of  the 
preccdiiii!^  years.  A  dotuil  (»rihe  premiums  will  be  given  in  the  Pre- 
sident's !<■  port.  The  rre^i.h^uV  speech  was  animated  and  appro- 
pri:.t«?.  Every  friend  to  a;.nic'.'"Uu!e  must  have  been  pleased  with  the 
candid  .iiid  c<  rrect  observation:;  wliicli  l^e  made  on  the  farmers  of  East 
LiOtiiiau,  wlio.jc  pr.^ctice  he  hi.c^liiy  ;ind  justly  praised — havin*^  lately 
visited  Li\at  dl'.lrict.  What  may  we  nor  expect  from  one  whose  ob- 
servation an:l  exntTJer.:*^  a:\.'  annu.illy  eMr.'-».idir'r ;  and  whose  impar- 
tiality en:il)le-,  liinij';nrly  to  esti-nate,  ;irvi  u  .-iiormly  to  imita'je,  the 
perfections  (){  «.^!ijrL?  Hi>  \v!i:at,  tl'-s  yj.;r,  vv.is  a  tol-TabiC  cjop  ; 
hut,  in  ci):.'^  vjuinc*  Ha  want,  (•i^her  of  a  /.■■■ivv//(V//.'>rc,  or  two  succes- 
sive rr  v.n  trcp^.  many  acre.i  v.v-re  ml:.erar>";7  overrun  with  weeds. 

*  It  :i  i'M-d-^  ir.c  the  hic^liest  ji^r.-ij.Vaiion  t  » iiilorrn  you,  that  tlie  Plarl 
cf  Lf.:.i.^.ile  (\v]-.i-.>A'  conduct,  tDwunls  his  f.irmers,  secures  fV/r  cmi' 
/v/,'.f. .  . -.;  M;'!]  c!iar;:etLM\  v.ht'.i  ir  is  cr.nsiuoed  neitlu^r  lie  nor  his 
prcd^'C.:  .^:  {.-w-r  oy(ii>:\t/  a  /rase)  jris  pur«:ha«5ed  p::rt  of  Mr  Colllngs's 
it'jck.  1  liwl  his  viv'w  is  ii>  e.^ii-ud  so  vah^iihle  a  stork  more  gene- 
y.iVr,-,  ;::.J  r.ir. , 'i;:ci":i:.e  x\w  pr.^-iirs  ci"  rh"  i.irm.M,  and  the  ft)od  of 
t:  .*  h;-.--.  ..  1.1  v.  'iiiv.  I'.iil  of  l^r^-renie:-.:  lias  se;:t  us  two  of  his  best 
:.i.iri'.v^.;h,  I''."  t!!"^"  iin;^i*.)\e::..-':;L  rf  o-ir  huc d  of  horsi^s :  and  he  en- 
eo».!r  i"-'s  ■■■  V-  '.  ];(*'i'  .-.•.iU'  Oi  t..(  ::e  v.isrej  of  whicli  he  is. lord,  with  a 
ir.:i.".)  iv,i,  :•.!:'  el  )\-.!t*r  ■.;  -fi.  1 1'  v.e  m»l.e  a  p"oper  u.-.e  of  such 
.1.'.  .-.  ■'  •■.:•.,  r..-  '-  ;;  ».  i.o.  ;  '  <!i;i:-  ':  \vii:'"i  a  Cu.ley  aiid  a  Baiiev 
^     ...  ^  i'     ..  ;  :  t    !-    -    ..;;;-,     ,.[    ;   1)^ -I'l.  ",  de,;Tving  tlicir  pr»iise,  bv:- 

V'  ■      .    '       s*'        •  ;  1   " '         T  ■•  ■  ■       ■        !■..•»>••    ".'1'' 1 'i^'ii 

I       ^.<     ■  k.i.vt^     •       ■     oVl-        •       !     .■  ...     ■  -^,        ■•4*.  \.*     -     I       \>Ijv.d. 

/   .     . ',    ,  .    •     .■■..'.  /;■.  -.7  f\L  r  n  ,'. 

N  :   '   :    :'"■■    ■«     '^i   J ■ '  y  /.  /  :.    !■■  ve  jr;.!)!c:  ;--';i-earance  of  the  whe.it ; 
rr   .     =  *.   •  :•,  ^.   .  i"  . ::     ;■•  w'Ai,   'y\  \i\.'  ejir>.  part  of  tli  •   sun^ner, 

-.'■•.•ii  L.\;.c-.:^e  :i      ..v   ,,  ..:.d  <  -iier    c-reuniiitiincjs  against  ihein, 

i'm:  {i;...in  h::vl::'    -.[j:  -.y.  ,;  :>:Ll:::-  V)  acv-^i  its  crreaieit  and   mn^it 
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4eadly  enemy,  die  mildew,  has  yielded  much  better,  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  as  far  as  can  yet  be  fully  ascertained,  tJian  tlicrc  \v;is 
once  tlie  most  distant  reason  to  hope  ior  ;  so  that  even  tlic  thinnest 
and  most  unpromising  of  those  wheat  grounds,  which  were  not  ac- 
tually ploughed  up  in  despair,  have  turned  out,  on  the  thrashing- 
floor,  nearly  an  average ;  and  some  of  them  i-egularly  planted,  thougii 
thin  of  roots,  liave  produced  more,  perhaps,  than  a  full  average,  of 
line  plump  grain,  more  fruitful  in  flour  of  the  bebt  quality  than  has 
been  known  for  some  years  past. 

Yet,  however  productive  the  wheats  o^  this  and  other  ci^rtncts 
may  be  in  general,  there  is  no  reason  to  assume,  with  ilir  report- 
ers of  some  of  the  l^ondon  newspapers,  th:it  the  prospect  oF  a 
/nil  supply  of  wheat,  for  the  wants  <^f  the  whole  year,  is  certain  ; 
and  that,  of  course,  the  growers  of  this  valuable  grain  can  afford 
to  sell  it  ibr  little  or  next  to  nothing.  No ;  the  growers  of  vj\m\ 
have,  in  tliese  times,  a  certainty  of  immense  outlay  oi  expense,  <>» 
every  acre  of  their  arable  land,  let  tlie  return  be  what  it  may  :  Then 
the  considerable  quantity  of  lands  sown  with  this  ^'.ain,  actually 
ploughed  up,  added  to  the  excessive  thinness  of  others,  with  tiie 
new  demands  to  supply  the  ravages  of  war  in  Portugal,  &c.  &c. 
must,  and  ought  to  ensure  an  adequate  price  to  the  industrious  ard 
deserving  farmer. 

The  wheat  crops  in  general,  and  part  of  the  barley  and  oats,  were 
harvested  in  good  condition  ;  but,  by  the  subsequent  occurrence,  of 
u,  long  series  of  an  uncommonly  calm  and  foggy  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere, during  the  latter  end  of  the  season,  a  good  deal  of  the  barley  and 
<^ats  were  stacked  in  bad  order  ;  and  much,  p:;i  ticuhrly  of  tl.e  oats, 
iviis  never  ripened  ;  so  that  great  loss  and  tiama-^c,  in  tlicbe  articles, 
have  most  certainly  ensued,  in  addition  to  tlie  dreadful  ravages  occa- 
sioned by  the  recent  floods  and  high  tides  on  the  East  coast.  Miiny 
acres  of  beans  are  still  in  the  fields ;  which  is  the  mcic  to  be  regret- 
ted, as  they  were,  in  r^eneral,  a  productive  crop,  though  lale  in 
ripening.  Best  Wheat  is  about  13s.  ;  Barley  Gs.  rsd.  ;  Oats  4;S.  (>d.  ; 
Rye  *^s.  ;  and  Beans  7s.  Gd.  per  bushel. 

The  season  for  sowing  a  great  part  of  wheat  land,  was  not  a  good 
rme  ;  and  much  of  the  work  was  badly  performed,  and  a  good  deal 
still  remains  to  be  done.  What  was  sown  early  on  summer  fal- 
lows, is,  in  most  instances,  very  promising. 

The  clover  and  other  seeds  have  planted  uncommcnV  well.  Tur- 
nips are  tdcrahly  full  of  it^,  but  very  foul,  where  not  thorouglily 
well  horse  .md  hand  hoed.  They  are  ..vlling  at  high  prices,  though 
lean  cattle  .nd  slicep  are  dear.  After-grass  was  not  abundant ;  and 
fiay,  of  g-    d  (jiiality,  7/-  per  ton. 

Wools  ol'  llnglibh  growtli,  seem,  at  present,  stationary  for  tlie 
borne  maiket.  i  he  Spanish.wool  mania  is  on  the  decline  ;  it  h?  v.g 
now  possible  to  procure  fine  wool  rt  something  like  old  fmM^* 
ibout  4s.  6d.  per  lib. ;  *nd  those  who  once  fondly  thought,  tha:  ^i*- 
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pie  could  afford  to  pay  any  price  far  wool,  and  taxes  ad  infinitum^- 
begin,  it  may  he  hoped,  to  see  tlieir  folly. 

Flax  continues  low,  both  for  seed  and  manufacture.  Potatoes 
are  genei.d'y  deemed  of  good  product  and  quality,  though  not  cheap 
in  the  markets.  Best  Beef  is  about  9d. ;  Mutton  and  Veal  8^d.  ; 
Pork  Sd. ;  Butter  2  s.  6d.  per  lib.  avoirdupois ;  common  Cheeie  9il. 
per  lib.  ;  Pi^js,  both  fat  and  lean,  are  still  dear. 

Good  horses  are  much  in  demand,  and  not  unlikely  to  remam  so  fcr 
son»e  time  ;  unless  mere  oxen  were  used  in  agriculture,  or  fewer  horses 
wanted  fcr  posting  on  the  great  roads.  The  reporter  is  assured,  by 
some  of  the  most  respectable  innkeepers,  that  they  now  calculate 
their  post-l  orses  at  no  nirre  tlian  three  years  purchase,  on  an  are- 
rage.  What  prodigious  consumption  and  waste  of  these  poor  anl-  - 
mals  ! — i50/A  Noveinber. 

Letter  from  London,  Dec*  3. 
*  Our  market  w:»a  fupplicd  with  a  confiderable  quantity  of  Englifh 
wheat  th'sday  ;  and,  as  we  bave  never  wanted  plenty  «f  foreign  growth* 
faleH  are  dally  becoming  dxiller,  nnd  prices  gradually  lower.     The  quan- 
tity of  wheat  imported  laft  week,  was  about   13,000  quarters;  which 
quantity  is  not  much  fliort  of  what  is  required  for  a  week's  consnmptioK 
of  the  metropolis.     But  fo  much  has  gone  for  Portug^d,  &c.   that  it  it 
difficult  to  calculate,  with  precifion,  what  proportion   of  the  imported 
grain  is  ufed  in  the  home  confumption.     Oats  have  hitherto  been  much 
in  demand,  cfpccially  thofe  of  fine  qualities ;  but  large  fuppltes  being 
foon  expe6led,  it  is  probable  that  prices  may  go  lower.     Barley  and 
beans,  for  fome  weeks  paft,  have  remained  at  prices  nearly  (lationary  ;^ 
and  there  is  little  profped  either  of  an  increafed  demand,  or  an  addi- 
tional price  for  thefe  articles.     The  quantity  of  foreign  wheat  imported* 
during  the  lafV  twelve  months,  has  been  about  one  milHcn  of  quarters. 

•  Smithfield  market  has  been  tolerably  well  fupplicd  with  beef  and 
mutton  ;  and  prices  have,  on  the  whole,  been  without  much  variation. 
Hay  lias  mainrainrd  high  prices;  the  bell,  9I.  10*=.  per  load.  Straw 
^^?>,  to  6oi^  p?r  ditto  ;  Potatoes  from  61.  to  61.  los.  per  ton.  Tho 
price  of  fints  Wools  has  fallen  coniiiierably. 

*  Str.te  of  London  Markets,  December  3d. 
•  White  Wheat,  Britilh     70s.  to  96s.  "| 
Red  ditto,  torei^n  62s.  to  90s. 

White  ditto,  Dautzick     988. 
Rye  -  -  358.  to  42s. 

B'jrley  -  30s.  to  4^s-      aii  ^        c 

Ont.    common  fort.      -  a68.  to  34s.  \      gSJJs,  " 

Pof^io  -  -         42s. 

Beans         -  -  50s.  to  588. 

G'.-ey  Peas  468,  to  528. 

Mait         -  -  70s.  to  8c8. 

Yinc  Flour  -  85s.  per  fack.  \ 
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Died  lately  at  Craiglockhart,  near  Edmburgfa>  aged  79  years, 
.Mr  Thomas  Scott,  farmer  there. 

When  recording  the  death  of  such  an  eminent  fai  naer — one  so  well 
known  in  the  rural  world,  and  who  certainly  possessed  a  stock  of  talents 
and  industry  not  inferior  to  any  of  his  contemporaries,  it  is  our  duty  to 
state  a  few  particulars — and  it  is  only  a  few  that  can  be  stated  by  us 
.concerning  Mr  Scott,  our  acquaintance  with  him  being  only  cS  4,  few 
years  standing,  therefore  not  including  diat  period  of  his  life  when 
exertion  and  enterprise  were  naturally  more  conspicuous  than  aft'^r* 
wards. 

Mr  Scott  was  remarkably  active  and  attentive  to  business,  even 
when  far  advanced  in  years,  and  almost  the  only  old  farmer  wlthin^ 
the  sphere  of  cur  knowledge  who  entered  keenly  into  the  cuuse  of 
Bcw  improvements.  No  man  estimated  the  value  and  benefit  cf  ma- 
nure more  correctly  than  he  did,  the  article  being  usually  character^* 
ized  by  him  as  the  farmer's  magic  waitd,  without  which  the  best 
scheme  of  farming  would  be  of  small  avail.  About  fifteen  months 
before  his  death,  when  on  a  visit  to  Craiglockhart,  we  had  an  op- 
portunity of  examining  his  farm,  and  departed  highly  satisfied  with, 
the  condition  of  his  fiiclds,  and  the  general  mode  of  culture  there- 
upon practised.  One  thing  ii  becomes  us  to  add,  viz.  that  for  many 
years  he  was  a  steady  friend  to  the  work  under  our  mwiagemcnt,  fre- 
quently enriching  it  with  papers  which  contained  valuable  informa- 
tion— valuable,  because  it  was  gathered  in  the  school  of  experience^' 
therefore  entitled  to  marked  consideration,  as  proceeding  from  the 
result  of  actual  practice.  In  short,  Mr  Scott  was  one  of  those  farm- 
ers from  whom  much  might  be  I'.aracJ ;  therefore  his  death  is  sin- 
cerely and  justly  regretted  by  every  one  connected  with  him,  either 
by  tlie  ties  of  blood,  or  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  respect.     N. 

The  following  article  is  transmitted  by  our  Cumbeiland  corre- 
spondent, and  inserted  at  his  request. 

John  Storey,  farmer  at  Crosby  near  Maryport,  Cumberland,  died 
November  ISth,  1810.  His  death  was  occasioned  by  a  fall  from  a 
cart,  on  his  return  from  market,  in  consequence  of  intoxication.—- 
May  such  au  example  induce  every  one  to  shun  the  rock  which  ruin- 
ed him,  and  to  walk  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  Christ,  in  all  hoh'ness,, 
integrity  and  sobriety !  1$  it  not  astonishing  that  the  Magistrates  of  this 
kingdom,  a  considerable  part  of  whbm  are  clergymen,  hatioxv  so  ma- 
ny impious  temples  to  Bacchus,  where  his  worshippers  may  sacrifice 
tlicir  heiilth,  character,  property,  or  lives  ?  Every  intelligent  ob- 
server must  be  induced  to  believe^  that  tlie  principle  of  Mandovllle, 
ihat  *  private  vices  are  public  benrfitSy '  has  made  a  deep  and  lasting 
impression  on  the  minds  of  such  magistrate?.  How  many  thou- 
sand families  have  reason  to  execrate  these  sinks  of  immorality  and 
jn^dnessi 

N  a'  3'  Du 


fiJO  Notices  to  Correspondents.  Dec.  1S1#. 

Died  latcl)'-  at  Scarl)orou;^h,  v/hcre  he  had  gone  for  the  recovery 
of  his  health,  Mr  Thomas  IIacl  k,  farmer  at  BullclifF,  near  Wake- 
field, Yorksliire.  Mr  I-l;i;nu*  v.;\s  an  excellent  farmer,  and  most  at- 
tentive to  business.  The  writer  of  this  article,  when  in  Yorkshire, 
iiv.ny  years  ago,  examined  every  branch  of  his  farming  operations 
wirh  si.^'^nlar  satisfaction,  noticing  that  his  plan  of  manao'ement  was 
well  ciilculated  for  i^io  soil  in  his  possession  ;  and  that  every  part 
thereof  was  in  the  highe<;t  condition.  Nfr  Hague  steadily  supported 
this  .v'oik ;  and,  en  more  occasions  than  one,  furnished  very  valua- 
ble asiii  stance. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDEWTS. 

TfT*  EfTw  on  Ihc  Plaulhg  and  Management  ofWoodsy  &c.  fhall  be 
inf  rted.  We  muil,  however,  divide  it,  fo  as  the  ufual  variety  given  in 
euch  Nui^ibcr  uiny  he  prrfouted.  To  this  arrangement,  we  hope,  Ar- 
p.oK  A  roi  CPU  have  no  objedlijii. — Another  paper  on  the  fame  important 

ijl-i'i^r  ■'•   j'jil  rt'Ctivc-.i. 

\.'.-  Ii^.ve  infer  ted  oir  of  Philanthropos's  Letters  in  this  Number; 
?'.d  if  li.'  \-  ??le?.fe(]  to  favo'  i    js  with   a  particular  account  of  the    ini- 
X  rjvcrr.cr.rs  in.Mtioned  in  the  otho' ,   we  fliall  fubmit  it  to  the  confidcra«» 
rion  of  o:ir  reader-'. 

Sj-^iu  {>Ufervr.t!on<s  iinon  the  fird  Chapter  of  Sir  John  Sinclair's 
Trciitife  oil  Scolis/i  Hns/jrnn/ri/,  may  probably  appear  in  next  Number;. 
toj;-.  liter  wit'i  a.:'V}i:ni ;  o:  the  S{'ufclnn<j^  Thrashing  Mill^  obligingly 
cor.'T.unierted  by  tvvO  refpeCtable  correfpondeiits. 

'V\w.  Re-  icw  Ijraneh  of  ihh  work  is  neceffarily  podponed  for  this 
Xuii!^  :•  ;  it  b.in;^  f^elireable  to  clear  fcores,  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
'  i  '  ,  :•■  !.  r.''  ''.<rn'r-^,un...^i:fs  aj  pt^fible.  The  review  of  the  Gallowav 
u'l-j"*"  -'!''";■' i  ^'iN'.v-y  i.>  ill  ha'iJ. 

T  '  M'-'Tii.'  ()\  J\!r  Crdilx^  promifed  laft  Number,  is  delayed,  at  the 
TWv!  t  n'  •\  \,j'.  '\\:\\\w\  who  proHiifeB  additional  information  concerning 
I  ..  '  v.r.l"  ■•  *  /    '"I   r!:iiri!l. 

:•.  ',••:■  1  (J  L..;.Lr]y  Rc';))ii?,  and  articles  of  intelligence,  were  too  late 


o:   1 ..  i."  iin 


^v...  'v'.'v'.  Vvii!  !/*  piiLlIiT.ed  on  the  fecond  Mond.iy  of  March. 


t:::::.\ta  in  this  number. 

"j'>,  r->  1-    •  . '■  m  l)ortom,  for  ////,  nad  lo, 
•r.;^,   V)*:i  \\\v.i  •::  :n  top,  dele  the  words,  ihat  arc. 

'./.~''i  li;^- l'-.^-:i  t('i?    Ctr  jflruiSf  rtdd  plan, 

'M  ",  K>h  line  i\\  m  btittom,  for  nine  ilvncs,  read  iKo  and  one 
Jirtil:  :,lo;ics. 
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